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NORTHERN RESEARCH. 

“ Of all who Rince have us'd the open sea, 

Thau the bold English none mine fame have won ; 

Beyond the year, and out of haven’s highway, 

They made dwcovenes, where they see no buu. m — Drjden. 

Pew haps the most whimsical argument adduced in favour of northern 
research was that of Paracelsus, who, quoting a passage from the 
Book of Job, — “Gold cometh out of the North,” — maintained that 
mountains of that precious metal, and.of diamonds and Bilver, were to 
bo found there. Experience has proved that the ingenious empiric 
\^as wiung , hut though these treasures of the earth have not come to 
hglit, .1 far greater benefit has accrued to our country, in the gfory 
wlicli has crowned the enlcrpiise of her dauntless and persevering 
seamen. Ever since the period at which discoveries began to be pur- 
sued in the noriliein portions of the globe, when they were dictated 
bv the hope of gafti, aided, perhaps, by the weaker impulse of 
cuiiobity, they have assumed an interest peculiar to themaelmy-^Wi 
inteicst which has been heightened, of late years, by the more enlight- 
ened views that have been taken respecting them. In the Sotnbre 
desolation of the Noitb, not only has pie practical navigator struggled 
to clear up oi#r geographical deficiencies, but the abstract philosopher 
has sought the solution of the two great phenomena of nature,' —mag- 
netism, in the' position of the magnetic pole, — and electricity, in the 
Aeoi y of the AuroraHBorealis. Whilst, also, the commercial adventurer 
has deiivecl his share of profit and advan&ge, the pious Christidfc has 
not neglected the field whichMia^ been opened to him fo? dispensing 
the benefits of knowledge and the blessings of lcligion. All arc cond- 
emned in the progress of Arctic discovery, and, although the attempts 
fo reach the Pble, or ■discover north-west passage, through the last 
iw o centuries and a half, have failed in thei* principal ofeject^ — still the 
accounts of them have been so YariQgs, bo chequered with details of 
dange^and privation, — and, witjiah^ creditable to human nature, that 
there is not one which can be said to be devoid of interest Indeed, 
while the history of these adventurgfe occupies a distiimt department 
in literature, so, perhaps, it forms onp of tin most agreeable pages in 
the history of the world, * • 0 ^ + * 

Great Britain stands wre-eminent in these dis#overies ; and when the „ 
trade with India, in fhe iourteentlijaentury, began toj pour the riches of 
the East into Europe, our countryman were amongst the first vilta 
dertotfk to find some ytk y, either to the noHh of Eutope or AoitiBea, 
which should shorten the' tedious and perilous. p&Ssage round 
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north-west seemed, after some miscarriages, to 
iflttgfect of success ; and many daring navigators, 
Hfflion, and others, engaged, besides ransacking the gold 

SpTdfam ondOjftdloadin g their slips with treasure on the way,«to find 
dllthay. Most amusing are the quaint old records 
an^Jrimpw of these worthies, *vvhose superstition and ciedulity 
w^fonly equalled by their intrepidity and perseverance. In the 
agCdtfc^of the*intelligent Hudson, we find the story of a mermaid, 
jpve are charfhed with the description of |hjs lady’s personal attractions, 
which are affinqed to liave beln of the highest order: hut, ala^. -• ith 
the fairest promises and appearances, how often are we doomed to be 
deceived in the end ! “An uncourtcous sea,” says the chronicle, “ came 
and overturned her,** when it was seen that she had a tail oi con- 
tinuation, in form, that of a porpoise, and in colour, speckled like a 
mackarel ! 


About the year 158b, Saundeison had constructed some laig' 
globes, on which he laid down, with great conectness, all the 
geographical knowledge of the day. These instruments excited much 
attention. Many were persuaded (and which of us that looks atten- 
tively at the North Polar Circle has not felt the same thing?) tiiat .1 
passage might be effected in that direction. It is not umvorth\ of 
remark, that the impiovement in h\ drography, at this time, was L o gieat 
as to have supplied our Shakspeare .villi a figure of speech. 4 lit doe* 
smile his face,” says Olivia, “ into more lines than is 111 the tuw wap, 
with the augmentation of the Indies ” 


Queen Elizabeth, the cncourager of eveiything that was calcu- 
lated to promote our maiitime greatness, sanctioned, in this ycai, 
the formation of a company, and, in consequence, Davis undeitook 
liis three celebrated, though unsuccessful expeditions. It is needless 
to recapitulate the incidents of these and other voyages. The boldness 


of these adventurer*, their sufTeiings, and want of success, are now 
matters familiar to every rcadc#-, but it is only just, tow aids these 1 


faring seamen, to remaik, after the great expendituie of public mone\, 
mid the mass of science and impiovement which has been brought 
to bear, of late years, on the subject of the nor^h-wdot passage an ’ 
Polar basin, how eonipaintivcly little has been added to geogra- 
phical knowledge. We pass over the exploits of* our modem navi- 
gators, Vho have supei abided the attainments of philosoph), and the 
refinements of education, to the spiiit, of enterprise which distin- 
guished their predecessors. The laurels they have won, to themselves, 
and the lustre they have shed on England and the Brti&h INavy are 
imperishaWy lecordeJ, an3 are fresh m our recollection. The last 
expedition was th.it conducted* by Captain (now Sir John) llcss. 
though his book lias not’^et appealed, we gather from his letter 
to the Admiralty, and evidence given before tbe Select Committee 
of the House qf Commons, that lib has connected the western shores oi 
Prince Regent's ,Jnlet with the land nea* Repulse Bay, adding six or 
%Ven huikhcd miles to 4 our knowledge of these coasts; and has es- 
wdijhed th§ fact, that* the north-west passage is not m the direction 
fit thljj jnlct : thejeby narrowing tj j field for future enterprise, and 
pointing out the true situation of the passage. “ Independently,” says 
he report, “ of the ^aluablb additions to magnetic science and me- 
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tcorology which this expedition will supply, your* 

• (Jverlooki* the public service which is rendered to S'* 1 fewlferi 

especially in times of peace, by deecte of daring enterp?!** 
endurance o( hardship, which excite the public Bvmyatny and tfBrn'fm 
general feeling in favour of maritime adventure/* 

These are sentiments in which every lover of Jiis ’country will agtwj 
they are worthy of British legislators. An island empire cannot too 
generously reward every effort which tends to enhance hejr n&wi glory, 
or loo keenly watch over her naval supremacy, — on the^ preservation of 
which her existence as a nation must depend. J ' 

Cuibono? lias been asked; who shall fathom the hidden secrets 
of nature, or accomplish impossibilities? And, moreover, shall out 
money and the more precious lives ^)f our sailors be sacrificed to 
establish a barren question of geography? We will answer Buck 
argument, generally, by making another inquiry. In a faV Iobb 
enlightened age than the present, had such principles as these obtained, 
would De Gama, Columbus, Magellan, or Cook, have effected their 
several discoveries, and “ called new worlds into existence ?" But let 
us examine more minutely the grounds of these objections. 

No one, it is presumed, will be so bold or so ignorant as .to question 
the advantages which the Polar expeditions have conferred on practical 
philosophy. They have had a direct tendency to promote all branches 
of science, and not alone such as are connected with navigation, a* the 
trnl of chronometers, astronomical observation, surveying, the pen- 
dulum, and the magnet ; but such as more generally belong to 
the study of natural history, as zoology, botany, and mineralogy. We 
shall proceed, therefifre, to consider the question of economy, which i8 
the strongest point of the argument in favour of these enterprises. 

The whale trade, at this moment, employs more than a thousand 
ships on the Greenland or Northern Fishery, producing, besides other 
advantages and comforts, an important item in the revenue of the 
country. Fcyrmerly the whalers confined their labours to Greenland ; 
on the east coast of which they never attempted to pass the island of 
Disco; and it was deemed impracticable to penetrate the middle pack 
%>r barrier ofico which occupies the centre of Baffin's Bay. It is 
soleljf in consoquqpcc of the bold and successful attempt of our navi- 
gators in pursuing their investigations, tlrnt these difficulties have 
been overcome, and that an entirely new© ground has been opened 
to our trade ; and this is the more important, as of late years great 
•failure lias attended this traffic. Formerly the whales were to be 


found in bays and open water numerous, and so unwary as to be 
easily taken 5 but the perpetual alarm to which these timid creatures 
hive been exposed, has gradq^llyunade them abandon their favourite 
liaunfi for places of greater security!' Omthe Greenland fishery, properly 
so called, which is, by the way, the ^exclusive property of the Crown of 
Denmark, they are now rarely to * be seen ; and it ill a remarkable 
fact, that, of the 1028 ships* which proceeded there ih 1820* there wese 
only two which in the $fsar 1834*toorked on theidd ground. All the rest 
resorted to Davis’ Strait and Baffin’s Bay. Of these, mdre than forty 
sail entered Prince Regent’s Inlet? whilst others proceeded as far as 800 
miles from the entr&noe of Lancaster Soupd, up Barrow’s Straits, There 
waB hardly a whale to*be found in 1834 fyeypnd the ground ofootor dis- 

- B 2 
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ooveries, and it is calculated that property in oil to the amount of two 
*W8ii6ti6 has been thought from thence, and that more money-has be A 
UkMl in one season, frbm the ndwly discovered seas, than would pay 
expense of kH %ur northern expeditions together. The$e facta must 
‘Satisfy the of tlie most rigic^ economist ; and, moreover, it may 

he on n atitotfr ry t# hfm know, that the cost of one of these expeditions, 
fostering our national spirit of enterprise, and productive of such glory 
inferior to the exj)ense of a frigate loitering after 
fotgftt, through the whole ppriod of Iter service, in the ports of the 

Indies and Pacific. 

now come to consider the danger to which it is said we expose 
-the lives of our officers and men ; a question which may be completely 
net at test by the statement of |he fact, that during the long course of 
time, which the more recent discoveries have occupied, the mortality 
in thft Arctic regions has not ^been greater than that on board our 
man-of-war in other quarters ; indeed, it is hoped that the experiments 
Imade in the nature and durability of provisions, and the medical expe- 
rience acquired under the most adverse circumstances in these climes, 
wilt rather, on the contrary, tend, while it increases the comfort, to pro- 
long the life of the seaman. 

M The diversities,” writes Sir Humphry Gilbert, on the subject of the 
north-west passage, “ between brirte beasts and men, or between the 
simple and the wise is, that one juageth by sense only, and gatlieretli 
no 4 Surety of anything # that lie hath not seen, felt, heard, tasted, or 
Smelled ; and the other not so only, but also findeth the certainty of 
tilings by reason, before they happen to be tried,” We fully concur 
trMi this gallant though unfortunate gentleman, tvho fell a siciificc to 
bis ardour in the cause ;* and judging botJi from reason and experience, 
should pronounce, that a practicable passage is now more than ever 
Certain ; all the arguments derived from the currents of those seas being 
concentrated to one particular place. It is expected that Captain 
Bade, who is acquainted with Ross’s leturn, and has beerusupplied with 
some account of his discoveries, will in the course of the summerttrace 
the 220 miles which arc supposed to connect Point ^Turnagain of 
Franklin with the extreme land reached by Commander Ross. Thus,* 
Except 150 miles between thc*other extreme of Franklin and Becchey 
at Beh|fsp*s*Straits, all the northern ceast line of the continent of 
America will have been 4aid down. And there is little doubt now 
SMertained, that had Parry known this wlton he was at Melville Island, 
lie would have returned to England by the Pacific.* 

* And shall we* then, from ignorance, timidity, or a sorHid economy, 
throw awraj the fruits of sixteen years' experience, and forego the just 
reward of* our labours ? Surely n^. The country will not allow ifie 
subject to rest at this point. * iVhen individuals volunteer to pay the 
eost of an expedition, like Sir Felix Booth, “ having no other object in 
vfcw than the I advancement of tfie honour of his country, and the 
interests of % scienc$ and tf> gratify the feeliftgs of a friend;” it cannot 
1 it right that the Gtive^nment should*shrink fijom their obvious duty, 
Aim! tacitly permit the Russians, Swedes, # or Americans, to step in and 
map the harvest which we have sowrpfafter so much exertion. Captain 
dames CUtyrke Ross, a young inan full of energy and intelligence, states, 

’ * ’ * Hakluyt. * ’ 
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that hejias passed fourteen summers and eight win 
and considers that the voyage emulated by liis uncle 41 has made it a&il 
more, certain than it was before, that a north-west passage muatexiK*” 
We sinceiely hope that the Admiralty will not allow another BumnnSfctp* 

E ass by without being taken advarftage of, and that tbe expedition will 
e confided to this promising officer, * 9 

Attempts have been lately made to undervalue* the iadT Polar 
expedition, and to cast a slim on the imperfect accounts hitherto ren- 
dered by Captain Ross. * Perhaps inaccuracies, and even contra- 
dictions may be detected in the evidence, and the delay of the publication 
of the narrative mtufcgpcasion regret to those who take an interest in 
the subject ; but inclined to leag lightly on these faults, and only 

to bear in mind that this enterprise originated in an honourable feeling 
on the part of a British officer ; that Jt was carried into cffect’by the 
patriotism of a British merchant, and was accomplished b]fc British sea- 
men, under perils and privations “ unequalled (says Mr. Barrow's letter} 
in the records of navigation.” 

The subject of the North-West Passage has so engrossed the public 
attention of late, that we have scarcely had time to occupy oujrselvep 
with the Arctic expeditions of resGarclfr and scientific investigation 
undertaken elsewhere. We refer especially to the expedition equipped 
by the Danish Government, and conducted by Captain Graah; and to 
that sent out by the French, m the Lilloise, commanded by the unfortur 
nate Dc Blosseville. The Danish enterprise wife destined to explore the 
unknown coast of what is called “ Lost Gieenland,” by land, and the 
French to prosecute discoveries there by sea. As far as our imperfect 
information permits we shall endeavour to gi\e some account of both 
these expeditions. , 

The west coast of Greenland, from whence Captain Graah took hie 
departure, forms the shoie, on that side, of Baftyi's Bay and Davie’ 
Stiait, and is of a far Jess desolate and dangerous character than the eastern 
coast. It has been visited bj our voyagers, and is known to have been 
long "colonized by the Danes. The factories are described as poor 
•and unproductive, but being inhabited by a peculiarly religious sect* the 
Ilernfeutts, or German quakeis, they have, proved of great advantage to 
the native Esquimaux, who. Joeing a migratory race, have ^spread know- 
ledge and religion to the farthest pole. That these settlements are a 
burden to the mother country, jhcie is little doubt, but the blessings 
•which it is the care qf Denmark to spread by their means, while they 
excite the admiration of the voyager, moie than compensate that 
enlightened government. f • 

•These were twfc pi ini i pal point^dF interest connected with the east 
coast,* which it was the object of C UptayV Graah* s journey to elucidate. 
Besides the geographical question,, a large part of the coast never 
having been laid down on the charts! it was desirable ihfct tbe extraordi* 
nary tale of “ Lost Greenland ” should be satisfactorily cleared up. Tfce 
search, even if unsuccessful, w r as m object of rationahcuriosity* ana vague 
and imperfect as was the history, it w r as right to leave m» doubt upon 
a record so strange and so afTebting. - * 

.T^e tradition is, that a colony.ftom Iceland, about the year (SH$ 
established themselves* at Garde, in the province of the Eas^Btigiit; 
between.the parallel^ of 60° and 65° ; thalYbibliopric was established*. 
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RrA that a cathedra! Wad built; which, with other assertions, would 
imply die existence of a flourishing colony. The Icelandic Saga or 
Chronicle is the clgef authority for this statement , but wlym we «come 
*to examine this fragment of Scaldic literature, nothing can be nidre 
indefinite and contradictory. It describes the first settlement as so 
abundant in vegetation and so verdant as to obtain fo/ it the name of 
OteenRhid ; bqt while the writer in one place asserts that 14 the oaks bore 
acorns as big as apples,’* in another he si*y§ that the cold was so exces- 
sive as to preveftt the growth of trees. The province being called East 
Bught is the only authority we have found to support the notion that 
it was situated on the Atlantic coasts. We hewkhat these unhappy 
colonies were desolated by the b^ick plague whieffWrerran the north of 
Europe in 1348. And about the beginning of the fifteenth century, it 
is repdTted that the seventeenth diishop, on going out to his see, found 
them encompassed with fields of 44 thick -ribbed * ice, and cut off for ever 
from their fellow-men. Certain it is that for three centuries from tins 
time we hear nothing of them, if we except the report of Bishop 
Am&nd of Skalholt, in Iceland, who, about the jear 1530, being 
driven by storms near the coast of Greenland, says he saw the 
inhabitants “ driving their cattle ’home ” in the evening. Buern von 
Skardsa, an Icelander, who gives tins account, affirms besides, that Jon 
Greenlander, a Hamburguese sailor, was thrice driven on the coast of 
Greenland, where lie remarked huts similar to those built in Iceland, 
but could discover no people. Fragments of shattered boats wore from 
time to time picked up , an oar was found, inscribed in Runic characters, 
4C Oft was I tired while I diew thcc and, m 1825, an entire canoe 
(or boat, according to Scoresby) compacted with screws and wooden 
pegs, was thrown upon the coast of Iceland. 

In the year 1721 the Government of Denmark granted a ro\al 
charter to a Greenland company, which accordingly settled on what is 
in fact the only habitable part, the West coast. Manyjeligious sec- 
tarians have since resorted to the factories ; and there is now, including 
natives, a population of about 1 5,000 persons Many attempts hav e been 
made, since the period of this second settlement, to explore the sup- 
posed site of the fabulous colony ; and Egcde lias giyen an account of 
his own„und ®ther unsuccessful expeditions? It was reserved for Capt. 
Graah, an officer of the Danish navy, m his two recent journeys, to 
solve the problem. • 

Starting from Frederickshall, on tlio west side,* lie tiaced the coast, 
partly by land and occasionally by sea, from Cape Farewell to the 
parallel *of 65J°, nearly oppositg the noith cape of Iceland. Ills 
account states, that lie discovered n^ruips nor \estige of civilized life ; 
and he has made it quite clctr that, as far as he went, there could 
have existed no towns, churches, pr cathedrals on that desolate coast. 
He found in fiie course of his t journey some scattered Esquimaux, 
amounting jn all tfe about 500 or 600. These children of nature, he 
says, were of a kind find, generous disposition, and remarkable for good 
faith and hospitality. But though Graafy did not discover the object of 
his search, a mystery still hangs ovpiHhe subject. The trace of people 
be found bad, it is true, -the feabits and language of Esquimaux , but 
he .states that they had altogether a different ca$t of countenance from 
ihfif which characterizes the aboriginal Americans from Cape Horn 
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tQ the ex^romest north. He does not describe them, as an old Italian 
writer does their supposed Norwegian ancestors, as being “ man-haters, 
with .feces like a dog’s head but he says that the colour of their skjn 
(particularly 9 in the women and children) is quife as clear and 09 
pure as that of Europeans, and that they have olten’hipwn hair, whirls 
is never seen oti the otlter inhabitants of Greenland. By thg last 
accounts, Capt. Graah was to remain anrl prosecute farther inquiries, 
so that probably before this time he will have accomplished his arduous 
undertaking. It is already slated that tTie most northern point reached 
by this officer lies in the parallel 65£4. Now as Scoresby and others 
have surveyed this coast from Cape Barcfay, in 69°, to the northward 
as far as Gale Iianike’s land, only thrje degrees and a half, equal to 
338 miles in a direct line, remain at present unexplored. 

This portion of the coast of Greenland has long occupied the atten- 
tion of the French naval officers, who, since Capt. do Kerguelen Tre- 
maree wrote his account in 1771, have frequented the Straits of Den- 
mark to protect and superintend their cod-fisheries. In 1 8-31, the 
Chevalier de Freminville, a lieutenant in the navy, in an essay which 
lie published, says, “ 1 have mvself navigated in the straits between 
Iceland and Giccnland, and found ifo idfe and add 5 *, that a dis- 
covery of these coasts would be glorious to France. “ England,” 
s'i)s lie, “ for the last three years, lias sent expeditions to make disco- 
veries in the north ; and shall this rival power have aloue the merit of 
perfecting the geography of this portion of the globe t” 

Such wcie the hopes and wishes felt by the French, when M. de 
Blosscville was selected, from his scientific reputation, for the command 
of the brig-of-war Lilloise, destined for the roast of Iceland. She was 
fitted out at Dunkiik, and sailed for her destination in the summer of the 
\ ear before last. On the 19th of .July De Blosscville writes to his brother 
in France, from North Fiord on the east coast of Iceland. He had 
already made some interesting collections, and was preparing an ac- 
count for the Minister of Marine. The simple and unaffected stylo of 
his writing is characteristic of energy and talent, and docs justice 
tu the high imputation which lie already enjoyed. Oil the 5th of 
August he wrote on leaving Valpnafiord, and again on the next day off 
the N.E. coast. lie states .tfiat on the 19tli he had discovered ten 
leagues of the coast of Greenland (frdm (>S° 34 1 to 68° 55'), undescribed 
by any former navigator, the . plap of which has reached the French 
hydrographical office.. When hq last wrote, he was bound towards the 
same spot, and was sanguine of following up and completing his dis- 
coveries. “ The ice,’* says he, “ is impenetrable, and thus it is without 
daftger (by keeping on tbo outside ofht as of a coast), that I hope, in 
twenty* days from this date, to* complete my observations, of which I 
shall send you an account, if there .are 6tiil any fishing vessels to be 
found.” From that moment to the present De Blossevillfe and his com- 
panions have never been heard of. * # * * 

The Lilloise not returning in tlfe winter, according to her orders, the 
friends of the navigator were naturally alarmed ; but as iuwas known 
that she had provisions till OJtober, which might be made to.Jast a 
tvvelvqmonth, and as destruction \s* not a necessary, consequence ‘of 
shipwreck amongst the* ice, the anxious relatives, trusting to a gyraciqufe , 
Providence, did not despair ; a$d the French "Government, aware of the,. 
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above fects, in the spring of last year directed that a vessel should be 
fettat out in search of her, or to endeavour to discover the fate' of their 
feltow-countrymen. The detail of the equipment of La Bordelaise we 
f art in ignorance of, as we are of the other preparatory arVangements ; 
but we do not hesitate to say, that anything more disgraceful than the 
conduct of this "enterprise, or more criminal than its •relinquishment, 
n^ver’b^Fore came under our notice. 

*The official* report of M. Dutaillis has. been published, and sets out 
in a style which^ somewhat prepares us for ( the result. It is dated Dun- 
r kirk, Sept. 13, 1684, and addressed to the Minister of Marine. The 
Commander says— * 

41 On receiving from your Excellency the honourable mission of 
discovering, on coasts little kndton, the traces of the brig Lilloise, on 
the fate or which the state and science conceived the most just alarm, 
I did not disguise from myself tfie importance attached to the expedition 
Which I was called upon to conduct. To pro\e myself worthy of the 
high confidence which was reposed in me, I soon forgot the natural 
difficulties that belonged to such an enterprise, to consider only the 
result which might be still hoped for, and from that moment every 
1 effort, every thought, was directed to that end. Almost without data. 
Without exact information to guide my proceedings and enlighten my 
operations, it became my duty often to seek a rule of conduct in the 
reasonings and inspirations of the moment. The elements being 
wanting, I have hope to replace them by zeal and activity , and 1 am 
presumptuous enough to believe that the Bordelaise has exhausted all 
the resources which were disposable to obtain the result expected from 
her investigations/ 9 m 

Which means, that though he had no information, and was often obliged 
to trust to his own inspirations, lie had done the utmost that zeal an l 
activity could effect. We shall endeavour to show — from his own c\i- 
denee — how far he redeemed his promises and deserved the pimse to 
which he appears to consider himself entitled. We were somewhat 
startled on the outset of this examination, to find that this officer Was not 
provided with that most important document, De Bloss^ville’s Instiue- 
liofls, — 4 * its ne m’ont point did communiquecs.* 9 But to proceed — h*a\ - 
ing Dunkirk on the 7th of May, La Bordelaise readied Valpnafiotd on 
the 22ntl. This was the port off which De Blosseville had written Ins last 
letter. Cape Langaness, at the time, bore N.W. 10 leagues, and the coast 
to which he was bound lay in the same direction distant about 230 miles 
If we were to draw a negative inference from the* letter, we should say 
that the wind was favourable ; but this is unnecessary, as in all the docu- 
ments and remarks on the subject there docs not appear the least do* bt 
but that the Lilloise went to the north. Ghe may have diverged from her 
course after rounding Cape Ldnganess, to make Grimsey, an inhabited 4, 
island north of Reisavick, but tnai she went to the northward amounts 
almost to a certainty. Under these circumstances it was natural to ex- 
gleet Of tile •* seal <-and activity 99 of Duttfllis, that he would have 
followed her^j But whtft is our surprise to leahi, — from himBelf, — that 
leaving Vatpnafiord on the 26th, <he took two days after a directly 
offsite coarse, and steering round the south of Iceland, bore away 
for Tafknafiord on tfre w estern shbre ! Our jeaders will inquire his 
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motives for such conduct . the explanation is at hand— there was a 
phantom m the way, m tlie shape of ice ’ — supplied, we must suppose, 
by u inspiration,’’ for he does not inform us that he ever saw it *On the 
ot May he says, “ I acquucd tlie certainty** (ke does not say how) 
that the ice spread (torn the north (true) to the W.S.W., and tbatMf 
access to the .north of ^Iceland w as impossible. impossible? Why, 
even allowing that he did cncountei tye ice on the 27th, surely one 
day’s trial could not authorize him to say that to get tlnoughitor 
round it was impossible 1 • • . 

However, M Dutaillis had soon teason, lie sa>s, to applaud his own 
sagacity, and we have just applied tlie teiin phantom advisedly, for, on 
the west coast, what should he hear of but that tcrroi of all good seamen, 
tlie u Flying Dutchman ! ’ The f ict« of the case are these he had no 
sooner ainved, than he learns fiom the patron Deiranjo of the cod- fisher, 
l’Envi^e, who, by the wav, had wmtteed in Tiance with M. ifutailhs, 
and who spoke hum memor), (for had he mentioned the* subject in his 
log it would surely have been stated,) that on the 14th of August, 1833, 
m the evening he saw od Zuganddfiord — a sail — on the west coast, 
which showed the French colours. This vessel — there weie numbers 
on the co ist — was beating to thesou^hwajd against a sit ong wind (grand 
frais), but the darkness and bad weathei soon lud hei horn view, and • 
they saw no moie of her she had, probably, like the ghost m Hamlet, 

“ fade 1 on the c lowing of the cock ** # 

Again, the Captain of another, the Gabriele, assuicd lnm, “ dans la • 
manieie la plus foimelle,’ that as late as the 20th of August, 1 833, between 
latitude 6o° 30' and 65° 40', at the distance of five nuks and a half across 
a siml cietk, which^inust ha\e hid hei Iiull ft om view, he too had seen 
axessiL This information, if u deseivesthe name, will ceitainl) be 
deemed sufliciently Vdgue , but what will oiu readeis saj, when we 
iniorm them, that between these parallels, accoidmg to the beautiful and 
eldboiate Danish suivc\, there happens to be no sand-creek (amts de • 
sablt) oil the west coast 0 In Talknafiurd there aie none, we have 
indeed a s md-bank at the bottom of Fatnxfiord, by the detailed published 
chaits of thc«e poits, hut we can hardly suppose that the cod fisher meant 
tlns % as into that port M Dutaillis did not entei But pcilnps, as no # 
longitude is given, the skippei meant sand-banks on the Greenland 
coist To this the same bbjtction applies, we canndt entei tarn the 
notion, foi to tlie coast of Gnenlind, or ribar the coast of Greenland, 
the Bordclaise did not go * • 

Strange to say, dn the strerfgth of these statements, M Dutaillis sup- 
poses two things fust, that the vessels teen were dhe and the same , 
#tnd, next, that this was— the Lillo^e. But as we differ froift all thrc< 
m tb 6 coucJusions drawn fio«i the piemises, we cannot do better than 
refer to Pontopidan, who, having treated at large on the supernatural 
appearances of these seas, may be able to set us all right* lie quote a 
fiom Dpbcs tlxat the sadorg, “ being, unable to account lor some delusions 
they had witnessed,” cjpcludedJ that they coflld spring frommo othci fiian 
the Father of mischief himself. But no, — the worthy pi elate will not 
consent to place the saddle* on the wrong horse, or to allow a ground- 
less chaige to be laid at the doot even of ins hereditary foe, but can- 
didly suggests that the appeanfticcs lit question may have been occa 
sioned, — not by the "devil, — but by thaWwounte of our traA-Atiautic 
brethren, the Kraken or SSanserpent. 
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.Be this as it may, this post facto reason for leaving the east coasts 
this “ apparition sur la cdte ouest % ” we quote the Words%f the report, 
not onty satisfied M. Dutaillis that his “ inspiration” had not misled 
him, but confirmed 4 his predetermination not to go to the Nortk ; 
a resolution which we» who do not believe in Krakens, may venture to 
regret, as, according to his own statement, the Iceland boats had doubled 
the Ndrjh Cape on the 25lh of July, finding only detached pieces of 
floating ice to 'obstruct them. Besides wp are not altogether ignorant 
of the north coa^t of Iceland. Kerguelen fells us that tne regular cod- 
fishery 'extends from Point Brederwick on the west, and ends at Cape 
Langaness on the east, — “ remontant par le Cap de Nord et par l*f$le 
de Grimsey.” And Scoresby says, in August 4 * the sea on the coast 
of Iceland is, at this season, I ‘believe, almost invariably free from 
ice, evep in the north-west part where its approach is the nearest 
Moreover, by this very report, three French vessels passed round the 
North Cape in the month of August, two of which M. Dutaillis sup- 

K s must have remained entangled in the ice, — because, forsooth, 
ad no news of them in France on the 13th of September ! 

To conclude : the Report says, “ If attention is paid to the difficulties 
which may be presented by a language with which we were unacquainted, 
t and quite different from the Danish” (Latin is spoken by the Ice- 
landic clergy and many of the inhabitants,* and a knowledge of 
Latin is a condition of admittance into the French navy,) “ those 
* which naturally arise from the nature of the coiuitiy, and lastly, 
these which lesulted from an unprecedented season (temps decep- 
tion), which we unceasingly combated, it will be easy to understand 
the perseverance which it became our duly to display to arrive even to 
the results which we have obtained.' Again, about the weather, — at 
last on the bth of August u 1 made bail for the north ; but the easterly 
wind blowing hard and the high sea (the wind was off shore, which 
1 generally, we may observe, produces smooth water) 4 me forcerent 
bientdt a *y rcnonccr,’ ” and lie made up his nnnd to go Rome, “ the 
bad season advancing moie and more, the ram and the snow being 
almost continual.” ,v 

, Will our readers believe it ! at the \ ei y time that the ligour of the rea- 
son is urged as a reason lor abandoning the search aftof the unfortunate 
De Bloastfville and his crew, the little butterfly yacht, the “ Flower of 
Yarrow,” w’as dispelling lieiself at Roikiavik the capital of the island ; 
and Mr. Barrow, whose account has just been published, was making 
continual excursions into the interior of the country, solely from mo- 
tives of pleasure and amusement. And thus, as early as the 24th of 
August, flie Commander Becms tv> have said with Alonzo in the 1 
“ Tempest” — * 

tt Even here, will I put off my hope, and keep it 
No ^onger lor my flatterer : 'he is drowned 
Whom thus we stray to fled ; and the sea mocks 
• *Our frustrate search — Well, let Jam go.’** 

Wei might proceed and iliow the fallacy of the "arguments which M. 
Dutaillis brings forward to prove the hopelessness of future search. De 
Blosseville, if he is yet saved, will not thank him for this part ; but we 


* Barrow, Henderson, fee. 
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fjnnk ere this our readers will have had quite enough; nor should we 
1 have expended so much attention oji the subject, had it been one of 
mere puuosity. * 

fortunately M Dutaillis’s arguments have had nt/cffect on the French # 
goternment, and we understand tlmt a vessel is toJ>e immediately dis- 
patched to the n«rth of Iceland Moreover a circumstance lias transpired 
which m some degree tends to confirm Uie almost certain fact t>f her 
shipwreck on that coast. Tlie # French Consul writes from-Stockholm, on 
the 14th August, 1834, to s£y that a didst lias been picked up at Roms* 
dal, on the coast of Norway, containing some fragments of charts bear- 
ing the impress of the depdt of the French navy borne points on one 
of Iceland, dotted with the points of a compass, and some marks with 
a pencil, point out the course which *the hapless navigatois, whoever 
they were, (approaching from the north) puisued till they reached neai 
the island of Grimsey before mentioned Here the melancholv record 
ceases May it be no w orse than this uncertain fact would lead us to 
suppose 1 and m ly these poor fellows receive that succour from the 
hospitable, enduring, and simple-minded Icelander, which has been so 
hardly dealt to them by their own follow countiymen 1 

We trust that these runiiks, dictated by a sense of dut\, may meet 
the e\e of the commandti who is going this summti to ren*w, or rathei 
commence the seaich iftei the ilMattd Lilloise, even should he # not 
find her m the north coist of Iceland , and tint, proceeding to Green- 
land, he should discovci only the wreck, let him not despair of rescuing 
the ciew' At the end of last century, a whole fleet of whalers were 
lost off Gale II imke’s Land , but after innumerable perils, and an ovei- 
land journey, more tn in .a tlnid ol the n whole uunibci rtiched a Danish 
settlement In the yc ar 1821, ci/ht Lngli^h whale ships, md thiee 
Scotch, werctotalh lost m DaviV Straits Rut, thanks to Prowdente, 
and to the pceuliai featuit of wuck bv ice, aftir suffcimg some hard- 
ship and privations, not one of the ertws of these eleven vessels 
perished • 

idle entire failure of the cnteipusc ol the Boi dehuso forces on oui 
# iccolle(tion the nanative of the fimous navigatoi M i 0 nus Hennmgsen, 
whom Frederick II sent out, in i r >78, in qutsl ot the “ lost coloims of . 
Greenland,” and wc make bold to confess that Mentis s honest 
“ Rcmoia ’ is prdtiabk m bur cus to all the sophistical aigffments ot 
M Dutaillis file account^ s t\ s, that iftei encountering much dmgei 
• from “ ice and ^tornis,” he succeeded in g lining sight of lmd But, 
behold 1 he was sudden 1) oblig'd to ictuni 1 Because, as he reported, 
the slap all at once stood still, noi could«sh<, b\ the utmost cx<rtion, 
life forced onwaids, though it blew* the “ best of gales,” and though 
the depth of water was unfathomable Sumo attributed this myste- 
rious obstruction to the agency of a stibnianne loadstone, while the 
ingenuous Magnus boldly aftirmedHhat a Remora, or fucking fish, had 
seized hold ot the vessel* with its* teeth, and ai rested its progress, 
but the wily chronicler fcf this event has more than insinuated that file 
magnetic influence of ^ns native countiy, or His repulsive dread of the 
ice, were the real causes of Magryis Ilenmngsen's return. . 
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NO. I. PUYSEQUR. 


' 4f Jacques Fraj^ois de Chastenet de Puisegur, Marshal de 
France* Was born ab^wt the year 1660, commenced hia*militarv service 
at the* siege of Cambray in 1677, and did not terminate Lib long and 
honourable career until 1743. He, therefore, lived and served through- 
out that interesting period in 'the history *of modem warfare, — dunng 
which; the science was in a transitional state between the tactical 


systems of two of its greatest masters, — Gustavus Adolphus and 
Frederic of Prussia. He was himself a personal witness to the slow 
abandonment of those principled of organization and array, which all 
European armies had borrowed from the school of the Swedish hero ; 
to the gradual disuse of defensive armour, and the substitution of 
the fusil and bayonet for the heavy musket and pike ; to the conse- 
quent changes which were produced upon the equipment and movements 
6f infantry; and, in a word, to the establishment of that almost exclu- 
sive dependence upon fire-arms, which has decided the fate of battles 
for the last hundred years. f , 

> Of the progress of this revolution in the military art of his times, 
Puysegur was no incompetent observer. He was employed without 
intermission in the field duiing the most brilliant and the most dis- 

4 astrous epochs in the reign of Louis XIV. ; he rose in gradation to the 
highest posts on the staff — as that branch of the service was then con- 
stituted in the French armies ; and lie appears to have won, by the 
mere force of his unassisted merits, the personal regard and confidence 
of his sovereign. Without pretensions to any originality of genius, he 
early distinguished himself by the display of those qualities of active 
intelligence and methodical resource, which are most valuable in the 
administration of armies ; and without opportunities of challenging his 
capacity for the highest functions of command, liQ^acquired among his 
contemporaries that sort of reputation which, in more modern parlance, 
may number him with the best staff-officers of his age. Moreover, he 
was as well read in the history and principles, as he was versed ivi the 
exercise of war ; and his whole life tvas divided between the theory and 
the practice of that 'profession, which, with the genuine spirit of a high- 
minded French nobleman of the old school, he devoutly maintained to 
be le plus noble dcs arts.” Few men, therefore, have possessed or 
used better opportunities of comparing tjie tactics of their own with 
those of preceding times ; add Puysegur must always be entitled to a 
place of 4 * likelihood and mark” on the scanty roll of those military 
waiters, whose combination of ‘professional 6tudy and personal service 
have really qualified them to rill a chapter in the passing history of 
their science. The fruits of his expedience and reflection, of the lessons 
of thirty campaigns^and the lucubrations of twice thirty winters, are em- 
bodied ii* the goodly* folid before us : which, in 1748, five years after 
liis death, wasjpublished by his son, the Marquis de Puysegur— himBelf, 
it need scarcely be said, a soldier likg all his race — and dedicated tp v 
Louis XV., under the title of “ Art de la Guerre, par Principcs et jpar 
Bfcries”. . % * 

Of this volume, there is iii the very dimensions and appurtenances an 
f air of grandeur Which cannot falno cheer the soul of your true military 
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antiquary. For, no hot-piessed pamphlet of manoeuvres have we here, 
fo insult the dignity of strategical science, with puny diagrams for its 
illustration , but a portly, well filled* tome, with good expansive plates 
and • figures* lined, wherein, m position and m motion, ever) file of 
BqVdion and battalion,’ — every hqad of horse and foot, — nay, even* 
eVery spohtoon and leading-staff, drum and trympet, # is depicted with 
the most scrupulous and piaiseworthy fidelity! And in the fionUspiece 
figures a stately portrait of the old marshal himself, wjth the stiong 
lines of character tiaccd in. Ms compressed lip, and calm penetrating 
dtye f and dressed — as wc believe it is Charles Suifacer'in his catalogue 
oi family pictures who says, that a*geneial ought to be dressed — m 
periwig and ruffles, bis stemkerque of Danders lace surmounting his 
gorget and cun ass For, m full armour, as became aveteian who, in 
Ins Tost years had aheady antiqu itedinto the repi esentativc of a by-gone 
age, and whose temperament, moieovar, had m it a* nituial vein "of the 
laudato ; ttmpons acti t is he appropriately cased ; and below his breast 
and back pieces aie even discernible — with a Imgeimg fondness for the 
ancient harness — i pair of laslets, doubtless of that identical fashion 
which Rittmastir Dugald Dalgetty assures us lie alwijs teld the im- 
mortal Guslavus ought, m hi* poor mind, lo be made mu&kct-pioof. 
Finalh, the maishal stands with his "baton, powdered with the lilies of 
France, m h's hand, and resting qpon i copy of Ins marjnum opus — 
The Ait of Wdr. • 

But ol this volume our busine&s is not with the e\tenoi embellish- 
ments pioeeed we, theiefoie, to «JFunl our 1 cactus some glimpses of 
its contents, md in so doing we sh ill commence with a slight sketch of 
the seiwtc of tin auShoi himself, gleaned from the single chaptu which 
he has n. solved for In* autobiogi iphv, and which, to siy the truth, is 
far fiom bung either the hast unions or instructive pait of the woik. 
When, at the s t ge of C anibray in 1G77, as ilio&dy n entioued, the 
father of Puysegur, then 1 cult n uit-coloncl of the lcgmicnt of Piemont, 
pie>ented liny to Louis XIV , that monaich immedi Uely ^ ive the joung 
aspirant for gloiy a dBus lieuten mty in his own icgnmut of infantry, m 
which, tluoug|i the whole loutmc of promotion in its four battalions, he 
•10 e to the rank of 1 cutcnant-colom 1 II* si\s he wis pic&cnt in 
ewrjf battle and siege in which the Regiment du Jioi suveddufing this 
pcilod, and was never absenUiiom the annies for a longer mteyv il than 
the time requited for recovery from wounds. • At the close of 1679, he 
was promoted to a comp in j ,*the«conimind of which, however, he quitted 
* two jeais later, by lus lather’s .desire, to accept an aide major lit m Ins 
regitncnt When he observed tint this vv«js latln i an •appointment for 
a lieutenant. Ins father over-ruled the objection by remukm^, that it 
vJks not the lank, but the opportunities of piofissional improvement 
whicB he ought to considu , th it it walkthrough the hands of the staff- 
officers ( [officiers-majors ) of regiments that all oideis passed , and that 
it was they who weie cmplovcd in the details of evercismg, encamping, 
foraging, and provisioning tne troops* — whilc.tlie captains lyivm: moVad 
except ill thur tout of.duty with their computes* Piom wliroi argu- 
ment, by the way, may be gatliucd the inftience, that an Yndf-majoriUs 
had not jet attained its later* si^tufication answering to the adjutancy 
of a # modern battalion, but that, an the # Trench service at least, there 
weie several officers under this title m cyery regiment, who, as assist- 
ants to its majoi, Indiscriminately performed the functions of the staff/ 
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- As one more commentary upon the old adage, that M there is nothing 
new under the sun,” it is amusing to find the veteran of the seventeenth 
century impressing upon a son the advantages of seeking employment, 
at the outset of his career, on the regimental staff, with the same shrewd 
c anxiety which so often in our days prompts the parental injunction of 
the experienced .officer to the same feffect, Nor can it be doubted, that 
in a good regiment, ahcUundcr a judiciotis commanding officer, an 
adjutancy is still, and innome-quarters especially, the very best school 
Of practical instruction in which some period in the first years of service 
can be passed. \Puysegur, however, seems 0 to have been indebted to his 
father for many hints of subsequent professional improvement, as well 
as for this judicious direction of his pursuits ; and, whatever distinction 
as a Btaff-officer he acquired in after-life may be referred, in a great 
measure, to the application which he was compelled under the parental 
roof to make of the lessons of c every campaign. On this subject we 
shall permit Jiim to speak briefly for himself, that we may at once illus- 
trate the Boldier-like simplicity of his style, and the nature of the in- 
struction for which he was indebted to his father. 

“ Mon pero me faisoit rendre compte de ce qui sVtoit passe durant 
toute la campagne, de tout ce qui se pratiquoit dans la guerre en 
general, et en particular dans'- lo regiment. II me montroit les 
differens mouvemens des troupes, avec des jettons sur unc table, ou par 
des figures qu’il tra<joit sur 1c pnpibr. JL mVnscignoit la manierc de 
faire des cani})s suivant les differens terrains ; ce qui me donnoit 
quelqu’ ouveiturc pour me former : mais ce qu’il m’ordonnoit particu- 
lierement, c etoit de bicn observer ce qnc jo verrois faire, par les raisons 
dont j’ai park 5 ci-devant. 

“ Comme il n’avoit non plus que moi appris la gt'ometrie, ni le 
deasein, les notions qu’il etoit en dtat de me donner ne pouvoient pas 
fetre bien parfaites. Ii dtoi’t comme moi, parvenu au grade de lieutenant 
colonel de son regiment, qui etoit celui de Piemont dont il fut ensuite 
colonel: et depuis il htoit devenu officier general. 1 1 faisoit dans les 
atmees les fonctions de mareclial de bataille qui ctoient a peu pres 
pareilles a celles quo j’ai faites dejmis ; et comme il dtoit fort rompu a 
tout le service, il 6toit fort cm ploy d et fort accredit^ dan£? les armies.” 

In the campaign of 1690, Louis XIV. having given the command of 
one of the {wo armies which he formed at Flanders to Marshal 
d’Humieres, who chanced „to be colonel of the Regiment du Roi, that 
commander selected the major of his cor,ps for his- major general , or 
chief of the staff, and appointed Puysegur to act as marechal general 
dee logis , or quartermaster-general, of nis army. This post, he says, 
was tliep considered among a the troops as inferior to the other, — a cir- 
cumstance which convinced him that the importance of its functions, if 
perfectly executed, was very HI -understood. He modestly addB that a 
conviction of his want of sufficient experience in taking up ground for 
marches and encampments induced him to hesitate in accepting the 
appointment : butt his scruples being over-ruled by his friends, he 
his new functions, which we may conclude that he per- 
formed satisfactorily ; for, after a few weeks’ trial only, the army of 
Jfcim&IP* being incorporated with that of the Marshal de Luxembourg, 
whose quartermaster- general had* just been killed at the battle of 
^Ic^rus. Puysegur was .appointed to* succeed to^the vacant post. An- 
otter extract from his autobiography we ?re here tempted to give, for 
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the i%ke of the light which it throws both upon hts own qualities of 
aoldierehipi and upon the mode in which it was the custom of that ago 
to conduct the details of field-service* 

“jQommeJe n’dtois pas encore bien stile aux functions de cet empjoi ; 
quand l’armee devoit maicher, M. dc Luxembourg me faisoit appellor* 
pour me dieter l’ordre de la marche. Quant k lui* ppur prendre con- 
noissanee du p^fys et des chemins que les colonnfcs pouvoient tenir pour 
ae rendre au nouveau camp, il interrogeeil les ofliciers qu’il envoy oit 
souvent k la guerre, et qui par consequent connoissoient le pays ; il en 
qucstionnoit quelqucs habitans des plus intelligens sur les connoissanccs 
qu’il pouvoit en tirer; il me dictoiU l’ordre de marche, tant pour les 
chemins que les colonnes auroient a tenir, que pour les precautions k 
prendre centre I’arniee et les places eqpemies. 

“ 11 arnvoit souvent que les notions qu’on lui donnoit Ih-dessus 
n’dtoient pas bien justes ; et comme j’avois l’atten lion de monter tous les 
jours k clieval, quand j’etois dans un camp, pour aller reconnoitre le 
pays, les chemins et les lieux oh Tannic pouvoit aller camper, je n’eus 
pas fait tiois oti quatie marches que jc commensal a m’y former. 

“ Un jour M. de Luxembourg ay ant voulu me du ter une maiclie, je 
rcconnus que ceux sur le ra])port desquels il 1 avoit dressde n’avoient 
pas du pa> b une ausbi cxacte connoissencc* que ccllc que j’en avois prise. 
Je lc pnai de vouloir bien pcrmittrc quo je lui lusse ce que j’avois fait a 
cet egard. Jc lui en fis la lecture, £t il me dit* ce quo vous avez dsesse 
lh, vaut nneux que cc que je vous dictoi6 , iaites it present comme vous 
l'entendiez: prenez toutes les cscortes et les gaidcs que vous voudrez 
pour aller reconnoitre les pa>&, soit qu’il s’agibse de marche, de camp ou 
tie foil rage. Depuis.ce tems-Li je lui rendois seulement coinpte en gros 
do la mauierc dont jc dressois les ordres ; mais quand les choses dtoient 
de consequence, apies les avoir couchdes par cent, je lui lisois lc tout, 
ct il fai&oit les changemens qu’il jugeoit a propos. Il ne faut pas 
cioirc que cc ifit legerement qu'il me donn&t sa confiance ; car en ic- 
connoissant les pays, )’cn fmsois dessiner la carte k vfte seulement ; j’y 
(aisois marqufcr le camp d’ou l’armee devoit partir, aussi-bien que le nou* 
veau’qu’elle alloit prendre, avec la louto que chaque colonne devoit 
•tenir pour s’y^endre ; de plus tous les po&tes oh il falloit avoir des dd* 
tacheinens pour la surete de la marche. 

“ Quand l’heiufe de l’oidre etoit venue, et que tous les gfficiers gdne- 
jaux y etoient, il me faisoit lire 1’ordre de myche, apies quoi il en don- 
noit la feuillc au licutenaqt-gdntral de jour, qui la remeltoit entte 
• les mains du mardthjl de camp # *. Celui-ci faisoit assembler le major- 
general de l’infanterie et lc mart'chal des logis de la cqvalcrie. Il leur 
dictoit h cliacun ce qui pouvoit regarder b&i corps en particular, et its 
violent de-lh le distribuer aux majoft dc leurs brigades, pour le porter 
en&uite chacun h sa troupe. * 9 

“ Comme souvent j'dtois seul qui eusse reconnu le pays et qui puBse 
rendre raison de ce que contenoit ford re, ceux qui dtoient charges de 
1’exdcution me demandoient des eclrfircissemens, k quoi il falloit queje 
r^pondisse et que je leur expliquassc toute*cho»e; e’est cetqiu m’a 
oblige h approfondir les matihres et en recbercfier les prineipes. 

“ Depuis ce tems-lh dans tdutew les armees ou j’ai servi, j’di*toujoqrs 

* * I f Celui-ct faxstiti assembler ft mo /or.* A pi^aent l’usai^e est que le m&rdchal deft 
logis le doitae hn-m&me au major general, &c., et teroar&hal de camp ftoafftatn'en 
» commupicattozi qua la aoir lonqpe las troupeB \%it aussi” * 


OB 
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et^teftSanee fa gfehSfal et4red§4 tous leB ordws et tews let pTqjet^ pout 
led^p&tations des anxk&t* J’y faisois un double service; et m&nepar* 
vena qve jVtols &U ’grade tfofficier general, et quoiqu'H y e&t tm tt&nfehal 
gtS&ftl des logis de rarmde cn litre* le feu Roi voulut que cq tf&t fud mn 
«en fisse ttaijcrur# les principles functions, outre mart service d’offierer 
qua j*at toujours fait*depuis 1600 dans les armies dc 
4’Allemagne on d'Espagne, jusqu’h ia campagfte de 1738 que 
fm ^sneore exerce' le m6me enfploi au sidge do Kell* quoique je fusse le 
‘jM^ancieh lieutenant-gdndral df rarmde.*** t 

From the year after he began to be pemianently employed with the 
aroriee ia these staff functions, the* King always commanded*hi$ attend- 
ance In his closet at the end of each campaign, to render him an account 
of all that had passed, and to i^ceive the royal ideas tor the ensuing 
campaign ; on which Puysegur, from his local knowledge of the seat 
of War, was required to give t his sentiments. The King used to 
designate the* number of troops of which his armies would be composed, 
in comparison with the estimated force of the enemy ; ami first entering 
much into details with Puysegur, he conferred subsequently on them 
with the general appointed to command. Finally, when his Majesty 
had decided on the plan of operations, Puysegur was entrusted with the 
duly of drawing up the project in ^writing, with all the dispositions and 
details necessary lor its execution. In the preparation of these papers, 
he aays he often worked alone with the King, while at other times the 
general destined for the service was present. Our autobiographer's 
narrative of these facts, however, goes somewhat further than probably 
h$> designed in proving his own admission to the royal confidence ; it 
shows also how much the interference of the King mu*t have shackled 
the free agency of his generals ; it transfers fiom their heads to that of 
the Sovereign himself a large share of responsibility for the conduct of 
ea|sh campaign ; and may assist not a little perhaps in accounting for 
the disasters which overwhelmed the French armies after the exit of the 


fltout commanders of the preceding age. It may even explain the cause 
>of^hat aosolute dearth of great names in the French armies during the 
la6t«ye&ra of Louis XIV., which — if \\c set aside the dubious title of 
Viliara to an exception, — after half a century of almost n perpetual and* 
glorious warfare, produced not a single commander at all worthy Of the 
school of Conde and Turenne. Nor need, we wonder that a system of 
meddlesome dictation, imposed by a Sovereign himself destitute of mili- 
tary genius, should have smothered ajl originality of conception, and 
paralysed all independence of action in tjie leaders of his armies ; and it 
may surprise us jts little, that the men who were formed under such a 
system, should have proved fliemselves helplessly unequal to an encoun- 
ter with the bold and masterly genfbs of ^ur Marlborough. *’ 

*Of that illustrious commander, by the* way, we do not observe that 
Puysegur 1ms ever found occasion to speak throughout his long work ; 
nor, though he served some ten or twelve equally memorable and cala- 
mitous campaigns against, the English General, does his book contain 
th$*Iighfl lest trace, that we have been stole to discover, of the existence 
of the conqueror of Blenheim, Bamillies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet 
This studied avoidance to mention th&vefy name of Marlborough it too" 
obvious to have been accidental, ahd too general among the French 
of the same agl to he the peculiar areproach of .puysegur, 
But' whether it proceeded from mere national and professional antipathy 
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to.ihe men who had humbled the pride of the French auspice, or from 
* t some whimsical^ notion that the memory of his triumphs might he .extut , 
gukhed in the silence of his enemies,* their tacit agreement is equally 
curious* for th^ disingenuous and illiberal spirit which it betrays, and for v 
the&gh tribute which it unconsciously offers to his genius. In that age* t 
it seems, it was thought easier to consign to oblivion, than to depreciate, . 
the achievements of the gifted conqueror who hail broken the charjn of 
French invincibility. * 

In the case of Puysegur, hgwever* the^ndulgence of this feeling has 
been injurious even to his own reputation. For a critical analysis of 
the operations and errors in the campaigns of the Succession War,-**- 
which he witnessed, and no man was belter qualified to illustrate,—, 
would have b^en more useful to his pupfession, and would have con- 
ferred higher value upon his work, both scientifically and historically, 
than can be claimed for the whole okits present elaborate contents. 
The posthumous form of its publication, too, wquld have saved him from 
the invidious position,’ in winch every military historian must be placed 
who becomes the candid critic of his contemporaries. But, in fact, Puy- 
segur had survived the reverses of the war and the faults of its conduc- 
tors buffifienlly long to speak of both without offence ; and in the court 
of Louis XV., the actions and commanders of the last reign were already 
abandoned, with marvellous unconcern, to the verdict of history. It is 
the more to be regretted that Puysegur has not so illustrated the cam- 
paigns, in which lie pei formed such important staff functions, because 
he seems to have preserved materials for tins pufpose, and declares ex- 
pressly that, besides several memoirs on the operations of subsequent 
years, he had prepared a series of detailed plans of marches, encampr* 
ments and battles, in the five campaigns winch lie had served under 
Marshal Luxembourg in Flanders. The commentary which he designed 
to accompany these illustrations, his son states, was found in too 
unfinished a shape for publication. 

Upon the dq^itli of Luxembourg, in 1694-5, Puysegur continued to be 
confidentially employed by the King until the peace of Ryswick, in 
1697, when a new occupation was found for him in exhibiting the image 
fcf vvar to the Uuke of Burgundy. After examining the ground in the 
vicinity of Compeigi||, wheie a camp of instruction *was about to be 
established fofthat young Prince, Puysegur was appointed to give him 
some general lessons on the art of vvar, and to arrange the daily details 
of movement and disposition for the troops. The impending struggle 
T)f the Succession Wav soon opened a more anxious game ; and, being 
privately sent to Brussels as the persona^ agent of Louis XIV., to 
secure possession of the fortresses of, the Spanish Netherlands for his 
grandson Philip V., Puysegur arranged the project, which was success- 
fully executed, for introducing the French troops into tiiObe places. 
While engaged in this transaction, m which he had an opportunity of 
witnessing the wretched condition of, the Spanish army in tire Low 
Countries, he proposed to Louia # XIV. a piano for^ its re-organization* 
for his grandson’s service, on an establishment of twenty-five thousand 
foot, and seven thousand horse.. At this epoch, the troopsPof Spain in 
the Netherlands were few in mmfteqr, without discipline or subordtati* 
tion, miserably paid, and serving* under various and discordant regulft* 
tiom. Being composed of Spanish, Italian* Walloon, and Genmtarie^ 
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merits, there were constant disputes for precedence among their Officers, 
whose very designations of rank were as various as their language. 
The proposal of Puysegur being adopted, this heterogeneous army was 
augmented at the expense of the French King, its regimen^, were 
recruited and placed on an uniform footing , and a new code of regu- 
lations was provided for its government. This code, which was printed 
under the title of Oidbnnance de Phihppe F., and of«which Puysegur 
himSelf was the authoi , proved, lie assures us, so well adapted to its 
purpose, that by its means all the troops m tht Spanish service, though 
of different nations, had since Been enabled to serve together, and even 
when mingled in the same brigades with the French regiments, without 
the occurrence of a single dispute Puysegur* s code was still strictly 

followed in the Spanish service when he wrote , and it jnay even, fqr 
aught we know to the contrar\ , have remained in force to our own times. 
But the stai of the old Spanish glory, which had maintained its brilliant 
ascendant fora whole ctntury in the well fought fields of Italy and the 
Netherlands, and shed out its waning splendoui on the triumph of Nord- 
lmgen, had for ever set in the bloody plain of Rocroi. Ihe ancient 
spirit of the ‘soldado’ was extimt, ami it needed some influence more 
powerful than the book of “ mbs and ltgulalions” of our tactician to 
evoke and reanimate in the^Spfmish service the pride of place and sol- 
diership, which had been quenched in fifty \ear$ of inglorious sloth. The 
laiyels which the Spanish armies have gained undti the Ordonnanc 
indited bv our good Marshal, have lurdly evil since, we opine, been 
sufficient to furnish om; wreath tor his blows 

Fioni the commencement of the Succession A\ar, Pu\scgur served 
m Flanders until, m 1703, lie was sent to Spun 43 4 Diicctor-General '* 
of the French troops m the Peninsula uncle 1 the Due de Berwick, 
charged with his usual duties of icconnoitring the theatre' oi operations, 
superintending the details of matches and encampments, and establish- 
ing the nece ^ary inigazmcs In 1706, he was repalled to assist the 
Duke de Vcndomc 111 the same functions 111 Danders, in which countiy 
he continued to serve until the peace of Utrecht. lie has forgotten to 
Btate whether he was present during this penod, at the battles of 
Ramihes, Oudenarde, and Malphquel, — on the first of “which fields h » 
old coips, the Regiment du R01, laid down their arms to the Lnglisli 
cavalry, — but recovers his recollection uptime to rccorcPhis subsequent 
service, after the unmentionable Marlborough had retired from the 
scene, at the capture of Lrndau aij3 Isihouig from the Imperialists. 
After the jeice of Kastidt, which followed those successes, Puvscgiu 
continued m such emplovmeut as was afforded bv a pacific era of twenty 
years t in which interval, *after the death of lus royal patron, he was 
first named, under the Regenc\, # a mejpber of the Standing Council of 
*VVar for the government of tly Arnu , and had subsequently the Honour 
to be bc lected to give Louis XV. lessons on the principles of the 
art mihtaiy Without disparagement to Puysegur, indeed, it must be 
fpnfes&ed^that, on the fi^ld of Fontenov, {hat \oung Monarch was des- 
tined to study undef a«greater mastef of the science. But our author, 
on the breaking out of the war with the empire in 1733* at least at- 
tended the initiation of his roval pUJnl in the practice of his art at the 
siege of the fort of Kelil , aqd, in the following year he was appointed) 
fqr first time, to the .command in chief of -an army, and entrusted 
with the defence of the whole line of thecLow Country frontier from the 
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Meuse io the sea. This waB at once hia first elevation toHhe supreme 
command, and his last service ; nor does it appear to have afforded him 
any occasion of displaying his science'with distinction. For f witfc the 
bare mention .of his appointment, he closes the details of his auto- 
biography. 

Having offered the preceding sketch of Puysegur’8 services, for the 
same reason which he uses as an apology for his autobiography, namely, 
for the sake of the proof that the appointments which he held in the 
field had given him unusual facilities for. the study of his profession, 
and that the principles which he undertakes to teach had not been 
formed without much practical experience, — we shall sufficiently com- 
plete the introduction of the worthy Marshal to our readers by briefly 
describing the contents of his volume. -And here we desire to offer one 
preliminary remark only, as equally applicable to this and future papers 
m the 6ame series, that it will not at all form part of their design to 
attempt any elaborate analysis of the tactical theories and commentaries 
which have fatigued the patience of every age of soldiership ; but simply 
to note the principal characteristics of some of the military writers who 
are most worthy of illustration, — to sketch the mental features, — and 
relate as much of the personal fortunes and qualifications of the men as 
may most readily place the peculiarities *d£ tfieir writings in relief before 
the reader ; and to present to the professional student, who is disposed 
to expend his “ labour of love” on their pages, something like a catd - 
logve raUonnt of their lucubrations. 

The declared design of Puysegur in this work* is marked by some 
singulanly, as emanating from a soldier, who might justly pride him- 
self upon a long career *>f active service, and w'ho could not he disposed 
to under-rate the importance of sueh piactical experience in warfare as 
he had himself enjoyed. Rather might the octogenarian, who bore 
some honourable scars, and whose hair had been blanched in the field, 
have been expected to Bhare m that not unnatural, though somewhat „ 
, exaggerated contempt for the “ pedantries ot science,*’ which the old 
soldier of practical service is too apt to indulge. Nor, without a smile, 
would any vetc^m, we believe, of the school of experience, hear a de- 
cfaration gravely propounded by a less authority than Puysegur, that 
“he undertakes to. show how, without a war, without troops, without 
armies, without being even compelled to quit home, — by rftere study, 
and with a little geometry and gjography, — rt is possible to learn all 
the theory of warfare in the field, «hom the least to the greatest of its 
parts ; and all this, in the same manner as the Marshal de Vauban, by the 
theory contained in the woiks winch he has lgft us, and by the practice 
whigh lie has established in conformity Jto it, teaches us the art of*forti- 
fying, attacking, and defending jilaces : which is daily even taught by 9 
persons Who have never either served or bc«n employed in the construc- 
tion of works.” He contends on the #ther hand that, if, to make many 
campaigns, and to be present *n numerous engagements, were all that 
is required in the military art, — tl^p oldest corporal^ in an army would* 
have the best title to its command. By which strain of argument, how- 
ever, he designs no more thau to prove that perfection fn military 
science is not attainable merely fly. long practice in the field*, but 
demands also a careful study of the true principles of warfare ; and, that 
without some previous acquaintance with the* theory of the art, the^ttost 
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.valuable lessons of experience will often be lost. And, whatever may 
%e thought of the sotmdhess of Jthese opinions, it is evident that they 
♦conscientiously resulted from a sense of the deficiencies, cinder Which the 
author himself, as he elsewhere tells us, had laboured in the outset of, his 
career. With su^h views he applied himself to illustrate for others the 
principles of tlie art,* in which he had been himself .laboriously self- 
taught. 

\ The plan of his course of theoretical instruction was, to trace the 
past history, and to develop ‘‘the growth*, that he might examine and 
display the existing state, of the art of war. The execution of his 
design is simple and consistent. In the first or historical division of his 
task, he proceeds to deduce from the study of ancient authorities, — 
among whom he enumerates ds his text-books — Homer, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Arrian, Polybius, Caesar, and Vegetius, some 
general conclusions on the stat£ of the art of war in the classical ages : 
to collect from Pere Daniel materials for the next link in military 
history between the fall of the Roman Empire and the modern revival 
of science: to study its progress until his own times in the Memoirs of 
Montecuculi, and in the relation which the great Turenne himself had 
written of his wars: and, finally, to illustrate from his own ob nervations 
and practice the modern system of warfaie, in comparison with the 
Rfman and Grecian strategy. The second part of his %olume is 
devoted to a series of lectures on imaginary operations (ofFendvc and 
defensive) in the country between the Seine and the Loire, as a sup- 
posed theatre of war ; and was intended to explain the principles and 
rules, on which the great business of a campaign and the \arious de- 
tails of service in the field should be conducted. This part ol* the work 
also offers many valuable pieces of tactical criticism, m the shape of 
commentaries, upon different passages in the wars of Turenne, between 
whose dispositions and those of Caesar, under circumstances somewhat 
♦similar, a very lively parallel is drawn. Of the first division of the 
work many portions appear to have been originally composed for the 
use of the Duke of Burgundy and of Louis XV. The second part' seems 
to have been framed to serve as the basis of a course of lectures on lih 
art which he gave his own son before the war of 1733. 

In the remarks upon the warfare of the classical ages, with which, of 
course? he opens Ins work, Puysegur neither attempted to offer a com- 
plete treatise, nor has he, perhaps, succeeded in exhibiting the results of 
much original research and reflection. "liuthig running commentary 
on the authors whom we have named, is always spirited and interest- 
ing: his deductions are often shrewd and ingenious ; and his specula- 
tions *are in general distinguished by good sense and probability. A 
•single observation which he oflers at tfite outset, will sufficiently indicate 
the general tone of his sentiments upon ancient tactics. “ My object is 
to expose the fallacy of a vulgar dpiuion which maintains that, since the 
invention of fire-arms, war has been compacted on principles essentially 
different from those* which had previously prevailed, and that, therefore, 
it d information which Is to be gained from tlie works of the ancients 
ah agy longer be turned to account Upon this subject 1 will venture 
to affirm that the science and the art of war have always been, and 
must ever continue, immutable ; that they are incapable of being effected 
.toy w M changes of wetop6ns j and thaf leaders of armies, whenever 
vemdk the, true principles of warfare* have felt themselves in all ages 
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dually bound to accommodate their orders of battle to the peculiarities 
of the ground on which they have haa to fight, and to the use«which 
they'dbuld make of their arms. That our orders of battle at present 
cad be formed on no other principle; will be gathered from the follow* 
ing pages/* • * # 

From his remarks on the ancient strategy, our Marshal proceeds, 
through a brief intermediate sketch of the'decay and revival of military 
science, to consider the actual State, in hvs own time, of th^ theory and 
practice of the art of war, and to devclope his system of tactical instruc- 
tion. This portion of his work forms' a very valuable compendium of 
the military knowledge and usages of his times, with relation to the 
composition, equipment, training, exercise, and evolutions of troops, 
both infantry and cavalry ; to orders of battle, march, and encamp- 
ment ; and to various operations for tiie investment of fortified places 
told the covering of siege operations. On all which divisions of his 
subject he will be found by the curious reader, not only a full and satis- 
factory illustrator of the organization, discipline, and tactics which 
European armies had attained immediately before the middle of the 
last century, but an excellent comment^toj upon the general principles 
of his art. Apart, indeed, from the historical value of Lis testimony, 
and amidst much, of course, which is obsolete, there is to be gained m 
his volume a great deal also of professional instruction applioable’to 
the present as well as to the past ; and it is altogether a work which 
we may presume to declare no military student can read without both 
entertainment and profit. 

One of the most interesting circumstances that it illustrates is the 
rapid progress of the changes which Puysegur had witnessed in the 
organization of infantry, and the yet gi eater revolution which it still 
remained for a few years to effect. When lie entered the French 
seivice, the battalions of mfantiy were formed six and eight deep, one- 
fourth being qukemen and the remaining three-fourths musketeers, 
witff match and bandoleer, with the exception of the grenadiers and 
four men in eaqh of the other companies who carried fusils or firelocks* 
\Vhen # he wrote, the pike and musket had entirely disappeared, and 
the whole battalion was armed with the firelock and bayonet of the 
present construction : but tlief formation was still three deep for the 
cavalry, and four and five for the infantry ; lie himself recommends a 
jlepth of even six ranks for thl* latter ; and in marching order there was 
an interval of twelve feet betweefti each rank, which was only closed at 
the cliaige. Compare these unwieldy formations, even how not a hun- 
dred years old, with the energetic changes which the great Frederick 
introduced in the same generation, or the yet more rapid tactics by» 
which the Prussian system was super&ded in the French revolu- 
tionary wars 1 • 

The progress of those changes, which he had himself witnessed, is 
traced by Puysegur with some minuteness. Irfth^war, which followed 
the peace of Nimegueif in 1688, the proporlibn of pikes had been 
reduced to one-fifth; and “thequ^pn of arms for the infantry*’ wqs soon 
displaced altogether by the invention -which formed the bayonet to fix 
on, lrfttead of into, the barrel of thef firelock. But though at the open- 
ing of the Succession War in 1701, some regiments in the French ser- 
vice had* already laid aside the pike, it was not until £be printer of 
17034, that its use was entiftely abandoned ; and shortly afterwards; 
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says Puysegur, the fire-lock andf socket-bayonet were substituted uni- 
versally for the musket. Until the same epoch he describes the 
fusiliers as employing the old bayonet with the wooden •handle" which 
screwed into the, barrel, and of cpurse prevented its use at the same 
time as a fire-a?m ; and the precision of this Btatement 9 from so unques- 
tionable an authority, contradicts the vague and well-kpown tale in 
GroBe— that “ in one of the campaigns of King William in Flanders, 
in an engagement, the name "of which* his informant had forgotten,’* 
tberft^were three French regiments already equipped with socket- 
bayonets, one of which, advancing as if to the charge, staggered for the 
moftient the 25th British regiment, by unexpectedly pouring in a heavy 
fire with fixed bayonets. Nowf, from Puysegur’s account, it is evident 
th&t^a later period — probably during the Succession War— must be 
assigned to the tale, thus loosely inserted by Grose into that wretched 
piece of patchwork, which he miscalled a history of the British army, 
and which, ill-arranged and meagre as are its contents, subsequent com- 
pilers, to the disgrace of our military literature, have not been ashamed 
servilely to copy. 

Puysegur devotes one chapter to the inquiry, whether infantry 
equipped with firelocks and bayonets are better armed than with pikes; 
and considerable weight is due to m testimony which embodies Jus per- 
sonal experience on the effects of both kinds of weapons. lie begins 
by maintaining that, ,in the admixture of pikes and muBkets in the 
same battalion, proper use had not been made of the advantages of 
the former arm ; and he exposes the obvious absurdity of the practice 
which had always prevailed of drawing up the pikYinen in the centre of 
the baltaliou with the musketeers on their flanks , by which m a < barge, 
of cavalry especially, the musketceis were first left to be cut up with- 
out protection, and by their rout the pikemen next exposed to be 
turned in flank and rear. To this mal-forniation lie attributes the little 
resistance which the intantry had latterly offered to charges of cavj|lry ; 
and he refers the estimation which the pike had gained to those earlier 
wars in which the proportion of fire-arms was small, tue array of bat- 
talions deep, and their whole front bristled with the same weapon. On 
a formation of five deep, he therefore proposes that the pikemen should 
be placed throughout the line in the centre rank ; by which, in close 
order, the two front ranks of fusiliers kneeling, the pikes would pro- 
ject sufficiently to cover them, and tlie tw o rear ranks would also b" 
enabled to give their fire; while, by facing about, the whole battalion 
migli^ with equal facility vepel an attack from the rear. But lie con- 
fesses that, while bucIi demands l for its use are rare in real service,*the 
•pike, even under the moBt favourable circumstances, and more especially 
in enclosed countries, was always an unwieldy and embarrassing arm ; 
and he arrives at the general coiftlusion, that it had been wisely aban- 
doned for the fusil and socket-bayonet. • He is a staunch champion of 
the dpetrine, that whenever infantry* “ knows its own strength” it is 
impossible cfor cavalry to break it ; and this 1 , not through any such 
fttiperiprity as had been fancied in jhe f pike, which had no other merit 
than, its length and was easily turned aside ; but because, if the foot 
will ^polly reserve their fire* against cavalry UQtil the proper moment, 
.they will cover the ground In their front “ with a rampart of men and 
horses,” which the horses of the next rank cannot be brought to face. • 
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THE BARBARY CORSAIRS. 

IN CONTINUATION OF * PIRATES AND PIRACY FROK Tf E ElRWEST AGES.* 

No. V, 

We have now to turn towtfrcfs a horde* of pirates, who had long been 
ravaging the Mediterranean shores, and occasionally committing 'their 
robberies on the European side of the Atlantic ocean. These were, the 
well-known and dreaded rovers of the^ Barbary states, whose exploits 
spread such t8rror, that the greatest Christian powers disgracefully pur- 
chased their forbearance by annual tributes. And although the depre- 
dations were as lawless as those of the jftarooners, the perpetrators were 
specially protected from the penalties which the law of natfons applied 
to all other sea rovers, from its being recognized as a principle, that 
fixed domain, public revenue, and a certain form of government, ex- 
empted them from the character of pirates, which we are assured by 
profound civilians, a nation cannot be deemed, notwithstanding that, in 
this instance, practical proof is afforded of the absurdity and falsity of 
the theory. From this circumstance* instead of being hunted down, the 
Barbary states have been permitted to fit out armed vessels, and assail 
the commerce of all Europe, under the name of Corsairs : a term which, 
from their mal-practices, has been usually considered as synonymous 
with pirates, but is noj actually so. The word is derived from the Ita- 
lian Corsalc , or Corsario , a privateer, whose object ct corseggiare , to 
cruize, comes a cursibus , particulars which seem to have been overlooked 
by Lord Byron when he gave a title to the tale of Conrad, Medora, and 
Gulnare. There is, however, a wide difference between the Barbary 
Corsair and a privateer ; the first, usually fitted out by individuals, acts 
without any cdTrimission, and against wliont he chooses, under the flimsy 
veil of the authority of a governor of a piratical town ; but the second, 
»lso equipped fly individuals, is responsibly commissioned by regular 
powers* and only attacks those who are at war with the Prince, or state, 
from whom he bears that commission. The Barbarv Coipair falls to 
immediate cruelty and pillage, and acknowledges no tribunal, or inter- 
national law ; but the privateer i$ amenable to authority, and has no 
property in any prize gntil it is legally condemned in a competent court. 
That Europe suffered such contemptible and bloody barbarians to com- 
mit their monstrous outrages so long, with Almost entire impunity, is a 
disgraceful inconsistency m the Jjistory' of past centuries, and a sketch of 
the caifeer of the piratical states cannot bfit be interesting to the nau-* 
tical reader. 

Without entering into the discussion, as to whether Barbary derives 
its name from the tone of its native voices, its deserts, or t^e savage 
dispositions which it nourished, it frill be requisite tb advert to its'history 
posterior to the decline of the ancient Mauritania, Numidib, and Car- 
thage. * • 

Aft^r the Eastern Emperors had recovered Barbary from the Vandals, 
they retained their dominion of it till the middle of the seventh c&tttury, 
frhen the .disorders and commotions of the empire induced the Saracens^ 
already victorious .masters of Egypt, to add it to the rule of the Caliphs* 
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To accomplish thk end, the famous Arabian chieftain, GccubaWbh- 
Nafil\ f about a. j$* 650, advanced^ at the head of 80,000 choice cavalry, 
and, meeting with little resistance, quickly overran the whole country, 
even to the. Western Ocean, into which he proudly spurred his chai’ger, 
till the waves covered his stirrup’s, saying, “ But for thee, O sea, 1 
conquer more. The total reduction, however, 'bf Barbary, was 
apt completed till about a. d'. 707, in the reign of the Cal^m Walid-ibn- 
Abd-al-Mclek, the tenth successor of Mahomet. This Prince, who was 
esteemed equally fortynate and wise, aware of the difficulty of long 
keeping so distant a country in subjection, politically divided it among 
his t commanders, and thus formed the well-known independencies of 
Morocco, AJgiors, Tunis, and Tripoli. Nor did his Generals stop here, 
for after hqpng made him Lord of very near all Barbary, they conquered 
the greatest fart of Spain, withdhe Balearic Islands, Sardinia, and Cor- 
sica, and acconsiderable portion of Gallia Narbonensis, or East France. 

The progress of the Arabians, their spreading the arts and sciences, 
and their vicissitudes through several centuries, are not the object of 
these pages; we therefore hasten to a. d. 1492, when, having lost Gra- 
nada, their last hold in Europe, the Moiiscoes, or Spanish Moors, were 
compelled by Feidinand and Isabella, to renounce their religion, or 
transport themselves to the coast Africa. This impolitic and unjust 
expulsion ol nearly a million of active subjects, left a great part of Gra- 
nada, Murcia, and Andalusia, depopulated, and produced moBt preju- 
dicial consequences to “the commerce and industry of the whole kingdom, 
and also to Christianity in general ; for the vanquished Moors, breathing 
inveterate rancour against the Spaniards and. their faith, and fully bent 
upon revenge, settled on those parts of the coast, from whence they 
could best execute their purpose. The exiles then confederated with the 
Mahometan Princes of Barbary, and fitted out small squadrons of 
cruizers, which made depredations on their persecutors, and carried off 
great numbers of them to slavery. This created great consternation, as 
the exasperated Moriscoes were not only well acquainted with the bays 
and creeks, but also the accesses and recesses of the various holds on 
the Spanish shore* ; and it was more than suspected that they held cor- 
respondence with those of their brethren, who had /embraced the alter- 
native pf remaining under the Catholic sceptre. To check these pro- 
ceedings, Ferdinand assembled a fleet of men-of-war, in 1 508, for the 
invasion of Barbary, a measure of* such popularity among the fiery 
bigots of Spain, that the austere Cardinal Ximenes, though then con- 
fessor to Isabella, Archbishop of Toledo, and Prime Minister, volun- 
teered' to conduct an expedition to Oran in person, and at his qwn^ 
expense, provided the place should belong in perpetuity to his sep. He * 
accordingly raised a sufficient force, took the town “ as if by a miracle/’ 
and triumphantly entered it in his pontifical robes. This success led to 
the further conquests of Bujeya, Tripoli, and Algiers, at which last 
pkee a strong fort was erected on thy Jezeir, or rocky islet in its front, 
from which it derives its name. This was furnished with cannon, well 
ftUpplied with necessaries, and garrisoned with 200 soldiers, under an 
experienced commander, to overajvf the town, and a grievous thorn it 
proved in the side of Algiers for several fears, as it utterly prevented 
the formation of a refuge ibr their vessels, and kept them constantly in 
•fear off a cannonade. f 
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*. In tbis distress, the African' sovereign of Algiers, SeJim-aJm-ToMni, 
in 1516, incautiously besought the assistance of the terrible^ Ardnje 
Baste, better known as Barbarossa, an epithet which lie acquired from 
life redness of his beard. This extraordinary man, the son of a Lesbian* 
potter, was already renowned as a* brave and sjulfifl Corsair, or, as he 
styled himself,* “ the friend of the sea, and the foe of every body else 
who ploughed it and from commencing with a little galiot, had now 
a fleet of twelve galleys, begidfe smaller weasels. But while occupied as 
a pirate, adopting the ideas and acquiring the talents of a conqtifct&r, he 
aspired to something greater than thfe command of his rovers. From 
enriching the ports which he frequented, through the thoughtless prodi- 
gality of his seamen, in expending ttoeir booty, lie became extremely 
popular, inasmuch, that in 1514 he had been elected Cli^of Jejeli, a 
district between Bujcyah and the Scbba Rous. Thus situated, nb invi- 
tation could have been more welcome to the active Corsair than that 
which he received from Abn-Toumi, for his newly-acquired realm 
brought him in but a scanty revenue, nor was he absolute. Committing 
the charge of the fleet to his brother Ileyreddin, he forthwith marched 
at the head of 5000 men to Algiers, where he was pompously received 
as their deliverer. Such a force gave fiim possession of the town. The 
ambitious conqueror, having perfidiously murdered the monarch, whom 
he came to assist, caused himself to be proclaimed king in his st*ead. 
He then proceeded to establish the authority which he had usurped, by 
arts suited to the genius of the people whom" he had to govern ; by 
unbounded liberality to those who favoured his elevation, and by cruelty 
as unbounded towards all whom he had any reason to distrust. Still it 
required all his judgment to preserve himself in his usurpation, even 
after he had detected and frustrated a formidable conspiracy formed 
against him and his haughty Turks, by the Arabs and Algerines. 

In 1517, a Spanish fleet arrived before Algiers, which liad been fitted 
out by Cardinal Ximenes, to restore the son of the murdered Selim-abn- 
Toumi to the throne *. It consisted chiefly of galleys, but had likewise 
some men-of-^ar, and a number of transports, in which upwards of 
10,000 troops were embarked. The Spanish Admiral, Don Diego de 
Vera * having landed about 7000 of his men, was vigorously assaulted 
by Barbarossa, in which encounter the greatest part of the Christians 
were either slain or taken ; and to complete fhe calamity, before those 
# wlio might otherwise have escaped could recover the ships, a furious 
tempest arose, by wlrfch many vessels were driven ashore and stranded, 
to the almost total destruction of the wimple armada. * This stroke of 
gqpd fortune greatly enhanced the credit of the resolute Cors&ir, and 
finally established him in his station. • 

Thus secured, Barbarossa turned liis*views to further conquest, laid 


m Of the unfortunate Selim’s family, very little is known. Yet Mons. Laugier de 
Tassy gives, as authentic, a detailed account of the rumantic passion which Barka- 
xossa conceived for Zcphiri^ the healthful widow of ttye ifhudered prince,— how he 
made red-hot love to her,— bow she scornfully rejected him, — how he addressed 
letters to her as M the transcendent image of the sun,'* — how she, albeit a mere Arab 
woman, wrote set replies, and called him names,— with many other things* u of that 
sort,’* every one of which bears internal evidence of untruth. This absurd story pro- 
bably urged Dr. Brown to compose his tragedy of f Barbarossa, wherein he haw given 
fh& ambitions Corsair such a blustering, swearing! passion-tearing character to sup- 
port, thatlt is one of the severest lung-triers of our stage. , 
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siege to Tennez, made himself master of it, and was acknowledged as 
sovereign. He then attacked the neighbouring king of Tremizan, 
vanquished him in battle, and added his dominions to those of Algiers. 
c At the same time hq continued his predatory excursions along the shores 
of Spain and Italy, and the depredations which his ga])eye committed 
carridS terror over the whole Mediterranean sea. Charles the Fifth had 
now commenced his reign, one of whose first acts was to furnish the 
Marquis de Gomarez, Governor *of Oran, with a reinforcement of 10,000 
tried soldiers to wage war with the Corsair. The Spaniards, aided by 
the dethroned sovereign of Tremezan, executed his commission with 
such success, that Barbarossa was soon shut up in the citadel of that 
place. Aft^lefending it to the°last extremity, he was reduced to the 
necessity of waking his escape during a dark night, by mounting 1500 
of his Turks on such horses as lid had provided, and stealing through a 
postern with r his booty and treasures. But lie had scarcely left the place 
when the Marquis got news of his flight, and made after him with such 
celerity, that at daybreak the following morning they were in sight of 
each other. In this extremity Barbarossa scattered his jewels, plate, 
and treasure along the road, hoping thereby to delay the pursuit ; but 
the stratagem failed, since the Spaniards had the good sense to resist 
the f bait. At length the Marquis overtook the Turkish rear-guard on 
the banks of the Huexda, and fell upon them with great vigour. Bar- 
barossa, with many of the foremost, had already crossed the river ; but 
seeing so many of his adherents in jeopardy, he generously repassed it, 
formed his followers, gained a slight eminence near them, and held his 
pursuers at bay. After a desperate conflict, m which, although he had 
but one arm, the pirate “ fought to the very last gasp, like a lion, 5 * he 
was slain, with most of his men, in the forty-fourth year of his age, 
a. d. 1518. 

The alarm occasioned among the Turks at Algiers by this disaster 
was so excessive, that had the victorious Marquis marched immediately 
thither, the Levantine influence in Western Barbary would have been 
ruined. 

Khairruddin, or, as it is usually written, Ileyreddin, the brother 
of the fallen, chief, known likewise by the name of Barbarossa, was 
unanimously elected to suqpced him ; and the choice fell upon one who 
Boon proved himself not at all inferior to his gallant predecessor in spirit 
or merit — but he was, withal, of greater cruelty. # At the first general 
consultation which he called, the danger of their party from the advance 
of the Spaniards, and the probable disaffection of the native Algerines, 
who bore their yoke with impatience, were discussed ; and it was carried 
by a great majority, that they should instantly embark, with all their 
effects, on board the fleet, ana abandon that place which they deemed 
it impracticable to maintain. Their new king was of the same mini, 
and was a^out to make off, when he was dissuaded by some of the more 
resolute corsairs, who* pjeaded the necessity of first waiting for intelli* 
gerice of the enemy's motions. This saved their power; for in the 
meantime Gomarez withdrew to Oran, &nd the general apprehension 
subsided. % 

fieyareddin now directed hfg abilities tdtoards the establishment of 
•bis authority. He regulated, with admirable prudence, the interior 
police of his kingdom, carried on his natal operations with great energy. 
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2nd extended his conquests on the continent of Africa. For his greater 
security he despatched a trusty kaiah to Constantinople with rieh pre- 
sents, *to plaCe his dominions under the protection of the Sublime Porte. 
This mission Was most favourably received the Qrand Signior sent* 
him a body of Turkish soldiers sufficient for his defence against domes* 
tic as well as foreign enemies ; and, as a farther token of favour, special 
leave was granted, by public proclamation throughout the Ottoman 
empire, that whoever Was disposed to fenter into the Algerine service 
should be put upon* immediate pay, and enjoy all the privileges and 
immunities granted to Janissaries. This was the foundation ot that 
system of oppressive government, which continued fiom the beginning 
of 1510, to our own times. TJe Pofte was foi a long time punctual 
in annually sending over reciuits Gieat numbers of luflk, whq were 
either malefactors or in desperate circuffi stances, or oh any other account 
uneasy at home, resorted thither from the Levant , and thus they be- 
came capable of opposing tne C linstians, and entirely suppressing the 
authority of the Moors and Arabs 

The Spamaids witnessing these transactions with pain and jealousy, 
made another attempt to dislodge tls Turks from Algiers. In the 
summer of 1519, a fleet of thnly men-of-wir, eight galleys and a num- 
ber ot transports filled with BoldierS, under Admiral Moncada, entered 
the bay, and so alarmed the town, that many of its inh ibitants fled, 
while the rest secreted their treasures This expedition was doomed to 
misfortune, for a sudden gale arose from the north-east, a wind which 
always sends in a prodigious swell Many of then ships perish* d, 
together with their ctews, and the rest were dispersed. This catas- 
tioplie left lleyrcddm to pursue his schemes almost unshackled, and 
las unceasing activity occasion* d inconceivable injury to his enemies , 
for notwithstanding his now being the soveieign ft several states, he 
never forgot his vocation as a corsair, nor failed, once or oftener in a 
year, to sail on a cruise against such Christiuis as lie could surpuse, 
scouring the seas and coasts, and dailj increasing m iiclies and power. 
Jills ciuclty, however. seemed to increase with Ins success, and the 
brutal torments inflicted on those murdcitd m his presence aie so revolt- 
ing, us to destroy that homage which we icel inclined tojender to lus 
talents and address. # * 

While Heyreddin thus made Sjiain tremble at las very name, and had 
•not only a squadion^of her iojal galleys, but even li^r Cipitana or 
Admiral galley, in las possession, the little Spanish (prt before-men- 
tioned still continued to bridle lam m las* stronghold, and compelled 
« hifti to beach his vessels with infinite toil, m a dangerous cove a mile 
to th» westward of the town # He therefore now lesolved to carry ol 
demolish it. Aflei several fruitless att< mpts he bethought lamsclf of a 
stratagem. Two Moorish youths vferc directed to aflect an escape to 
the fort, and crave admittance, under # pretcnce # of a desne of embracing 
the Christian tenets, but in reahty to inform* lam of the st<tfe of the 
garrison. Don Martino de Vargas, the governor, immediately ldmitted 
them, and received them into *hi^ own family, where they were to be 
instructed previous to baptism E&stei-day falling soon aftei, while 
the garrison were attending 'high-mass, tfie strangers were observed by 
a female servant, to be making signals to the town. Suspeoting misr 
ohief^ she instantly broke in upon the service to acquaint her mastei, 
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ivhp, quitting his devotions, repaid to the spot, and seizing the lads in 
the very act,#insfcantly hung them on the rampart at which their towns** 
men were then gazing. Heyreddin, fully persuaded that -this severity 
<wa8 intended to mortify and insult him* furiously breathed revenge. 
But even in his'angci;, and while vowing the fortress to destruction, ne 
obsewad the form of sammoningit that very day, offering an honour- 
able and advantageous capitulation on condition of immediate surrender, 
but death in case of obstinacy. * To this th? brave Don Martino, despis- 
ing the menaces, made a bold and appropriate reply, which so exas- 
perated the Turkish officers, that' they swore by the Koran not to quit 
the siege till they had lost their lives or carried the rock. About this, 
for the Christians, inopportune* moment, a large French ship had 
rum ashore near Algiers, by which the Turks were enabled to borrow 
her h$avy ordnance* and therewith animate a formidable battery which 
they had thrown up. On the Cth of May, 1530, a terrible fire was 
opened upon the devoted fort, and maintained night and day, upwards 
of a fortnight, without respite. Such was the fury of this incessant 
cannonade, that the walls and defences towards the land-front were 
almost beaten to dust, and the greatest part of the gallant garrison 
killed. Yet the undismayed residue, worthy of the best days of Spanish 
heroism, held out with determination : although there was not the slight- 
est 'prospect of relief, nor a shadow of hope for saving a post which they 
knew to be of the highest importance to tlieir country. At length, 
Heyreddin finding the Spaniards made but a faint resistance, concluded 
that they were reduced to the last extremity, and that therefore he might 
safely make the assault. Accordingly, on the ‘oixtecnlh clay of the 
attack, having embarked upwards of 1200 of his best men on board stout 
vessels, they landed before sunrise under the breach, and entered with 
very little opposition. Don Martino, though his strength was nearly 
exhausted, was foufld defending a postern, and overpowered. Only 
fifty-three soldiers remained alive, who were wholly spent; with fatigue ; 
and as they had been exposed not only to the heavy fire from the can- 
nons, but also to incessant showers of arrows and smajl shot, not one 
of those few survivors escaped unhurt ; and Don+Martino himself with 
several others, were grievously wounded. In this state they were 
driven into Slavery, and the Ottoman flag was hoisted on the smoking 
ruins amidst the rejoicings and wild acclamations of all Algiers. 

The noble Don Martino was sent, 1 by his ungenerous adversary, to 
the bagnio, wounded as he was, among the common slaves; they, 
however, treated the unfortunate commander with such tenderness and 
care, that he was soon pretty well recovered. Some months afterwards 
he was dragged before the haughty conqueror, who, after using, many 
bitter and insulting epithets, worked himself into an ungovernable rage 
on witnessing his captive's imperturbable firmness, and inhumanly 
ordered him to be bastinaded to. death on the spot. This barbarous 
sentence was instantly put into execution ; and the unhappy gentleman 
expired under that excruciating torture in the tyrant's presence. 

This tragedy over, Heyreddin was at, leisure to execute his plan of 
forming a commodious haven, by joining the islet to the town by 
means of an extensive mole; and 1 no fewer than 30,000 Christian 
slaved being set to work* without interruption, r it was finished in less 
than three years, and well fortified; andrfrom thenceforward Algiers 
braved Christendom, r 
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# Hdving thus secured the seat of government, the crafty Corsair re- 
1 solved to take advantage of the dissensions between the Tunisians and 
their sovereign, Mulei-Hassan, and, aided by a powerful flfcnsiort of the 
Gjpni Signer's galleys, surprised * that state in 1533 without oppo- 
sition. This was an alarming stride, and so rousedjilig jealousy of the* 
European powers, that the application of Hassan to the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth for assistance, was ru# likely to remain unheeded. 
In expectation, therefijre, of an attack, Heyreddin constructed enor- 
jf mous fortifications, ana prepared for defence without being unmindful 
of securing a retreat; while, to lose no time, he forthwith exacted 
heavy sums from his new subjects. “ Nay, not satisfied with all this/ 
says Haedo, 44 his own and the other corsairs* galiots were perpetually 
scouring the seas and coasts of Italy, *where, during the remainder of 
1533, all 1534, and part of 1535, they committed most unaccounfflble 
outrages, without seeing any one who Offered to oppose their progress, 
or who ever durst look them in the face/ 

Charles the Fifth had now, however, collected one of the most 
numerous armaments that ever floated, amounting to several hundred 
vessels of all sorts, and among them ninety royal galleys, in which 
were embarked a body of 30,000 land, forces, under consummate com- 
manders. At the end of June, 1535, the expedition arrived m the bay 
of Tunis, attacked and carred the Gftletta, and thereby became masters 
of more ihan three hundred brass cannon ; eighty-seven ships, of which 
lorty-lwo were great gallejs; and an immense quantity of fire-arms, 
svvprds, ammunition, and other warlike stores. Tunis soon followed 
the fate of the Goletfa; Mulei Hassan was replaced on the musnud ; 
and 7000 or 8000 Christiana, whom it was the Corsair's intention to 
have blown to atoms, were liberated from slavery. Though all this 
was effected with celerity, and with little loss in the field, the most 
abominable outrages w f ere committed by the licentious soldiery, who, 
besides wantonly slaughtering many thousands of native men, women, 
and children, ^ven murdered each other in considerable numbers lor 
plunder. 

• As for Hey Addin, when he found that all was lost, lie drew off his 
trusty»Turks, and precipitately marched, with much of his treasure, by 
land to Ilona, where he had previously despatched eighteen of his 
largest galleys, for such an exigence. Though severely cliecl&d, and 
bitterly enraged, he was undismayed ; so, in some measure to return 
4hc unwelcome visit wjiicli he had leceivcd, he embarked his men, and 
set sail for Minorca. As it was “universally known thaj the Emperor 
was at Tunis, making war on the Corsairs, there wag no apprehension 
of^eing attacked by those very men whose extirpation the “ flower of 
Europe ” had undertaken, and fthose ruin*appeared inevitable. When? 
therefore, the insidious Heyreddin hove id sight, he so well understood 
the probable feeling, that hoisting Spanish colours, and with his crews 
rigged in round hats, caps,* jackets, *and*other articles of dress allot 
Christianesca , he beguiled suspicion, and entered* Port Madon in an 
orderly manner. Near Pbilipet Point, a rich Portuguese t arrack rode 
at anchor, by whom the Cor&ir%were saluted as friends; bttf, as a 
return to the compliment, they boarded her under a shower of shot and 
arrows, and after a desperate conflict, gfhined possession of he&^ibr 
the ship t>eihg large and w^l manned, was* ho easy prize, though SO 
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unexpectedly attacked, and did not strike till but few of her crow re- 
mained alive. Losing no time #0 the Corsair made up to the town, 
which, * after#! feeble resistance, was entered, sacked, fired, and laid 
desolate. Upwards of 6000 persons were carried away into sl&Very, 

• together with much booty. Their o arrival at Algiers caused much joy 
to the Turks, arid especially to Hassan Aga, the favourite who had been 
left regent: for news had arrived of Heyreddin’s having been driven 
from Tunis, and that he had fled no one could tell whither ; and there 
was not a little dread that the victorious Imperialists would have fol-j| 
lowed up t fce blow by attacking them. 

In 1535, Heyreddin Barbaro&sa visited Constantinople, with the 
view of begging the Sultan's assistance for the recovery of Tunis, and 
was well received by the Porte. But he nevermore returned to Algiers; 
foifl&olyman the Magnificent offered him the high command of the 
Turkish fleet, in opposition to* Andrea Doria, who was the greatest 
sea-officer of that age. Barbarossa was proud of this distinction, yet 
generously declined it till a commission for life was signed for his 
faithful Hassan to be Holyman’s viceroy at Algiers in his stead. 
Hassan Aga was a Sardinian renegado, and had been taken when a 
boy by Heyreddin, who, admiring his comeliness and vivacity, reared 
him with attention, and advanced him to the highest posts in his 
power, in all which he distinguished himself by his equity, prudence, 
and resolution ; and the name ot Hassan Aga Sardo is still remembered 
as the beBt of the Algerine rulers. 

Such was the man who now assumed the direction of the Corsairs ; 
and no sooner had he taken possession of his nevw government than he 
sallied out and ravaged the coasts pf Spain, thd Ecclesiastical States, 
and other parts of Italy, with greater lury and success than ever. 
These descents so alarmed and scandalized Pope Paul the Third, that 
he earnestly solicited Charles the Fifth to exert himself, and root out 
the marauders. The appeal was not made m vain ; for, besides being 
elated by his glorious success at Tunis, the reseptment of that active 
monarch was around by the loss of ,1ns fortress on the rock, by the 
indignities heaped upon his governor there, and by the aggressions 
committed against Ins subjects; added to which, the prospect of restor- 
ing young Selim to his paternal throne fired his thirst for renown. A 
tremendous armada was equipped, which he determined to command in 
person: and that notlmur ‘might be wanting to stimulate zeal and render 
the enterprize both popular and successful, the Pope published a bull 
with a plenary absolution of all sins ttf such as should embark, and the 
promise of a crown of martyrdom to all those who should fall in the 
conflict. No fewer than 500 bottoms of all •sorts, including 120 men-»of- 
nvar and 20 great galleys, were quickly fitted out, and 30,000 choice troops 
sliipped on board; besides numbers of nobility, knights of Malta, and 
gentry, among whom were some Englishmen, who attended as volun- 
teers at their own expense, filom motives of religion and glory ; and so 
gteat wa£ the gene&tl Confidence iiv success, that many ladies ‘ also 
embarked. 

.This, mighty fleet, conducted bv the famous Andrea Doria, cast 
anchor in the bay of Algiers on the 26th of October, , 1541, which was 
at .]gast three months too late in theT year ; for the great depth afld ex- 
posure of the bight between the points p of Taihedfus and Akkonada, 
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Vender^ it at all tiroes liable to rolling swells, and in the winter months 
il is notoriously unsafe. 

‘ The arrival of such a force threw the whole town into the jitmost 
consternation inasmuch as their best men were then dispersed in the 
provinces to collect the annual tribute. In this dilemma, Hassan be- - 
haved with singular judgment and ^solution ; apd beihg duly recom- 
mended to surrender by the Emperor’s herald, and promised many 
tokens of favour if he acceded, replied wfth some humour, that “ he 
should take hitn for a madman who would follow the advice of an 
enemy.” " # . * 

Meantime Don Carlos had already experienced the inconvenience of 
the bay, in being obliged to disembark his troops through a heavy surf, 
the roughness of which compelled thesmen to wade ashore, and pre- 
cluded the landing of tents and necessaries, while frequent falls of rains 
rendered their situation most comfortless. However, the general Spirit 
was excellent ; each individual did liis best towards forming «n encamp* 
ment ; and the imperial pavilion was pitched oil the eminence above 
the town, on the spot still called the Emperor’s Castle. 

Noticing that the invaders were loosely cantooned on the flanks of 
that hill, liassan made a sudden sortie on the third day of the invest- 
ment, and furiously assaulted the I talfan" division of the army, just 
before daybreak. As it had rainec^hard in the night, their matches 
were extinguished and their powder damp ; and, being taken unawares, 
the vigorous onset of^the assailants created disorder. But the Chris- 
tians rallying, they repulsed the Turks with gVcat slaughter, driving 
them back to the very town ; and had not the gate Bab-Azun been 
hastily closed, would have entered with them. As it was, notwithstand- 
ing the showers of shot, arrows, and other missiles, from the ramparts, 
the Knights of Malta gallantly carried their banner to the very gate, 
into which one of them stuck his dagger — an exploit in which he re- 
ceived his death-wound, with hundreds of his companions in arms. 

The weather must have presaged a storm from the time of the 
armada's bringmg-to ; and had that simple marine monitor, the baro- 
meter, been thiii in use, the dreadful disaster which ensued might have 
When avoided, by the ships running over to Tviza, on a thirty or forty 
hours’ lioticrf 'Jhq observant Doria had, indeed, apprehended the mis- 
chief, and warned his Imperial Master; but having no ptfsitivo data, 
sucli as would have been afforded by the mercury, they perhaps hoped 
the fresh breeze they were then experiencing was at its maximum. But 
<?n the night of the 28th of October, after the effects of the sortie had 
fatigued the whole camp, the gale increased a peilect lTUrricane from 
the northward, accompanied with deluges of ram, which thre# the 
unsheltered Christians into the greatest distress, and destroyed most of* 
their ammunition and provisions. As daylight advanced, a horribffi 
scene opened upon their eyes. Th« ships in the bay, on which de- 
pended the safety and subsistence of the army, were mostly driven from 
their moorings and bilged, and bo^i sea and edast^ were covSred witlT 
fragments of wrecks, spai*, goods, and drowned bodies. Thousands of 
Moors and Arabs, of both sex^s, beholding this destruction, rushed to 
the sea-side, stripped those naked* who gained the shore, awf then 
speared them without mercy. The number of square-rigged vessgjs 

/ only, which perished ixf that dismal night, was not fevm than 140'$ . 
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^nd many of those that rode till the morning, fearful of foundering af 
their anchors, as the storm still rqged and the sea rolled home, slipped 
and ran aground on the sand between Tamedfus and the Wad-Haridj, 
thinking to escape : but as the Wet and weary multitudesr landed,* they 
c were inhumanly and unresistingly butchered. Ulloa, among other 
instances of* African tjiirst for blood, relates that when Don Antonio 
Carriero, a flag-officer, beached his galley, a beautiful ‘Spanish damsel, 
richly habited, and bedecked* with costly jewels, was conveyed ashore 
unhurt: but neither her blooming yoOt^, extraordinary charms, or 
tearful explications, — or even the prospects of ransom which her 
appearance held out, — were sufficient to save her life ; and she was 
cruelly pierced by the lances of the savage barbarians. 

The ferocity displayed by thft Moors and Arabs, on this and other 
Occasions, was more the impulse of depraved and sanguinary disposi- 
tions* than of regard for the Turks ; by whom they were ever treated 
with tyranny, insult, and contempt, besides being ground down and im- 
poverished with heavy and arbitrary exactions. And numbers of these 
blood-hounds were natives of the Mettijah, the very people who were 
supposed to be ripe for rising in favour of young Selim, 

The Emperor’s magnanimity under this heavy calamity was ex- 
emplary, although his anguish’ at the fatal event which blasted his 
lmpes of success must have been ^bitter and deep. He comfort* d the 
wounded and afflicted to the best of his power ; and to satisfy the 
hunger of his troops, caused all the horses to be filled, beginning with 
his own. lie then issued directions lor a retreat to Tamedfus where 
he was to embark in the few vessels that had weathered the gale. 
Though this was a march of little more than a dozen miles, it was one 
of extreme difficulty under the existing circumstances, being through a 
miry-clay, and having to cross the river llaradj, and to wade several 
brooks now swollen by the excessive rains. The army traversed this 
waste in three divisions, with their sick and disabled in the centie ; and 
were closely followed by the enemy, who, augmented by several tubes 
of mountain Africans, hung upon their rear and harassed them ex- 
ceedingly. They were not, however, seriously attacked till the hurry 
and contusion of the embarkation commenced, when Iiassan tell upon 
them with desperate fury, making great slaughter, jtnd* cam ing oil* 
many ‘captives, before lie could be successfully checked. The mini her 
of troops landed, are reported to have been 20,000 foot, and 6000 
horse ; of all which scarcely one- third got safe on board again : and 
Spanish prisoners were so numerous in Algiers, that by way ot con- 
tempt, some of them were*, sold at a single onion per head. In addition 
to this heavy loss, it was computed that of those afloat, 300 principal 
officers perished, with more than 8060 soldiers, besides marines and 
galley-slaves. • 

After this signal deliverance, l&e Algerines extended their conquests 
among the neighbouring states, r and assumed such consequence among 
\he European powers, ds to be acknowledged with form and ceremony. 
Their insolence increased with success ; ships of every nation wtre 
liable to confiscation and capture at tjieir caprice ; and so alert were 
their cruisers, that until an Englfsh Consul, Mr. J. Tupton, was sent 
tltgge, in 15i[2, our countrymen were, as Queen Elizabeth’s letter ex- 
. prised it, **vill entreated* and grievously ve&ed.” The commerce of 
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\aly,*Spain, and Portugal, suffered, deplorably , but tbat of France 
escaped pretty well for a time, winch was partly owing, perhaps, # to her 
powers and paitly to her policy. “ We all know,** said Morgan, m 
1731, “ that the Trench and Turks were, all along, a s much cater- • 
^cousins as they have been ever since*.” , # 

While Algiers was thus progressing, the other piratical states of 
Barbary were also on the advance. Morocco, indeed, though the 
greatest African military powprj was ratlicr inveterate and mischievous 
than formidable bv sea, from its want of the means of llaval equip- 
ment, — the shallow ^>orts of Sallee and Marmoia being its principal 
Btitionsfor rovers* yet poor and contemptible as their craft* were, and 
mean and cowardly as vveie their crewsf they weie disgracefully allowed 
to drag many thousands of Christians into slavery, the majority of 
whom were never redeemed Tunis, after remaining under the alltes of 
Don Carlos for a time, was i educed by fem in Pash iw, for Stiltan Selim 
the Second, m 1574 , on which occasion the conqueror destroyed all the 
Chnstiiiib whom he found in the place, Bave about fourteen, who were 
sent in bonds to Const mtmoplc, as living evidences of triumph. The 
same active Pasha also wre ted Tupoli from the Knights ot Malti, by 
which it fill undir the government bt tlic cdebiatcd Dragut Rais 
These stites aftcrivirds adopted a 4>im,of policy ncirly similar with 
that of Algiers, being, it not equilly povveiful, equally hearty m Che 
caused pillage, and their incessant dissensions and revolutions pi e- 
scnled a similar series of peifidv, cruelty, and restless ambition, forming 
the sune scenes, only with different actors \Y ith their wars and com- 
motions among each*othei wc have nothing to do, but the injury 
which they did to l hnsti initv , mil the misery they inflicted upon m- 
numenblc families, surpiss belief No European vessels were safe, 
and when the Corsurs found a deficiency ot prev at sei, they nude 
cruel descents along the coasts, plundering vilkges and towns, ^md 
drivin r away multitudes of the inhabitants into hopeless eaptivitv It is 
somewhat inconceivable, that the people residing along the Meditcr- 
l me m shores should have illowed such disgraceful nests oi lawless de- 
predatois to continue for the centuries during which they suflertd these 
dre idfrfl visitations a To check them, Don Carlos had given the islands 
of Milta and Goza to the Ojder of St. John of Jerusalem, wjio had 
sworn perpetual enmity to the infidels. But though the Knights 
behaved with such courage and address as to merit their title of being 
if hairier to Christendom, and to command the respect of even the 
Coisairs themselves, their efforts were against Mahometans in general , 
and their force was never sufficiently large *to attempt more than the 
punishment of the pirates by occasional captures of their vessels. . 

Y < t *the men who thus bearded the JCuiopean potentates weie a 
mcic horde of blood thirsty and dcsj^cable barbarians, and their Bhips 
were equally contemptible With their % crews Some of their vessels 
belonged to the government, but the greater pant to opulent individuate 
They were usually sent U> cruise with mere verbal* directions, or orders 
to rove; and the flag to be attacked was left to the diBuStion of the 
commander, who was sure to b*e r%ht, provided be sent in a valuable 
prize The corsairs and the soldiery, who\p individuals were obliged to 
f embark by hire, had no«allowance in money.for their maritime ac^OT 4 " 
tures beyond their pay as government men, their going to sea being oil 
U S # Jouhn. No. 78, Majt, 1835. # . * D } • 
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the precarious condition of u noipurchase, no pay/* nor was the Cap- 
tain expected to find other victuals for them than the rusk, vinegar, and 
oil, which was also provided for the slaves ; they therefore usually pro- 
vided themselves with farinaceous ^preparations, dried fruits, and corfdi-^ 
ments. Besides Jheis arms and provisions, they carried but little 
lumber with them, for no chests were allowed. Whfin a vessel was 
taken, her crew was immediately removed and replaced by pirates. If 
she was a mere merchantman, the boarders were only permitted the 
“ kara-patalf " or plunder at hand, such as wearing apparel, arms, and 
moveables ; but the first soldier" who entered an* armed vessel was 
entitled t<J choose the first captive. The purloining of goods from a 
prize was esteemed most disgraceful, and severely punished by the 
bastonado ; and that the Buis, or Captain, should not fail in his duty, 
the Afga, or marine officer, who commanded the soldiers, was expected 
to report upon his conduct. Each cruiser sallied forth when and where 
he pleased, unless there was a Capudan, or Admiral, with them, an 
officer of high power, who could take whatever vessels he pleased, 
public or private, upon his speculations. 

On returning to port fropi a fortunate cruise, the flags were dis- 
played ashore and afloat, guns were fired off in all directions, and every 
demonstration of joy and honours given to the captors.* The booty 
belonged to the beylik, or public magazine, — the armatori, or owners, — 
and the captors, even to the Christian BlavcR, in proportionate shares. 
If the cargo happened to consist of aitielcs easily divided, an allotment 
was forthwith made; otherwise the whole was sold, and the money so 
raised distributed ; and the streets were filled with’ prodigal and noisy 
pirates, who quickly expended their gains after the manner of those 
who reap sudden profits. When there was no Turk or Moor inclined 
to purchase what was offered for sale, the .Jews were compelled to buy 
it. gJSome of the captives were presented to the Dey, Bey, or Pas haw, 
anuthe rest were sold at a publie bazistan, or auctiop. Those who 
had trade or calling were let out to hire, receiving in most instances a 
third of their earnings as their reward; while others jycrc selected to 
act as servants ; but the most unfortunate beings who fell into shivery, 
were those termed “ useless ” by the corsairs, consisting of ‘ poets, 

1 iterati* and ^he various professors of the* popular vocation of “ il dolce 
far niente.” c 


* While writing this, we cannot but recall to mind a circumstance which befell a 
Rais, vdiom we knew at Tripoli, 1817. This man hail sallied out into the Atlantic 
Ocean, where meeting with a Hanoverian ship, and finding that none of the few 
tspoke English, he did not suspect* that the herein the flag had any thing to do with 
our nation. Entering the port of Tripoli m great pomp, he was saluted oh eveiy side ; 
but Colonel Warrington, our Consul, caching sight of her colours as she advanced, 
made such immediate remonstrance, that the unhappy Rais was hung up# his own 
igast-head ere the flags of tijumph werb hauled down f 
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A JOURNEY FROM CALCUTTA, via CAWNPORK, TO BOMBAY 1 ". 

By a Natal Officer. 

At the end of our second day’s inarch from Agra we arrived at Fut- 
typoor Sikre, distant about tyCTity-three # miles. Futtypoor Sikre is a 
building pf great magnitude, and is said to have been the country palace 
of that extraordinary prince, Ackbar. *It is surrounded by high brick 
walls, but the interior is in a ruinous condition, the great mosque only 
showing signs of preservation ; but th# buildings attached still display 
symptoms of the style and grandeur of those days. The council-room 
of Ackbar and hfs descendants is a singular structure, being suspended, 
or rather supported midway from the floor to ‘the dome ar ceiling. 
The place where Uae Emperor sat was in the centre, and is of a round 
shape, having four approaches to it resembling causeways from the 
balustrades at the sides of the wall, and by which the councillors went 
and delivered their opinions. In the intenonof the mosque is a beautiful 
tomb of the mollah or priest who, it is 'said, advised Ackbar to make a 
pilgrimage barefooted to Agimere, in •rder that a son might be granted 
him to perpetuate his throne ; and as such son actually appeared in due 
t : .ne, traditionary scandal says that the mollah was the father, he hav- 
ing the queen in his holy keeping during the pilgrimage of the Em- 
peror. This son was Schanguire, and the father of Shah Jehan who 
built the beautiful Taf at Agra beforementioned over hii* beloved queen 
Montaza, an instance of attachment in Mussclmen seldom witnessed. 
There are several other tombs of minor individuals, but that of the 
mollah is the principal, being of marble, inlaid with precious stones, 
&c. The building being hi«h, the view over so flat a surface ^pis 
superb, Bhurtpqor being quite distinct to the view, distant about six- 
U en miles, and Agra and the Taj to the cast, about twenty-three miles. 

The next mooring, the 26th of November, at five, marched as 
before, and came to our tents at nine o’clock, at a small place called Bow- 
howlec * whence out future stages and progress through Rajpootanah 
presented a good deal of monotony, our halting places bein§ generally 
small villages; I. will, therefore, put them dowif in rotation, as present- 
ing no field whereon to make any interesting remarks. 

On the 27th we came to Kudawiil, a small village. 

28th, To Biana, where we received letters^this being fbe last post- 
offieg on our route fill we near Neemuch. * 

29th, # At Surodc, ten miles a gsod road, hut sandy. 

30th, and 1st Dec. At II indown, a consiiierable town. 

2nd and 3rd, At Ryepoor, eleven miles, being detained* a day from 
very he^Qtrain, which must have beer* a blessing to the country from 
the former unprecedented drought,; here there* is a considerable fort 
erected on the top of a bilk; good supplies, &c., and road excellent. 

4th, At Sarowlee, six miles and a half ; good shooting of wild ducks 
on a lake, and plenty of supplies*, jdl the roads hitherto geiferally 
sandy, «nd rather heavy for wheels. of any kind. ^ 
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5th, At Rosialghur, nine miles and three-quarters, road tolerable, and 
good supplies. 

6th, At Menapara, nine miles, a sandy encampment ;• no supplies ; 

• the road improving much, • 

7th, At Batoon, seven miles good road and supplies. 

8th, At Chror Mularna, ei^ht miles, ditto ditto. 9 

bth, At Pupulwarra, ditto ditto. 

10th, At Showar, fourteen ifiiles, a town built at the bottom of a high 
hill, bn the top of which is erected a large fort, wherein it was said 
there were 200 horsemen, and commanded by a relation of the Rajah 
of Jyepoor. This gentleman took an early opportunity of displaying 
his hostility by a refusal of supplies : whereon Major Blair, who com- 
manded the troops, sent to say that his men could not go without food, 
and that he would not answ^ for the consequences ; he, however, 
would not*make known the circumstance to them till twelve o’clock, 
when, if still refused, they would doubtless help themselves. Tills had 
the desired effect, by the production of plentiful supplies ; but so exorbit- 
ant were their demands, that the Major once more interfered and 
regulated the price according # tp the last station, and again the Com- 
mandant was out-witted. He, however, was determined to persevere by 
withholding guides to the next st&ion, and then Major Blair in his turn 
had the bunyas or grain merchants (then in camp) detained for this 
purpose ; the consequence was the immediate production of proper 
guides, and our friend in the fort was foiled at all points. 
w On the 11 tli we came to Bambour, (twelve miles,) in Ameer Khan's 
dominions. The history of this extraordinary jferson, now upwards of 
seventy years old, is well known, and will be found in any modern 
work or history of India. lie was originally a servant in some of our 
upper provinces, I believe, near Bareilly ; but being bold, active, 
anjjljjiterprising, he joined a predatory band, such as to this day infest 
these parts, and soon became their chief. He ultimately joined the 
famous Holkar, whose general and prime minister he became, and was 
the terror of the British arms ; finally he became a petty sovereign, and 
for his alliance and neutrality the Company have guaranteed hipi from 
his small principality an annual revenue of eighteen lacs of rupees ; 
and hS being a shrewd follow*, from seehig that the British power was 
increasing, preferred such to the turmoil of war. His army is all of 
horse, some of whom showed off btffore’us ; they were a dreadful cut- 
throat looking set of fellows, but expert horsenlen, and armed with a 
lance and matchlock ; they»wcre very civil to us, and # very different from 
the Jyepoor people, who were quite the contrary. * i 

• On the 12th we came to -Shankna,* fourteen miles and a half, road 
excellent, and supplies good.* 

13th and 14tb, at Dnoonie, wlfere we halted a day ; supnfcs good, 
but very dear, .as indeed it has been throughout from th^Bear of 
Arought,4mt not ofc schrcity, as the rgrain-holders have plentyin store, 
but exact .enormous prices, which the poqf cannot afford; and the 
instances of wretchedness that presented themselves are indescribable, 
the miserable objects eating berries on the road-side, and die in numbers. 
The country through which«we have of late passed is in general fiat 
and" sterile, but still have? ridges of hills or rroks as it were projecting < 
out of then)} each in height varying fr&ra 100 to 200 feet.* On tl&eir 
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binnacles are generally erected forts, which have become the habitations 


of those predatory bands so alarming in this country ; an instance of 
which now occurred. 1 


On "the morning of the 16th, just as we were mounting froth a stage 
called Punwar, twelve miles from Dhoonie, a sawhar arrived and in- , 
‘"formed Major Blair that the advanced baggage had foeif attacked about 
half-past three, «and a camel belonging to the Adjutant carried pff, and 
several servants and horses wounded from 4he showers of arrows poured 
in on them. The tents and breakfast utensils had been sent off the 
preceding evening, and the* baggage containing the officers’ effects, 
both public and private, started about two or three o’clock, so as to be 
at the ground nearly at the same time as the troops. This was the 
usual arrangement, as the camel seldom exceeds two miles and a half 
the hour, while the troops always make good four miles an hour. This 
band of robbers, who appeared to th(^ servants to be about 100 strong, 
seemed to be aware of this, and allowed the tents, &c. to .pass unmo- 
lested, reserving themselves for the public and private effects, under the 
idea that troops always have money with them belonging to govern- 
ment, and which is invariably the case. Major Blair, however, always 
attached a guard of twelve men to the public property, taking the oppor- 
tunity of sending his own and the officer* if they chose to avail them- 
selves of it, under its escort ; and thg robbers or 44 Mincos,” as they are 
here termed, which means 44 hill men,’* finding such to be the case,*lid 
not attack till one of the camels belonging to the adjutant fell in the 
rear nearly half a mile, which they instantly secured and carried off. 
Major Blair dispatched an officer and twenty men in search, with- 
out effect, except in tfce recovery of the camel, which was seen straying 
about without its load. This scene took place at a small village, four 
miles on the road, and as it was supposed they knew something of the 
affair. Major Blair summoned the head man to bis presence — a venerable 
character, who said lie was the agent or bead man of the rajah of that 
district, but knew nothing of the robbers, except that he Bupposed*they 
lived at a fort which lie pointed out. Major Blair, however, thought 
he knew more of the affair than he pretended, and detained him, taking 
•him on to^ th£ next station, in hopes that something might be elicited 
from him. 

The government of this country seems to correspond mucl^ to 'the 
old feudal system in England, the rajahs being like the barons, 
having retainers and followers, ^ho in their turn are allowed to go 
^ibout as predatory bands, exacting contributions from the peaceable or 
agriculturists, and levying black-mail, if it may be so termed ; as a proof 
ot ibis, all the cattle which wc saw in Rajpdotanali are driven inside the 
walls of a town at dusk, lest they might be taken off, or forays made. 
What*is more singular, this said rajah eg baron is in the secret of both 
parties, exacting with rigour rent £rom the lawful vassals, while at the 
same j|me lie has a perfect understanding with these bands of robbers, 
who pay him tribute for his good will. Mtvjor Blair, theyfore, bad 
little doubt that this agent was more or less cogifizant of the attack. 

At eleven o’clock on the 16th we came to our tent^ at a village 
called Gultarea, thirteen miles from Punwar, (which we left,) and is in 
tbe province of Ajmcer, belonging to tl\p Company ; and we may say 
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that we are once more on British ground. This possession * r of tie 
Company extends merely to thejr being as it were lords of the manor, 
and are paid by a ground rent, the resident at Ajmeer uniting every 
ofhcc within himself, such as collectpr, treasurer, &c. , and Nusserrabad 
is the military station of this province, which is of small dimensions. 

On the 17tlif we moved on to Sittorea, twelve miles, passing through , 
Surwaralaye town, tlie neighbourhood ol which is xery rocky and 
6tony ground, but the other «pait of the road excellent. 

On the 18th, came to bhapoom, a very lat‘ r e plate, and displacing 
Bign^ of prosperity. litre there is a college ol Toukics or Monks 
(which we visited,) and an impudent-looking set ol fellows, — fat, and in 
high condition, so like convents, and all such places One of them 
came to us and sud that we insist take oil our shots eie entering the 
sacred threshold; but I desutd some one to sa\, that our shots nova 
came oft, by desire, anv w here v but whin our heads preceded them. 
They returned a sulky look, and said nothing. We lode through the 
town on an elephant, and viewed the great lake, washing half the walls 
of the city ; out of which, tradition ^a\s, came alligators and devoured 
a camp of 10,000 men, which was pitched on its banks I went to 
have a look at the descendants of these said monsters, and soon found 
one basking in the sun, whith, "however, did not move until I gave him 
three shots. 

On the 19th, wo came to Mliow, a mighbouihood noted for villains, 

. such as thieves and Thugs , and on the ^Olh, we armed at Bhulwuna, 
where there 19 a post-office, bung on the main-load to ISu seuabad 
and 01 ^ provinces. We here received litters fiom oui fnouus, which 
were most gratifying; and some of mine at > eunuch, knowing my 
desire to precede the regiment, sent me two s wanci canicK in >u 
properly known as the Dioinedaiy ol the Bast, having onlv one hump 
on its back, while the camel h is two, and is the icai bca*-t ol Imulcn 
These one-humped camels at* 1 the omy sptcies bud m India, and cany 
burden as well as becoming seumue or running-camels. Tliesi an 
merely selected fiom tie stock, as showing more blood, by chant e 
often, and are then trained to running, the criterion ol excellence 
being, that the ruler can hold a lasin lull of water m his liana 
without spilling whde tin animal is tiotting Their j ace is usiuliy 
six mij£S the bout, which thev k <p U]> lor seven 01 eight hums 
successivelv, and are refilled by a trilling stimulant. Many, how- 
ever, go nine or ten miles an hour, but du>e die idle, and very high 
priced, perhaps as much as 1000 rupees , while the animal ol six miles, 
is usually bought lor 150 or *200 rupees. The burden canid 1 have 
found out seldom to vary in bis pace from two miles and thiee-quarLers 
|he hour, with a load ot 700 los weigltf, and his puce is generally 60 
rupees. The best are bred qJUhe Company’s btud at liissai, ncai the 
hills, and about 950 miles turn Calcutta. Having two sewanee 
camels, as before mentioned, s*mt for me .by a young friend, an oflicer 
otfhe 51fct Native Infautiv, it Nuunuch, 1 could not resist the 1 tempta- 
tion ol making a run,* but in m\ obstacles p> 'suited themselves. In 
the first plafce, I h id nev ei ridden a camel such as these, about eight or 
nine feet high, and, 's *condh, l 1/hd to iuii through a gauntlet ol 
known marauders and despgrauoes,. as many «.cts ot the* «liheeds, of 
-i«Kbrhad testified! 3laj'>. BUii, howevci, -joon obviated tlu latte^ by 
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i coffering me a guard of seven sfivvars ; and, accordingly, I prepared 
I a few trifles to start in the evening^to the next stage, Hameerghur, 
twelve miles, then to Chittore, twenty-four miles; and thence to 
Neemttch, tliurty-six miles. * 

Having ordered my camels to be in readiness by four o’clock, it was 
^'amusing to see the anxiety of MajSr Blair and^ther ladies to witness 
my debut on a camel — m mounting and guiding • to understand which, 
d slight sketch of the animal may be necessary. The head is ex- 
tremely small, and also the cars, with th« most brilliant fiery eye ; the 

# tail is small and flat, with scarcely any hair ; the back is curved up- 

* wards, with a hump on the centre, the 'top of which from the ground 

is about nine feet , the colour is generally fawn. When he is to be 
mounted or laden, he rests on Ins bellyj with his feet under him, nature 
having supplied him with a large haul lump, situated under his chest, 
foi this purpose VV hen m this posture, a species of saddle m&le of 
wood, and nearly the length of the ammUl’s back, with a division in the 
centre to allow space for the hump, which gives it the cflcct of two 
saddles, is well secured by ropeb, and stufled with some soft material. 
Stirrups aie attached to the front saddle, which, when equipped, resem- 
bles d cavalry one, having holsters and being high in front ; while the 
hump makes it so behind, the hind saddle mav dccommoddte another 
person, commonly a savant, hut, generally speaking, it is not occupied. 
fSext come the reins, winch are of rope, about the thickness of the 
little finger, and fastened to a small piece of wood thrust llnough the 
animal’s nostrils, the bight of winch should redch to his tail, so that the 
end may sene as a whip The animal b( mg now fully prepared for your 
reception, \ou die tes mount as you would a horse, see yourself film Iy 
placed m \our saddle, then take the r< ins in the left hand, keeping them 
gtnllv tight, and on the desne for the animal to use, you are to hold 
well on, as Ins motions are three, and you may be thiown if not on your 
guird On rising, he makes a small motion with his fore legs, then 
lie laiscs the Jund oucs, and vou aie sitting at an angle of about 45 
dc grees, which will throw y ou ofl if not on your guard you aie then made 
hoii7outal, almost mstantlv, by the last motion of the foie legs, which 
% puts the anim u on his u all fours,” with the rider on Ins back. The 
walk is slow, about two nnlcs and a half the hour , but when you wish 
to tiot, \ou speak as vou would to a hoise, dnd with a gentle, pull of 
the lcins, touch him over the neck with that part of the reins m the 
right hand, and he will then go ofl at the rate of six miles the hour, 
winch he can keep up*for forty or fifty miles In order to find whether 
you hive the motion of the animal, so as to ensure eassson the saddle, 
tlu^runswill always be gently tight, without motion ; whereas when 
the rcips jerk and have an up a^d-down motion, you and the animal arq 
not in unison, and the rider must be unea%y . There is no rule for one’s 
guidance , hut any one with half a head will soon learn it by piactice 
With all this theory m my brain, I felt awkward on mounting, and toox 
good care to hold well on, fore ^nd dft, while the animal v^as rising , 
I then took tli lems, and m about a quarter of an hour quite under- 
stood it, so taking lc ivc of my friends at the camp, I started ofl that 
evening to a stage called II ante i tghm, twelve miles, stnding my 
palankeefem m advance, to sleep jn, and, the seven horsemen as guards, 
which Major Blau was*so kind as to giveane* * 
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Next day, the 21stof December, I readied Chittore, twenty-four 'jniles^ ' 
and the following day I proceeded direct to Neemuch, thirty-six / 
miles, on the camels ; leaving my palankeen and horsemen to make two 
days of it. I, however, had a guard of the 2nd Local Horse, stationed 
at Neemuch, to see me in from stage to stage, as there arc piquets of 
twenty men stationed between Chittore and Neemuch, for the protec- * 
tion of travellers; such is the daring of the Bheels in«that quarter. I 
arrived easily to dinner, without being in the slightest degree fatigued ; 
and, for a journey, I think a Qfimel preferable to a horse. 

The cantonment of Neemuch derives its name from a neighbouring 
village, to which the authority z>f the British Government does not * 
extend. Indeed, the cantonment is its boundary, and is just large 
enough to contain four regiments of native troops, one of cavalry, and 
some artillery, with a corps of Local Iiorsc. I before mentioned that 
the extensible reason of these troops being confined within so small a 
compass, and so far removed ar &00 miles from our own possessions, is, 
that they serve to protect the Rajahs and Princes of neighbouring 
states, who, I believe, contribute to their maintenance, against 
turbulence or rebellion on the part of their own refractory sub- 
jects : they also serve the Company by being a perfect check on 
these same people against ^aggression, — thus combining the singular 
instances of friends and species foes, at the same time. As soon as 
you enter the cantonment, then England and everything belonging to 
it displays itself, — cleanliness, neatness, regularity: corn-fields culti- 
vated, with gardens oi shrubberies, — forming such a contrast to the 
surrounding country in a perfect state of nature, where the most lawless 
villains — strangers to civilization — are allowed t ,q prowl about, seeking 
for their prey. 

All thiB country ought, assuredly, to be in the Company’s hands ; 
for, wherever their sway is, prosperity and civilization, in a greater or 
less degree, displays itself. At any rate, order and law is established. 

From my friends I received a cordial reception — such as one is always 
sure of in India ; and next day I paid my devoirs to’ the powers that be, 
or were, viz.. Brigadier Fagan, — an honest blunt soldier, — with a better- 
half, and a pledge of connubial affection, with an excellent House to live in. 
AH the others followed, and I am much indebted to Captain Davkins, 
Major of J3rigade (whose brothers I knew — the guardsman and 
the sailor — long since d^d), for offering me the use of an establish- 
ment of tents and guards to Baroda, pluck he was sending thither for a 
friend. This was a cordial acceptance to me, .and a wind-fall which 
one does not always meet. They were to start on the 27th ; and as I 
wishe4 to Bee a little of 'Neemuch, 1 was to overtake them on jmy 
friends, the sewanee camels, at Pertautyghur, thirty miles off. During 
Ihe few days I was here nothing could exceed the kindness and attention 
of all parties. * , 

Having procured fresh servants, four, in number, the factotum of 
whom spoke English, I packed them all off, tents, guards, &c. on the 
27ui to rertaubghur,' there to await iViy joining on the evening of the 
28th at sht'P. m. Captain Dawkins, still alive to my comforts and 
wants, procured letters from the jpoiitical agent to the different states 
through which I had to pass^ — viz. Pertaubghur, Koeshalpqfra, JJaus- 
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^arra,.'&c., calling on them to pay me great attention and to contribute 
1 to my wants, safety, &c. ; these proved of great service, as the sequel 
will show, and many sincere thanks to Captain Dawkins. It was on 
the 27tb of December, that I first made my appearance on this stage of’ 
. life, and such an epoch called forth my humble but sincere attempts 
^fct thanks to the great Author of our being for jrtiuff jrteserving me in 
health and tranquillity through the various viscissitudes of a life much 
exposed in all ways to that period which, according to a certain author, 
man begins to be convinced he* is little better than a fool, and 1 pray 
that he may still guard me through all I may yet have to undergo, 
and that my future life may tend to hi£ honour, to my own good, and 
that of others who may require it. This day I dined with the Brigadier, 
and the following morning my young friend, who procured the camels 
for me, had a few of my particular acquaintances to breakfast and to see 
me off ; one of them having suggested that I should drive his buggy 
lor eight or ten miles, 4 accordingly sent my camels, on. At 
twelve o’clock I took leave of my friends at Neemuch, and drove off 
with an escort of two horsemen, which Captain Dawkins, still in the 
extension of his kindness, had stationed at the different stations to 
Pertaubghur. I overtook my camels ami horsemen nine miles on 
the road, and sent the buggy back to.riiy friend. The country through 
which 1 had to pass is flat, and villages here and there, but is noted as a 
bad neighbourhood. At six o’clock I came to Pertaubghur, whertf I 
found my tents and every thing prepared for my reception ; my camels 
went exactly six miles the hour for twenty-two fniles without stopping. 

I sent the letter from the political agent to the first minister of the 
Rajah, who immediately sent his “ salaam** (compliments), and that 
a guard of horsemen should be in readiness to escort me to the frontiers 
at any hour indicated. I returned my acknowledgments, and said I 
should move onwards at ciulit o’clock of the 29th. At that hour I did 
so, and the guard soon joined, four in number, mounted and equipped 
similar, I thinly, to our Local Horse. One of them came up to m& making 
his salaam, or obeisance, and said “ that the Rajah and the English 
were one,” to tvhich I did not fail to make flattering obeisance also. 
\\\t had not gone far er<^ we entered the jungles, so frightful by 
reports of former travellers. When one travels out of season, that is 
to say, immediately following the rains, in the months* of August, 
September, October, and November, you are exposed to the malaria 
arising from the leaves and vegetable matter, ere they have sufficiently 
dried, and they never fail to kill, as I am told, five out of six of those 
who may venture; it lias ftot the same effect on its inhabitants. I 
heqfd a story related that some young officers put all these reports at 
defiance and ventured through ion one occasion, but one only out of. 
four, ["believe, survived; I merely relate, this as told to me. Another 
instance was, that a young oflicer said “ he would ride through at the 
forbidden season on a sewanee camel, and would live principally on 
brandy and bread.” I am told he escaped, but caught a feyer wliwh 
never left him till he made atrip to Europe; if one is pushed for time, 

I think, however, he may venture as early as the 25th of ‘November. 
I, of course, found every thing dri8d % up, and should never suppose it 
to be*langerous a* any time from the appearance of the soil and trees. 
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The road to-day, the 29th, was narrow and stony, over hills arui 
dales, the former of considerable (height, and at twelve o'clock came to 
a small village called Suw&reeka, where we encamped under a large 
tree on the banks of a nullah, the water and supplies good ; <Vhat is 
meant in this instance by supplies is that the Hindoos and natives^ 
generally live bn*grqjn,buch as Hour, grain (on which the horses and,, 
camels are also fed), doll, another grain which, when ff boiled, becomes 
mucilaginous or jelly, and isT mixed with dour or rice. They have also 
ghei, a species of butter, but very inferior to real butter, which they 
ub 6 on all occasions ; and lastly bread made into cakes very much 
resembling the SScotch bannock,* these, I believe, are all their articles 
of food, and it will be seen that all animal food and fowls also are 
excluded: this, however, is ajfplicable only to strict Hindoos, but a 
great portion of the population are Mussclmen, who cat any thing, 
pork* excepted. It appears to t me that the Creator m his goodness 
suited there people, from their particular*posilion and climate, to a 
plain and simple mode of living, as experience shows that the use of 
animal food in so warm a climate engenders various diseases, which 
the Hindoo is a stranger to. He neither knows nor will he ever take 
our medicineB ; abstinence ^nd resignation to their fate being generally 
their cure ; therefore they mW be said to live entirely on the fruits of 
agriculture; their bullocks and co*vb serving as beasts of burden, milk 
atfd food for Europeans ; their sheep also for food, of which the Mus- 
selmen partake freely, and goats for milk to the Hindoos in particular, 
but what is singular that they, the Hindoos, use cows* milk, although 
the flesh would be considered an abomination ; indeed, it is rather pre- 
sumptuous in me thus to make remarks of the /oregomg nature, when 
all that concerns the religion of nations is too well known from the 
pens of able authors, and as I fear I am deviating from my rule of 
saying nothing hut what I see and experience, 1 think it would be better 
to resume my own little tale in the order of occurrence, and am now, I 
believe, encamped at Sumaruka, under a tree on the baijks of a nullah, 
with good water and supplies, two desidcratums for a traveller in India. 
The traveller in India, either with a large or small establishment, should 
take care that all his traps are concentrated to a certain point near 
his tent at dark, and that a sentinel is constantly over them. The 
horsesi if his guard consist of horsemen, -should be arranged in a circle 
or semicircle round his tent and traps, the people sleeping inside of 
the circle in the open air. It is recommended that upon the party occupy- 
ing the tent retiring to rest, every thing should "be under the sentry's 
eye, even to wearing apparpl, as it is said*the thieves are so expert that 
they approach your tents under guise of jackalls, whose cry and appear- 
ance they imitate wonderfully ; in this* manner they approach the tent 
on the opposite side to the sentinel, and, cutting a slit in it, enter and 
carry off what they can, even toi all that you may have under your 
pillow, so expert are they at thieving ; -the eastern natives are well 
irown inflight of hand; which is a tw,in- brother to a thief. I, however, 
never experienced anything of the above, but took all precaution not- 
withstanding, except always in the instance of sending my clothes 
under the sentry’s charge ; but I .always kept a lamp burning at night 
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in my 'tent, and which I would recommend to every one. The precau- 
tion, however, which I took was simply to make my treasure sure, 
which happened at this period to amount to about 2000 rupees in bills, 
thirty of it baing in sovereigns and twenty only in rupees. The plan I 
followed was this : I had a purse made resembling a lady's garter (men- 
tioning the sex, for which 1 beg to apologize; as.gerftleWn of the pre- 
sent day I believe never wear such things), to which I attached two 
strings, and there 1 carefully deposited my thirty sovereigns and bills, 
carrying the same during the May in my pocket, while at night 1 tied 
this said garter round one of my^knees, wearing, instead of sheets, thin 
cotton pantaloons, very common in Incfia, taking the precaution to tie 
them at the bottom and button them at top. i have been thus parti- 
cular merely as a gentle hint to those who may be similarly cir- 
cumstanced. 

The country through which I nojy pass, beween Neemuclr and 
Baroda, is that of the Blieels, a singular race, something like moun- 
taineers, and armed with bows and arrows ; we met several, but they 
were in general polite, I mean, made a salaam ; it is, however, con- 
sidered the most unsafe by Europeans, but from appearances I should 
not think so, and had 1 a choice of two evils, viz., to go from Agra to 
Neemuch without a guard, or from Neefnuch to Baroda, I should, 1 
think, prefer the latter ; but I have iv> hesitation in saying, that if the 
rulers of our eastern possessions took the matter in hand, travelling^ 
these parts would become equally secure as any where else, in the 
following simple way: — all these states are prote6ted, as it were, by us, 
and the Governor-General lias only, I believe, to express a wish, and it 
will be complied witlu; but between Agra and Nusseerabad, Neemuch 
and Mliow, there is considerable intercourse, and the intermediate space 
is infested with banditti, if 1 may so term them, to such an extent, that 
no one can travel without a guard. If the Governor-General were to 
call on these Rajahs to establish a horse police in all the villages, (which 
are never niore^than ten miles apart) — with the young male population 
always at hand, or at a short notice, to act as palankeen bearers, in this 
manner they wo^ld earn an honest livelihood, instead of robbing and plun- 
dering. The police should accompany the palankeen to the next stage, as 
a protection, and might be paid in the same ratio as a bearer; this mode, 

J am confident, would succeed $ and even if a palankeen shcfuld have to 
wait at a village till the semidar had summoned the bearers, yet tra- 
velling would be much accelerated, <us no one now seldom exceeds twelve 
miles per diem. In Bengal there «are bungalows for travellers, why not 
establish similar conveniences all through jhe country ^and if from 
Agrjji westward, let*them be thirty miles apart even, and a palankeen 
could travel thirty miles per diennat any season of the year; the same is< 
applicable to Bombay from Agra, or Delhi* 

Tiie next morn mg', the 30th, w e ware under way at half-past five, and 
purposed going to a stage eighteen miles, but on arrival there, found 
neither supplies nor water, and w,e re obliged to go on to adreaute&il 
town called Boongra, the whole distance bein^f twenty-five miles, no 
small pull for cattle and pedestrians. It belongs to the Raj all of Baus- 
warra, and we gotfvery tiling we Hitjied. In our way we crossed the 
Myhe# river, and the poor animals, enjoyed a hearty draught. During 
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the day we met several small parties of Blieels, with their boles ami 
arrows, and from avoiding us looked suspicious. 1 

Next day, the 31st, we moved on to Bauswarra, the capital and resi- 
dence of the Rajahs, twelve miles from Boongra, which we had left, and 
encamped close to the town, in the centre of which the Rajah's resi- 
dence, or pal&de, khone conspicuously, with its white turrets, perhaps of* 
marble. I sent my letter to the Minister, who sent to say he would pay 
me a visit in an hour or two", and in the meantime gave directions for all 
I might want. About threet in the afternoon he came, attended by 
peveral armed pedestrians as guards* but lie alone entered the tent, 
and sat down on the only chaii 1 had, while I sat on my bed. My ser- 
vant was now introduced to interpret, and I commenced by making 
enquiries after the Rajah and h« health, and that I was flattered by his 
visit, and thanked him much for the plentiful supply of all our wants. 
Our conversation was generaljy on the face of the country, which I 
observed seemed much more prosperous, and better cultivated in that of 
Bauswarra than any of the others, lie then hinted at his anxious will to 
gain the good opinion of the Company’s Government, which, I Baid, had 
the most just and enlightened views towards other states. He seemed 
an extremely well informed person, and of very easy ixood manners. 
His visit was about an hour\> duration, which was very agreeable to me, 
but doubtless much of its interest* was lost through an interpreter, lie 
seemed astonished that 1 should have come so far to visit countries 
solely ; and on asking me what station I filled, I replied, that I com- 
manded one of the King of England’s great ships, not deeming it neces- 
sary to explain to him the precise rank which 1 held, lest lie might not 
sufficiently understand it, and might suppose Jus own visit by desire 
of tMI Rajah was to one of inferior station. At my reply he seemed 
surprised, and said, that lie heard of them. He then departed, and sent 
me as a present a jar of excellent butter, which was very acceptable, but 
which astonished me, as lie was a Hindoo ; but 1 understand that the 
Rajah and he are so far enlightened, as not to allow their prejudices to 
interfere with the comforts ot strangers, and doubtless' the butter was 
made for me. lie also sent a guard of horsemen with a permission to 
see me to the frontiers, and requested that 1 would give the latter a letter 
to him, saying that they were attentive to my wants, &c. 

Ne^t morning, the 1st of Januaiy, 1834, we moved on to a place 
called Kalungarri, about fifteen miles, and the 2nd we moved on to 
Doongra, on reaching which vve crossed, the Bauswarra frontiers, and 
our guards and purveyor left us, und being called on for a letter lo 
the Ministerf I was at a loss what sort of one to pen, suspecting 
that it would be sent to the political agent, I acdDrdingly decide^ on 
„ the following, viz.— , 

“ Lieutenant — , of hi^ Britannic Majesty’s Royal Navy, Tbegs to 
acknowledge the attention and rqspect shown him by his Highness the 
Rajah of Bauswarra, in the person of his first minister, his Excellency 
‘Jgjjnmqer Chind,’ who, in a visit, made offer of every necessary want, 
and added that of a guard of horsemen to the frontiers. He cannot 
allow this* opportunity to pass without expressing how much he felt 
flattered at the evident ^igns of reBpect and high opinion entertained on 
the part of his Excellency fpr title British government in Indiq ; and 
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Lieutenant has much pleasure fin observing*, on his part, that 

through *all the states which he passed, not of the Company, }his of 
Bausw&rra is fey far the best cultivated, and the inhabitants seem orderly 
and prosperous. 

.* “ He begs his Excellency may accept of Bis best* wishes and high 
consideration. * 

“ On the Frontiers, Jan. 1st, 1834.” * 

I make no doubt but that jhfi foregoing species of diplomatic note 
will afford a laugh to my friends, as it ctoes so to myself when I think, 
of it. All the travelling is through their^unglc, but the roads excellent 
for horses, camels, &c., but not for wheel carriages. Doongra, where 
we now are, is a large village, but little bad water, out of pits only, 
where the cows of the village drink also. 

'Next day, the 3rd, we moved on to«a fine town called Thcllodc*, fif- 
teen miles ; excellent water and supplies ; and we crossed the Annas 
river, half-way, or nearly so. The 4th we came to a small place called 
Goollanee, sixteen miles through the jungle, but an excellent road, and 
on the 5th moved on to a small place called Jerree, twenty miles ; a 
long march, but supplies good, and water nlso. On the 6th we moved 
forward to a very small place called Dafna liouley, fifteen miles through 
thick jungle, but a good road. A bouley, in Id indoostanee, means a 
well ; and here we found a superb one. The 7th we came to Mulldb, 
eighteen miles ; the hill of Champaneer, with a fort on its summit, 
very high in the distance, south-west. 

The 8th we moved on to an excellent village for supplies and water, 
called Assodi, sixteen miles, being now within fifteen miles of Baroda: 
the roads throughout excellent for cattle, though not so for carffljges ; 
and on the 9th, at ten o’clock, a.m., arrived at Baroda, taking up my 
quarters at the travellers* bungalow. I of course paid my devoirs to the 
superior powers and stations generally, from whom I received the kind- 
est reception — £o like India throughout. 

Captain Wheeler, of the 2nd Bengal Cavalry, and whose establish- 
pent I had thq use of, I found here waiting, and I accordingly pre- 
pared gi few trifles, and hired a cart to convey my luggage and servants 
to the sea-side, forty-three miles distant ; and on the evening of the 
10th instant, I sent them off,* while I purposed overtaking thejn the 
next day, twenty-two miles on the road. On "the morning of the 11th 
I Mt Baroda, on horseback, ‘being accompanied by one or two kind 
friends for six or seven miles, through a fine cultivated country, and at 
a place called Padra, eleven miles, I found ipy own horsey or rather fa- 
vourite pony, waiting for me ; and sending my friend’s horse back, I 
mounted my own, and in a short time came to Groasett, twenty-three, 
miles, where there is an excellent bungalow,: and there my establishment 
were waiting for me. Baroda cantonments are prettily situated, with 
three or four regiments of infantry, and some artillery, about two miles 
from the town, through which I ro^e on an elephant, and was a$tonW»vd 
at its size, population, ami bustle. The buildings are rather good, and 
the Rajah's palace is in the centre ; and I met the elephhnts taking 
their evening exerflse, and most n®b\p animals they were, holding their 
heads>unusually high, being particularly trained, as sucli is not natural to 
the animal, and their siae greater than any.I tad hitherto seen. All this 
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country is termed Guzzerat, and Che particular nation of which Baroda 
is the ^capital, is called Gwykas. Our troops are, therefore/ merely 
subsidiary, and are at the expense of the # Rajah, whom they keep # 6n his 
throne in like manner to Mhow, Neeriitich, Nusseerabad, 8cc. This part 
ot India seems TmTch better cultivated than Rajpootanah, or rather that*, 
through which I passed from Agra to Ncemuch : the }feople also seem 
better behaved, and the travelling much more safe ; their language is 
the Mahratta ; and here I wai again as the few words and sen- 

tences which necessity compelled me to pick up of Hindoostanee were 
utterly useless. * • 

On the 12th, I moved on to Jumboosur, twelve miles, and within ten 
of the place of embarkation for'Bombay, distant about 250 miles ; and 
here also there is an excellent bungalow. Next morning. Monday 13th, 
off at 5 a.m., and came to Sanc§ria-bunder, the embarkation place, at 
1 1 o'clock « here there is a custom-house belonging to the Company, 
a branch of Broache, in charge of a Parsee, who speaks English very 
well, and is a civil obliging person: lie immediately engaged a fine large 
boat to carry me to Bombay for forty rupees, and by 6 in the evening 
I was snugly stowed away^ traps, servants, horse, &c. These boats 
are open, but a kind of cabin or awning, made of bamboo mat*, or sails, 
is soon put up, and answers very :vell to one not particular : the only 
addition 1 had to make to my stock being a largo jar of clear well-water, 
fuel for fire, and grass for my horse, who had as comfortable a stable in 
the bottom of the boat as if on shore. From Jumboosur to the sea-side 
belongs to the Company, being the same possession as that of Poona, 
which, when it was ceded, this part shared the cession also. The traffic 
of thflbmall part of the Gulph of Cambay is very considerable : there 
being numbers of boats which export the cotton produced in this quarter, 
and bring back various articles that may be required, particularly the 
necessaries of life : the traffic continues eight months of the year, only 
the south-west monsoon for four months preventing it, and a revenue is 
produced from exports and imports of about 50,000 rupees, and fre- 
quently more. 

At 4 o’clock in the morning of the 14tli # wc sailed out of the creek, 
the tide being up at 8, crossed the bar, so peculiar to all rivers, of which 
there i§ one*here ; and having fairly entered the Gulf, we shaped our 
course nearly south to Bombay, distant about 270 miles. The rig of these 
boats, of about thirty tons, is one large lateen, iy shape of a shoulder 
of mutton, with a small one aft, and k jib, and with the wind free, they 
Bail remarkably well. During the day the wind fell light, and continued 
so all night very variable ; daylight of the 15th still light winds, but 
^vere going notwithstanding, and at 10 were abreast of a cape, half-way 
to Bombay. The wind continued light all this day, and the following 
night ; but early on the morning of the lGth a fresh breeze sprang up, 
and at 3 p.m. we arrived safely at .Bombay. 
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. rSOME PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LIBERATOR. • 
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At the close ttf the last Number, I mentioned the arrival of the 
French General Solignac, who was immediately gazetted Marshal of 
the Army, and appointed to the chief comnfend of the Liberating forces. 
In company with the General came hiaL son, a few French officers 
intended to act on his staff, and one English officer, a My. Godfrey, 
who, through the Marshal’s interest, was appointed a Major in the ser- 
vice, and subsequently attached to one oPtlie British corps. 

Immediately upon assuming the command, our new General evinced 
the greatest possible assiduity, and in a*very brief space it became Svi- 
dent to every observer, that a change, and a very great one for the 
better, had been effected under his command. General Solignac was 
active and indefatigable; he found, indeed, ample room for improve- 
ment. A fresh distribution of our force, and a better organization 
throughout the whole army, was the early result of his exertions, and 
sanguine hopes were now clierisned of a payable retrieval of the consti- 
tutional cause, nearly sacrificed by the snbecile measures which had pre- 
ceded the Marshal’s arrival — measures, in most instances, originating iri 
the gross ignorance, obstinacy, and disgusting personal conceit of the 
e\-Kmperor. I believe it is an axiom universally admitted, that the more 
consummate the ignorance, the greater the impertinence and presump- 
tion, and this rule is e^pseially applicable to the character of Dorn Pedro. 

We had, from the very moment of Solignac’s arrival, been constantly 
harassed bv reports of intended attacks upon the part of the enemy, 
and of insurrection from our own troops, when early on the morning of 
tin* 24th of January, having been partially under arms the night pre- 
( eding, orders passed round for preparations to attack, the object of 
which was understood to be the Monte de Castro , a strongly fortified 
height in possession of the enemy, and where they were posted in great 
YoVee, under the leading of one of their bravest and best Generals, the 
celebrated Telle* Jordan, a feader whose name is interwoven with the 
popular songs of Portugal, and who possessed a talismanic influence over 
those subject to bis command. 

The batteries opened their fire, anti the attack commenced at the 
same moment, about mid-day, from »tho entire left of our line, led by the 
Marshal in person. The area of contention eiybraccd the entire ground 
from % Lordello to the For, and a straggling fire indicated slight skir- 
mishing and affairs of out posts at other parts of the line. The plans of 
the Marshal proved after the struggle to have been admirably calcu- 
lated to effect his object. lie was ably and zealously seconded by the 
subordinate commanders, and most important advantages would have 
been achieved, had not three 44 untow ard events'* combined to mar-r^r 
success, events that no foresight of the Marshal’s ’could have provided 
against, or that could have occurred in any other than the Liberating 
Service. The attack was totally undxqectcd by the enemy, they were 
entirely, taken by surprise at every point, a>)d the carnage, before they 
could by any possibility -sally and attain any thing like order, became 
considerable', and many prisoners fell into our hands. 
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The most important point of orir attack lay to the left of the Monte del' 
Castro, and this General Solignac entrusted to the ablft leading.of Major 
Brownson, commanding the second battalion of British, stationed at the 
Lighthouse. The Miguelitc piquets were immediately driven in. A 
4till in front of this position the British carried, after brief resistance ; tlie 
enemy appeared panic stricken ; one young English officer* fell here, 
severely wounded in the heud. Encouraged by the desperate gallantry 
of their commanding officer^ the English overcame all opposition, car- 
ried every thing before them, and were* only checked in their career, 
under the walls of a small fortress (called, I think, the Castle of Quejo), 
one of the principal aims of the present attack. Could this fortress have 
been captured, it would have enabled us to extend our line along the 
sea-shore with safety, and secured to us a place of debarkation for our 
stoies and men during the # coldest, an object of paramount and incal- 
calablc importance. Here ^wo* mishaps occurred. Major Brownson 
was to have carried this place by assault, for which purpose the Gover- 
nor of the Foz, with a force in rear of the British, bad orders to be pro- 
vided with scaling ladders. When called for, it was discovered that 
these necessary appendages to a storming parly had been forgotten ! 
The attempt, therefore, of necessity was abandoned, and our troops 
doomed to disappointment. The fleet, also, at this juncture, were to 
have co-operated with the land forces, by appearing oil' the castle, and 
playing against it; but unfortunately, a mutiny on board (generally of 
weekly occurrence) deprived us of this expected aid. The crews refused 
to obey orders, and the Admiral could in consequence (hr nothing until 
he had pacified the refractory tars. - The fleet nt last made its appear- 
ance (three hours after the appointed time), and commenced a useless 
fire against the castle, as the opportunity of doing any service had been 
permitted to escape. 

At this time (about four o’clock) Major Brownson gave orders fl>r 
diverging to the right, towards a small village, where the enemy were 
posted ; and after a sharp skirmish, they were driven ou^of it, and it was 
taken possession of by the Liberating troops, and retained until evening. 
The English could now with difficulty be kept together ; the joint temp- 
tations of plunder and drink being allurements almost irresistible. 
Every house was entered ; the place partially fired, and they would have 
broken into and destroy**! -the chapel, but Major Brownson insisted on 
its being respected, and none „ racier his command dared disobey his 
orders. On the extreme right, the 'heavy and sustained fire indicated a 
severe contest. Night-fall approaching, in the absence of orders, and 
no further support arrivihg, the division at this point was compelled 
reluctantly to retrace its steps ; th^ Miguelite bugles sounding the 
advance in our front and fiapk, and an overwhelming force of the enemy 
being now in motion. On the light, in the vicinity of Lordello, the 
struggle had been severe, and late in the. day, after a determined resist- 
aF n » t{ie Miguelites were compelled to give way, and began to fly in 
confusion. At this juncture the Marshal ordered up the reserve brigade 
under Geilerol Brito, for the purpose of taking the enemy in flank, and 
he himself dashed forward after the retreating foe. This movement 
would have effectually completed their discomfiture, when Donj Pedro 

■ — ■ " " Hi l» ; 1 
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actually countermanded the Marshal’s <frder, Jnd prevented General 
Brito’s brigade from coming into action/ thus Overthrowing his entire 
, plans, nearly sacrificing a third of our force, by preventing the supjTort 
arriving to them ordered by Solignac, and compelled our troops to 
become fugitives in turn, and seek with* precipitation (suffering great 
loss) the safety of Jhe lines, witliout having accomplished a single aim 
for which the sortie was undertaken. Our loss this day exceeded five 
hundred men, which we could ill •afford at Ahis time. Amongst the 
wounded were four officers of the'British, twolmortally. 

The Marshal, upon being apprised of thjf cause of General Brito’s 
disobeying his orders, became most indignant, and it required great per- 
suasion to prevent him throwing up the command at once ; as it was, lie 
expressed himself publicly in the most hevere terms to the Emperor, 
who was compelled to submit to the universal odium this extraordinary 
interference entailed upon him. rt * m 

This is only one instance ol the many 1 could adduce, that exhibit the 
injury the Constitutional cause exjierieticed, through the insufleiable 
vanity and egotism of the august Liberator. In the announcement of 
this action in the Gazelle, as upon all other occasions, the British auxi- 
liaries were passed ov-*r with scauc a comia/v. , while the sen ices of the 
Portuguese were osl mtatiously blazoned 411 half a dozen columns. It 
was well understood that this marked slight originated solely in the 
nu^'Table jealousy and personal hatred Dorn Pedro was known to enter- 
v tain to wauls the English generally ; those English, too, who first planted 
the Constitutional banner upon the beach of Oporto, who upon a dozen 
occasions alone saved thj cause, and without whose aid the invader 
could not hate for one week retained the city he had entered. The 
English, whose go\ eminent fiist leeogmsed Donna Maria (the Portu- 
guese spurned her pi (‘tensions), and eventually, in signing an unjust 
treat\, expelled Don Miguel iroin the land of his inheritance, ?Vot all 
the edorts of the banished Brazilian and his partizan£, without the aid of 
tue English, could have effected the overthrow ol the tail quinary usurper, 
aiitwas the lashion to call Dorn Miguel, so linn was the liold the 
•HtTmaub letained irf the aliections of Ins subjects. The fact that they 
• loved him requius no further proof m corroboration, than their dcs- 
] crate fidelity to his person and capse, until the last hour of his reign ? 

Shortly alter this action, an order of the day .as promulgated, exhi- 
biting the changes in command, isnd n^'arrafigemcnts in the army, by 
ordei of Marshal Solignac. The} were follows : — 

Tue Liberating Army was divided into three divisions. The first 
division^ under the command of Villa Elor, recently created Duke af 
Terceira, comprised 

The brigade of Colonel Schwalbach—Gth Ip fan try ; 2 nd Caijadorcs; 
12th Ca^adorcs. '' ? 

The brigade of Colonel Xavier-r-5th Infjintry ; 5th Cat;adores. 

The brigade of Brigadier Brito — 9th Infantry; the regiment of V''V~ — - 
leers designated D. Maria Ik; the Lancers. 

. Artillery — three mountain-pieces ; two three-pounders; tvVo six* 
pounders ; two five half-inch mortars. • 

The second division, under the command of Saldanlia, comprised 
The brigade of Colonel Pacheco — 10th Infantry ; 3d Ca<;*adores. 

/ # The brigade of Colonel d’ — E^a — 3d Infantry; 18th ditto. 

* U. 6. Johan., No. 78 $Uy 1835. 3£ 
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The brigade of Colwnel Fonseca — 1st, 2d, and 3d VoliAteerd ; 
regiment called Volunteers of«the Mmho ; 10th cavalry. 

Artillery — three mountain-pieces; two threc-pouyders ;*iwo six- 
pounders ; two five half-inch mortars. 

The third division, i^itrustedHo General Sir Thomas Stubbs, the most 
formidable of the whole, comprised . 

The brigade of Brigadier Zagallo — the .British. 

The brigade of General Fromewt — the Foreign Auxiliaries, not 
Epglish ; 11th Cavalry; nvo six-pouftders ; four nine-pounders; two 
^ilvc half-inch mortars, and l.i<; entire of the reserve Artillery. 

And to Brigadier Cabriela was entrusted the duties of inspecting and 
reporting upon the eflicicney«of the Field Train, batteries, &c. 

Thus, at last, through Solignae’s exertions, we attained something 
life e order, and recovered from the sad confusion we were in, owing to 
the hitherto uncontrolled* vadfiries of I)oin Pedro's military genius. 1 
really do not believe, until Holignac assumed the command, that a single 
indi\idual m authority at the palace could ha\e said how many regi- 
ments we really mustered, or have guessed the at tual amount of force m 
them within a couple of thousand ! 

Two of tin' English oftyptfs* wounded on the' :21t!i of January, diet! 
about this time, amt were interred in tne cemetery ol the English 
, chapel. As it was understood that the majority of the English oiiicers 
would attend, ami the ceremony of interment would 1><* accompanied 
by military honours, a large concourse not only ol the snldim ot the 
various foreign lcgiments but also ot the inhabitants followed in the^ 
procession, or awaited its arrival at the gates of the chapel ground. 
The bodies of the deceased were borin' to their last resting j>l by 
twelve voting officers, their friends. During the recital ol the i er\ite 
for the dead, the greatest decorum and respect wore obsemd b\ all the 
Portuguese pri*-ont; not a movumeul was perceptible or a murmur 
heard throughout the entire crowd. At all times a funeral impies-** • 
the miiul of a spectator with feelings of awe; upon so mournful a\f 
occasion as the present the scene was nnM solemn and impressive. 
Amongst the strangers present many seemed deeply affected, 4*nd # »n- 
lore tiie conclusion of the beautiful funeral liturgy shed tear-.* 

The English chapel and cemetery Jie on the outsknU ol the town. 
The edifice is built upgMAban elevation, overlooking to a great extent the 
country that borders on ftthcMiflc oC tin' winding Domo, a truly en- 
chanting prospect. This little, fijmrch is a square building of fnost 
unostentatious pretension^ placed nearly in the centre of the grounds, 
wjiivh are planted \vith # the greatest taste, and appear a perfect J?ere la 
Chaise in miniature. Tlie tre»*s are so admirably arranged as to con- 
ceal the extent ol the gajden 01 ^ any side, and resemble a small forest 
with here and -there an open <jjadj& of verdant turf. Every description 
of beautiful flowering shrub jnu^enous in Portugal flourishes in this 
spot, the luxuriant aloe, the richly-scented orange and myrtle 
trees with their briUiant foliage ot ever-gwen, embellish the scene, and 
the clustering tendrils of many plants, winding about the linden, and 
the*drooping willow, wave over Che sculptured memorials of affection, 


* Li^itenants Clarke and Marley. 
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t\ie tombs. of the silt nt dt ad. Tins bury jng-grcjmd is the prettiest spot 
1 ever saw in any country i 

There is out striking icature in the character of the Poi tuguese that 

I frequently noticed, it is the ri spect pud by all classes (the humbler 
ranks in ] articular) to the ceremonies «ind options of «bt tinge is who 
m ty be sojourning amongst the m This arises from an innate sense of 
good bleeding and kindness of lee ling, so conspicuous m this people 
It is th^ashum, 1 know, to attnbyte a si nrtment very different to tin 
Portuguese, but tilt re nevei Wi?s a great< ^.calumny Many English, 
doubt 1 ss, who have written upon tlic subjc J of Poitugal and the Pof- v ' 
tugucse, cannot divest thunst Ives of an eJoliquity of vision, and thus 

v t vv the (hiricUrs oi ioiciuicrs general 1 ^ tlnough the distorted me- 
dmni of pnoi pi i judic c 1 oi nivscif, I had nian\ opportunities of 
bttuinnig intimately acquainted with the Portuguese, pci haps more s p 
thin an> otliei stian_< l m tin liberating host I have mixed much 
with < vc iv el iss sat at k ists with the wealthy and noble, and partaken 
of the humble file under the pc ismPs iool In the various bilh ts I 
obt lined in Oporto Lisbon, and othci Ju^( towns, md m lambies 
tin null the inti run oi the ( ountiv, the ne iglibourhood of the c ipit il, 
an 1 m ( liioU piovnucs, fevn found yv^comnion politeness alone, 
ij)io}(t usped *oi th ir usi 2 (s and ^ifnls, vv is the only requisite to 
< iim i in ill nt ion and ho ] it mtv unknown in other lands. The 
full litv oi i Poiui.u l seivuit to hi inistn i>> ploveibid — he is 
e \\ dlt of in it it hint nt of the stio ig< st kind, that endmes through 
\ till H wises, in 1 oft n k als bun to slum the horrors of exile 

Amongst ill nmaikible th irae te i- in the JLibe ritine Armv, I must 
not toi_ t i limer-sirje mt limed Higgins, hettei known m England 
mid i lik ( h _ nit \nf)/ ttjutl ot the “ Koinfoid Lakei * 

I i m in w as some slioi t turn I) iek a stai m tl l London prize ring, and, 
j sin w liv subject, the individml alluded to by i ^ ill uit obiter under 
th k solution oi the ** G line C hieken , 9 m a weak he recently pub- 
li"li( 1 upon Poitugd pi ism_.lv wiitten and full ot amusing fiction. 
Mi JhfUms oust epientlv Ikc inie it tallied to tlu provost’s guaid, and 
* jte i (lin_I\ liquid m his new vocition, m ic due mg the disorderlies. 

II lu, u| on il oec ismiis, an ultimite argument win n cvciy other 
filled — i blow fioni a f st, th it # would lnve felled a bullock j Lvtiy 
thing l i tliL \v i\ of piovision-* now bee im» \ej^^caree , and tbc cavalry 
lioi-as be _ in to suflei from vv mt of ^ugi yanel soon assumed a most 
At eton-like appt iranec Parties v^fe^scnt out in all directions within 
the huesot out pit quels, to eolleet even tjie fui/e tint gi jv around, 
wine h, whe il well huuseel the hoists were frdup&n — so stiaightenul wjire 
we fo* hav and coin. In Poitugal^vciv ft vv oats are pioduccd, and the 


usual food, in the northern piovmces, for horses, is Indian corn, and 
the Indian corn-straw On the former, the pnneipil portion of the 
Portuguese subsist at all limes,, and* when the biead is new, it is very 
excellent and nourishing food At tins’ time the, want of foiaqjg^g* 
puhaps a greater scourge (p the podrer inhabitants, of the town and its 
vicinity, thin any other calamity entailed upon them bv this lengthened 
siege. Parties ol cavalry soldieis, wdii authority m some instances but 
oftener without, went about in eveiy direction, upon the pretext of 
hunting for Italian corn concealed by the peasantry, the only tlung these 
• ' E2 
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poor creatures had to ^ubsistl upon : wherever any was fouifd, it was 
ruthlessly seized. Of course, 'with the certainty of starvation.beforc him 
awfhis helpless family, the owner would occasionally offer resistance to 
the plunderers, which made things only worse, as then a pretext was 
afforded for** plundering the pooV wretch of every tiling he possessed, and 
brutally treating himself, and outraging his family into the bargain. In 
many cases these brutes in human guise, maddened by drink, barbarously 
murdered the poor pcasantlupon the spot. 1 have often myself witnessed 
^tlje drunken soldiery takinl from a perishing family, probably their last 
\neal, and possessed not lick power of interference ; for humanity of 
feeling was a weakness nit tolerated in the liberating ranks. The 
discontent of the British, as privation increased, together with the seve- 
rity of weather, and absence of proper clothing, particularly shoes (a 
very great majority being barefooted), and their little pay months in 
arrear, frequently exhibited itself in acts of insubordination, of so serious 
a nature, that the safety of Oporto was, upon more than one occasion, 
compromised l>y their mutinying. At one period in particular, at a 
time when the British were divided into four regiments, one of the 
corps, commanded by Major Popham Hill, stationed at the Foz, refused 
to relieve the outlying pic.^jts, or to do any duty, until their grievances 
were redressed. The government immediately applied to Major Brown- 
son, and despatched him instantly with his regiment to the scene of 
discontent, where, upon arrival, he found every thing in a state of con- 
fusion and alarm, the officers of Major Hill’s corps having failed in in- 
ducing the mutineers to order, and the men threatening vengeance upon % 
any one who offered interference, all being ifl a state of great excite- 
ment, and many under the influence of intoxication. 

Major Brownson, perceiving prompt and decisive measures necessary 
to reduce the men to obedience, before the contagion’s example extended 
itself, at once decided upon entering their quarters, accompanied by two 
or three other officers (who would not permit him to go alone), and 
addressed the insubordinate, pledging, in the event of their immediately ^ 
returning to their duty, that he would listen to, ami exert to'the utmoot 
his influence in procuring redress fur, any real grievance. IV Waff' 3 
scarcely uttered the first sentence, when sewral of the ringleaders pointed 
thejr muskets at him, and one man attempted to shoot him, but fortu- 
nately the piece flashed I.' the pan, and before he could use his bayonet, 
the Major cut him down b^ a V v: upon the head. This act of (iarmg 
decision upon Major Brownsoi V part had its immediate effect upon the 
men, andothe instinct of submission prevailed: his orders to ground 
arms, and form on parafie, were obeyed with alacrity, and the men de- 
parted for Santo Ovidio barracks, ll\e Major’s prior quarters, under the 
leading of their own officers, without further murmur. This important 
service of Major Brownson’s passed by unnoticed, and he did not re- 
ceive even thanks for his spirited conduct : another proof, if more were 
of the hatred of Hum Pedro for the English auxiliaries. 

The continued Hi treatment of these deluded men, at last compelled 
Coloner Williams to wait upon the French marshal with a representa- 
tion* of facts, and entreating redress. Marshal Solignac, upon this 
occasion, certainly disappqintccl oyr just expectations. He treated Co- 
lonel Williams with an^sence of courtesy, jtelling him bo had 10,000 
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•bayonets® to reduce the British to order;) if agiin refractory. But the 
marshal Mere threatened what he would /have ‘found rather difficult to* 
execute, Us such, was the unanimity of the French and English auxilia- 
ries, and so good an understanding existed between them, that had a 
symptom of force been at any time exhibited to either, the other, it was 
well known, would instantly have united to repel the aggression. The 
castle of the Foz, strongly fortified by us, commanded the bar of Oporto, 
but updh the opposite side of the •mouth ofjthe Douro is a long sand- 
bank branching more than half-fray across,/, tailed the Cabo-dello point, 
at the extreme end of which the Miguelitcft' had erected a redoubt and 
a small battery of ficld-pieccs, supported By a body of riflemen, which 
almost effectually precluded the possibility of our receiving supplies in 
boats by the river. From this redoubt, as well as from two very strong 
batteries on the heights adjoining, an incessant fire was kept*up, both on 
the castle and on the town, the latter of which soon became little else 
than a heap of ruins. Many, induced by the large premiums offered, 
took advantage of dark nights, and ventured across the bar to the ves- 
sels outside, and brought in provisions. They were always, however, 
covered, in a measure, bya heavy fire from the castle, and from a strong 
force of infantry along ill 3 banks beariAjf. ^pon the Cabo-dello point. 
Muy lives were, however, lost. The Foz, too, became the great place 
for deseition fiom our ranks, from the comparative facility with which 
our men could escape to the enemy, and many deserted from the Eng- 
lish regiments. The Miguelite soldiery occasionally, from a secure 
[ distance, would call out to our men to come over, and hold up to their 
view huge joints of meat* a great inducement to starving fellows, parti- 
cularly when hound by no single tie to their present service. The Ge- 
neral m duel command of the Migueiitcs at this time was the Visconde 
de Santa Martha, said to be a very brave man, and an experienced sol- 
dier: between, however, this period and the month of March, Santa 
Martini was displaced, to make way for the Comic Sao Loure^o *, a 
\9ers0nnl friend of Dom Miguel’s, and supported by the influence of the 
enure Portuguese nobility. 

“The* .most revolting spectacle perhaps to be witnessed during, this un- 
natural contest, was the Infflal usage the prisoners were subjected to: 

1 hfiined together by ponderous ,iron collars and links, these unfortu- 
nates were attired in a dress of red serge, to mphs the Miguelites believe 
they were British soldiers; they <w era ^ u ployed, day and night, working 
in front of the trenches, and wliereve^vAe enemy’s fire was most severe. 
Hundreds thus fell, mangled by their frier^, unconscious v?hom they 
were destroying. Frequently were to be seen groups of these unhappy 
men, returning from their toil, supporting, as well as they were capable, 
some three or four of their comrades, fearfully wounded, and writhing 
in the agonies of death, still chained ! «The invention of the red dresses 
originated with Dom Pedro himself, and was worthy the savage ferocity 
of the mind of this man. I remember well, a yo’<\" friend receiv f y»g a 
sever*? rebuke for venturing? on one*occasion, to rmmadvert upon this 
cruel practice, and he for a long time became a mark of suspicion, from 

• $ *. - 

* The (taunt Lotirenqo, during the PeninsuW War, served on the staff of 

Lord Beresforil. as also did Vilja Flor, our own general, 

. 1 
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being detected in the veffy acuRf slipping a twelve- vintem piefe into tire 

* lianas of an emaciated-looking object, in one of these chained bands. 
Dom Pedro, in appearance, was a fine -looking man, •well itftule ; his- 
person indicated the possession of great strength ; lie was in height 
about five feet nine inches (rather under), handsome, although slightly 
marked by the small-pox, but an expression of (-uniting in bis counte- 
nance, and a habitual sneer, induced in the beholder anything but a 
favourable impression of tlte man. Thjs was not removed upon # hearing 
bihi speak, as, without excjwtion, I think Dom Pedro’s voice was the 
most harsh and unpleasant tj> the car 1 ever heard, lie possessed the 
attribute of personal intrepidity, and during the siege of Oporto ex- 
posed himself upon many occasions to considerable risk. In time of 

.action, Dom Pedro invariably stationed himself in the nearest battery 
tftthe scene of contest, and, h^ng a skilful gunner, would often point the 
artillery himself. Several men, in the course of the siege, were killed 
beside him. He was exceedingly fond of practical jokes, and of ex- 
hibiting feats of strength. A favouiite pastime, on dinner being re- 
moved, used to be placing a walnut between each finger, and without 
further aid crushing them together by the mere force of his hand. It 
is a singular circumstan&t* An com paling the characters of the ri\ai 
brothers, that while Dom Miguel possessed the power of creating an 

* attachment to his person in all around him, — Dom Pedro could never 
in his whole life command a personal friend. 

The great favourite of Dom Pedro, Pad to Marcos (iiis chaplain, aiul 
since elevated to the Bishopric of Lacedemonia) i.*> a profligate piicst, 
and a man of debauched habits and aband ned iluuaiter. He \\;h 
said to possess much influence over his mind. The Emperor, with his 
whole suit, attended mass c\ery Sunday in public, at tin* ('hutch of 
Lapa, a superb edifice, in the rear of Santo Ovidio, where the heart of 
the Liberator has since been entombed. The ro\al college always d s- 
mounted some distance from the church, and the moment the proces- 
sion appeared the different hands commented pla\ing the Constitution. . 
Hymn; a military guard formed an avenue towards,* he great entrain* 
and continued entirely down the aisle, ’ poniposed in genere 1 * of the 
native troops, but at times of the foreign battalions. The Purluyucse 
troop of the lanccis occasionally attended, and tin* effect (as a sight) \\a-» 
greatly enhanced by tfie>ravino of their lance-flags, and the contrast 
of their scarlet uniforms Withtrti? mofe sombre attire of those around 
them. w ‘ 

The Erfipcror and suit,«V>f course, always attended in full costume, 
ami the sight occasioned a great concourse of people to astern bl , who 
now and then were grectod with a Aund-sliot or shell from the cncmjhs 
batteries at Villa Nova. •Accompanying Dom Pedro, were two foreign 
officers, members of his staff, Sit John Milley Doyle in splendid uniform 
and decorations, and a Monsieur Lastdyrie, grand-son or great nephew 
to uVO'revolutionary'liero of Franceii — the renowned Lafayette. 

One of the great crown monopolies ot Portugal is the privilege 
assumed to itself of vending tobacco, an important branch of. the public 
revenue : this is invariably farmed out to some wealthy Lisbon mer- 
chant. At the present time this* valuable patent was in the hands of 
the celebrated Joao Paulo Cordeiro, one of the most dev ' ted partizans , 
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of lJlwn Miguol, and to wliom this Prince became indebted for great 
assistance? Upon some particular day {luring the early part of the 
jblruggle„*(l behove Dorn Miguel’s birlA-day), Joao Paulo Cordciro 
presented the Km^ with a splendid piilcc of ordnance, a mortar of 
enormous calibre, the largest perhaps in the world : wlwvh, out of com- 
pliment to the dopor. received the name of the* “ Joao Paulo.’* This 
gun the Miguelitcs mounted in Villa Nova, aqtl directed its lire chiefly 
towards the Santo Ovidio barracks, in the vicinity of the cavalry stabler., 
and where, prior to the arrival of our formidAble foe, the lancer* used to 
exercise. Occasionally, however, Joao Pa^Io, perhaps for the bcneU 
of a sea-breeze, was moved to the eoastJJbnd made to distiibutc it*> 
favours indiscriminately around the Foz aivH in the castle. Out* of tlo*so 
shells once fell into the rnRdh* of the parade-ground of Major Sadler’s 
battalion, — the men being assembled at the time. A private soldier-, 
immediately ran up to it, and with his liarfd drew out the burning I usee 
— an act of daring which obtained linn great prahe at the time, ’'but un- 
accompanied by any more substantial reward. Another shell from the 
same mortar entered the window of a house in the foz, where several 
individuals wore dining. The shell struck, on its passage, one of the 
party, — m unfortunate young man namcV Jerries, belonging to a vessel 
olV the city, and in no way connected vviufthe expedition, — and shat- 
tered him to pieces; luckily, however, not exploding until in another 
room, without doing further injury. This circumstance occasioned a 
general keeling of sympathy at the time. Amongst the casualties, also, 
irom chance shots, must be numbered an English merchant, looking 
out at the moment from the window of his house in the Ru.i dos 
Inulesc", — lie was much injured, and his arm so shattered as rendered 
amputation upon the instant necessary ; hut he eventually recovered. 

J cannot refrain here from devoting a few lines to a mention of the 
English residents of Oporto, who were generally men of mean extrac- 
tion and low habits. There were, however, a few exceptions. The 
jy essicurs OrmeTode, Hebbletliwaito, Sandeman, and Forrester, and 
perhaps one or two more, were of high respectability and most gontle- 
TmiMly. men, universally esteemed ; hut the majority of the “ Pntisli 
merchants " were illiterate, jj^gar brutes, originally ship-cooks, runaway 
cabin-ho\s, and Lancashire weavers, a reproach to our national cjiaractor. 
They met general conlem|)t from the rc-pectaUe. inhabitants of the efty. 

During the few last days of, February, considerable movement was 
observed amongst the Miguelitcs, ap'JL&trdng detachments were known 
to have crossed from the south to the liortlujudc of the river, 4 ml every- 
thing indicated an approaching attack. ■> 

Upon tlie 3rd of March, the enqjny made an attempt upon the Sierra 
Convent,' ’but this proved only a leint, as their real object was the Lordcllo 
road, considered the weak point of our ^ines, an 4 where the Seotcli were 
stationed. The affair of the Sierra was of brief duration, and only in- 
tended to masque the real point of operations. ,Vl’he succeeding day 
(the 4th of March) the enemy attached us at LorgMlo, Mattazrtf, and 
along the whole left of our line; they were in considerable force, and 
their efforts were continued for a length of time, and for a brief ,p:ice 
they obtained slight advantage in the vicinity of the Pastclleiro. Many 
erroneous impressions l^we gone 'abroad respecting the Miguelite 
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soldiery and their officers in [this contest, and they have been repre- 
sented as a contemptible ffre, always repulsed in their a tack by* a 
bandful of men opposed to thirn : nothing can be more untilfe. 

In the first place, Dorn PcAro’s forces never were sb few as" at times 
represented,; ap, from the close ( >f the year 1832, there never were less than 
from ten to eleven thousand men within the very strong lines of Oporto. 
Of the natural strength W Oporto, too, it is hardly necessary to remark, 
being well-known as one pf the strongest towns of Portugal; and from 
the heights that surround dt, commanding an immense extent of open 
Hilt ground, which the enqjny had of necessity to advance upon to the 
attack. The Portuguese aV excellent artillerymen, and our batteries 
were numerous, threatening/, every approach with a very considerable 
ordnance of the largest calibre. The Mig^itcs upon every occasion 
„ fought welt, but they were wretchedly commanded ; 1 mean as regards 
the superior officers. v* 

Numerous were the instances in which wc had opportunities of 
observing the dashing gallantry of those who led the assault, — alway* 
first in the trenches, and the last to quit them. Be it remarked, also, 
that the strength of Dom Miguel’s force consisted in the numerous 
corps of volunteers, — corns jrjJsed, in most instances, by the provincial 
gentry from their own estates, equipped at their expense, and paid by 
t them ; but, unfortunately, officered also ! — as their devotion m this 
cause and gallantry in the field were rendered of little use by the 
absence of discipline. The best and bravest men of Portugal fell before 
Oporto, and filled its trenches. It is a notorious fact, that m one of the/ 
attacks upon Oporto, the commanding officer of rvrry regiment brought/ 
against it fell in his duty, — killed or wounded, — marked out by on- 
riflemen. The Miguelite leaders, mounted on hoisobach, and many 
paces in advance of their corps, were distinguished by being attued in 
full uniform. 

The Scotch regiment, in this action of the 4tli of Marti), boic tin* 
brunt of the day, led on by Major Cameron, who vitmahsed himself 
upon the occasion. In defence of the Casa-amarella, a small red on >t 
upon which the enemy made repeated and detei mined* attempts, a \ on#** 
officer of the Scotch fell, shot through thc$head, named De Birfgh, and 
a sol$er , $ grave upon the spot wheh'’ he* had perjslnd : a little 
tablet, pWfc4 by his companions, now 'marks the place of lus inUrnu nt. 
In the Gqnette of this act^pn, the forejgn auxiliaries wen* again parsed 
over, with scarce a mentions* the men felt this nisult keenly, and itrha 1 
its influence in future discoriteiitsT 

v On the 12th of Martb^ue were gratified by the arrival of Colonel 
Cotter, with a strong regiment of Irish, fully equipped ami oflfcereu ; 
and as soon as the men were paid their promised advance, Colonel 
Cotter (created a Prigpdfrr) was sent w’ith Lis regiment to do dutv at 
the Foz. During tlje night of the I3t{i, or rather morning of the 1 Itli, 
the enemy suddenlygfeli upon'and surprised our picqucts at Lordcllo, — 
enfered the flour-hulls, carried off some mylcs, corn, and flour, and set f 
fire to die mills ; but retired (fortunately for us) without attempting^ 
anything further. We lost a fgw men, and this little affair had the 
effect of rendering our picqucts more watchful for the future. The 
morning of the 17th (St. Patrick’s Day), was usliered^ in b f a lively 
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rfemcuislration of tlic respect Irelands tutelary saint was hdd in, by all 
the Iyitish at Oporto, in plain English, ^arcely a single man in any 
oF^* corps, Scotch, English, or jfrish, but by mid-day betaine in- 
toxicated ; afl, upon this festival, claiming impunity as belonging to or in 
some way connected with the Emelald Isle, — every»soidier sporting a* 
piece of shamrock, a plant growing abundAjnly around Oporto. A great 
many officers* too, that were Irish, or processed to be, dined together in 
the evening; and, at breaking up, though none- would admit, like the 
Baron of Bradwardine, thaWtliey overstepped the bounds of a “ modest 
hilarity vet, by uninterested spectators, they would, most indutJitably,. 
have come under Waver W’s construction of the words, as not only 
being ebrioli , but decidedly ebrii. / 

On the riirht of the^ine, we had commenced erecting a redoubt upon 
the hill of the Antas, without our entrenchments, which enabled to 
extend our picquets upon ground that had hitherto been neutral. The 
enemy determined upon driving us from it ; and early in the day of the 
2lth of March, they advanced rapidly in this direction, driving our 
picquets before them, who fell hack upon the redoubt; but before effi- 
cient reinforcements could arri\e we .suffered great loss: the redoubt 
was taken, and the works destroyed. general action resulted outside 
tin* line 1 , mod obstinately cuntesteiyfcr some time, — neatly the whole 
of the foreign troops being under fire, — and, perhaps, this engagement? 
was th ■ most equal during the m<vo, there not being a great disparity, 
in tie* numbers on either side : the advantage, however, in men, being 
vv.th the Miguelites : but thL> more than countei balanced bv the death- 
dealing batten' s thev were exposed to. jVt one period of the action, 
th* 1st battalion of British under Major Sadler, advanced upon a 
Caeadoie regiment of tlie cnercn ; but when within a short distance, a 
heavy fire from the Miguelites caused them to halt and waver: at this 
junctor* Major Sadler fell, nun tally wounded, and was borne from the 
in Id. Colonel M llhams came up at this moment, but bis efforts to 
i ally th' m pfoved vain, — a general panic had seized .the men. The 
nicniVj m the meantime, content with their advantage, made no fuith^r 
^Cnrf to iinju^vo it than pouring m a most deadly fire. Colonel 
\\ l.tmnis, in front of tl^' men, again attempted to restore order, and 
i' dee* them to relnilTfo the clrirtu*. In his gallant cifortsjie r^pmined 
so ( on.dderablv in rear of th* fugitives, ip the hopes of inducing their 
relormiiur, that Dorn Pedro, ja ho Atom jfbattery viewed the retreat of 
dhe British with al.inn, actually b”«j0)^<l praise upon an Englishman 
uttkirotrinufy ; for he imagined Colonel Williams to he th commanding 
otlicer of the Miguelites, taunting our nicthmd daring them to adiMf&c. 
SS general was this inipres-ioiLamong the beholders, as to subject oim 
gallailt countryman to a fire ofgrajie and round-shot from our batteries, 
fortunately without his sustaining liyuiv,— I)om Pedro pointing one of 
the guns himself. The rapid advance of Mtlor Brownson, with the 
2nd Regiment, restored order: the scattered cylns rallied and advanced 
with fixed bayonets ajid coinjlfclled the enetjy to retire. Captain 
Wright, of the 2nd Regiment, was here mortally vvoftnded while 
bravely encouraging his men. Ifvouhl adduce the instance of.Captain 
Wright, as an irresistible rcfutation*of tl^p vauntings of that portion of 
the press tfi this couij^ry in the pay of tire Pedroite party, as to the 
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honesty and good faith of the Ne\t Government Captain Wngjat lclt 
a widow and a large family, and up to this hour not even the arijais of 
Ins pay have been paid to lnsnannly, and, with the .exception of 


Lieutenant Crott), basely assassinated by a member of the cowardly 
Lisbon corps <5i tailors «yd slioinnakers, designated the Commercial 
Coips, I believe the relatneo of evei) other ollicer who fel] m the service 
to be in the same situation. \ 

This action was a veiy sivere one* and ended in the Miguclitcs 
retiring, hawng accomplished r J,hur object in destioung the ledoubt. 
The) had no intention of icfeyiyng it, as our battuics could in five 
minutes have knocked to pieces winy'fortification so immediately m their 
vicinity as this A movement, tiipei cc ived bv the cnem), upon the left 
of the Valongo road, took them in Hank Our*ri giments, engaged m 
front being aware of this, made a simultmeous chaige, which completed 
the discomgture of the Miguelites, and compelled them to utire preci- 
pitately The field bore ample proof of the sevent) of the contest, 
being thickly strewn with the bodies of those who had fallen. Th 
ofheial account of the action appealed m tin Chionua ( onshtu^mnal 
do Potto , of the 1st of Ajril, and the Lnglish, foi the fust time, hid 
fair mention made of tluir ejp^ces those partic ularisi d as nuntnu 
eulogy were — Colonel If. icon. Colonel Williams, M ijor built r, Majoi 
1 ia>j vnson, and Captun \\ light, the latter is noticed, — k eomolmu - 
. menLo e digno dt el 

The Congieve lockets were cmplovtd on this dav, and dul cm it 
execution: the cnem) must have suflutd sucrtlv Oui oflicial h s> 
appeared 132 hon dt c ombal , including one 'tiptnoi ollicci, nul 
eleven others; m rc ility we had about 000 men killed and wounbd 


A squadron of lanceis, coninund d by Ma|or Pom Antonio de Mi i<>, 
and some mounted guides wne on the fit Id, hut hid no oj portimil\ 
of acting. A spent shot struck a voitli m the 1 meets named l m >1, 
the son of*a most respectable mdmduil in Pubnn, who, imbicd wuh 
a military mania, had enttud the c ivalrv ranks as a piivatt oil r 
this pool fellow dud of the wound a ft w di\s aftu m the ho p^tal , 1 < 
had ever) attention tlicie paid him, and evc^y comfoit n^etssnv m. 1 i** 


situation 

Th.. JLiighsh puss at tl ib lime Uuned t wilh th 1 most lughly-colniin u 
statements lespictmg the uptist and the actors in it, m even nut met 
the reverst of fact — i manatioiy from yhe pens of the A 13 ( s, A \ / s, 
and O. O ’b of the London pa} ^jVlanv of the cxtraoidinary deeds 
and brilliant elnevenients ofc^vr t oloncls and captains thus p n a graph* d, 
c Xitel 1 onlv m the invention of tlitse gentlemen The puce of pi list 
simply being a little courtis) to the suybe, delicate flattery, and clinmi 
invitations. l T pon these occasions the penny-a line men were entncly 
overcome byf the honcqir of sitting t\s-a-ws to the cousin of a uaf 
baronet, finding them^lyes at the b lines table with the brother of an 
victual M P , or by thc/gratification of drinking wine for the first time 
in their lives with a Uoc lady of title. This is the ical history of the 
“ several horses killed under him,” of one who never received a seal ; 


and of the “ five men with Ins own lund” of another, who never was i\i 
danger 1 1 ! lt 

I have m a previous passage adverted to the4#orrid state of the*lios- 
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, pitalsiand the sufferings tlic wounded and sick endured One excep- 
y tion tcjjhe lule must be made, m t/e instance of the small hospital 
attacked to the Lancers, apart fromlthe re^t, m a healthy situation m 
the immediate vicinity of the SantolOvidioYiariachs This was under, 

* the superintendence of a Dr Davies, the Mijgcon of*tH& regime nt, and 
his assistant, named Dorset, (an cxtremcljWuever young nnn ) both of 
whom devoted every energy to the eaie oUfnosc under their charge, and 
were both particularly humane men. in course, as cavalry could not 
act m re ir of the walls of Ojforto, the c^ualties m this corps wciyp very 
few , now and then only a man bung jiut by a chance shot, or injured 
by the bin sting of a shell The e ival/jr too were more regularly paid, 
better equipped, and had moic comforts than any other wrps m the 
service , and as their duty was con lined to drill, the absence of picquets, 
and exposuie to wcatliei, contributed to avert the many ills hbci-<cing 
flesh was heir to Doctor Dmcs was quite a th iracter,*and had i 
high opinion of the i expect lie conceited due to his station, as (to use 
the Doctor’s own words) “ The chief of the Medical ^tafl of the Cavalry/ 
— one regiment 

Ovei tlie bed-lie ul of every piticqj appealed a paper pasted on the 
v\ ill, for the guidance )f tlic IIospnjpF^rjeint Stiflord, describing m 
profission il terms the niturc of the casualty 01 complant anefthe tical- 
ment and diet, foi the time bunsr, lequiMte to be pursued. At rrfT* 
pmol 1 im now •‘peaking of, the men’s 1 itions by necessity were feu- 
fully Mirtulcd , the entire allowance for a man upon duty for oik whole 
day biin^ 1 educed to two ounces of silt-fish, four ounces of rice, inel 
nthei less tlnn a single biscuit Sill the pilicnts continued ticketed as 
e siul tliux firms! nice — ovet one would ipj e u Jull dul f upon ano- 
ther half dnt f 1 mel finallv, b\ w^y of clucking Dando like excesses 
m otlieis the hungiy sufleie rs, t istin., then cjps upwards, re id the fatil 
e!< nunci it ion with horror of — qua 7 ter dul 9 * * 

i lie doc tor d irl\ loved p 11 ule-d i\ , leview-davs, nnlitarvftneral day s, 
])i\-days, 01 in shott, any tins while an oj pentumtv olleredof exhibiting 
himself tn g/rtjjde Itnuc t pon the^c oecisions he nevei filled be in r 
apji^s easily run irked b\ the elaboiate mtureof I11 toilet 
lb mein^ ibout ill\ hindsome chuger, and distinguished by 

ieo<led-hal of smgulir mjplitude, his enure person sh%do\vfllrt>\ 1 
monstious ^ixon ft ither, three quaiters u vard long brass inounte*! 
j stolb witji him Is tint might bc*r»nist ikien for ciribmes, together with 
' 1 Turkish scnnetai olattenng a «r n Wn s gilt spins, completed the wai- 
like and medical staff-likc appe nance oWjjK tor D ivies . 

# Tlus Esculapius of the Lmcers never filled it these times of grtufy 
ing his vanity, in piying a lengthened vistf to his ho pital ere dive stingy 
himself of Ins holiday clothes, (want sa^ he slept 1 them,) and as hc^ 
marti illy stalked thiough thynmetent wardens patients might well 
e\c laim with the poet — 

He came — but v ilour so bad fired his'eV', 

And such d 1 ikhion glittu d on 1ns thigh, 

Tint by tin Gods, with such a load 1 f steel 
They thought he cametfo minder, not to heal. 
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THE ORDER-ftOOK OR NAVAL SKETCHES. 

< 

BY JONATHAN (fcDJLNK, I SQ., R.N. 

No. V. 

(t Or$>r is Heaven's first law/’ 

My last left us careering ft** Basque “Roads, the spot famous for the 
achievements of the intrepid Lurd Cochrane, who, in numerous instances 
unknown to gazetteers, or even beyond the limits of his own frigate, 
loved to witness and encouraA* the unrivalled daring of British tars. 
With his Jpordship’s politics I h\>ve nothing to do, I only know him as 
a brave officer and an excellent seaman. For my own part I cannot 
help thinking that a naval man gets confoundedly out of his clement 
when he dabble^ in the intrigues' of politics ; they bother his straight- 
forward vibws, and he gets top-hampered almost to capsizing. D-r- — 
politics, I have tried my hand at it, and hate it the worse for the trial ; 
it is all backing and filling, like a collier in the pool, with scaicely six 
inches of da\ light under the keel, and constantly running foul of other 
craft, either in head-way or s(eiyi*v\ay. 

Sable 4'Ollonnc was passed, with a fine breeze at N.N.W. we 
~5gpjnto Basque Roads, and were rapidly nearing the Admiral when the 
signal man exclaimed, “ The Royal Oak has hoisted our pennants, Sir, 
with 285, and the compass-flag blue over yellow. Sir.” 

The first lieutenant gave a glance through his glass to ascertain the 
correctness of the signal, and having replied, 44 Answer it,” he looked 
at the signal-book, and addressing tin* Captain w 4 no ^at on the top ot 
the starboard tound- house, said, “ The Admiral has ordered us to pick 
up a boat in the S.E., Sir;’* he looked in the direction through hi^ glass, 

— “ Here’s a hea\y boat pulling out from the French squadron m Aix 
Roads, witj^a white flag in the hows, but the ships show the tricolour at 
their ensign staffs..” ' 

“ It is a flag of truce,” remarked Jlamlsail ; 4 * there is something m 
the w’ind, depend upon it. 1 shall shave the Admiral, LIr, Derrick — 
get the galley ready to he whipt out in a moment, and iet tlic dispatches 
be higughtjun 3cek direct!}.” v *~' 

The order w>as punctually obeyed, and 'as we passed the Roval Oak 
our commander shoved oft fife her gangway, and the Tormentor stood 
on agreeably to the signal. If* \ short time we picked up the barge of 
the French sjiip of the line, thp Ocean, with a lieutenant in it, who 
b&^dcd us, and, passing vtffe boat astern, we hauled to the wind to 
work out again. The officer carried a communication from tli« French 
Admiral to Lord Amelius Beauclerk, but he declared himself ighorant 
of its nature and purport. On subjects, however, he was more 

communicative, and fmnkly told us tlih. v the reverses Napoleon had 
experienced were calcujp^ed to put a speedy termination to hostilities. 

“ What will becomtf 4 of your Emperor /* inquired I, 44 for no doubt 
the Bourbons will be recalled.” 

“ I sprve my country,” was his regjy ; and it immediately occurred to 
me that most probably he wa^a native of the south of prance, and not a 
Buonapartist at heart, which supposition I afterwards foui.J %v to be cor- 
rect. During our conversation 1 me ntioned my *isit into L’Orient, and 
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) the \cirrumstance of the Jersey privateersman having been a seaman in 
Ahe 0c«ui. TJic lieutenant had not ho/vever Joined that ship anv length 
of tim^though he remembered somctfiing ol the matter; but finding I 
was desirous of gaining information cp the subject, he called to one of 
Jhe barge’s crew, and though the names of thJ individuals were different, 
yet the occurrences, as far as they were conMcled with the Ocean, were 
precisely similar to those 1 had heard frora/belhaumc, and the descrip- 
tion of his person fully identified the Jerseyman. Both officer and man 
expressed astonishment at ouf getting ouf again from L’Orient, aiTjl the 
success of our enterprise ; but neither .of* them would believe that the 
intrepid spirit, which had conducted thefaffair, belonged to the flogged 
and ill-treated matelot of their ship. ■ The Douanier bad, however, 
remained with us, and be very soon put the matter beyond all question, 
and entreated of bis countrymen to inform his superiors and Ins fantfly 
of his unfortunate situation ; indeed lie pleaded hard to be allowed to 
return with the boat, alleging that he was not a prisoner of war, but his 
release or detention rested with higher authority than oursfPand wc 
thought the villainy of liis conduct entitled him to hut very little con- 
sideration. % 

Havim; towed the barge abeam of tlVRoyal Oak, the lieutenant left 
ns with his dispatches, and after renuwning with the Admiral nearly an 
hour, lie returned to his ship. Fortunately the letters and communitfP" 
tions we had brought out prepared Lord Anielius for the correspondence 
with the French Admiral, and the information from Sir Harry Neale was 
of additional advantage 

The Tormentor’s signal had been made to keep under way, and it was 
not long before we were surrounded with boats from diflerent ships 
eager to learn the news from England. Letters, newspapers, maga- 
zines, and the best information we could give were liberally dispensed, 
and really the scene afforded a fine study for those who love to watch 
the workings of nature in the human breast. Many were tlie looks of 
^disappointment, blended with the fiery flash of impatience in the eye, 
amojigst those ^rown-up youmj gentlemen, who, though devotedly 
' to jjiar#$£vice, yet considered the weekly account on the collar, 

* how ever "Tficely pijl^tyved, a sort of badge of degradation. These 
were pas&cd-midshipmen — most of them brave youths, who hadsdtffily 
sustained their own reputation find the hononr*of their country — young 
men who could count their eignt, tl«ir toy and even their twelve years’ 
sdWice, yet had the mortification of sensing mere green-horns display- 
ing their white lee-boards, whose only clate^vvas the rank, the woaltty 
or t^e influence of relatives. Eagerly were tlie official coimmimcalTbris 
from the promising First Lord of the Admiralty opened, and all, except a 
stripling ii^erscymere knec-brceclievmd g<Jd buckles, regulation sword 
and delicate silk stockings (1 doji&te the tantastimi' naval fop as 1 hate 
the devil) — all, I say, received the samg answered 

“ I am requested by his Lordship to inform ytfivhat, for the present, 
tlie doors of promotion are shut, hut your application will be considered 
at a, proper time.” 

Many a half-suppressed, half-muttfr^l d escaped the lips, till tlie 

habitugl recklessness of the middie triumphed over the hiitcrnessfof 
expiring liopwrand theythe thousapd-tmics-Udd talc of the Master’s, 
mate who replied to tliqfexpreSsion, f* the doors of promotion are ahutJ * 
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*lhat “ he earnestly hoped his Lordship liad not lost the key," was again 
and again repeated. The iortunate youth (he was a baronet and is now 
on the Lbt of lieutenants) r id onr passed his examination a few v onths, 
but powerful family interest operated in his favour, and notice had been 
forwarded thatliiw commission hau been sent out to the Admiral. With 
the characteristic gene rosi* ; of British seamen, the hapless sons of dis- 
appointment congiatulated heir more succc ssful brother on his eleva- 
tion, and shoved oft for the/r respective ships One of them subse- 
quent obtained his commit on though the interest ot the baronet 
himself, and another is now a popular dissenting preacher — of the rest I 
know nothing ' 

A naval writei of the pieseii day seems to think that the breed of 
midshipmen lus much improved suite they have hetn enabled to sport 
chunipagne m then mess, and when on shore partake of the exercise of 
fox-hunting. I smceiely hope it may he so, for this is certain, that upon 
the midshipmen now m the service the future glorv of my country must 
principal^ depend,«ehould hostilities break out some ten or twenty \tais 
hence with either l\ nice or the t nited States 'Jins jv a fact vvoith\ 
of seuous consideration, and, foi mv own part, (peril ips from lianit and 
from pr< judice) I cannot but c. U'to mind the old lacc of )oung g( n- 
tlemen with icelmgs of pride anft pie isure, foi amon.ot them wtre manv 
h wc n uncs at this moment stind high m the annals of fame as the 
pioudi st boast ot the British empire Mind, liowrvti, I find no fault 
with champagne — deal, delicious, spirkhug thimpagnc — and as tluse 
are seasons of itfonn, I should hive no objections to s*c a kw good 
(uses in ad < out to nnpiove evtiv midslnpm mS berth in the navy, and 
as foi iox-hunimg, seamen in guieral art fond 01 a chase. 

‘‘ lloist the gallev m, Mr. l)t rnek,” txcJunnd Captain Hands ill as 
he came over the gang-wav , after having bet n dulv piped up the sub. 
“ Beai a Lmil about it, but he caictul she does not g(t stove’ 'J he 
first liUitcnant i ro^ ceded to obi) oidcis, and the C aptam, turning to 
the M tsttr, inquired, “ l)o vou know much of the north coast of bpain, 
Mr J> low hard !” 

“ I havt been there, bir, but [ never was in .ni\ of ll»Mn ports 
down m the bight of the Bav,” rt turned the Master * f liev c*i tal'icss it is 
a v Jd shore and shows well, whin it is not loo elo»e undu a ves- 
sel's if e ” ' 

“ We aie bound to Das sages, Master,! said the Captain, “ were you 
ever off then i” 

answered the old man, “ I know the spot and Saint 
Xw stian too, 01 at least w%dt’s left of it, lor that siege aud the storm- 
< mg, I m told, cut it up like old junk.”, 

“ W e must hear a hand and do something,” said the Captiw, addicss 
mg me in an under tone. “ FortaneVas once or twice slipped through 
oui fingeis this* cruiscrand I’in jnuch ntistaken if we shall not all be 
very soon pi iced upov tin peace establishment Wellington has driven 
the Trench back upon Ba)onne and is preparing to advance. The 
allies to tne noithward die making short work of it, and the population 
m thc*neighbourhood of JJordeauxt are beginning to have a Bourbon 
feycr." Mr. Derrick reposed tlic # gallcy hoisted n\ ‘‘Make sail/* 
exclaimed the Captain, ‘‘and, Masjer, get us ^ out of tliSL jis quick as 
possible.’ 5 
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Y^hc. “ aye, aye,” of the old man yas heartily given, and we were 1 
Lspecilily throwing the white spray over pur boivs as the gallant little craft 
7 boumyttacro^s and across between they wo is&nds with a beautified breeze 
and a weather-tide. The point of (Jleron, jbn which stands the Chas- # 
jseron light, was under our lee as wc'made^l long strefth within gun-" 
'shot of the sluyc, when a friendly hint iroinjtlie batteTy gave us liotire 
of our near approximation, which we promptly returned from our brass 
nine-pounder- — as pretty-speakmg a piece as ever swallowed a cartridge. 
The shot fell right in the battery and the Receipt was duly acknowledged ; 
but we were soon out ot reac h of complivients, and running away free 
for our destination with as muc h canvay as we could carry. 

By noon of the following day we ham the high land of the Pyrenees 
in sight, hut as we approach? d the wind chopped round to the south- 
ward, and a heavy-rolling swell from the N.W., together witlv^the 
threatening aspect ot the heavens in tlfht quarter, gave indications of an 
approaching gale. 

“ It will he best to get as far to the westward asfeve can, 8ir,” sa : d 
the 1 Master, addressing tlic Captain ; Ct w r e shall have the breeze some- 
where away there, depend upon it, and at this season of the year it will 
blow its strength out. lVe might get into Saint Sebastian, but iP§ had 
houlding ground. 'There's the bone^f the Holly * yet on the rocks, 
whin* poor Tieacher found a seaman’s grave, and there’s the wreck " 
huge Iiii^hin ship at no gieat distance from her. Botli craft went-, 
iidiure, the same night, and a dreadful night it was. Now, if we keep 
.may to the northward and wc-itw.ird we shall be well to windward, and 
if we do gU blowed down to looard we can but try Passages at last* 
tlmi; tor my own part, 1 nc\cr was in there, hut the charts lay down the 
entrance wry correctly.” 

44 \ our advice is good,” said the Captain, 44 k'*ep her as vou pleaae. 
Master, hut l am ury anxious to communicate with Admiral Penrose; 
the br< e/e freshen 1 , we may certainly get nearer to the entrance before 
, d.iik, so as to Telegraph the Porcupine.” 

“She cannot see u% Sir, being completely shut in by the land,” 
the Ji'A^er ; “ but no doubt there’s a signal- staff somewhere 
awav ufu/.i ilio ml-tqitains that w T e can talk to with our Hags.” 

Captain Ilaudsail directed his glass along the brow of tl« lofjH'Und 
almost perpendicular rocks lh;i bung over thwoceau, and then exclaimed, 

“ Vou are light, Master, thert*cerl^i,uly is^a signal s tali' and flags abroad, 
lAit they are too distant to be clear!?* made out. Pore topsail-yard, 
there, do you see any vessels in-shore f 

“ No, Sir,” replied the man, but instant fy added, 46 Yes, Sir, there’s 
a cutter just hove in sight, and *he looks as if she’d started out of the\ 
body of the land.” tP % • 

The appearance of the cutter j*/ suddenly, as fthc burst upon the view 
in the narrow channel to Pasu&gcs, aljpost warranted the supposition of 
the man upon the look-out, and as she neared ntUerv fast we made out, 
by her distinguishing pennants (perpendicular iou and whit^over hori- 

* Tlie ILilly was a thiec-mastcd schoonw, commanded by Lieutenant Treacher j 
she w^p wrecked jlprfi gale of wiml on the { uiglit oMhe 29th of January, and the com- 
mander and seamen droned. 
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zontal blue, yellow, blue) that it'vvas the Nimrod, hired dispatch. vc<Ael, 
and we were soon within hrih Tfye Master informed us that theAlAiral* 
purposed quitting Passaged to a^d Lord "Wellington in pas^nrg the 
Adour, but there was jjvery prognostic of a north-westerly gale, lie 
would not move tliat day. L'JPhc cutter was bound for Plymouth with 
dispatches, so we parted company and continued working in for the land 
till we distinctly made out flags at the stall*. “ It is 76, Sir,” said 
the signal-man, ‘ fc and the comnass-flag ^vhite over red.” 

“ 4^nswer it,” said the Captain, looking at the signal-book, “ and 
keep her away, Quarter- Mastdc nor-west; they are giving us warning 
of the gale. Pack on her, M\ Derrick, and let us gain a good drift. 
Hoist the telegraph-flag forward and bend on 2214 «at the main, that 
will let them know J have got dispatches, and have 391 ready to show 
that they arc important.” ♦ 

The communication was made, but e\ cuing was rapidly approaching, 
and we stood oft* ^ desired, the heavy mountainous swell becoming 
more and more abated, as if lashing its>elf into fury to resist the 
strength of the coming tempest. The breeze continued fresh from iV* 
southward, so that by eight o’cl/ick ue had not between twenty and 
thirl^milcs from the land. as the second dog-watch was relieved 

sudden squall from the dreaded point took us aback, and m less than 
naif an hour we were lying-to, witli our head to the eastward, under a 
1 closc-reefed maintop-sail, the wind blowing a downright hurricane, and 
the sea running as high as e\er I saw it m my lire. 

The sweet little craft behaved most ^alk.ntlv, clnnhing over the snou- 
wln’te tops of the billows, and then sliding graccb’lly down the glacis of 
waters into the valley below ; it is tiue we shipped some heavv H-as, but 
that was owing to the incivility of father Neptune, who was jealous at 
seeing a si^ll more lovely than # any in his ocean-bed breasting the foam- 
ing suruc. 

About daylight the gale began to break, and at ten o’clock we si 
the reefed fore-sail and boie up with our head in-shore. 'JLedaik- 
fi owning, adamantine coast looked fearfully terrible, ;\ml at noon the 
gale again iueieaseJ, but then \,e had got too far to lco*" l #l lo h* ft cm’, 
and the Master, after some time studying the cl* consented to take 
char§fc of the brig into Passages; indeed had he declined, Jlamlsail ha 1 
formed a determination to’ take her in bin self, so anxious was lie to see 
Sir Vinicombe Penrose. Preparations J w ere immediately made, the 
stream-anchor was with greatViuficulty got over the (quarter, and the 
stream-cable’, being bent, vyr. soiled away on the quarter-deck, the inner 
^lid* being clinched to the mast. livery seaman, was stationed to s^me 
especial duty ; the cleft in the gigantic rocks that formed the narrow 
pass was right ahead ; steady handsom e at the wheel, and away we 
flew before wind and s6 i as ii* car&rin^ .onwards to destruction. The 
waves were indeed mountainous, and wAcn within two cables* length 
from the channel, the rebound from,the smootli surface of the perpen- 
dicular roclcs met the rblling billows as they sftlvanccd, so that we were 
bo completely buried between the walls, of waters that our main-top 
sail waS becalmed and hung dowrutlSb mast, nor could we from the deck 
seethe summit of the rocky ^arrier^hat rose some li&i^red fcetaibove 
. ,^ieir base. Again we muiuted ouflie biHow surest, and Tlte distended 
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» sails seemed ready to burst from the? bollwrapes. Once ttiore we 
llesrcndod the deep abyss, and tbe men stood mute in breathless silence, 
watchisjf the vising wave astern, whfch, had it broke, would have 
engulfed us there for ever. The conflict was awful : The ^Ivancing sea, 
struggling with the recoil, threw up its monstrous head? and dashed and 
foamed in wild impetuosity. The crested billow curled its white top, 
and a shuddering instinct went from Jhearjr to heart, and though all 
stood silent, yet every man was Arm in purpose. „ 

“ Mind your helm, lads,” exclaimed Captain Handsail through* his 
trumpet, and his voice came loud and sbii'lf upon the ear, and echo from 
the waves gave it back again with startling sound. There was scarce a 
breath of wind in the hollows of those terrible chasms, yet we could see 
tta feathery foam flying with amazing velocity over our mast-heads as 
it clrifted on the wings of the storm. Again we were lifted upon tHe 
raging element and received a fresh impulse from the gale ; again we 
rushed down the descent, and the brig, in her headlong course, deviated 
from the traqji so ns nearly to bring her broadside to the sea, but she 
was promptly met by the helm, the fore- top-mast stay-sail was run up, 
and, though all the canvass hung listless for the moment, yet when it 
caught the breeze it bad its full effect anAVe were saved. * 

Several times were we thus in a threatening grave which yawned to 
receive us, but the brig held on her way and enteied the passage 
tween whole sheets of broken water that poured upon our decks — so 
narrow was the channel and so impetuous were the breakers. But 
the surface was smooth within, and joy reanimated each countenance, 
till the Master's voice reverberated amongst the cliffs on either hand, — 

“ Stand by the small bower.” 

I “ cannot anchor here,” said Derrick - : u see, there are the ship- 
ping inside.” The Captain waved his hand for silence, as he had be- 
come instint ly aware of the old man’s foresight, and he himself imme- 
diately ran forward to the forecastle to see the order punctually obeyed. 
Tiie sails hung drooping down the masts, in a state of perfect cairn ; 
but the next minute the eddy wind came sweeping outwards from the 
labour, the saris were thrown aback, the brig wheeled rapidly round 
towards the! rocks, hostile anchor was let go, and further progress was 
instantly checked. A boat from the Porcupine boarded us, ^nd-^er 
master (after running the anclicy up to the b(?Ws) conducted us safely 
in, where we lay in a nook under the frigate’s stern, moored with two 
ealfles out a- head and one on each quarter. 

Those who have visited this place must VeJJ remember itif peculiar 
appcqgance and remarkable formation, I was not there many hours, 
ami upwards of twenty years have passed awjay since then, but still the 
whole of the scenery is present to my mind in ajl its sombre colouring. 
The entrance from the sea, with its high and perpendicular cliff on each 
side, as if the vast mountain had been .rent asunder by some sudden 
convulsion of nature, and tbe turbulent waters of*the ocean had found 
themselves a quiet bed. Well do I recollect the* small covc^ on the 
starboard hand where we moored (as I have already described), and 
which was only large enough to adftittwo ships of any magnitude ; 
whilst ojt the larboard hand the transports were ranged in tters four or 
five abreast, bui each secyed with cables from both bows and quarters, . 

U. S. Journ.No.78,May,1833. JP 
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o» accouut of tb$ act or run * which took place at times without 'pre- 
vious warning, apd did considerable damage* The passage to tjhe 1 innef 
harbour, so narrow as scarcely to be passable for square-rigjghd craft, 
and the inner harbdur itself filled with transports and a flotilla of gun- 
boats that hah been employed at St Sebastian. Part of the town (if I 
remeqaber right) lies on the side of the mountain above the shipping ; 
but the plaza is a short ^stance from the public quay ; and the whole 
a wild, desolate-looking place, formed of dark massive rocks ; and die 
ble$k fhonth of February waV. not very likely to improve the spectacle. 
Vet whal an admirable shelter was here afforded to the transports, 
directly upon the left of the line of operations, so as to enable the allied 
army to receive the necessary supplies, and from whence a constant 
communication could be kept up with the British cruisers and the oceim ! 
^tSoon after the brig had been secured by her holdfasts, I obtaiircd 
permission to take the jolly-boat up the harbour, as I was desirous of 
finding an old mess-mate who commanded one of the gun-vessels ; and 
as I was proceeding, a small Spanish boat, rowed by^a couple o( 
Spaniards, with a British military officer Bitting on the stern (for seat it 
had none), pulled directly athwart my bows, so that I could not avoid 
running stern on. The officer (of veteran features, and habited in a 
blue surtout or rather great-boat, with very little braiding or orna- 
*»ent, a cocked hat and flush feather) apologised for the unskilfulness 
of bis bo ilmen, and as we now lay alongside of each other, he held 
fast by the jolly-boat’s gunwale, and inquired whether I belonged to 
the brig that had recently arnved ? to which, of course, I answered m 
the affirmative. 

“ It has been a rough night outside,' 1 said lie , “have you sustained 1 
any injury V 9 # 

“ None whatever/’ le plied I ; 44 the brig is an excellent sea-boat, as 
lively and active as a cricket; but there was a tremendous broken swell 
off the mouth of tne harbour.” 

. % It will be felt all along the coast,” returned the officer, “ especially 
to leeward. Do you bring any important news? 0 

“ I believe we do,” said 1 ; 44 the population in the south of Fn»»ic°, 
particularly at Bordeaux and its environs, are heartily tiretT&i the war ; 
affftkjjiosc who have retained their attachment to the Bourbons are ready 
to throw off their allegiance to Bonapai&a But every artifire and effort 
arc used to keep them ignorant of passing events ; and the French fleet 
under the He d’Aix still imagine that Soult will drive Wellington bactc.” 

44 We shall see,” returned the officer, assuming a peculiar expression 
of countenance, which foY the moment rather displeased me ; for 4i as 1 
looked steadfastly at him, he seemed vitli a sort of diffidence or timidity 
to await my gaze, and shifted hi# seat, so as in part to conceal his fea- 
tures. 44 Are you direct from England V 9 lie inquired. 


* I have witnessed something similar to these runs in the nver Hooghly, but 
none occurred during the short time we were at Passages. An old master of a 
transport, however, described it to me as a moving wall or bank of water, several 
feet altitude, suddenly rushing into the harbour, passing entirely along it, and 
then as rapidly receding ; and this continues more or levs violent for several hours ; 
it generally follows a north-westerly gale, and the damage to the shipping in their 
^sending and ranging is veiy great — the crashing ef gnasts and bowsprits giving a 
fearful sound to the casualties of the phenomenc a. 
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u Not exactly direct,” replied I, “Hhough ve h**® made cm the 
whole 9 tolerably quick passage; but we called at DoVneme&ex hay 
with diapatchet-for Sir Harry Neale-—'* / 

u And he is coming round to Basque Roads, I presume" interrupted 
the officer, who still continued to hold on by the jolly-boat’s quarter. 

“ I can give* you no affirmative to that,*’ rejoined I, “as I am not 
aware of the fact ; but if you will call on boariS the brig, I am sure Cap- 
tain HandsaihwHl give you evdry information consistent with lps duty. 

I shall myself be back in a Very short trine, as I am merely going to 
fetch an old messmate from gun- boat No/ 11.” 

“ She lies in the little dock there,” said lie, pointing out the spot with 
rather more nautical precision than I could have expected from a soldier ; 

• he Commander is a deserving young man ; and I have no doubt the 
mfral will notice him. Perhaps I irjay give you a call alongside^he 
brig, as 1 return from the Porcupine.” ’ • 

“ The officers will be most happy to see you,” said I, “ and we have 
some good old English cheer, — some of the finest beef in the world, — 
good brandy and rum, and a case or two of excellent claret. * But does 
Wellington really mean to advance ?” • 

“ He is not very communicative on tlfe subject,” replied the officer ; 

*' lie must answer for himself $ but 1 leather think he does. Much will 
no doubt depend upon the Navy ; the passage of the Adour will reqiffte 
the co-operation of a few intrepid seamen.” 

“ And by Heaven he will have it,*’ exclaimed I, with some degree of 
warmth ; ** 1 believe both services would battle the watch with the devil 
himself, if Wellington directs their movements.” 

“ We shall sec — we shall see,” returned lie, with the same peculiar 
expression of countenance f have before mentioned ; and loosing his 
hold of the jolly-boat, lie added, “ one thing is certain, wc must beat 
Soult;” he then pursued his way to the frigate. 

I found gui^-boat No. 11 exactly where the officer had described, 
but my messmate had gone on board the Porcupine, and thither I fol- 
lowed. This vva^not exactly according to etiquette, but having a small 
paWcl for one of the Lieutenants* 1 made it the basis of an excuse, and 
found the individual I had been seeking pacing the quarter-deck, and 
our congratulations and oieetuigs were as cordial and heafty ^'fhe 
sacred character of the place would admit off We walked to the lar- 
board gangway to enjoy a lidlc unrestrained conversation upon past 
times, when we were youngsters together, and had enjoyed our tea for 
two, and toast for six, at the old “ Blue Pbs^/’ upon Portsmouth Point. 

“ J have tried hard for my promotion,” said lie, “ and though ’tis 
pretty well all up with Honey, anti the war will soon be over, I’ll get 
my step yet, or Pll perish in the attempt.* Thank God, the Admiral 
promises fair, and I believe intends giving me an acting order. 1 say, i 
it i3 d — d hard, Oldjunk, after so many years’ service, to get no higher 
than Billy Culraer.” * * # * 


* Billy Culmer prided himself upon being the oldest midshipman in the Navy. 
Several commissions were offered to him, but he declined accepting them, declaring 
that « at bis age he would rather be the senior m&shipman in the service, than the 
junior Lieutenant.” 

F 2 
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ft is *o, mdefcd,* jissentetf J, * 4 but ehefer up, nty b<ty f I haire* just 
heard a good character oF you frotn a soldier-officer, though of what 
rank I fealty cannot tell ; but we will talk about this when we jfcft on 
board (be brig I got my own step by men' accident.” 

At this moment there was some little bustle abaft, and Sir Vmicombe 
Penrose, Captain Coode, I think Captain 0 9 Reilly, any owp com- 
mander, \yith several otbfir naval and military officers, ascended the 
companion to the quarter-deck, and assembled together on the starboard 
aide ; and among them I perceived the 0 gentleman with whom 1 had 
conversed in the boat. He Stood in the middle of the group, atten- 
tively listening to what was s’lid, and occasionally offering an unob- 
trusive observation. As he looked towards the Bpot where 1 was stand- 
ing, I raised my hat in a token of recognition, and he immediat*|| 
returned the salute in the manner of a plain unostentatious soldier, whim 
a smile for the moment animated* his features. 

** You are a lucky fellow/ 1 said my companion, who had o*bBerved what 
passed ; 44 if he would but give me such a look, and Buch a smile, 1 
would make this a red-letter day in my prayer-book through the rest of 
my life. I have had a great many banyan clays, and I should like to 
have one of thanksgiving. My promotion would be sure.” 

, “ Of whom are }ou speakingV” inquired I ; “ you arc getting quite 

clfcficnl, and might take orders for a chaplaincy.” 

* 44 Of whom should [ be speaking,” retorted he, “ but of the hero 

you have just saluted ? Well, lie’s a biave fellow, and will cut out some 
work for us yet,” 

44 The officer you allude to/’ said I caiclessly, 44 is a mere casual 
acquaintance, I assure you.” 

44 I say, Oldjunk, \ouic coming it pretty strong, I guess,” rejoined 
my friend, “ a casual acquaintance, eli ? By the trophies of wai, such 
casual acquaintances are not to be picked up every day. I’d advise you 
to make much of him.” 

44 Who is he then V 9 I demanded, and at the same time was much 
struck by remarking the deference and respect everv one seemed disposed 
to pay him. 44 I only know him as th* soldier officer I 'have just ttfld 
you of as giving you a good character.” 

he, — the officer \ou saluted?” ejaculated my friend, in an 
under-tone and in broken ‘'accents, but vKtli seeming ccstacy ; 44 did he 
speak well of me? Are you certain ?” # 

“ He did indeed,” said 1 energetically, though speaking in little 
more than ^in audible whi^erj 44 lie said 4 you were a deserving young 
man, and no doubt the Admiral would notice you.’ ” 

He snapped his fingers, and skipped 'forward along the gangway, ex- 
claiming, 44 the devil he did, — thank God ; d — n my old wig, — a deserv- 
f ing young man, eb ? Oldjunk, give me joy ; why the devil don’t you 
give me joy, man V * 

44 Give you joy of What ?” asked I, in a state of mystification and 
confusion^ 44 who is the officer after all?” * 

44 Who is lie ?” exclaimed my friend, giving me a stare of astonish- 
ment, flot umningled with an expression bordering on contempt ; 44 wby, 
don’t you really know who he is; look at his cutwater, now \oit have 
him in profiloj why, who .the devil should he be, but Lord Wellington 

1 had fttftj|fently seen portraits of the ghllant hero, and the truth had 
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flashed upon my mind, even before myiold messmate had pronounced his 
name. The conviction of the fact unsettled me for the moment ; and to 
complete # my embarrassment, the Marquis approached me t and^vjth the 
utmost condescension and suavity, said, “ I fear, my wpungYriend, I. 
shall not have time to avail myself of your kind invitation, but I can 
now tell you, jvithout hesitation, that with the assistance of our brave 
tars, Wellington will advance.” 

I endeavoured to stammer forth an apology for my seeming rude- 
ness and familiarity ; but I saw in an irfctant by his look, that it was 
wholly unnecessary, and returning thp salute of my friend, he again 
walked aft and joined the Admiral, who seemed rather surprised at the 
Marshal’s taking 60 much notice of a jlnior officer, and Iiandsail was 
mizzled to think in what manner we had so soon become acquainted, 
ffe for my friend, it was with difficulty I could restrain him, till at last 
I bundled him into the boat, and shoved off to the brig, where he soon 
became rational, and in the evening I accompanied him back to his 
gui^boal, which was certainly in very neat and compact order, though 
his accommodations were not more than large enough to berth a couple 
of moderate sized monkeys. However, we had a glass of grog together, 
and afterwards landed on the quay. • 

The rain was falling in light showed, something like what is called a 
Scotch mist, and a troop of cavalry had just halted m the square. I»a 
few minutes the saddles were removed,— the horses n r ere placed under • 
the best shelter that could be found, but the men wrapping themselves 
up in their cloaks, and taking the saddles for pillows, stietched them- 
selves out upon the , wet stones, and reckless of weather, composed 
themselves to sleep. I could not help thinking, whilst looking upon 
them, of the many in England who were reposing on their beds of down, 
wholly unconscious and ignorant of the hardships and privations of 
those intrepid spirits that so gallantly fought for ** Britain’s glory.” Our 
theatres and our streets echoed with the praises of our army and navy ; 
the conquests cTf both were a source of national pride ; yet how few gave 
one thought to the sufferings of thfe soldier or the seaman, through 
whose undauiUefl braveiy the proud flag of England floated triumph- 
antly in every quarter of the globe. To me it is a source of inex- 
pressible gratification to get amongst the veterans of the field or flood, 
and hear them recount the acl/evements of early years , and aptly have 
the snug berths at both Gieenwich and Chelsea been styled colleges, — 
they are perfect schools to teach the art of war in detail, and most of 
the worthy professors are themselves practical instances of *1116 science 
which they teach. 

l?ut 1 am wandering away frpm my subject, though I trust to the 
generous feelings of my rcadcis to fold an excuse for me in their own 
hearts. I must, however, pause her**, and "shall conclude this subject „ 
in my next. 
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11 1 abS directed,” said the Commandant, glancing overlthe order yyfo 
a satanic grin^“ to suspend the execution of the prisoners, and to 
the deserter, Josd Valez, at the disposal of the Captain Hospar. There 
he is, Sefior Captain, but the mal agradecido — 4je ungrateful dog, it 
seems, would not be your debtor for hisjife.” 

“ I trust you are deceived, fSir,” said I* “ though really I suspected 
that the ceremony had gone fqr enough to answer all the purposes of an 
execution.” 

Hilario, who, under some oitrageous pretence, had been seized and 
shoved into the Calabozo to prevent his outcries for the preservation of 
hia^ompadre, now made his appearance, chafed and roughly handled 41 
appearance, and knelt beside liis friend, actually weeping bitterly over 
him. 

“ No te aflijas, Hilario ! he is not dead ; let us remove him to that 
house, and get the women about him, and all's right, — Si Dios qullra.” 

The slender frame of the young Indian was shouldered, and on its 
way to the hut in question, which* was at the corner of the Maizal under 
the mamon-tree of my sins, almost before I could offer my assistance. 
The tranca, which was a heavy stick placed with one end on the earthen 
floor, and the other against the door, was removed upon my knocking 
for admittance, by a poor old woman, whose colour or taste could 
scarcely be detennined at sight ; but her heart proved of the light com- 
plexion. She wrung her hands, broke into exclamations of pity, and 
hastened to receive our inanimate charge into her humble dwelling 
beforejve had explained the object of our visit. 

“ Jesus, me \alga! they have killed the Povre Muchacho! and so 
young i Virgen de mi alma ! Ah, these men, — these men, — how they 
destroy one another: here, lay him on this estera, — softly with lnm, — 
so.” 

While speaking, she hurried to'a corner, and taking a mat which had 
been placed there rolled upon its end, she opened it oL t]>e ground, and 
throwing a blanket over it, — all the preparation her own night's iest 
requifed.-T-assisted in depositing Valez, with the solicitude of a mother, 
upon it. An appearance of blood drew fresh exclamations from the 
good creatuie, and confirmed her first impression that he had been 
killed outright. 

It was iuit his blood, neveithelcss, but mine ; for her mamon-tree liad 
proved too hard for me, and from a cut m the centre of a bump bor- 
rowed on the occasion, it had fallen ,ppon the face and neck of \alez. 

The information revived her hopes. Ojald, my son the barbero 
were here, bleeding would be the ,yery tiling lor him ; and theic is not a 
1 ^tter lancet in the province, though I am his mother who say it, than 
Pedro.” 

I Was bolting out V,o look for a practicante or a barber, which ever 
came first, te bleed him, or at least, to try if he would bleed, when I was 
met bjr a young man with an air of petit maitre peculiar to the class he 
belonged to : a rfiirt, and nankedn trousers, set off with white linen sus- 
« yndg ri j ^nst fr om the smootning-iron, and great gold buckles, Which a 
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jacket or waistcoat would have concealed from the world. So pulling 
him over to the mat where Valez lay, and leaving him in the operation, 
I sallied m quest of other professionals in order that new measures 
might be suggested, if those about to be tried should be insdfficient. 
Full a quarter of an hour elapsed before 1 could find & p&cticante, and 
][ almost dreadqd that Valez would get quite cold before proper treat- 
ment would be resqgbed to. Profusely perspiring, and in breathless 
anxiety, I again entered the cool dark interior of the hut from the noon 
blaze of day abroad. “Well, Hiiario, how is he, any signs of life ? 
I have brought a practicante, — give me a Jittle water.** 

The boy addressed moved to a corner where, upon the forked trunk 
of a tree sunk into the earthen floor, wls supported the jar that served 
as cooler and reservoir, and baling with a calabash into an earthen 
mug, he replaced the lid. But why use only one hand? Whyjhe 
arm in a sling? Gracious powers! tlfat melancholy-droll, pallid, well- 
known phiz ! — Valez ! liijo ! sera posible ? 

“Rather let my captain assure me,” said my resuscitated bugler, 
“ for was I not pasado por las armas ? Did I not drop, Bhot down as 
dead as ever was reo cn el banquillo ? Don’t Jet my captain think 1 
jest ; but if the senses were not blown’out of me, I’ll never credit them 
henceforth. ’Tis I must ask you, Sefior, if this be Valez indeed.” 

41 You look so like him that the next time I take out my company 
en guerrilla , I should like to have you at my elbow with a bugle in 
your hand. Only on» tiling l have to require of you, — if you escape 
with impunity this time, which you must not be too sure of, try and 
convince us that you are not the same Valez who had the trick of disap- 
pearing from his post «and deserting his colours. What security will 
you give me for the future ? ” # 

“ My story, Sir, must be my defence, or I have none. If I am not 
believed I can’t help it ; and, even if credited, I may not be found justi- 
fied, and of course, I suppose I shall be shot after all.” 

41 Not you, fou sly looking young » ■ — ; you don’t give yourself 

the least uneasiness I’ll swear : you confide in my interest for you, but 
I warn you, doiA be too sanguine.” 

It was time to think of returning to Caracas with my recovered 
protege ; but not being pressed for time, as I had been in iqy previous 
movements, I determined to adopt measures &>r my personal embellish- 
ment, — appearance having been so little attended to since l left the city 
for the Silla, that the field for improvement was tolerably considerable. 

I therefore directed Hiiario to be oil ta town, to wait fo? me at the 
bridge of the Candtlario with my uniforme riguroso , so that I might 
change and enter the place like^ a human being. In the mean time, 
Valez was to remain with me while I .wooed the neighbouring wave, and 
took other measures towards renovating the freshness of my outward 
person. 44 And, first of all, Senor Barbero, shave me.” 

The artist thus addressed was standing outside of the back-door, with 
liis complacent features intruding, — not with the insolence of profes- 
sional success, — but with the timid hope of approbation.* He had 
restored Valez by his skill, but fea was nowhere to be read upon his 
unpretending brow; it beamed with the question — Are you satisfied? 

Some very civilized people may turn up their noses at the idea of 
having teeth and blood extsacled by the same hand that lathers their 
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holiday chin ; hut I can assurf; diem that in Spauiah countries it not 
unfrequently proves a saving of both life ana money, to have the 
prompt attendance of the village barber, with a lancet asefficiettt, and a 
charge much more conscientious than that of tlve learned* professional — 
the doctor. * * 

" Sir,” said the young man, smiling, (whatever he meant by it) “ I 
am this moment called to hacer-le la barba al Sqapr Cura ” 

“ Poh ! hang the curate ! Why did pot he shave this morning ? W as 
he out fighting last night, I* wonder? t Vcry likely, indeed, after all, 
with guarniel, poncho , and carbine! First shave an officer of the 
Liberating Army.” 

The compliant tonsor smiledfcagain, and my countenance was speedily 
received into the hielmo de mambrino. While being soaped, 1 parti- 
cularly charged him to spare an incipient colony of bigotes — Galliee 
moustaches, — solemnly assuring! him that if he touched them, I should 
be put un'der arrest 

The barber smiled a third time. “ They shall be respected. Sir,” said 
the shaver ; and true to lus mystery, for they are the same kind of people 
all the world over, lie began to discuss the topics of the day, and ga\e 
me some news, which owing to my absence, 1 had remained urnoiant of. 

“ True, Senor, that is, true tlu^t it is so reported. An expedition horn 
Spin having appeared off the coast, the people of Coro, rank Goths 
every one of them, from the crutch to the cradle, have risen en masa , 
proclaiming El Rey ; and it is current that they qurc marching this way, 
their final object being — a touch of the tonys I think, Sir, the super- 
abundant moisture of your cubelladvra will be corrected.” 

“ D — n the tonus,” 1 mtenupted ; but lie had bounced out of the 
back door into a shed that served as kitchen, and leturned liinlauter with 
his bnftidished irons. 

I certainly had once in my life submitted to be curled. IL was in mv 
own country, on the occasion of a juvenile ball, and much aeamst my 
inclination. I thought it made me look like a little a >, a id it by no 
means improved my temper for the file, whom I moved about as suiU as 
a bear with a sore head all the night. But I wished t'ue baiber to pio- 
ceed with lus information about the G'onanos, whose province I had 
bajjelv heard of before, and pet haps 1 had at bottom an ambition to look 
my best, immediately altci having appeared to the very worst ad tan tact. 
He was therefore permitted to proceed at lus own discretion, taking up 
the thread of ^is communication where he had dropped it. “ Their final 
object, ” he w continued, “ i$ to occupy \ alencia, relieve Pu uto 
Cabello ; but the promptness with which it appears an expedition is 
about to move against them, gives us hopes that their treason will be ton - 
founded in its biith. Those Gonanos, ben or, arc a mala rasa, Cabezudos 
y regodo% as I said before* They have all big heads, and determined 
hearts. 1 served m Coro, under the Marques del Toro, in 18 — , when 
he was so much ridiculed for carrying a tent about with him. Yes, Sir, 
actually encumbering 1 himself with a<ient, besides a Frenchman to cook 
for him. But lean donkey flesh, and a little bad water, and that very 
seldom met with, were the only materials on which to exercise his art 
di&iq£the campaign.” 

A Tbe*Marqais, as the barber informed me, was driven unceremoniously 
out of £heir province, covered with any tlnn but laurels, his cook and 
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/>ther curiosities falling into the bauds of tjie Corianos, and affording no 
little wonderment to the half wild natives of a barren wilderness of sand 
and thonfs. • # 0 

44 They are a desperate race/’ continued the barber, 44 and P never 
wish to see them, or the desert they live in, again. The/ have cured 
me of soldiering, # I warrant me.” 

I suggested to*him tfee necessity of his redeeming his honour, which, 
as a fraction of the unfortunate expedition, he ought to consider in some 
degree affected, and proposed to him to lay#down the tongs, and take up 
the musket again, offering speedy promotion if deserved. 

“ Oh, I never carried * fusil” cried the* tonsor, “wliat I carried was — 
a — this, Sir,** — (here shifting his tongs tofche other hand, he drew a fife 
from a pocket, or rather scabbard, provided for it along the seam of his 
trousers, replacing it, and resuming his occupation without a moment’s 
interruption.) • 

44 1 never affected much the military life,” he continued ; 4< my* passion 
was music, and I can indulge that without long marches, abstinence 
from food and money, or the daily glaring prospect of death or mutila- 
tion ; in either of which cases th& Patria has no further need of you, and 
therefore does not care for you.” * • 

“ If you pre vailed upon every citizen to adopt your passive prin- 
ciples,” I observed, “ the Patria would become a mass without opinion, 
a senseless trunk, without a hand for its defence, the unresisting ox or 
mule of despotism. you think a man owes nothing to his country ? 
My good lriend, our filial duties, our familiar tie?, and what we owe to the 
society m which we tnove, are each but lesser spheres within. the great 
one of our native land, which circles all our obligations. We not only 
owe our services to the Patria, hut we should terve her, knowing her 
insolvency. Nay, with the understanding that she bought and paid for 
every saciifice, beginning by instalments at the moment of your birth, 
like your own mother, being a creditor whose account cannot be can- 
celled.” • 

“ True, riti Capital), true,” replied citizen Pedro, hemming two or 
three times, in .orfler to collect counter argument ; for he was a shrewd 
fellow, with abundance of that rhetorical varnish which every class of 
Caraqu emails acquire with amazing facility. — (They are naturally of 
extraordinary vivacity, highly ma meres, or, qp they term themselves, 
Jinos civihzados; in a word, they rejoice in the distinction of the Pan - 
sumn of America.) — “True, the Patria is the common mother; but are 
there not domestic servitors as well as labourers in the field? The patriot 
youth may seek the distant seat of war, provided that no aged parent, or 
headless family be left without protection or support; blit he who deserts 
either, deserves nothing from his country but its execration. But I do 
not contradict you, Seilor ; indeed 1 tyink I *Tead all you said in a book 
somewhere.”— (Jupiter ! how the schoolmaster has travelled, thought 
].) — “ And to tell all en vna palabrafl am thejonly son of a mother, 
old and helpless, and the lqw exempts me from thcflevy. I wish every 
citizen, with as pure a conscience, followed his line of duties where 
reason seems to mark it out.” • • 

When the barber paused I had nothing to say ; indeed I felt a little 
posed, *and perhaps confused, for I had thought to do th ejilotofot and 
found myself brought up with** round turn . 
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" Whtft ate you sighing fo*, Vales V 9 said 1* turning to the boy, who 
being still in a weak state, I had ordered to keep to his mat, while 
Hilario and the old woman selected a hen from the poultry,* afid ran her 
down ^through the neighbouring bushes, preparatory to dinner. 

“ I was the only son to my father, for my elder brother had been 
already taken for the service ; and though both his sons had been torn 
from Um, it did not save him from being laid hands on himself at last. 
That Was what I was thinking of, Sir." 

“ Santo Cielo i can it be (possible ? I cried— whole family forced to 
leave their home desolate !, Surely the complement of recruits could 
have been furnished from your pueblo without the necessity of so much 
cruelty. Valez, you may as Veil tell me now all you have to tell ; so go 
on, and make a short story of it.” 

VALEZ’ STOllY. 

The Alcalde of our village;- began the boy, did not know how to 
read or write. Whenever he had any thing in the way of papers to do, 
he used to call in my father to his .assistance, for uiy father had been a 
seijeant in the' King s service before the revolution. The Alcalde 
received intimation of a detachment being on its march through the 
jurisdiction, and orders to have rations and beasts prepared for them, so 
as to cause them no delay in their progress. 

. Now, the Alcalde had two lists ; one of all the substantial proprietors 
that he feared to oflend, and troubled seldom ; the other of poor 
people, that be could bully, and who were made to bear all the 
burthen of the contributions. My father was requested to copy the 
fatter, marking at each name the contingent. The rage of the Alcalde 
was great, when at g n hour that its remedy was out of the question, lie 
found that the wrong list had been made use of ; he had signed what lie 
was unable to read, and the rich were for once obliged to give supplies, 
which poorer people could ill a fiord. This was a matter of much satis- 
faction to my hither, who was a lover of justice. But those who had 
been so unexpectedly called on were furious against* the Alcalde, and 
he from that day became my fathers worst enemy, &e more so, 
because my father laughed and snapped bis fingers 'at bis threats. An 
opportunity soon came for indulging his revenge. A demand for a cer- 
tain number of young men for the army arrived. My father was 
absent; and though my, only brother had already been enrolled, I was 
seized under some pretence, and with a few others (grown people, how- 
ever, while# was but a child) marched off* prisoner with a guard, till we 
reached the British legion in Araure, a few days before the action of 
Carabobo. I liked to be amongst the English; and being made a 
bugler, I soon became fond of the service, and attached to my regiment, 
so that my comrades and* officers were to me father and mother and 
brothers. I soon learned to spepk English among them, though all in 
the way of joking and mimickry at first. 

“ Really ?” said I ; “I never heard you ; let me have a specimen. 1 ’ 

u Yes, Captain,” 1 ' answered the youngster in English, swallowing his 
voice a*f t were in his throat, and putting on most ludicrously the hard 
abrupt tone and manner of sonic of our countrymen, f could have 
sworn there was an Englisljraan^near me if I had not been aware of an 
imitation. 

•• Yes, Captain, very well, Sir, by jinge, dammee. They all say me J 
speak bloody well. I beat black Leon of the band. The light company 
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back me, the music back Leon. I win all their rations of gco0iM day 
for the company ; they all shout out I speak beastly* Leon aii thrown 
in confusidn.'*’ , , 

41 Famous, Valez ; you Bpeak English d mil maravillas. Well/now, 
get on with the story. What made you desert from they legion ? Be 
quick.” # 

When I got well of my wound, he proceeded, I determined, as I 
was now quite big enough, to shoulder my musket like another man. 
The battalion arrived at La Victoria, on its way to Caracas. You, my 
Captain, had already gone there to be cured, of your wound which was 
, severer than mine* And as I was going out in the relief to an advanced 
1 post in the suburbs, we met an escort wirfi a batch of recruits, volun- 
teers, — you understand, Senor” — (Here the fellow joined his wrists sig- 
nificantly)—* 4 with a rope. Judge of my sensations, when among 
them I distinguished my father. He sa\w me at the same moment, and 
silenced me with a look which I understood at once. At dust, as I 
stood the most advanced sentry from the town, a man on a barebacked 
horse galloped furiously past our post, without heeding the repeated 
halt. Again I recognised my father. Fire ! — called the corporal. 1 
did so ; but who would take aim at his own father? * It is the Major’s 
hot.se,' said the corporal,' running up, 4 <and that must be some fellow 
making off* with it.’ Presently several officers, badly mounted on bag-, 
gage animals, came blowing after the runaway, and swearing he had 
gone off before all their faces. 

It seems, that on their reaching the barracks, the Major appeared, 
and marie them fall in outside the gate, alighting from his horse to exa- 
mine their appearance, and cajole them on their involuntary commence- 
ment of the Carrera militar ; 44 and you, my fine fellow,” said the Major, 
stopping before my father, “ you have been a soldier, 1 am convinced. 
You are still in your prime, and may serve twenty years yet, if the 
Patria requires it of you.’* 

44 1 am a picaHor , my Xefe, answered my father, looking simple, a 
vhaldn , as the Reynosos call it, 44 my trade is to break-in horses ; and 
though I say it, .1 can do what I please with them.” 44 Then, what 
think you of this, inrdtl/o? — step out to the front, — get upon him, 
and tell me if you can make a free andon of him.'’ The English saddle 
was taken off at my father’s request, as being oijy in his way ; he put the 
horse through all his paces to admiration ; and when he thought he had 
exlfibited sufficiently, instead of limiting his gallop to the qgrner of the 
square, and then, repassing before the barrack-gate, lie kept straight on 
at ful^ speed, to the astonishment of the Major, the guard, and all who 
witnessed it. The horse was giv$n up as lost ; the recruit likewise. 
The officers rode back to town, and I w.ondered was my father widening 
his distance, or still lurking near Victoria ? * 

It grew darker : all was silent, and the hour of relieving sentries was 
near. I saw a form moving towards me from ^neighbouring thicket. 
I could not mistake it : the* quien vibe died upon my lips. “ Boy,” said 
my father, seizing my firelock from my grasp, 44 you shall serve'thcm no 
longer. Where is this freedom for which my blood is given — ye#, my 
blood fjom my children’s veins? Off with fhese,” he cried, tearing off 
my accoutrements, and, throwing them with my cap upon the ground, 
he hurried me to where the hone stood behind a neighbouring bush,* 
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Uwn my piece, and cast it from him. We heard the bustle of 

alarm that succeeded among the guards and the voice of the corporal 
announcing the disappearance of a sentinel ; but the Major’s horse was 
one of the best in the province, and as he spurned the turf beneath his 
double burthen, I felt that we could defy any attempt to overtake u*. I 
did not rejoice at it notwithstanding. I felt as I did when first 1 was 
separated from my father. Had he remained in the corps, and been made 
serjeant of the cazadorg, I should h/ive been the happiest fellow in the 
woild, but now we had ?o home to go to. We followed by-paths 
through the woods for some leagues, and dismounting from the horse, 
we ascended a high hill, leading him by the bridle. We afterwards 
descended continually for aiV hour or so, pushing our way tlirough the 
branches, and followed a track which, from being little trodden, was 
barely perceptible. In the depth of the valley we entered a small open 
space, which had been cleared in the thickest of the wood, which walled 
it in, closing round it in a circle of some fifty paces diameter. A rude 
hut, thatched with palm, 6tood in the midst of it: the door, which was 
an ox-hide, stretched upon a frame, was tied with a thong. 

From the door being fastened on the outside, we judged that the hut 
was empty, which, when we entered, leaving the horse tied to one of 
the rough posts of the rude pigzza, was found to be the case. AU was 
dark and silent within ; but feeling for the back door, which, as is 
usual in the huts, was in the opposite side of the room, we removed the 
tranca placed against it, and opening it discovered the kitchen- house, 
which was a detached shed behind the dwelling, like that one, for ex- 
ample, where the patrona >fmd Hilario arc now getting dinner ready. 
An old woman was heard coughing and complaining as she lay in some 
corner of the smoky interior, and on hearing a knocking at her door, 
she remonstrated against being so eaily distuibed. Addressing some 
one by name, Hufino, supposing him to be the untimely applicant, 
44 What caprice brings you here so early i ” she demanded ; 44 Francisco 
is not* so fond of early rising, and would have known belter than to 
rouse his mother at this cold hour if you had not compelled him. Why 
not sleep out the night, as )ou were wont, in San Pevlrp ? I did expect 
you, but not till day was broad, and breakfast ready for you.” She 
concluded by informing us where there was a load of fodder provided 
against *our arrival for jtfie beasts, ana handing us out a lighted faggot 
tlirough a hole beneatii the door, she told us to look for the lamp in a 
certain nook within the house, and then sought her mat again. Re- 
entering *fie hut without having undeceived the old lady in the outhouse, 
(for in truth she gave us no opportunity) we lighted the lamp, and dis- 
covered a hammock suspended from the extremities of one of the cross 
beams traversing the hut at the height of more than six feet from 
the ground : two folded blanket^ were thrown across the neighbouring 
beam to that festooned by the hammock, and an ox-hide, doubled toge- 
ther like the cover o( a leaflet book, was laid against the wall on one 
side. For my part'* unless for the<*ake of appearances, I would as lief 
stretch myself on the ground as lie on a crackling dried-up ox-skin, full 
of pthF creases that keep one eternally shifting one’s ribs and hip-bones. 

44 Take thou the hammock, Jufed,” said my father, 44 and sleep.” He 
took tbs hide himself, and* we were not long wrapped in our blankets 
before both slept profoundly. How many hours 1 slept* I cannot guess, 
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but the o£fetih»g of the back dobr, and thb entrance of the olfiVomin, 
wae the first thing that awakened me. I perceived by the imperfect 
light that streamed into the hut through the Crevices of the doors and 
shutters, that my father had left his hide, and gone out, shutting the 
door after him, and taking care not to disturb me. “ ScF,” said the old 
lady, l# you can ^sometimes enjoy your hammock as well as other 
people, Rufino, though you won't let a poor old woman like me ha ve her 
rest unbroken. But that is not eli,” she continued ; “ you itfhtt be 
scolded too for your carelessness ? next time he more cautious of leaving 
your papers about ; -think you that if suph.a billet as this were found 
here by any wandering party of the soldiers, (and they have been near 
enough more than once of late,) that a roor would be left to these walls, 
or walls left to this roof? Puh ! I know what the soldiers are ; pub 1 
they'd make no more scruple of blowing my old life out of me, if they 
found a letter in the handwriting of Cisrfferos here, than 1 do of Jbreftk- 
ing an egg for thc/Wfo. Virgen del carmen ! '* 

“ Priy, Senor Vnlez ” said I, interrupting his narration, “do not so 
very soon forget the awful fate from which you have scarce been 
snatched, and from which you have no right to consider yourself as alto- 
gether exempted as yet ; be a little more grave in your recital, and for- 
get, for the present, your propensity for giving imitations.” The fellow 
had begun to feel himself so much at ease as his story advanced, that, 
insensibly he had begun to indulge in an extraordinary gift for which 
lie was celebrated in the British Legion, and a querulous, cracked- 
voiced, yet feebly facetious septuagenarian female spoke, with such 
startling truth to nature, from his lips, that turning suddenly round from 
a half-averted position in* which I was giving attention, I was on the 
point of suffering a roar of laughter to escape me ; but pri^ently 
strangled it in its birth, disguising the effort in the assumed earnestness 
of reproof. 

“ The old woman hobbled out/' continued Valez, looking serious, 
but furtively examining niv countenance, as if doubting very much the 
reality of my indignation ; and unable to control my curiosity, I seized 
the soiled letter whfch, without discovering her mistake, she had thrown 
beside me into the hammock. It was something in the form of 
an official despatch, dated * Head Quarters, Rio Chico,' conveying in> 
structions in some unintelligible jargon, purposely mystified, and re- 
quiring his presence immediately upon concluding the object of bis 
mission ; the scrawl, which was sufficiently villanous, bore the signa- 
ture of General Cisneros, with an elaborate* ru b rica. 

Scajccly had I finished the contents, when I beard voices abroad, 
and my father seemed to be approaching with others, with whom he 
was in conversation. Hastily folding up the’ letter as it had been, I let 
it drop from the hammock upon the flc*)r, and turning over, pretended 
to be fast asleep, but in Buch a position that through the open texture of 
the hammock, as its border covered my face, I could examine the new 
comers. The first was a powerful fiSrce-looking Sambo, and his face, [ 
thought, had once been more familiar to me; but the wildw* *s&«?rs 
dress and appearance, from living in She woods, made it i>He can .read 
some moments to recall his name and fdenttyy to my mir. the college in 
was a lively young Mestizo, with the shirt and drawers 
peon ; both of them carried firelocks, and the first-mentiower, “ or throw 
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the body of a stuhino, or wild hog, by the heels, at which a shaggy 
lurcher, who had secured the prey, kept modestly glancing his eye 
and ♦wagging his tail. ** And who would have thought" to find thee 
here! ” said the Sambo, who it seemed was an old acquaintance of my 
father’s ; lor they used the thou and thee to each other with the famili- 
arity of old comrades. “ After so long a separation, .when Ji had given 
up the hopes of our ever meeting again, how came you to think of this 
old haunt of ours, or to suppose that 1 was to be found here ? ” 

44 You shall hear,” replied my father, “ when we are more private, the 
circumstances which have driven me to seek a retreat like this; an exiled 
man from the home of my childhood ; but,” he added, rubbing his ear 
with his finger and thumb, a*s if it had*just suffered a smart bite from a 
mosquito, 44 to find you here was a pleasure which I never dreamt of; 
I was totally unprepared for such a meeting, and of course am the more 
unable to express my joy.” u 

You have already conjectured, I suppose, Sefior, proceeded Valez, 
that the Sambo I have just described was no other than the man who 
fell by my hand the other day on the Silla, when you and Hilario so 
unexpectedly revealed yourselves to my eyes. I must give a short ac- 
count of him: he belonged to our village, not far from Calabozo, but 
had been forced to leave it, oa account of bis killing a man in a quarrel. 
.My father and he had been intimate before Rufino was outlawed, not 
from any congeniality of disposition, for Rufino was an ‘ hoinbre de mal 
genio,’ and made many enemies. Now my father, on the contrary, was 
one of the kindest and best-tempered men in the world, and never dis- 
agreed with any one. 

The good terms on which they lived together proceeded from their 
enjoyjpg the fame of being the two best men, that is, the boldest, the 
best wrestlers, and the best stick -players in all those parts. It was 
thought that if my father had wished to enjoy that fame alone, he could 
have proved himself to be unrivalled. But he was not so desirous of 
enviable distinctions as of the good will of all his 4 sehiej antes,* and he 
well knew how it would rankle in the revengeful breast of Rufino, if he 
degraded him before the eyes of a host of ill-wishers, who w T ould 
heartily rejoice in his humiliation. Hence, on all occasions of reunion 
on the gavannah for games of strength or skill, my father cither eluded 
the arrangements to bring him and Rufino into actual competition, or, 
in acceding to the proposed match, he was cautious to refrain from 
letting out, so as to save, and even to gratify, the pride of Rufino irf the 
result. Thus, instead of a hitter enemy, as he might have made him, 
by indulging a vanity which most men in his place would have yielded 
to, Rufino became really attached to a man for whom he could not but 
entertain feelings of respect, and .perhaps of gTatitude. On several occa- 
sions they had travelled together on joint speculations, driving cattle from 
the plains to Caracas ; and on such journeys they were in the habit of 
visiting this secluded.spot ; a place known to few, and only made use of 
for the conveniences t afforded in a 8 certain traffic-— in fact, the 4 contra- 
tabaco.* I need not disguise the matter : it happened in the 
of stiff creasirjj,^ and there was id harm in cheating Fernando Setimo. 

44 Take thou^d passed eipce they were last there together, apd since 
took tl^e hide ^f rom 0 ur ‘ pueblo,’ they had not met. The joy at meet- 
before both, slepbe any, ‘was not on the part of my father, as I could at 
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once perceive in a slight constraint whidh was very different from the 
usual kindness and cordiality of his manner. It was plain that Ruflno 
was not ther maj? he would have chosen to join him in the straggle 
against fate, had he a choice given him. 9 

As they had flung open the doors and windows on comitfg in, I was 
exposed to broad # <laylight as I lay in the hammock feigning an unwil- 
lingness to be awakened from a pleasant sleep. 

“ Who have we here V ’ inquired Ruflno, after some time looking to- 
wards the hammock. • • 

“ It i'b my son Jost*,” replied my father a 4 ‘ don’t you remember him? 
the little pest who was half-killed bull-fighting, as he called it, with the 
padie cura’s pet ram V' * * 

44 Yes, yes, I remember him perfectly well ; I remember the boy and 
his pranks,*’ said the Sambo, jivliom I had always regarded with terror 
if not with aversion. 1 used to nickname him Tio Tigre, from his 
ferocious look, and he overheard me make use of it on one occasion 
when [ was scampering off out of his way with some play-fellows to 
whom I gave the alarm of Uncle Tiger’s approach. It was not likely 
he should forget the author of a title which was afterwards applied to 
liim by all his acquaintances. The letter .on the floor meanwhile did 
not escape observation. Francisco, the .individual who had arrived in 
company with Rufino, was the first to recognize it. 

14 1 spurn and spit upon the whole calendar of saints/’ burst from 
.him as snatching up the paper in a rage he handed it to Ruflno. 
“ Mother, where are you ?’* and he bolted out to the cooking-house 
where he obtained the required information as to how the letter came 
to be where lie found it. • The sharp voice of the mother was heard 
rising in protestations that she had no more idea of its being an^other 
than Rufino, than doubts of its being her son who stood* before her. 
Francisco, returning into the hut, took Rufmo apart to the threshold of 
the back entrance, and some animated conference took place m a low 
voice, their glaives being directed repeatedly towards my father and 
myself. My father in the meantime, leaning carelessly against the door 
m front, paid little Attention to vvliat was going forward in the interior, 
being more interested in watching the gradual decrease of a heap of 
maize-blade before the active jaws of the Major s grey. % 

Longing lor an opportunity to ’speak to my Either on the subject of 
my discovery as to Rufino’s correspondence and connexion with Cis- 
neros, 1 determined to lose no time, and getting my feet upon the 
ground, I yawned, rubbed my eyes, and walked over to hiyi in the 
hopes of being able, in a quick sentence or two, to put him in pos- 
session of the whole nffaiT. Rut t^ey were on their guard, and Ruflno, 
striding across the room, was at the spot bei’6re 1 had time to say one 
w ord. . 

44 So this is your boy,” he observed to my father, at the same time 
putting bis hand upon my shoulder and affecting tp be pleased with my 
appearance : “ how the mala yerba l?as shot up singe 1 ’saw him before ! 
A shrewd fellow, I’ll be bound, and inheriting, as he must, his father’s 
juicio , 1 dare be sworn you have made a scholar of him. He can.read 
and write, I suppose, like one of the* young whites of the college in 
Caracas.” 

44 He can back and break a wild potro was the answer, •* or throw ’ 
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a logo, or nimbly foil the onset of a btiH as well as any lad of his age, but 
*a for schooling I can’t answer for any great acquirements on hra part. 
Just when I was thinking of putting him to leafrn hi* ahebedario they 
took Uim ftpm me and made a soldier of him. What he may have 
learned since, heaven knows, but I suspect that the manejo de arm a*, 
ijercicio de guerrilla , and an addition to his original stock pf waggery 
and impudence are all he has picked up in the ranks.” 

I Could have undeceived my father it I liked; but I maintained silence, 
and tried to look as innocert. and feashfel as 1 could under the scrutiniz- 
ing gaze of Rufino. All I bad learned in the legion principally by mv 
own application, all 1 had repd at times, when I was little suspected of 
such occupation, and the fact" that I wrote all the Serjeant’s returns, 
and was often employed as amanuensis during the last year in the 
corps, all this was my own secret ; but still they suspected. 

As soon as we had breakfasted, during which pains were taken to 
prevent my having the opportunity of dropping any information into my 
father’s ear, Francisco asked permission for me to accompany him to 
the wood with an a\c. When we had felled some heavy logs lie made 
an excuse for returning to the house, requesting me to remain in the 
wood till his return, and split the logs into tasn?ots of a convenient siz**. 
1 agreed, but internally vowed that, on my return to the house, nothing 
should prevent me from making a full disclosure to my father. It was 
true, we had suffered injustice and persecution from unworthy func- 
tionaries; but I had heard from his lips the expression of his sympathy 
for his unfortunate country, and his denouncement of the corrupt ser- 
vants of the patria as her worst enemies : tins was anything but a decima- 
tion in favour of Spanish dominion. Franck>co rc-appeared just as 1 
concli^d my task. 

“ Come, boy," lie cried, “you have done famously and with irood will, 
as I sec by the sweat on your brow; come, shoulder your axe and 
follow me, tiie wood may remain here till some other day.” 

On our arrival at the hut I saw two mules ready with pack-s.iddh s 
at the piazza, but the grey was gone, and I looked in vam lor Kufino 
and my father. 

“Where arc they gone to?” I asked of my companion, withrome 
anxiety.. 

“ Don't be alarmed, ’’replied Francisco, “ they are only gone a little 
before us, we shall soon overtake them if we try.” 

After receiving some provisions in a saddle-bag which lie made fast 
to lus paok-saddle, and altering my appearance as much as possible to 
that of a peon, we struck into the depths of the wood, Francisco making 
himself very facetious and communicative, as if to amuse me from 
reflection. He told me that niy father, having confided his circum- 
stances to Rufino, they had together agreed upon a plan of life which 
was to be embraced without loss of time, including myself. 

You will soon have an opportunity of revenging your wrongs, and 
very soon you may laugh at the persecution <of your enemies.” 

It now struck me as possible that my father had indeed listened to 
proposals for joining Cisneros, but the idea was again shaken when I 
perceived that there were np marks upon the track on which we pro- 
ceeded of recent passengers. Francisco laughed when I made the 
observation. * 
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“ Tlimkea* tfiou, boy,” lie-answered, lliat I don’t know wbat>I Mm 
qbout? F$ur not we shall not lose ourselves, I am only' toUng it abort 
cut, wo feliall soon come up with Rufino ; tliough, to say tho trfcth^ 1 ho 
added, laughing, as lie cudgelled Ins unwilling beast, “ the* are so tnpeh 
better mounted that it is possible we may not overtake them after all. 
But courage ! yhat then ? we have good store here in the hags, and I 
have credit at more than one pulperia on the road.” Though I saw 
plainly that I should not soon «rejoin my father, I entertained little 
apprehension on his account, ooncluding that an abrupt disclosure was 
all that Rufino and his comrade wished ,to,avoid for the present. 

Travelling as fast as our slow but untiring animals would permit us 
to do, on the rude tracks or in the quebrada ? by which our course was 
shaped, wo emerged into the village of £1 Valle, that is, a league or so 
to the right of Caracas, which we avoided. Crossing from thence to 
the Petares road, we alighted at nightfall at the same hut pear the 
Silla, from which Rufino and I were started just before we entered the 
quebrada where you witnessed his fate. Here we found a negro from 
Caracas waiting for us with a mule-load of plantains and cocoa-nuts. 
He informed Francisco that Rufino had passed some hours before on 
his way to head-quarters in company with another, and lie added some 
instructions purporting to be the injunctions of the padre his master, 
lout bin g the great care and precaution to be used with the charge about 
to remain under liis conduct. 

“ Tell the reverendo,” rejoined Francisco, “ to dismiss all care on 
that score, Rufino can answer for it, that I know what I am about . 99 

Meanwhile the load which had been left on the ground in such a state 
as to be transferred cn masa to the back of a mule baiting beside it, 
without its being nccessaiy to do mure than lighten a sobrecarga or 
surcingle, was placed upon the animal, and its security being suffi- 
ciently ascertained, the negro returned to Caracas, bearing with him 
Piancisco’s be&amaiios to father Ispcrque. 

The reader will, by recurring to the opening pages of 4 Scenes in 
Columbia’ in the last October number, be enabled to identify this per- 
son with the integrant priest of the m irket-place, wheie Rufino was 
fii't introduced to his acquaintance as the driver of a donkey. 

Trvmg to get round the skirts of Petares, where there was strong 
detachment ol military, wc fell ih witli a paity of soldiers where Fran- 
cisco had not expected to find them. They examined our appearance, 
and put some questions to us which savoured more of bantering than 
suspicion ; but Francisco's carelessness of. demeanour, and perfect self- 
possession were impel turbable till he detected one of them in the act of 
stealing a cocoa-nut from his mule’s burden. In a moment his cool- 
ness w r as changed into the most horrible agitation ; he sprang upon the 
man like a tiger, and laying hold of 'the mochila or havresack into 
which the cocoa-nut had been transferred, be began to exert bis voice 
and strength so furiously, calling out *for protection and striving to 
regain possession of his property, that the soldier Relinquished his hold 
and endeavoured to pacify him. The goods restoied we were suffered 
to proceed without further molestation, but Francisco did not imme- 
diately recover from his excitement. •Putting the laden mule before 
his owtf, lie urged them both onward with heel and staff till they put 
forth their best trot, earnestly t calling on me to* do likewise, and keep- 
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up with him—- no small undertaking with the miserable animal allotted 
to me. 

The jogging pace at which we hastened forward discovered before 
long new sources of annoyance and alarm to Francisco, who, since the 
attempted robbtry, had not ceased to look behind him in continual ap- 
prehension of pursuit. The soldier who abstracted the cocoa-nut had so 
forced and damaged the hamper, that the contents began to escape in 
detail ; a circumstance which, in his anxiety to proceed, and the inces- 
sant glancing of his eyes to* the rear, be would have suffered to pass 
unnoticed. But aB soon as a l perceived it, I dismounted, called out to 
him to stop; and picking up a cocoa-nut and two or three plantains 
strewn on the road, I made hWe to replace them, and assist in repair- 
ing the breach in the damaged tercio. “ Malhaya lafruta! 1 wish the 
devil had the load, 1 ' exclaimed the mestizo, whose vexation was only 
equalled by bis fears. “ Art th )u sure, boy, that nothing but that cocoa 
was taken by the soldiers ? If a single sample of the fruit we are con- 
ducting has fallen into their hands, except by the special aid of heaven, 
we may expect to roll gory carcases in this dust before many minutes.*’ 
Just at this moment a paroxysm, similar to that which the attempted 
robbery had induced, touk possession of him. “ Veto a dios ! ” lit* 
cried, flying at me, “you’ll blow us all up! See, if lie lias not put 
bis lighted tobacco on the fardle.” He accompanied these words with 
so violent a push that I fell on my back, leaving a lighted cigar on 
one of the teruos, from which Francisco removed it with all haste, fling- 
ing it into the bush as far as possible. The cigar had been lighted when* 
we met the soldiers, but Francisco’s mind had been too much occupied 
with Ins fears and anxiety, since its equilibrium was destroyed, to notice 
till then that I was smoking. What can be the reason, thought 1, as 
I got on my legs again, of this extraordinary tenderness for his rubbish 
of a load ? 

The soldiers, the cigar, and my overthrow, in succession, occurred, 
but failed in suggesting a probable surmise as to the cause. He is 
either a little touched in the head, was my conclusion, or one of the 
most pious of mortals. Can it be that the injunctions convened to him 
from the Padre have made them sacred in ids eyes ! If so, he is «i 
greater fool than I took him for. Thus argued I with respect to him : 
for my own part, I resolved that a padre's was not more forbidden fruit 
than any other neighbour’s property ; and as Francisco had thought 
proper to repulse me so uncivilly before I had returned the last plantain 
to the tercio, 1 also resolved t to ascertain whether a padre’s fruit had a 
finer flavour than that of other folks : it was a fine looking plantain, 
and had the colour of a melting ripeness ; that appearance which they 
assume when their flavour and sweetness are richest. 

Francisco, having taken precautions to prevent a recurrence of acci- 
dents, mounted and proceeded as before. My ofTiciousncss had le- 
ceived such a damper, that I had already climbed to my packsaddlc, 
leaving him to finish liis job by himself, and waiting impatiently till lie 
got on, and gave me’ room to commence upon my plantain. 

** Famos , pica, pica / Come on. boy; don’t lag,” called out my com- 
panion, as if I were under bis orders ; but I did not move a bit the 
faster, and 1 even muttered to myself that I should not go with him At 
all if I did not like it. * Such thoughts, however, quickly yielded to re- 
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flection : I had forgotten that I was a deserter — and then, where was my 
father? Resignation was all that remained for it: I sighed, and began 
to eat my plantain. • 

“ Now I’ll lay that my captain won’t guess the exact flavour of the 
priest’s maduro ; what think you was the first bite like “ Like a mouth- 

ful of gunpowder,” I answered, gravely, to the petrifaction of the narrator, 
who remained with all his eyes opened upon me with surprise at my 
sagacity. • 

“ Neither more nor Jess, Senor, however^ou came by that knowledge.” 
The way l adopted, as it looked so vejy .ripe, was to cut off" the point, 
and squeeze out the fruit into my mouth, ^wt I only extracted a cartridge 
by the ball, amidst an accompaniment of loose powder. All doubts, if I 
entertained any, as to the nature of our destination, were now superfluous. 
Vet J could not help being amused at the idea of the reverendo's fruit, 
and the surprise they would occasion tl*j soldiers, if perchancejthey had 
contrived to secrete a few, and reserved them for roasting. Nor did I 
sillier mvsclf to fall in the rear so much as I had done; but exerting 
my heels, I contrived to endow my crazy old mule with an activity 
quite juvenile, to the marvel of my companion. 

1 no longer wondered at the apprehensions of Francisco, but found 
myself infected with his mania lor looking behind. Every instant 
1 expected to hear a fearful explosion rising from the bosom of the 
woods; (tor ten minutes had scarcely elapsed since we lost sight of the 
bivouac :) or that the soldiers would appear in pursuit of us, their mouths 
full of powder, and their eyes full of fury, in short, knowing how we 
were likely to be dealt with, if taken, I became as nervous as Francisco ; 
nor did 1 feel at ease till, leaving the beaten track, we had threaded 
the woods, and followed so many intricacies and quebradas , that we 
could not be traced by anything but a bloodhound. 


POLAR SCENES. 

No. III. 

My second number of Polar fragments closed with our magnificent 
bear-bunt at Port Bowen. On the following morning the lifeless 
carcase w T as brought to the ships in the sledge, and the naturalists com- 
menced measuring, skinning, and preparing the skeleton for the British 
Museum, it was cold work. The Esquimaux, when suffering from 
the intensity of the weather, during an operation of this kind, make 
fresh incisions in the body, into "which they thrust their hands, and 
there leave them until the blood circulates — an odd way of restoring 
suspended animation. The luxury of a towel is superseded by the 
delicate process of licking the slimy nPatter off their encrusted hands. 
The bear weighed fourteen huiidred*poiinds. * 9 

In December two experiments were made with Daniel’s hygrometer 
by our much-lamented friend Captajji Foster, to ascertain whether any 
moisture existed in the atmosphere, but none could be detected. On 
the 2 1st, the wind being light from the northward, with a perfectly 
clear sky, the instrument again exposed Until both thermometers' 

2 
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indicated the temperature of the atmosphere, which was 30° below 
zero. The freezing mixture, muriate of lime and snow, was then applied 
to the dpvered ball. The ether soon became frozen, aird the thermo- 
meter immeioed in it was 46° below zero, without the slightest appear- 
ance of deposit. The expeiiment was subsequently repeated with 
similar results. 

Poor Foster! Speaking of those experiments brings him to my 
recollection with painful fidelity, although I have often thought of him 
and regretted his premature* death. I have his slender form at this 
moment before me, wrapped, as I have Been him, in his long cloak with 
a seal-skin cap closely confined to the cars, and a lantern in his hand, 
pursuing his lonely path along' the ice, in the most inclement weather, 
to the observatory. There were few officers in the service whose minds 
could have been more highly cultivated than Foster's, and although he 
bad a m»ld blue eye with a corresponding complexion, almost delicately 
fair, his features were not the less manly or intellectual, llis snnle 
and tone bespoke him every inch the gentleman ; and the anxious 
expression of his yet more anxious mind evince that searching after 
knowledge which had so successfully identified itself with his short 
career. Foster, had lie lived, would have been a distinguished navi- 
gator; he was an excellent office**, the host nautical scholar 1 ever knew, 
and a good astronomer. He often declared, poor fellow, that if ever 
he had the misfortune to fall overboard he should smk like a musket. 
In descending the river* Chagres, he ovei balanced himself, fell fiom 
the gunwale of the canoe into the rapids, and went down like a ball 
of lead. 

The commencement of every month was always hailed with joy as a 
kind of era in our vovage, not that it brought with it any thing new, 
or that it differed from any of the preceding months, but it was a step, 
aye a stride m our advancement to summer, when we should be freed 
from the iron fetters of the ice which iinpiisoned us, and then it would 
more apparently tie] lend on the distance gained in the day than the time 
required to accomplish it. Such is, and ever will be, the opposite 
feelings by which we are, under different circumstances, governed. 
The winter months cannot glide bv too rapidly, whereas, dining the 
short period of our navigable season, how fleeting do they appear ! 
It was gratifying nevertheless to find our little colony complaining that 
they had not time to do a hundred things they wished to do, and yet 
I have been asked almo&t every week since my return, how m the world 
we contrived to employ ourselves. 

As the spring advanced, parties of the officers left the ships at a 
much earlier hour every day, eacli taking a different route, soitie to 
look after minerals, others in search of game;' and those who waited 
until the sun would do more for them in one day than they could do 
without him in a month, satisfied themselves with strolling up the 
highest mountain to catch a glimpse of the southern horizon. On the 
1st of February his refracted visage appeared as an avant-courier 
with manifest tidings of the approaching ruler of light, when we should 
again, warm ourselves in the glory of his reflected rays. 

The crew of the expedition vvferc, at this period, more particularly 
employed, when the cold was not too intense, erecting a nuAmment 
upon one of the hills oh the northern boundary of the harbour, com- 
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manding a view of the entrance on each side, and within a short dis- 
tance of the observatory. 

At length, after an interval of one hundred and thirteen dttys, we 
saw the sun, and a glorious sight it was i for the ice, from the sombre, 
subdued, purple shade of twilight now shone forth in sifvery brightness, 
giving animatiqp to a scene which had been for many months quiet 
almost to sadness. Nature now began to reveal herself, not by the 
gradual progress of other climest but with that magic rapidity so pecu- 
liar to the northern regions. *licr pure m'antle of white was disappear- 
ing swiftly, and the delicate little sax;fraga oppositifolia would boou 
shoot forth its small purple (lower tlirou^i the sterile rocky soil of the 
arctic clime. In no part of the globe can a man feel himself so entirely 
dependent on the invisible Hand by which it is governed as in the Polar 
Regions, for in the habitable world* so much is done hv art that we 
almost imperceptibly lose sight of the* great workings of nature, but 
here we feci that it is only by supernatural power that wc can be 
released from the prison which she has herself formed. And here also 
we perceive the insignificance of man when we contemplate the won- 
derfully rapid changes- which the sun makes in a day; changes which 
the moral strength of the universe could not accomplish, if united for 
that purpose, in a century, and it is al^p under such circumstances that 
one is apt to reflect on the mutability of human affairs. 1 confess 
that until the operations of my mind were awakened by such scenes, 
I seldom indulged in thoughts thrown backmpon the past or absent, 
but I am now sensible that “ the action of the mind upon itself” is 
salutary and beneficial to the understanding. 

About this time one of the officers discovered about an acre and a 
half of withered grass ; of course wc all went to see it, and all wondered 
if it could be made productive, and what might be sown in it. An 
Irishman voted for making a potato garden of it. Some good speci- 
mens of fossils, granite, jasper, quartz, and mica were already lound, 
although the thermometer continued very low. Towards the middle 
of March, two of the officers discovered a deep ravine at the head of 
the harbour of singular beauty ; in fact, the character of the surrounding 
laud was now developing itself with such delightful changes that vve 
no longer regarded it as the unproductive soil with its frozen coat 
of snow. 

A short time after this discovery I set out to visit the glen with a 
light heart, a lively companion, and a small flask of brandy. Our route 
lay along a smooth surface of ice, over which the snout had been 
accumulating for eight months ; no waving fields of corn, stunted 
brusft-wood, or running stream relieved the eye, nevertheless the morn- 
ing was very fine, aim the soft touches which were reflected on the 
neighbouring valleys presented a lively contract to the cold unvaried 
line of snow-capped hills. The sun, pursuing his trackless course 
along the margin of a clear blue sky, shone brightly on the surrounding 
objects, dispensing more # particularly to our little colony a cheerful 
aspect, and giving it once more the appearance of life, health, and 
animation. The rocks were worn jnto fantastic forms, some pierced 
through like arches, others, high- tow ciing in lofty pinnacles, were more 
like extensive ruins mouldering into dcdiy than the rugged face of 
nature ; and here and there Jargc patches of ice, from which the snow 
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had but recently disappeared, lay scattered, as it were, upon the sides 
of the hills, basking in the meridian sunshine, and presenting a silvery 
lustre npt unlike the sparkling brilliancy of a tier of iwindows when 
reflecting th& splendour of his first appearance on '& fine summer’s 
morning. 

We were told by those who lmd been in the ravine, that nature 
seemed to have confined to this glen every beauty that could render it 
attractive to the philosopher, the naturalist, or the draftsman, that is to 
say, within the limits of the Arctic circle. There was nothing in its 
appearance to distinguish it from the neighbouring ravines. It was a 
deep chasm, as if by some powerful convulsion the mountain had 
opened to allow the swelling waters of the interior a passage into the 
sea ; and it was not until you entered it, so narrow was the opening, 
that its majesty became apparent, and then it was magnificent. 

Whcn^we entered the glen, the first corresponding reminiscence that 
struck me was its resemblance to the Devil’s Glen in Ireland, but its 
aspect was widely different, and the majesty of this glen was more 
apparent because the view of it was not intercepted by a single tree or 
shrub. It was the native state of the material world in her very wildest 
primeval form ; and the cold, inanimate frozen, waterfall, with its con- 
gealed bubbles, which checked <yir further progress, although deprived 
of life and sound, looked so like nature sleeping, that we almost uncon- 
sciously lowered the tone of our voice lest the slightest noise might 
awaken her. Immense blocks of granite lav in irregular piles, ns 
they had fallen from the giddy height on either side, and others had 
so much the appearance of being detached from the sides of the ravine, 
that it required no small nerve to venture under them with any degree 
of confidence. Large fragments of hardened earth, or of calcareous 
substances containing fossilized shells or bones of different animals, 
more or less broken in their descent, lay promiscuously scattered in our 
path, affording an irresistible evidence of the devastating power of the 
sun during his short reign in those regions. 

Upon one of those large blocks which seemed chiefly composed of 
aragonite, we sat down to discuss the contents of oiu wallets. I have 
heard it said that one cannot drink Hodgson's pale ale in perfection 
unless lu^ goes to India to try it ; and 1 say that Donkin’s invaluable 
preserved meat can only.be truly estimated for its delicious flavour in 
the Polar regions. While we were feasting on our scanty portion, and 
stimulating our inner man with some half-frozen mu dc vie , a large 
raven made an abrupt ascent from a cleft in the rocks directly over our 
heads, and balanced himself with extended wings in the only aperture 
through which the cloudless sky was visible, the reverberating rocks 
sullenly echoing his dismal ‘croak, and the driven snow marking more 
strongly the contrast of his sable plumage. 

There are moments when a man feels himself exalted beyond the 
current of his usual Noughts, and 1 know of nothing more likely to 
owaken feelings of thfc kind, than the quiet contemplation of the beauties 
of nature, whether we behold her decked in the bright colours of the 
southern clime, or in her bleak apd desolate state ; such as she was 
left by Him who made the earth * and all that therein is. For my own 
part I have silently gazed on the variety of forms she assumea^at all 
periods of the year, and in almost every, clime. I have delighted to 
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look on her on a summer’s morning, when the twittering song of the 
rising lark, interrupting the stillness of the scene, told that the world 
around me'wasp sunk in repose — when the refreshing atmosphere, per- 
fumed by the wild honey-suckle and thyme, reproved the sluggard and 
invited the hardy peasant to resume his cheerful labour; and I have 
also dwelt on fcer during the long dreary night of a Polar day when 
she lay coldly shrouded in the darkness and silence of death. 

The shadows of the hills almost extended across the harbour before 
we thought of returning to the ships. The thermometer stood at 4° 
below zero, and a light southerly breeze* added a few degrees to the 
temperature, which in some measure relieved us from the oppressive 
weight of our winter clothing. When we arrived on board we were 
both prepared to do justice to an excellent sirloin of English beef which 
had been killed nearly a twelvemonth. 

A short time after this excursion a Jffrge bear came prowling up to 
the ship at 4 o'clock in the morning, snuffling up the scent by which he 
had been attracted. I had but just relieved the offleer of the middle 
watch, and the quartermaster and myself were the only persons out of 
hammocks. I descended as softly jis possible to my cabin, took 
down my gun, which I always kept loaded, dropped a ball into it, put 
on a percussion- cap, and returned to the quarter-deck. The bear was 
standing still within forty yards of me ; I levelled my fowling-piece and 
sh{R him through the heart. It was, I believe, the only instance that 
had occurred on this or any of the former expeditions, of a bear being 
killed by a single ball ; I had therefore the more sanguine expectation 
that the specimen would he given to me, especially as there were no 
more required for the national museums. It was, however, presented 
by Captain Hoppner to Mr. M ‘Larne, the surgeon — an equitable gift ! 
It was a cream colour ; had but recently shed its coat, and spotless 
except where the ball had entered. 

The spring was now so far advanced that a party was formed for ex- 
ploring the interior ; and in the early part of May, Captain Hoppner 
and eight men left the ship for that purpose, Lieutenant Shcrer and 
twelve men haviri^ previously started with the heavy part of their lug- 
gage and provisions, whic h he deposited at a distance of twenty miles 
due east from the ships ; and as Mr. Sherer would have left that station 
before Capt. Hoppner could reach it, it fell to my duty to go there for 
the water- proof tent, &c. Accordingly, the second day after the latter's 
departure, 1 received my orders ; and although a trip of this kind, over 
a wild, uncultivated tract of land covered with snow, offered little attrac- 
tion, still, under all the circumstances of the case, it had sufficient novelty 
in it* to excite very lively feeling* ; or perhaps I should say, feelings 
exactly in proportion to the sedentary life we had been leading all the 
winter. • 

The weight for each man, comprising his allowance of bread, meat, 
and grog, a change of llanncl, shoes and stockings, fire-wood, and a 
blanket-bag to sleep in, having beeli regulated wi/h all but rigid absti- 
nence, — the bustle of weighing, packing, and making portable, occupied 
the morning of our departure ; and in the evening, we left the ships 
under three hearty cheers from the “expedition. The night was fine, 
the sribw crisp and firm, and the Vuddy glow in the west promised a 
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warm day for our repose. U was the first time I had ever travelled 
with a knapsack on my shoulders, and with my stall in one hand and iny 
fowling-piece in the other, I got over the ground tolerably well ; but 
my shoulders ached intolerably. 

Following Mr. Shercr’s trail, which was yet fresh in the snow, we 
pursued our course due east until we arrived at the edge, of a very deep 
ravine which crossed our track at right angles. Here the trail became 
confused, from which it was evident tliut our friends had been looking 
for a safe place to descend; and well they might, for the sides were 
nearly perpendicular, and the. ravine was at least five hundred feet deep. 
We diverged first to our right, then to our left, but there was not in 
either direction the print of a man’s foot in the snow. I confess I was 
not a little perplexed : had it been a river instead of a ravine, the dis- 
appearance of the trail would have been at once accounted for ; but in 
this casaone might have almost- imagined that the party had borrowed 
the wings of Mercury, and taken a flight, knapsacks and all, across the 
glen. 

About two miles farther on we again came on the trail, which led us 
to a small mound of stones, where it terminated as abiuptly as at the 
edge of the ravine. 1 now fuand myself on a wide plain so completely 
covered with snow that there \v«ia not a vestige of a rock to he seen in 
any quarter of the compass. I never beheld so wide a waste, desolate 
and cheerless : my men were fatigued — we had been travelling for mne 
hours — often sinking lip to our knees in the snow, the suiface of which, 
being hard and crisp, deceived us; and }ei, knowing I should have to 
cross the ravine, I determined on doing so he foie we bivouacked. 
Returning, therefore, to the formidable pass, Med the way, doubtful in 
my own mind, when I glanced at the frightful depth, whether, with the 
load we carried, it would be possible to preserve our equilibrium. Still, 
if one party had crossed it, another could ; and this reflection gave me 
what I felt L stood in need of — steadiness and nerve. When l reached 
the bottom, I looked up and saw my men still Imgeiin^ at the top: at 
length they began to feel ashamed of them si l ve-, and one of them ob- 
serving (what 1 had but recently tinned over m my mind), “If our 
officer can do it, so can we,*’ — commenced the descent, followed by ail 
but one of the paitv, who quietly seattil him&clf at the edge, and swoie 
lin'd he d — d if hoM risk his piccious life. 1 afftctul to take no 
notice of my unruly gentleman, and ascended the opposite side with 
my men, proceeding, the moment we had rested ourselves, on our 
journey, and in a few minutes ^hc intervening lidyc shut us out of Ins 
view. Then I ordered the tent to be pitched, after laving travelled 
fifteen miles. In any other country^ double, aye, treble the distance, 
might have been accomplished with less difficulty or fatigue. I was not 
under the slightest uneasiness respecting the insubordinate, for 1 
guessed lie would soon get tired of his company ; and in half an hour 
he made his appearance, looking very like a fool: as he was a 'good 
soldier, and expressed his contrition; 1 pardoped his offence. 

This is, by many degrees, the most delightful part of a journey in the 
Polar ^regions. I do not know vvlgit it may he in other countries, but 
let any man travel for eleven horns over such land as this, with fifty 
pounds strapped to his shoulders, sinking suddenly, and with a sickening 
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sensation, up to his middle in the snow every third step lie takes, — and 
if lie do not feel Jlic luxury of a bivouack, he must be made of iron, — 
and at such a moment, how delightful it is to prepare for the q^camp- 
lucnt, — to feel that you are on the point of making a gjoc> supper, and 
btjretcliing your weary limbs at their full length under the shelter of your 
tent, when the gravelly soil would be softer than the very finest cider 
down bed to the prince in liis palace, and your sleep as tound as the 
sleep of the hardy mountaineer. • 

On a journey in the Polar regions one is obliged to reverse the order 
of nature; for the heat of the sun, and dta dazzling effect on the snow, 
obliged us to travel all night, and sleep during the day. The moment 
the order was given to hall, we all threw ourselves on the ground, and 
reclined on our knapsacks until sufficiently refreshed t» begin our pre- 
parations. Then followed the bustle and activity of pitching the tent, 
making the fire, preparing the supper, find arranging, with cartful im- 
partiality, the scanty portion of food for each man. In a few minuteB 
the welcome steam issued from the cocoa-kettle, — we crawled into our 
tent, closed the curtains, made a hearty meal, and warmed our movable 
lodging with the smoke from our pipes. , 

In a short time my companions were Completely enveloped in their 
blanket-bags, and each resting his head«on the hip of his comrade, sank 
into a deep Bleep, unconscious of their fatigue or the rugged bed on 
which they lay. It was some time before 1 could banish from my mind 
the novelty of my position, or my anxiety lest I should return to the 
ships without being able to fulfil my orders. I was in search of a 
water-proof tent,— a speck, as it were, in the horizon, — the bearing of 
which I could not now possibly calculate on, for [ could not tell how 
much 1 might have altered my course since I left the ships. These dis- 
quieting ruminations, and the heat of the sun as it increased its altitude, 
added to the noisy slumbers of my companions, made me restless ; and 
gladly would I have sought relief in the open air, but that I was wedged 
in the innermost ^iart of the tent, from which I could not escape without 
disturbing my men. At length the objects! faded gradually from my 
sight, — my eyes xfcrc dim, — my vision and my thoughts confused, — 
and in the rumblings of my drowsy imagination, I fell into a refreshing 
sleep, from which I did not awake until the sun had long parsed the 
meridian. 

While the cook was preparing our breakfast, I reconnoitred cur posi- 
tion, and within less than a quarter of a mile, I again discovered not 
only the trail, but the spot where Captain*Hoppner had bivouacked. It 
is impossible to describe my delight, — I actually danced with joy ; and 
hastening back to my men, we m?de a cheerful breakfast, struck the 
tent, and pursued tins track until wc arrived at the station, about six 
miles from where wc had encamped.. Captain lloppner had crossed 
no less than six deep ravines, whereas 1 had only crossed one: to 
much for my good fortune m having losf his trail* We returned to the 
ships so much fatigued, that had f been asked when I went to my 
cabin, what time 1 wi>lied to be called, I should have leplied, “Ibis 
dav three mouths. 99 * • 
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There \\?& lately been promulgated to the Army the result of a court- 
martial, held upon the conduct of an officer towards an Ensign of the 
Bame corps ; the whole tenor of which affair presents so striking and 
practical a commentary upon the wise and rational understanding on 
which the law of honour is established and upheld in the British Army, 
and so admirably illustrates the gentlemanlike spirit of that law, in con- 
tradistinction to the vain-glorious bravado and ferocity which causes so 
many duels in the French service, that we cannot refrain from calling 
the reader’s attention to the case, at the same time that we sincerely 
disclaim any di^ussion of the unfortunate occurrences which led to the 
assembling of tne court-martial, or indeed of any part of the affair, 
excepting in the abstract, and as it displays the generous and judicious 
principles upon which the honour of a Britisli o dicer is supported and 
maintained. 

We believe wc are fully borne out and warranted in stating, that to a 
Frenchman, the charges preferred against the officer, whose conduct 
formed the subject of this coiirt-maitial, would appear perfectly incom- 
prehensible, inasmuch as they ( arose, as it would appear, merelv out oi 
a breach of civility from one officer to another at the mess table of the 
regiment. 

But incomprehensible as such a charge would be to the conception of 
a French officer, who would regard the matter as quite distinct lrom the 
interference of authority, and referable to no other arbitration or judg- 
ment than sword or pistol ; >et, on what a respectable and gentleman- 
like footing must the mess, by which in fact is meant the society of the 
officers of a British regiment, be conducted, when a mere violation of 
courtesy by one officer towards another, on account of some hasty dis- 
cussion, or private ennuty, becomes immediately a question fur the gra\c 
and patient investigation of a military tribunal, whose decision is investi d 
with the important power of ruining for ever the character, as well as 
professional prospects, of the individual arraigned before it. We have 
already disclaimed the slightest intention of entering into any of the 
merits oj this case, excepting for the purpose of showing its bearing 
upon the habits of British officers; but there is a part of the sentence so 
important to this object, so creditable to the feelings of the court, and 
so explanatory of the sentiments generally received as our military code 
of honour, that it may be permitted to transcribe them. It was thus — 

u The Court, having passed judgment on the prisoner , is 

induced, from the very high character given him by various officers 
under whom he has served; who have all borne testimony to his profes- 
sional zeal, and irreproachable conduct in various situations of high trust 
and responsibility, as well as to his uniformly gentlemanly behaviour 
previous to the present proceedings, to recommend him to his Majesty’s 
clemency. ThcCdurt cannot cloie its proceedings without expressing 
its regie t, that the apology made by the prisoner to the officers of the 

; regiment, in the mess-room v w as not ordered to be extended to the 

prosecutor, the party actually insulted ; and, further, that the prosecutor, 
a young and inexperienced officer, did not receive that support,, coun- 
tenance, and advice fiom his commanding officer when referred to. 
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which might, in the opinion of this Court, have obviated the necessity 
for these proceedings. The Court is likewise of opinion, that as far as 
it has had opportunity of judging, the conduct of the prosecutor/ under 
the very trying circumstances in which he was placed, hag been perfectly 
correct.” 

Now, there is^a paternal tone in this opinion, which springs from a 
principle of honour unknown, we may confidently say, in any army 
but our own. Wc find in its expressions every allowance made for 
indiscreet and hasty passion in* an officer whose professional conduct 
had been heretofore unblamed, but abova all, who had produced proofs 
of uniformly gentlemanly behaviour durisig his service in the army ; 
while at the same time we discover a tender and considerate solicitude 
for preserving unblemished the reputation of a young man of inexperi- 
enc^n the commencement of his military career. But the most strik- 
ing jmrt of the opinion of the court is to tie found in the remarks telative 
to the advice and guardianship of officers of rank over those placed 
under their care, at the same time that they are subjected to their com- 
mand. However difficult this responsibility, and however apparently 
unreasonable the charge imposed upon tjie judgment as well as upright 
intentions of the senior officers of our regiments, in watching over the 
honour of youths just emancipated from«control, whether of a domestic 
or of a public education, still it is a principle enforced by our military 
authorities, and rigidly adhered to at all times by our officers, when 
assembled in their quality of administrators of the laws of honour 
towards each other. It is indeed a recognized rule of our service, that 
from the moment a young gentleman joins his regiment, he is made 
aware that a friend and adviser is at his side, bound by the regulation of 
the service, as well as induced by the habits in which his own life 1ms 
been passed, to protect him from annoyance, to superintend his mtei csts, 
and, with the solicitude of a guardian, to preserve inviolate that honour 
upon which his yet unknown character depends ; while he is equally 
prompt to check rfhy disposition to bravado, which voting men are occa- 
sionally disposed to assume towards each other during the first years of 
their liberation frorff the ordinary restraints to which their education lias 
, subjected them, and to caution him against mistaking a haughtj or over- 
bearing demeanour for an exhibition of proper pride and spint. • 

Now, let us compare this state of things with the customs and habits 
of the officers of the French Arniv, a set of men who, as a body, have 
earned, by their gallantry in the field, so high a reputation, and whose 
manners m society are for the most part Courteous among them selves, 
and polite towards Btrangcrs. 

' \V e # must, however, m entering upon this compaiison, begin by 
observing, that great changes have happened within the last half century 
in the composition of the corps of officers in the armies of France. 

Previous to the great Revolution, the French officer was invariably 
of good family, and as invariably of high breeding and excellent man- 
ners. The reign of liberty ai*d equality, in subverting all the institutions 
of France, made quite as great a change in the composition of the corps 
of officers as in other servants of the public. • 

We have a very curious and interesting^ narrative of the way in 
which tlife deplorable change was brolight about, in the lately published 
journal of the present king of the French, when *sent down as a young 
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prince of eighteen years old, to take the command of the regiment of 
cavalry to which Louis XVI. had appointed him colonel. The very 
first acts of this hopeful officer were, it seems, by his own account, to 
break downraqd destroy all the barriers of proper distinction between 
the soldiers and officers. He describes in great detail the whole process 
of fraternization, as he termed it, which he laboured to introduce in 
defiance of the mild though firm and repeated remonstrances of the 
superior officers of the regiment, who in vain represented that he was 
not only ruining the discipline of a finfc regiment, but was obliterating 
all those high feelings of honour by which the French officer of the 
old regime was so eminently remarkable. He triumphantly winds up 
this part of his narrative by saying, that it ended in the whole of the 
senior officers resigning their commissions, rather than be accomplices 
in their own degradation, and the promotion to their vacancies of those 
inferiov officers and private Soldiers whose sentiments were the^iost 
revolutionary, democriic, and mischievous. 

As this affair was only part of the general system of the day, the 
consequtMiccs were everywhere alike, and there never were perhaps a 
greater set of blackguards tlrm the officers of the great revolution, 
when their armies first took the field on the German fionticr. Buona- 
parte, who knew better than most men the requisites for supporting the 
dignity of the military character, had no sooner become securely seated 
in his usurped throne, than he began to gi\c every possible encourage- 
ment to officers of good family and education ; and though be could not 
discard those who had raised him to his imperial eminence, \et in the 
army, as in every other department of the state, lie constantly endea- 
voured to revive and re-establish the cicdit of the old nobility and 
gentry; and it was solely owing to this policy that the officers of the 
Peninsular W ar weie so ilillerent and superior a thus of men to those 
who figured in the first campaigns of the Revolution. During the 
Restoration of the iiourhons, the manners oi the regimental officers 
became still further improved, and those who lemainfed of the re\olu- 
1 ionary school were men whose high reputation ill the field, and long 
experience of service, had rendered them above all ordinary bravado, 
and therefore the better disposed to amalgamate with the more gentle- 
manlike habits of their comrades. 

The late Revolution of the Three glorious Days has destroyed much 
of the effect of this improvement, by again bringing forward Jin inferior 
class with little merit, except their restless political spirit, but even already 
the endeavour of Louis Philippe to encourage the aristocracy ha6 had 
some effect upon the army, in advancing the officers of respectabiliu . 
Such then have been the principal efiects of political vicissitude upon the 
manners of the Frcpch officers ; nor can it be wondered at that their 
views of military honour are so completely different from ours, excepting 
in the single point of a challenge being the necessary result of an insult. 
With us, a duel is looked upon as a necessary evil for checking the 
blustering bully, avd for protecting, as it were by a common alliance, 
men whooc bravery does not render them offensive in their intercourse 
with society, or disposed to quarrel with others : with us it is no feather 
in a man’s cap to have killed a'brothcr officer; — but with the French, it 
would seem quite the reverse ; and indeed a duel is almost ne6essary to 
prove that courage which, with us, is taken for granted until impeached 
by undeniable evidence. 
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There is a passage in one of those entertaining letters from France, 
to be found in the correspondence of Dr. Smollett, when travelling for 
his health, which describes with such strong colouring, and such just 
animadversion, the spirit of duelling in France, as it prevailed "in the 
early part of the reign of Greorgc the Third, that we cannot better con-* 
elude these remarks than by laying it before the reader, with an expres- 
sion of regret that the chivalric spirit, blameable and absurd as it was, 
which Jiad led to so distorted an* interpretation of honour as caused 
those savage encounters among*the officers of the French army, has so 
nearly passed away, leaving behind nothiqg # but its ferocity, unmitigated 
by its generous spirit, and undisguised by that mask of courtesy and 
high breeding, by which its deformity was at least partially concealed, 
and the feelings of humanity in some degree preserved. The passage 
in Smollett runs thus : — 

“H. lad of good family no sooner enters fnto the service than he thinks it 
incumbent upon him to show his couruge in a rencmitre. His natural viva- 
city prompts him to hazard in company every thirflrthat comes uppermost, 
without any respect to his seniors or betters ; and ten to one but he says 
something which he finds it necessary to maintain with his sword. The 
old officer, instead of checking liis pclulante^ cither by rebuke or silent dis- 
approbation, seems to he pleased with his impertinence, and encourages 
every sally of lus presumption. Should a quarrel ensue, and the parties go 
out, ho makes no efforts to compromise the dispute, but sits with a pleasing 
expectation to learn the issue of the rencontre. If the young mail is 
wounded, he kisses him with transport, extols Ins bravery, puts him into tho 
hands of the surgeon, and visits him witli great tenderness every day until 
lie is cured. If lie is killed on the spot, he shrugs up his shoulders, says 
‘ Quel dommage ! cYtoit un aimable e#fant ! Ah ! patience ! ’ and in 
three hours the defunct is forgotten. You know in France, duels arc forbid 
on pain of death ; hut this law is easily evaded. The pcr&on in&ultcd walks 
out ; the antagonist understands the hint, and follow’s him into the street, 
where they jostle, as if by accident, draw their swords, and one of them is 
either killed or disabled before any effectual means can be used to part them. 
Whatever may b(?tlie issue of the combat, the magistrate takes no cogni- 
zance oi it, at least it is interpreted into an acc^ntal rencounter, and no 
penalty is incurred un either side. Thus the puifloso of the law is defeated 
by a most ridiculous and cruel connivance. The merest tritles in conve r - 
sation — a rasli word, a distant hint, even a look or smile of contempt, is 
sufficient to produce one of these .combats ; but injuries of a deeper dye, 
such as terms of reproach, tho lie direct, a blow, or even the menace of a 
blows must be discussed with more formality. In any of these eases the 
parties agree to meet in the dominions of another prince, where they can 
murder each other without fear of punishment. • 

“ An officer who is struck, or c\en threatened with a blow r , must not be 
quiet iffitil he either kills his antagonist, or loses his own life. A friend of 
mine (a Nissard), who was in tho serfiee of France, told me that some years 
ago one of their captains, in the heat of passion, struck liis lieutenant. They 
fought immediately : the lieutenant was wounded and disarmed. As it was 
an affront that could not be made up, lie no sooner recovered of his wounds, 
than he called out the captain a second time. In a word, they fought five 
times before the combat prov^l decisive*: at last tlio lit** tenant was left dead 
on the spot. This was an event which sufficiently proved the absurdity of 
the punctilio that gave rise to it. Tli^poor gentleman who was insulted 
und outraged by the brutality of the aggressor, found himself under the ne- 
cessity oj* giving him a further occasion to takeaway his life." 
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NEW MACHINE FOE GUN-EXERCISE IN THE NAVY. 

Two machines jFor this purpose are now on board the Excellent at Ports- 
mouth? of which we propose to give a short account. # 

The ono v has been left' in England by Lieut. Arthur Wakefield, now 
serving on a foreign station. His absence must prevent so detailed an 
account being given of it as could be wished. When vqry young, serving 
as a midshipman in the Hebrus frigate, commanded 4>y the late Capt. 
Edmund Palmer, his attention was d-awn to the benefit of precision in 
firing, in consequence of the gunner of the Shannon frigate being placed in 
the Hebrus, and whose attention to the subject was very remarkable, as had 
been that of Sir Philip Brokfe When in command of that frigate ; and the 
celebrated victory, in capturitffe the American frigate, is believed to be due 
in great measure to tlio particular attention of Sir Philip and the gunner to 
exercising the crew at target practice. 

Lieut. Wakefield’s attention was thus drawn to tlio subject at an early 
age ; qnd it is understood that it lias been a constant study of his fHufes- 
sional life. He has stated that he has learned much from a Spanish work 
on the subject, not gcQhrally known in England. His opinion was that 
Government did not allow enough powder to keep a crew in sufficient exer- 
cise at the guns ; his object therefore was to exercise a crew more than 
could be done by firing with cannon with the quantity of powder allowed. 
It is not known whether lie did it sooner, but when appointed to tlio com- 
mand of the Conflict by Commodore Bullen, on the coast of Africa, in IS ‘20 
lie laid a musket-barrel on a cannon, and exercised his men m pointing and 
firing with musket-b&ll, but using their eyes and bands os much as possible 
to that instrument which they would have to use in action. Upon his re- 
turn to England in January, 1828, bis plan was made know n at Plymouth. 

Having paid off the Conflict at that port, on his arrival in London, m 
March, 1828, he not only memorialised the Admiralty to adopt liis sjstcm 
of gun-ex e re isc throughout the service, but he caused a model of Ins ma- 
chine for this purpose to be placed at the Admiralt) . The model was made 
in brass by Mr. James Easton, manufacturer, at the Grove, Guilford- street, 
Southwark, and was inspected, it is believed, by bis Majesty, then at the 
head of the Board, by the late Sir Robert Spencer, by Sir George Cockburn, 
and by various officers. 

Lieut. Wakefield was soon after appointed First of the Rose, commanded 
by Capt. Sir Eaton TratiMfe, which brig carried out *lie late Sir Charles 
Schomberg to the Cape station ; and on board this brig he again had the 
opportunity of exercising the crew in the manner already described. In the 
mean tyne lie had recommended the system to the late Capt. Bingham, 
then commanding the Thetis on the South American station. An oiliccr 
of that ship has stated to Lieut. Wakefield, that had (’apt. Bingham lived 
to have come home, lie would have reported his opinion to the Admiralty in 
a manner which would have done credit to the invention. The Rose went 
from thcVJapcto Bermuda, where the Admiral (Sir Charles Ogle) examined 
her crew in gun-exercise, and in a report to the Admiralty expret »ed his 
lngli opinion of their quickness and precision in firing. 

Lieut. Wakefield remained First of the Rose until the 30th of September, 
1830, when Admiral Sir Edward Colpoys invited him to serve under him 
in his flag-ship, the Winchester. Whether whilst in tho Rose, or when in 
the Winchester, is not known, but he made considerable alterations in his 
machine, placing the musket-barrel in the centre of a wooden gun, and fixing 
the carriage upon a platform, giving it two motions by means of elliptical 
wheels. lie stated himself, previous to the sailing of the Thunderer, that 
lie had been greatly assisted by t t hd* engineer at Bermuda in tlnfee improve- 
ments ; and did we know this gentleman’s name we would gladly give it, 
as we are sure that Lieut. Wakefield is the last man to assume anything 
which is not due to him. But the first invention of this principle, and the 
many years* practice, and the first application to the Admiralty, are three 
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points tlmt rest with him, whatever may he the machine finally adopted by 
the Admiralty for this purpose. 

The Winchester, commanded by the Hon. Capt. Wellesley, returned to 
England, and Bag paid off on the 20th of Juno, 1833. * Lieut. 'Wqjiefieid 
had then had seven years' experience in the practice of his yivftntion. He 
again memorialized the Admiralty to adopt the system ; and was ordered 
to set up bis machine on board the Ocean at Sheerness, where it was in-* 
spocted by a committee of officers, of which the Hon. Sir Robert Stopford 
was the President, and who reported favourably of it ; and whilst waiting 
the determination of the Board up # on it, he took the opportunity of visiting 
the French naval arsenals, and examining the system of gun-exercise used 
not only by French naval officers, but in their»artillery ; and when at Brest 
in September, 1833, looking at one of Marshall’s gun-carriages, then in that 
arsenal, ho declared that “ Marshall had never had due merit for his inven • 
lion. Whenever I have the power to do so, I will mount one of my exer- 
ciaing guns upon one of these carriages which is a proof that he consi- 
dered his plan as his invention, on whatever carriage it might bo mounted — " 
whether an ordinary gun-carriage, one of Marshall's carriages, or a swivel- 
stock. 

He was commissioned First of the Thunderer, on the 1st of Novomber, 

1 833 ; and previous to the sailing of that ship from Sheerness he had the 
opportunity of shoeing his. machine oil bmyrd of her to the late Admiral Sir 
Richard King, to the late lion. Admiral Bundas, and to Captain (now Sir 
Henry) the lion. II. Duncan, a Commissioner of the Ordnance; and was 
ordered by those officers, on the arrival of the Thunderer at Plymouth, to 
set his gun up in that yard. This lie did ; and aftefiie had sailed, it was 
ordered to the Excellent at Portsmouth. 

The other machine is one placed there by Commander Thomas Maitland, 
who states that he used “ a musket-barrel attached to a gun as an economical 
mode of training his crew, when in command of the Heron, in 1827, and 
w ho never saw or heard of Lieut. Wakefield’s plan till he commanded the 
Sparrow hawk in 1 833 ; he then had a barrel mounted on a swivel-stock, 
for firing at a target towed astern." He also says that— 

“ The two guns in question resemble one another, being both of wood, 
with a barrel inclosed, but in this there is nothing new, as it has been done 
before, and in fuct jvlien guns were first used, they were made with an iron 
or copper tube inclosed in wood or leather, and hooped over. Captain Mait- 
land constructed a sij-inch mortar on this principle in 1830 for fire-works 
and indeed there is a celebrated ancient gun of this sort, well known to 
» naval officers now at Malta, but the practice of it for the purpose of econo- 
mically exercising men at target-practice seems to have been m qpmplete 
use by Lieutenant Wakefield, whoSe invention consists, as Captain Mait- 
land states, in “ mounting a gun of this description upon a platform to 
which is attached an ingenious contrivance to give it motion like that of a 
ship, which Captain Wellesley, who commanded the Winchester, thinks a 
superior method of training men to understand the motions of a sliip to tlio 
present # one in use in the Navy, — namely, Captain Smith s target. The 
difference in these two inventions is, 4 hat Captain Smith makes tho target 
moveable, whereas Lieutenant Wakefield renders the platform on which the 
gun and men stand moveable. Captain Maitland’s machine is a similar 
gun to that so long used by Lieutenant Wakefield, mounted on a swivel- 
stock, with a graduated arc and pendulum, a plan long used even to great 
guns, for partial exercise, at least as loug hack as by*Cuptain Cummiiig^ 10 J 
the Bombay, 1810. The two tnachi lies have been tnecT on board the E^ peIl 
lent and reported upon, and the Admiralty have thought proper tc^e f our . 
the one recommended by Captain Maitland, probably, as he thinks, yf u thor s 
its being tho most simple and portable, as it cgin he stowed avva^ ]j ls t or y i n 
in or out # of a boat, or to any part of & ship with ease by one * * portraits 
Lieutenant Wakefield's is a larg% machine weighing some hundr* 3 ^ 

It is, however, but doing justice to that officer to state, that these. 
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attached to his first machine, previous to its receiving the addition of the 
platform, but then it ought to be remembered that lieutenant Wakefield 
had modified his plan, not alone from the experience of many years' prac- 
tice, out toth the approbation of the late Admiral Sir’SKward Colpoys, 
under whoifi kg was serving as first Lieutenant, but probably at the sugges- 
tion of many brother oilicers ; and there are yet some, ana amongst them 
one of the most experienced and celebrated officers of tbe service, Captain 
C. Richardson, C.B., who prefer that the men should be habituated exactly 
to a cannon and its carriage in every respect, and by no means think well 
of this exercising gun being made light and differing from the cannon 
itself. It must also be borne in mind that Captain Maitland was only in 
command of the Sparrowliawk* (although appointed in June) from Novem- 
ber, 1832, to April, 1833, tin# having but a few months’ experience of its 
practice, against Lieutenant Wakefield’s seven years, from 1826 to 1833; 
and that these trials have taken place in the absence of the latter, without 
his having it in his power to relate the result of his long practice; and 
indeed it would not be doing justice to Captain Maitland if it were not 
stated that, notwithstanding the report from the officers of the Excellent 
in favour of his machii#fcnotwithstanding the adoption of that report by the 
Admiralty, — notwithstanding the order which he has received to construct 
guns for exercise upon his plan, that “ he has delayed the construction of 
them in order that Lieutenant Wakefield muy have an opportunity of an a in 
bringing his plan before the Avl#iralty, as his object is that the plan most 
approved of should be adopted for the benefit of the Service, his having 
beefi unfortunately ou half-pay and residing in Scotland from ivJt* until 
lie joined the Sparro#havvk at the end of 18.12, precluded him from making 
further experiments in exercising seamen upon the plan which he had 
previous!) used in the Ileron in 1H27 hut in this Lieutenant Wakefield 
lias had the advantage, having been the whole time employed. It is due 
also to Captain Maitland to state, that no sooner (lid he liml out that Lieu- 
tenant Wakefield had first adopted the plan, than he instantly wrote lo tin* 
Admiralty, informing them of the fact, and disclaiming all credit to himself 
in the invents n. This is what ought to he between naval officers, and v\e 
are sure that no other rivalry can exist between the three officers whom we 
have named, Captain Smith, Captain Maitland, and Lieutenant Wakefield, 
than the desire to render the machine the most efficient for the benefit of 
the Service. Whoever may be at the Admiralty, wo can have no doubt 
hut that Lieutenant Wakefield will immediately be brought forward so ns 
to put into further practice his invention; and that allhough the platform 
lias been discarded by the report from the officers of the Excellent, the 
opinion # of Captain Wellesley, and the liberal conduct of Captain Maitland, 
in waiting until it can be again tried under Lieutenant Wakefield’s direc- 
tion, will not ho suffered to pass by unheeded. Eaily in the month of 
February a paragraph went the lound of the newspapers stating that Cap- 
tain Maitland was the inventor of this system ; so far from the paragraph 
coming from that officer, he never even heard of it until his attention was 
called to it by Lieutenant B. Ilaincs about the 1st of March. 

Wc cannot close this notice wilhor* making an observation as it regards 
the high-minded conduct of Captain Wellesley, He and Lieutenant Wake- 
field were midshipmen together, serving under the broad pendant of Sir 
Thomas Hardy in the Superb ; afterw ards they served together in tbe Owen 
T| Glendower, commanded by the lamented Sir Robert Spencer— service again 
the <Hi a< * c t * lem sbijunateL Lieutenant Wakefield was First Lieutenant of the 
wheels'* lc ^ e&tcr> sor ™g* under the command of’Captain Wellcsloy. Oil this 
he had beeS!’ * n ^ ie a ^ sence °f Lieutenant Wakefield, and consequently without 
ments * Captain Wellesley was stepped forward to defend his inven- 

as we aro sure^ as P°* nte< * out advantages of the platform ; and he has used 
whiMi ic Tint ^jfiees t0 Invent any misunderstanding arising between the Lieu- 
mam vmw’ «J*Ca,ptain Maftland, in doing which, it may be fairly said of him, 
} year§ prtt benefited the Service. 
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the Orestes, while lately employed as senior officer in the Douro, under the 

here fully detailed and 
,nd interest^ # 

A TOUR ON 1HE PRAIRIFS— BY THE AUTHOR OF THE SKfTC& BC?OK. 

•Mr Washington living could not handle any subject wittyut endowing 
it with giaco ai«l intei cst The chaiming volume before us contains an 
account of a tom made to the far West, and composing a visit to the 
Buffalo Prairies It is put forth a simple statement of tacts, pretending 
to no high wi ought effect, but*the “facts aie all life and novelty, and 
the “ effect in the highest degree pleaspifj Characteristic traits of the 
vast and remarkable legion visited by the aqjhoi, and of its tenants, human 
and animal, abound m this inartificial “ Sketch Book , and the scene of 
one of the most powerful of Coopt 1 s novels derives fiesli illustiation and 
mteiest from the living pictuies of Ins eminent countryman and con- 
temporary 

MELANIE AND OTHER POEMS — BY N P. WILLIS — EDITED BY BARRY 
CORNWALL % 

In noticing the pioduetion of a compatnot of the foregoing, also a suc- 
cessful candidate for literary distinc tion, both in the New and the “Old 
Countrv, it is with 1 egret we ftel c om pdlkd to abndge our original inten- 
tions and confine ourselves to a simpl^ncntion of this attractive volume, 
winch is rich in genuine and affecting Mi Willis is not less happy 

in piose than m poetic il composition ills spirited papers, under the signa- 
tun of “ SLngsbj, which .ippe ir in the New Monthly Magazine, attest his 
iiulitv ind powus is a prose wntci and vve hd\c pleasure in offering, 
even thus bricfl>, such testimony to his promising talents as may acquit us 
of a debt of justice as well as courtesy to our Transatlantic visitoi • 

COLBURN S MODERN NOVELISTS 

This collection is the neatest m execution, and promises to be the most 
valuable in matenal of its class The works of the most popular novelists 
ol the diy are hue lepuhlished monthlv, at a very modtiate rate, revised 
by thin authors, and embellished with plates designed by eminent artists, 
lour numbeis Iiave iheuly issued, including “Pelham ‘ O Donnel, 
aud the first portion of “ liemune, — woiks which, without further com- 
ment horn us, vouSh for the character of the senes and lecommend it to 
pationage 

VALPY S HISTORY ENGI AND — WORKS OF POPE. . 

No published of tlie present daj has contributed moio than Mr Valpy to 
flic diffusion of stamlaid woiks tluough the atti active and accessible 
medium of cheap, neat, and umfoim < ditions noi has the judgment with 
which his selections lia^ been mide proved mfenor to the # spmt and 
succcgs with which his undertakings have been planned and executed 

The Classical Library, already completed, wis long a desideratum, 
and toims a valuable acquisition even to flip classical scholai llie edition 
of Shakspkarb, upon a similar plan, Claims, and has doubtless found i 
place in every libraiy in tlie land and the History of England, upon 
equally national giounds, will obtain, we doubt not, a eonesponding cir- 
culation The thirteenth volume of this edition •terminates the history, 
by Hume and Smollett, down to the Tleath of Gtorgesll * bom which period 
the nairative is to be continued to our times 0815) by the competent pen 
of tlieTlev T S Hughes — a traveller and wilier of distinction The four- 
teenth volume contains the commencement of the Rcvei end Authors 
laboui f, which will be concluded ms»ix voluthes, completing the history in 
nineteen volumes The embellishments arc good, and the iojal portraits 
especially are of general intei est. 


most delicate and embirrassmg circumstances, are 
corroborated* by documents of much historical value i 
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An edition of the Works of Pope, edited by Dr. Croly, and on a cor- 
responding plan with the foregoing, has also been projected by the samo 
indefatigable publisher. The first number appeared last mpnth? and by the 
neatness; of its execution, the able memoir of Pope by the learned Editor, 
and the general attraction of the subject, gives most favourable earnest of 
the completion of this undertaking in a manner equally creditable, and, we 
hope, profitable to Mr. Valpy. r 

THE CABINET CYgLOP-EDIA. 

This comprehensive series has reached its sixty -fifth number; nor do we 
perceive that it Hags in the choice of subjects or the care with which they 
have been adapted to the publib desire for condensed knowledge, as well as 
made a\ailable to persons of moderate means. The circulation of this work, 
abroad as well as at home, is deservedly extensive, and will probabl> tempt 
its proprietors to carry on the scries till the public sec reason to cry — “ hold ! 
enough ! " There is, undoubtedly, much variety of subject, though usually 
i ^iHiM ljiAve than gay, in these \ oliftnes, the more recent of which comprise - 
44 Europe during the Middle Ages,” — 44 A Discourse on the study of Natural 
History," (a very agreeable performance): “ The Germanic Empire;” 
44 Fall of the Roman Empire ; ' “England;" and in fine, “Ireland,” by 
Thomas Moore, who in this, the first volume of his congenial story, envelopes 
himself in the fogs of Hibernian tradition. Whether the author of 
44 Captain Roek " will prove an artial chronicler of the feuds and lollies 
of his country, is a problem only te Sc solved by llie sequel of this History . 

•* ' 

HOWLETT S PERSPECTIVE TRACING GLASS AND CRAYONS, FOR TAKING 
OUTLINES FROM NATURE. 

This invention, by Mr. Samuel B. Ilowlett, Chief Military Draughtsman, 
Ordnan^ Department, may bo confidently recommended as a most correct 
and simple method of obtaining outlines of landscapes, buildings, statuary, 
machinery, and, in short, of all the infinite variety of objects which the 
artist is required to delineate. 

For travellers, the whole apparatus shuts up in the form of an elegant 
quarto volume, one inch in thickness ; and the jointed tripod stand is con- 
tained in a linen ease, twenty-eight inches long. 

The chief novelty of this method of obtaining a perspective outline is the 
crayon, which works as pleasantly upon glass, provided it be perfectly clean, 
as a pencil upon paper. Hence a free beautiful outline it sketched, so clear 
that even the most delicate lilies may be traced upon very thick paper, 
when up at the light. An accurate miniature portrait of a bust may thus 
be easily traced, or a drawing of any ohjc«t"niay be made as high and as 
wide as the arm can range over a glass. It does not appeal probable that 
this method can be surpassed; and it is to be regretted that, owing to its 
extreme simplicity, the inventor is likely to derive little or no advantage 
from the tijpo and expense he has devotid to the subject of perspective in- 
struments, beyond the gratification of seeing lus invention universally 
received. Mr. Hewlett, in his description of the instrument, has the follow - 
ing remarks : — ^ • 

44 Though there exists a professional prejudice against the employing of 
mechanical means m obtaining outlines, it would not be easy to show why, 
in certain cases, the public should be satisfied with mere sketches, when 
outlines, absolutely perfect, are to be had. Let it be supposed, for example, 
that the Government were to order engravings to be made, as a national 
record, of all our cathedrals and principal antiquities, it would be a question 
whether, instead of hand- sketches, persons, skilful in tracing, shoiiid not 
be employed to prepare perfect outlines by mechanical means, to be after- 
wards completed by our first artists.” i 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

• Portsmouth, April p, IP35. 

Mr. Editor, — The early part of this month Capt. Symonfts's newly- 
i constructed frigate the Pique, Capt. the lion. J. Rous, arrived from her 
* experimental cruise off the Western Islands and in the Bay of Biscay, with 
H.M. ships Castof and Ringdove. Not having any official or well-authen- 
ticated detail of the sailing qualities # of these ships, or of the repeated trials 
of skill between them, I should only mislead your readers if I wore to repeat 
all the reports and opinions wliicn the officers of the three ships entertain 
of their respective vessels. One thing is certain, the two frigates and sloop 
are splendid specimens of naval architecture# and do infinite credit to their 
projectors. The Pique experienced extraordinary had weather, and her 
main-rigging in consequence was so much worn that it has nearly all been 
condemned, and new rigging issued. Every possible exertion was made 
when the weather would permit to set it u^ : but it got so slack thatjpaaja*. 
otiicers whom curiosity has attracted to inspect it, only wonder that the main- 
mast was not sprung : moreover, she lost two anchors off the coast of Spain. 
The Pique is considered to he under-masted, sailed, aild manned, for a 
vessel of 16:10 tons. She is still here refitting, to receive and convey the 
Parliamentary Commissioner, Lord Amhcgst, to Canada, and will go to 
Spit head to-morrow, and possibly sail oi^jAursda), his Lordship having 
announced his intention of being downffins evening, and every one who 
knows him can vouch for his punctuality. T^H^liould be mentioned, that the 
rope (jf which the rigging of the Pique was composed was the correct weight, 
and its strength has been tried by the official authorities here, so that no 
blame can he attributed to any one : the fact is, it was eight or nine years 
old when issued, being intended for the Lancaster, 52, at Plymouth, possibly 
ven dry, and a succession of gales of wind has rendered it not altogether a 
fair trial. 

The Rhadamanthus, steam-sliip. Commander Evans, arrived from the 
West Indies on the bth inst., and after being signalized to tow some dock- 
vard craft to We) mouth to assist in weighing the Hound and Swallow 
revenue-cutters, she returned here, and in an hour or two after proceeded to 
Woolwich to be put out of commission. The Rhadamanthus left Port Ro)al 
on the llth of February, and Bermuda on the 4tli of March. The vom- 
mander-in-chief, Vice-Admiral Sir George Cockburn, was at the latter place 
with his flag in H.MfS. President ; the Vestal and Serpent were there also. 
# Tlie Dee, steamer, and Thunder, surv c) in g- vessel, were at Jamaica refitting. 
The Wasp had gone to Bclisc w’ith black troops. The Arachne had received 
her orders to return to England, tfith permission to call at Tampico, Vera 
Cruz, and the Havannali, to endeavour to get some freight ; the Fly was to 
be relieved by the Wasp, and would then return home, calling at Mexico 
and the Ilavannali for the same object. The Cruiser and Racer had each 
captured a slave-vessel while cruising off St. Domingo. The Belvidera, 
Rainhojy, Dispatch, and Columbine, were at Barbadocs. The Skipjack 
was cruising. The Larne had carricj some government money to Barba- 
does, and was then to go on to Bermuda. ^XN^ihadamantlius experienced 
ten days very severe weather on her passage to England. 

The Magicienne, Sapphire, Tweed, and Clio, have been put in commis- 
sion, and given to Captains Mildmny and Rowley, and Commanders Mait- 
land and Richardson, being the lu.st appointments matte bj»thc late Board of 
Admiralty. The Sapphire w'lfl be sent to the Mediierrtnean, the others «aro 
not fixed^ the Madagascar is in dock for commission also, hut no oiliccr is 
yet down. • • 

The Port is overflowing with seamen wanting employment, so that the 
captains fan pick and choose tlicir erfews. The Sapphire and Tweed were 
nearly manned tlio day the pendants were hoisted. • 
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The bridge erected across the ferry between Haslav hospital and Gosport 
was opened to the public yesterday, being Easter Monday ; the event was 
celebrated by a dinner at Anglesey Hotel, Admiral M‘Kiijley in the chair. 

The Buffalo, troop-ship, is ordered to bo got ready for service again, and 
the command <*f her given to Mr. Sadler. She will convey female convicts 
to Sydney, and an Ordnance Staff for that settlement. Captain Barney of- 
the Royal Engineers, from this garrison, will have the command of that 
department ; and a gentleman named Rogers is nominated as store-keeper. 
The Buffalo is afterwards to go to Trincomalee and be used as an hospital- 
ship for the sick of the East India squadron. 

The large sheers to he substituted for the sheer-hulk arc not yet erected 
in this dock-yard, but arc in ftill* progress ; the south dock has been enlarged, 
and the gates widened ; the basin cleaned out, and the Sapphire,. Magi- 
cienne, Tweed, and Buffalo are fitting therein. 

The Assistant-Master-Attendant has returned from Weymouth, to which 
place he had been despatched to endeavour to get up the two re\enue-cut- 
^tcWSbvt unfortunately got on thtfiground in that neighbourhood a few weeks 
ago. The Swallow lias been lifted and towed into Weymouth, and may be 
made serviceable again ; but the Hound has six feet of sand in her, and 
consequently can never be floated again— they talk of trying to break 
her up. 

The naval and military officer* in the garrison got up an amateur play a 
short time ago, and succeeded 'fouftirably : they turned the pit into a com- 
fortable and decent place of and the house being honoured by the 

presence of many well-dressed' ladies, the performer?* exerted themseluvs, 
and most justly received the plaudits of the audience. They promise a 
repetition. 


Mr. Editor, — The Magicienne was cut down at Woolwich by Mr. Oliver 
Lang, master-shipwright, on his own plan, and not on Capt. Warren's, as 
stated in the Portsmouth Correspondence in your last number by mistake. 

Veritas. 


Sheerness, April 20 4 1 835. 

Mift Editor, — In consequence of the recent change hi the Administra- 
tion, w’e are again thrown into the greatest anxiety and suspense. It is 
expected, amongst Naval circles, that Lord Auckland will be called into the 
Admiralty. Gratifying, indeed, will it be, if such he the case, to see this 
most popular nobleman again preside at the bead of the Na\al department. 
Whosoever may be appointed to hold that high and. responsible situation, 
w’e trust he will strive to gain the good wishes and respect of the Navy, by 
giving at least two-thirds of the Piomotions and Appointments to merit , 
and not monopolizing his Patronage for his prnate friends, and those who 
have nothing but Parliamentary influence to recommend them. Such a 
course would make him popular in the profession, and we might look for- 
ward to the claims of meritorious officers being attended to, and rewarded 
with that promotion for which they have so long and so gallantly ser\ed. 

Since my last, his Majesty's ships, Barham, 50, and Pearl, 20, have been 
put into commission at Sheerness, the former by Captain A. L. Corry, and 
the latter by Commander Hugh Nurse, late of the Phoenix steam-vessel ; 
and at Chatham , his Majesty's ketch, Basilisk, 6, by Lieutenant A. ]B‘Do- 
nald, about to sail in a few days ior the .South* American station. The 
Ocean, our flag-ship, has also assumed her summer garb, by getting her 
lower yards and topmasts up. Th^ Camperdown, 106, Powerful,' '84, and 
Russell, 74) have followed her ex&mple, and our harbour once more begins 
to appear in its natural state, as a Naval arsenal of Great Britain. The 
Jupiter, 50, now fitting at Woolwich, for tl\e conveyance of the new Gover- 
nor-General to India, will be ready for the reception of his Lordship and 
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suite in the course of a week or ten days. Lord Heytesbury has appointed 
Lieutenant-Qolonel Bowles to be his Military Secretary, who will take a 
passage to Calcutta, along with General Sir Henry and Captain Jfane, in 
the Jupiter. It is expected that they will not embark until l/r arrival at 
Portsmouth, when she will immediately proceed to her destination. 

have the following ships of war in tho Medway : — At Chatham, 
Chatham, yacht? Sir James A. Gordon, K.C.B., Captain; Basilisk, ketch, 
(late cutter) Lieutenant A. M‘Donald commanding, to carry six guns, and 
to be employed on the South AindHcan station, it is said, as a “ freight 
vessel.” At flheerness, Ocean, 8®, Captain A. Ellice (flag-ship) ; Barham, 
50, Captain A. L. Corry, in a forward state* # In the basin are the Russell, 
74, ready for commission, as soon as orders ^rrive ; Pearl, 20, Commander 
Hugh Nurse, having undergone a thorough repair; Seringapatam, 46, or- 
dered for commission ; and Asia, 84, lately brought down from Chatham. 

Mr. John Eddy, late Warden of Deptford yard, has been appointed Boat- 
swain of Sheer ness, in consequence of the sudden £path of Mr. John Sin- 
gleton, about three weeks since. * 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Beta. 


GENERAL CORRJfSPONQENCE. 

THE EDITOR OF THE UNIT&I SERVICE JOURNAL. 


The Military Service of India, 

Meerut, Aug. 1834. 

Mr. Editor, — “ Better late than never,” is a very old and a very true 
sa>ing: and such I may consider this communication, which, though from 
unavoidable circumstances rather “ a day after the fair,” I trust may never- 
theless have the desired effect of drawing the attention of Parliament and 
the nation at large to the “ hardship ” in one respect, and the “ gross 
injustice" in another, which the whole military service of India, both King's 
and Company's, liave long been, and are still subject to, at the hands of the 
merchant- kings of Leadenhall-street. 

To the public, •through you, Mr. Editor, 1 address myself: for what 
families are there scarcely throughout the British empire (excepting per- 
haps the chief part of the aristocracy) which have not some near relatives 
serving in the East ; on many of whom aged parents and hclptes* sisters 
niamh depend for support, besides, perhaps, a wife and famiUuxf their own ? 
Much has been done, and ere this reaches you, much mororl trust, will 
have been done, towards improving the trade with the Easl, and the con- 
dition of the mercantile community most interested therein, bji* abolishing 
the ^hina monopoly and granting free ingress to individuals wishing to 
reside or try theu* fortunes in ln^ia, the chief benefits of which, however, 
will result to the mother country. SurelVj then, the condition of those who, 
leaving home, friends, their native land-^verything — patiently submit to a 
species of banishment for years in a climate where existence itself is almost a 
toil ; and this, too, to retain possession for their masters of immense terri- 
tories, acquired by their blood, or the blood of their fathers— a conquest 
unprecedented in the annafe of history, and now shining the brighter jewel 
in the British crown — surely, I repeat, the condition of those gallant indi- 
viduals should have the greatest car^and attention bestowed upon jt ; and 
whenever circumstances might permit, hr justice claim it, every opportunity 
shoulcPbe taken of improving it. But has this been the case of late years ? 
No. Instead of evincing anything like gratitude to the army after their 
eminent services at Bhurtpore, and the no less eminent, but fifty times as 
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harassing; and fatal campaigns in Ava, their honourable masters sent out 
orders that the pay and allowance of the officers should be diminished at 
certain ra, std|juons ; that is to say, that the army were to pa^ the expenses of 
wars wliich^but 'for that army, would, in all probability, have terminated 
their rule in Hindustan. 

Was this gratitude, Mr. Editor ? Was it even commonly fair, honest, or 
just ? If they did not think fit to increase the pay of the army, surely, even 
from motives of self-respect or good policy, they might have refrained from 
reducing it. q 

The public are kept lamentably in the dark in England regarding these 
matters in the East, and unfortunately no junior officers appear to have been 
called upon to give ov idencc’abeforc the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. As for any evidence which may have been given by old colonels 
touching tlic pay, &e. of the lower branches of the sen ice, "and its suffi- 
ciency, &c„ it is perfectly absurd : those old officers do not recollect what it 
subalterns, oflld the ciqglmnents and other ad\ milages of subs of 
theircRfy were very different from those of the present, w hen pay and allow- 
ances arc smaller, and servants and supplies far more expensive. That 
lialf-batta order, Mr. Editor, whatever old colonels may say to the contrary, 
has destroyed all faith in, and respect for their masters throughout the 
Indian army. Respect for themselves alum* keeps the latter quiet. 

But to return to my subjoc^vjVpin which I ha\e rather digressed, and 
which lias particular reference to t) e “ pay" of the* ofliccrs^ofliis Majesty's 
regiments serving in India, anjh'bf the Honourable Company's scruoe’in 
general; and to the “ hardship" under which the latter, and the 44 gross 
injustice 0 under which the former labour, froi^i the lngli \aluation fti 
the Company's coin is issued, and the depreciation of its real value 
market. 

You must know, Mr. Editor, that in India an officer in the Companj’s 
service receives certain allowances, termed “ liatt a," “ tentage," “ cratuit)," 
&c., to which is also added another item, termed “ pay,” at so many rupees 
per diem; the officers of liis Majesty’s regiments receive the same, except 
that their “pay" is termed 14 King's pa\," which they arc supposed to 
receive as in England: that is, at so many shillings per diem: but there 
being no English money in India, it is issued in the country coin of rupees, 
each \alucd at 2*. Grf. Now, in making remittances to England, as people 
are frequently obliged to do, either to relations, or for the support and edu- 
cation of families, or in payment of debts umnoidabh incurred, (such as the 
last two or three changes of uniform,) this rupee, called the “ souat, ” must 
he first converted into another kind of rupee, called “ sicca,’’ valued at 
2s. 7 id., of 4} per cent, higher than the souat : that is, 104} souat for 100 
sicca rupeo^mnd even then, neither the merchants nor the go\ eminent 
will grant TOls at a higher rate of exchange than from about 1 v. ( .hl. to 
].y. 1 U£rf. for these sicca rupees, valued, as 1 have already stated by govern- 
ment, at 2,. 7±d. ; but the souat rupees the King's officers are forced 1 o 
revive as 2*. 6d. of their English or “ King's pay and in the lowc” pro- 
vinces, at Dinapore, Burhamporc, Chins'irali, and Calcutta, where the sicca 
rupee only is current, they are* ^hfced to receive that sicca rupee as 2v. 7 Jr/, 
of their King's pay ; and thus the 'loss they sustain in making remittances 
amounts to about 2-7ths, or, perhaps, (if the charges of commission, &c. by 
the agency- houses, and the contcrsion of the souat rupees into sicca be con- 
sidered,) to nearer 3-8tlfc out of everv month's King's pay, or part thereof 
so remitted. Now thisfoMr. Editor, is what I effil “ gross injustice their 
coin is forced upon officers at a nominal and high valuation, and the very 
government by which it is issued wi’ 1 not give within 2-7tlis or moic of 
that valuation, which it thus publicly confesses to be a mere nominal one ! 

And now for a word on the “"hardship" of the case, as regards the Com- 
pany's officers, though there is no actual injustice in it with them: they 
receive their pay at go many rupofes per diem, not as so many shillings of 
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English money converted into rupees, but merely as so many rupees ; 
however, when they wish to make remittances, the loss is just the same to 
them as to tne King's officers, as far as the depreciated value of the rupee 
in the market is concerned: though it certainly is not issued^ them as a 
supposed equivalent for pay in British coin : the loss, howe\ tr, is the same ; 
iiltd since tiff “ Half-hatta" Order, and the failure of so many houses of 
agency in Calcutta, bringing ruin upon thousands, it is by no means too 
much to expect that a government which has always boasted of its liberality 
and anxiety for the comfort and welfare of its servants should step forward 
to their assistance. To induce them to do this, memorials are gone into the 
Court of Directors from the officers of their army, petitioning that the local 
government may be empowered to grant *^?lls upon them (the Court of 
Directors) to tlie amount of their pay, at an exchange of, 1 believe, 2s. the 
rupee, which would save them not only a considerable portion of the ruinous 
loss I have above specified, but the risk, now very great, of losing their all 
in any transactions with the few remaining mercantile houses. 

Attempts have also been made to get memorials to the King 
cil by his Majesty’s regiments, but they were quashed in the very beginning, 
by its being intimated that references on the subject had already been made, 
and that such memorials, &c., would savour too strongly of “ combina- 
tion,” of which charge his Majesty’s regiments must be- kept clear ; and it 
was, I have heard, moreover hinted, thatltto only w’ay to effect so desirable 
an object was through Pauiament and itfeleading public journals in Eng- 
land ; all complaints on the subject at Horse Guards having been met 
with a cold rebut!’. If, however, the feeling at the Horse Guards be not 
really hostile, (and I ean scarcely believe it to be so,) I trust that Lord Hill, 
or his successor, whoever he may be, will not only step forward and deny it, 
but publicly exert himself, to the utmost of his power, towards obtaining 
the object dwelt on in this letter, and which, my dear Mr. Editor, from the 
circumstance of vpur’s being one of the leading journals of tlie day, and open 
in particular to all subjects of a military nature, I do not hesitate a moment 
in sending to you for insertion in your valuable pages, to the end that the 
grievances of the officers both of liis Majesty’s and the Company's service 
in India maybe made public; that tlie British nation at large may be- 
come acquainted with the “ liberal " system of the Government under wdiicli 
their sons and relatives now in India are doomed to serve ; and that those 
who may heiVafier quit the British shores, in search of honours and riches 
in the East, may, mi all events, be undeceived as to the nominally golden, 
hut, in reality, hollow and fictitious prospects lielc^mt to them. 

And flow, Mr. Editor, having laid the case before you in a general and 
rough form, I shall proceed to argue the question a little, and show cause, 
as 1 may be able, why the “ claim" ofliis Majesty's officers, as set forth in 
this letter, should be considered as good and just, and bo accord- 

ingly ; and this I shall follow up by giving a short sketch of tlie really 
liberal system pursued in bis Majesty's Colonics, in contrast w^tli that of 
the lion. Company's government, and an exposition of the cruelty, injustice, 
and lfflacious reasoning, in support ^>f that Half-batta Order, a measure not 
only in itself shabby, and altogetliCT unwortljy of a great Government, but 
moreover utterly unjustifiable , except, pcidfftps, on tlie score of “ expediency ” 
(a most convenient word, and of extensive meaning, but, in this particular 
instance, signifying, I presume, a determination to make tlie Army instru- 
mental in paying debts incurred by certain wars. which endangered the 
possession of territories, the revenue? of, and commerce* w ith, winch have 
yielded and still yield the India proprietors their 10$ percent, dividends, 
lest these dividends should be diminished). So now forward, Mr. Editor. 

I have already stated that the officers* of the Company ’s Army liaVe sent 
in memorials to be permitted the “.indulgence" of being granted bills on 
the Court of Directors, at an exchange of tw o sellings, I believe, for the 
rupee, to the amount of their pfiy, “ which memorials have been forwarded to 
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England, strongly recommended by bis Lordship theGovemor-General.” Now, 
if the Company's officers have deemed the urgency of their case sufficiently 
strong to warrant their petitioning for, and the Governor Genarar&ecommend- 
ing, theagrdtot of such an indulgence, as an “ indulgence ,* how immeasura- 
bly stronger, Lmay say undeniable, is the “ claim" on this^ubject of his 
Majesty's officers serving in the East! I say “ claim,*’ for tlie*ord “ indul- 
gence” would, in this instance, be misplaced ; the Indian Government com- 
pels the King's officers to receive their souat rupees at their own valuation 
of 2 s* 6 d. British money : how, therefoffe, in the name of justice and com- 
mon honesty, can it boldly and unblushingly stand up and say, <( Though 
we force you to take our rupees at 2s. 6c/., we know they are only worth 
about 1$. 9c/., and therefore wn will not give you more for them; and if 
you refuse to take them from us at our valuation, we’ll get you brought to a 
court-martial for insubordination;" — rather a knock-down argument with 
soldiers, Mr. Editor ; but nevertheless, I do maintain that, in common ho- 
nest) as well as honour, the Government is bound to make good its own 
T«*toiTI»‘Nn of its own coin ; and therefore, if his Majesty's officers are com- 
pelled by Government to receive their rupees as equivalent to so much 
British money, it ought to be also compelled to grant them bills at the same 
exchange, to the full amount of their coin so issued, if required. Against 
this it may be argued, that it would be next to impossible to have sufficient 
specie always ready in Leadenb ih- street to answer bills to such an extent : 
this difficulty, however, might easily got over by allowing hills to bo 
drawn by the paymasters of Kinp* J . corps on the agents of their respective 
regiments in London, in favour^! such officers as might wish to remit to Eng- 
land their “ Kingspay ” (for to the amount of their “ King’s pay" only would 
bills at that exchange be demanded or furnished) : the paymasters of regi- 
ments would then account to the Indian Government for bills so drawn, 
voucher** for v Inch could be sent to the Court of Directors, as a check upon 
the account to be brought against them annually by lus Majesty's Treasury, 
into which the amount could be paid, m reimbursement, as it were, of sums 
lent to the Indian Government, towards defraying the expenses of his Ma- 
jesty's regiments serwng under it. And hire it may be as well to inform 
you, that from a careiully-made calculation now lying before me, the 
“ King's pay " of the olliceis of his Majesty's four regiments of cavalry, and 
twenty regiments of iufantry serving in India, according to the number of 
officeis, generally speaking, present with their corps, amounts annually 
to about 140,000/.: of that sum about two-fiflths are pail to the subalterns, 
the chief part of whom wcjpld never have it in their power to make any re- 
mittances whatever, and the remaining few but seldom, a subaltern's pay 
and allowances in India being too small +o enable him to do so. Thus the 
sum for which bills on England would be required, and which the Court of 
Directors •aid have to lepuy into his Majesty's Treasury, would in all 
probability be considerably less than the amount above stated. 

“ But,” may exclaim the Indian Government, “ this will entail upon us 
the tremendous loss of 9 d. or 10 d. in every 2s. 6 d. ; for we shall be paying 
2s Gd. for what we know to be only worth about 1#. 1 Od . !’’ True', ‘most 
potent Signois, most true ; bpt in reply 1 ask, “ Then why issue your coin 
at a valuation you know to be faltfc? Are the officers who fight your battles 
and support your rule to lose this sum out of their miserable but hard- 
earned stipends, for the benefit of a mercantile body, already wallowing in 
riches, and receiving their 10J percent, interest on their capital stock?" 
What, allow me to*ask, Mr. Editor, enables them to receive any interest at 
all for their money ? The Indian Army, with the King's troops at its head ! 
What has conquered the whole of In^ia for them ? That Army ! What pre- 
vents the whole native population from rising, and repossessing itself of the 
country ? The Army ! Ave, the Army, and in particular the terror of the 
European regiments which have always bornp the chief brunt of the Com- 
pany's wars, and the officers of which, even in times of peace, in the hottest 
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weather, are hourly called upon to he in the barracks amongst their men, 
and exposes themselves in various ways to a most dreadful climate, for the 
proper mamteifimce of discipline and good order amongst &e European 
soldiery ; and all the return they arc to meet with for th£se4iarassing ser- 
vices is to fje literally cheated out of a very considerable portion of their 

King's pay,” lor the benefit of the merchant-kings of Leadenhall-street. 

The whole transaction is of too unjust and ungenerous a nature to 
require further comment ; and I feel confident that it needs only to be pro- 
perly and undisguisedly set before the public to be condemned and stigma- 
tized as it deserves. Look, Mr! Editor, to the brighter picture of his Ma- 
jesty's Colonics : there the troops are paid, in British coin, and in many 
of the colonies there are also liberal colonial allowances, which enable 
the officers occasionally to remit, if necessary, their regimental pay to Eng- 
land, by bills on his Majesty’s Treasury, drawn by the Colonial Commissa- 
ries, and 4 n»de payable either at par, or at a very trifling discount. And 
why, may 1 ask, are his Majesty’s office^ to be debarred this adva^^ggofta, 
but no more than just means of making remittances in India, any more 
than in his Majesty's Colonies? I only know one way of answering the 
question, which is this, —That the Colonies, and the regiments serving 
therein, are blessed with a Royal Master and a Ro> al Government, whilst 
India and its army are placed under a different control. 

I will now, Mr. Editor, proceed to dujpdks that Ilalf-batta question : the 
order is still in force, though it was ^ported some time ago ; and I have 
heard it asserted as a positive fact, tliaiS^tructions to re&cmd it were sent 
out by the Court of Directors to the Governor-General, who refused to do 
so. If such be really the case, (and 1 can scarcely believe it) all I can say 
is, that his Lordship deserves anything but the gratitude of the whole 
Army ; and the opprobrious epithets 1 have heard bestowed upon him 
and some of liis acts, both by civil and military servants of the Company, 
were richly merited. But whether there was any truth in that report or 
not, that Ilalf-batta measure was a most cruel and unjust proceeding, but 
especially as regards his Majesty’s regiments in India which are almost in- 
variably quartered m four out of the six stations aff^ted by that order : there 
axe four other stations in the Bengal Presidency for king's regiments, so 
that his Majesty's troops in Bengal are prett) certain (if the Commander- 
in-Chief he impartial, and unswajed by private interests) of passing one- 
half of their Indian service on vor> reduced allowances — indeed, so deplora- 
bl> reduced as to lender it almost, I may say quite, impossible for a subal- 
tern to live with conmiod decency and comfort, as an officer should do, 
without running into irretrievable debt. # 

The aigument advanced by th£ Court of Directors, in justification of the 
Ilalf-batta Order, is, “ that at those stations regiments are ncfcsupposed to 
be in the field ; whereas the regiments in the upper provincePare.” This 
might be all very true in former da) s, when regiments in the upper pro- 
vinces were constantly under canvass against the enemy, whilst fliose below 
were Quietly cantoned. Moreover, in those da) s regiments generally moved 
up tlTe country by water, for whiclfu handsome sum, termed “boat-allow- 
ance,” was granted to each officer, wlio^was' thus exempt from the heavy 
expense of purchasing and keeping up a marching establishment, until he 
actually reached the upper provinces ; but, notwithstanding this occasional 
advantage of “ boat-money,” one- half of his tentage only was cut in those 
days, and his batta left untouched, except in For?Wilhani, where, for two 
un ventilated rooms, he wife cut half of it. But nt>w, forsooth, when re- 
giments scarcely ever move by water (Government having discovered that 
it occasions more expense than marc tong), half his batta is also cut, in ad* 
dition to half his tentage: that is, about 70 opt of the Ensign's 200 rupees; 
85 outPof the Lieutenant's 260 ; and about 127 out of the Captain’s 460 
and so on in proportion, — and this merely because? the Court of Directors are 
pleased to suppose regiments in the lower provinces “not in the field.” 
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I assert that they are in the field, every atom as much as the regiments 
in the upper provinces ; and, that instead of half the batta b«ing cut, in 
addition tl^j half-tentage, the whole of the tentage should ^iow be allowed, 
since regiments no longer move by water: for, whenever a change of 
stations occurs amongst his Majesty's regiments now, they are almost^ 
always ordered to march,— aye, sometimes from Calcutta to Meerut, nearly 
1000 miles : so that officers arc now always obliged to have their tents, &t\, 
ready, and be perfectly prepared and equipped to take the field. And what 
more is required in the upper provinces? Nothing. Moreover, those in 
the lower provinces are now just as likely to be called upon to take the field 
against an enemy as those to 'the northward,— witness the late Burmese 
war, — witness the disturbances Ai the “ Colo ” country, close to Behars, the 
garden of India, the most valuable of our provinces, and whore the beat 
and chief part of the Compan) 's opium is grown, — not yet quelled entirely, 
after having for two years einplo}ed, and been fatal to, several Sepoy 
sent there from hall-biVta stations: and who can foretell that 
disturbances may not, ere long, oreak out elsewhere,— perhaps on nur 
eastern frontier, — which would immediately call into the field c\ cry regi- 
ment from the half-bat ta stations, except Fort William? And vet we are 
to be told, forsooth, that regiments in Bengal arc supposed “not to he iu 
the field and that the corps stationed in the upper provinces arc ! 

The Court of Directors may and endeavour to pro\e what they 

advance, hut it by no means foil own'll at the officers of his Majesty's rom- 
luents, and of the Indian arm)V*fc such idiots as to he deceived by such 
discriminative reasoning. 

Then, again, they say, and apparently with kind consideration, “ W r hon 
you are on hali-batta, wc give you quarters." Aye, Mr. Kchtor, so they do ; 
but if they mean to insinuate by this that their quarters arc fully equivalent 
to the deduction made from the batta, and that therefore we lo^c nothing by 
it, why then I say, without fear of contradiction, that this is another 
miserable quibble, — plausible, and fair enough, apparently, to mislead 
people in England, without proper explanation, but .seen through and in- 
dignantly despised, as it deserves, m India. 

You shall judge for \ ourself, Mr. Editor. Tn the upper provinces, two 
officers generally live together, sometimes three: by wlqeh means their 
house-rent seldom exceeds 25 or 30 rupees per month : by the Ilalf-hatta 
Order, Ensigns lose 45, Lieutenants 00, and Captains «Hi ‘rupees a month. 
In lieu of which, the Subalterns arc put two together iflto a quarter, eon- 
sisting of three or four romis, which could be, and used to be, before 
Governmqpt purchased the buildings, rented for 50 or 00 rupees per month; 
that is, 25 or 30 to each— all above which is, therefore, lost to the Subaltern. 
And the Captain lias a similar quarter assigned to himself, which he 
may either wholly inhabit or not, as lie likes ; but there it is, 50 or 50 
rupees' worth of house-room, for which he is cut 00 rupees, with one-half of 
which he'tvould be perfectly satisfied, as a bachelor, at 25 or 30 rupees a 
month, leaving alone the comfort of a clium : thus, all above 30 rug“es is 
also lost to the Captain. { 

•And now mark this, Mr. EiKtoi^ if there should happen to be no vacrfnt 
Government quarters, 25 rupees to an Ensign, 30 to a Lieutenant, and 50 to 
a Captain, are allowed monthly lor the rent of private quarters, in heu of 
the 45, 60, and 90 rupees, cut from the batta of the Ensigns, Lieutenants, 
and Captains ; and.so on in proportion % witli the Field-Officers. 

Now, why, I ask, wfien the officer has to fifid his own quarters, should 
not the whole sum deducted be restored, instead of merely a portion? If 
the Government considers the deduction of the half-batta as justified by 
furnishing the officers with quarters, though certainly at a most exorbitant 
valuation of rent, — surely, then , the allowance for house-rent, on thh other 
hand, should be fully equal to the price put upon their own quarters ! But 
no, Mr. Editor, that would never answer; no money would then be picked 
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out of tike oncers' pockets ; and, with “ Honourable John,*’-*whm meg**’ 
making ^idjostfce clash,— poo®, starving, unpalatable justice 
nonsuited. The said “Honourable John, 1 * however, is 44 
pound-foolish,’ 1 as ho will find some of those days, and rue it too, or I. as* 
mistaken. 

It is a dangdrous * experiment, Mr. Editor, in a military Government, to 
exgite the disgust of the very meq on whose exertions. and loyalty alone 
the very existence of that Government depends l 

Since writing the above, 1 have accidentally stumbled on an old number 
of your Journal, dated August, 1830, in which is a letter from Belgaum, of 
January, 1830, signed A. E. O. With the Author of that letter 1 perfectly 
agree', regarding British troops being indispensable in India ; though by iwm£ 
positive orders the officers are “ excluded from staff-appointments^ 1 — being 
a bye-word in the very country of which they are the principal guardians ; 
and the number of which, in their evidence before the Committee ( of the 
House of Commons, the Company's own servants advise the increase. I 
♦also perfectly agree with him regarding the severe and harassing duties, 
.evert in times of peace, which devolve on a King s officer with his regiment 
Mfelndia. Also regarding his mess and household expenses, &c., which I 
wjpmate even considerably. higher than A- O., namely, at nearer 178 
•w^ees than 142 ; putting it totally out qf the question for a Subaltern an 
half b&tta to provide himself with new clothes, for common wear, much less a 
new uniform, of which there have been twb ot three lately, without running 
into debt, or getting assistance from his friends in England,-— not always to 
be had. Also the far greater expense to which King's officers are put than 
the Company's, from the unavoidable necessity of their living at the mess- 
table, according to the rules of his Majesty’s, service, ^and from their being 
almHfet “ always at stations wheie they are obliged to Study a certain degree 
of attention to dress/ 1 which is not 'the case with the Company’s officers at 
their numerous out stations in the jungles. And lastly, as to the cruelty 
and unjustifiableness of the Half- Hat ta Order, into which I have entered 
more minutely than A. E. O., and, I trust, sufficiently exposed to reproba- 
tion and contempt its authors ; hut I cannot agree wituShun when hg£&ys, 
with reference to the King's officers going to India, — “ butw^^heMRym 
necessity for his ftoing there ; and if a man will knock his 
stone-wall, he must take llie consequences.” 

I would ask A. B? O. one question : supposing your reginfent is orafepf 
from the Cape or Ceylon, oi* New South Wales, or even England itself, to 
India, and you have no money to give to induce some other officer to 
exchange with you, and that no one will do it without, — or you *have no 
interest, — or the Horse Guards folks will not let }ou exchange, or transfer 
>ou to another regiment, and you are told you must either go with your 
cotps, or, if it is already in India, join it, or quit the service ? — or, lastly, sup- 
pose you are next for, or within one or two of promotion, after many years 1 
ver\ ice in your then grade, and by exchanging you would be thrown to the 
bottom of the ladder again, for as mjiny years, or perhaps more, than you 
had already toiled through, — what would you do in any such case ? Why, 
the only thing left you to do, of course, fiz.,~ go with or join your regi- 
ment And this iB constantly the case. 

Therefore, I beg civilly to object that it is not optional with his Majesty’s 
officers going out to India : on the contrary, it is ftompulsory, and there- 
fore the treatment they experience from the Indian Government is felt by 
them as doubly cruel and unjust in comparison with the officers of the Com- 
pany’s Service, who choose their own advice, or their friends do so for^lhem, 
and thus literally and voluntarily 44 knofck their beads against the stone-* 
wall/ 1 fee. And whilst the King's officers are ^suffering all the ill-treatment 
above-mentioned from the Indian Government, they cannot but feel, m 
every body else must, that in the event of any serious disturbances in the 
country amongst the natives, or attacks of enemies from witngpt, to hi* 
U. S, Jourk. No, 78, Ma% 1835, 
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Majesty s ttoops would the Government mainly look for defence and protec- 
tion , ar the. fidelity of the native tioops could not be equally rehbdon dunner 
internal boimnotions, — noi their competence ulied on to lewst, unsupported 
by the Bntoh,' any bold invadeis II is Majesty s officers, now a "big 
Word,” would then do so many gods, and loolcc d up to by all but no &oc n-i 
would the danger be pa*»t, than then scivaes would be foigMton, and them- 
•elves neglected and dl-treatcd, oven as Jthey aie at this piesent moment. 

And now. Mi Editoi, I have done, and time enough, I cm fanev v f on 
laying, — though, but foi the feai of evhin -dim* the patience of youi'-clf and 
the readers of your valuible Jpuynil, I have still much to s v on a subject 
so important to the interest » olthe Aimy of Tnum, a ml, through it, to almost 
every individual family in the Butish unpiu 

* And now, Mr. Editoi, with muiy apologies foi the tiouhlt I am giving 
you, and With pei feet indifleu nit as to tlu «ui madvti i>n which this imy 
eliQit from the supporters and admueis ol injustice, upheld by powci, but 
based on hollow, though specie us plausibilitv , 

I have the hoiioui to subset ibe myself 

\enu uiy obedient siivant, 

\\ii lIuMnuGj_ 


Tin Sam< 

Mr. Editor, — The celcbutv whth voiu Tuiimlhis uquucd and the 
able manner m which vou advoc \* c the < uim ( the Annv induce me to 
address you on a subject whnli I tiud will itl 1 iet the notti ot tl e \utho 
Titles at the Hoist Guaids 1 illuth to i ne w u _vil it ion (m 1 ithc i 1 he 1 < w 
to an old one lev iv ed) icqmiiiu i Lnutoii ml whiwishe t levelling* 1 i 
regiment on the point ti it turning f > lot 1 *, the Mini n >f >/ in 

the hands otfcu agent, befoie such t\< Irni n e is pe mi ite <1 to 1 1 1 < pi me 1 
do not wish to take up m> of > >m spir in uguin., i^m si the h ifldnp ot 
this legulation on the old 1 uuli n i its w ho wish t > it nn u m Inch i w he u 
they can suppent then 1 imilies in \ inoie < onif i 1 ihh in \ni 1 th in ll < v c m 
m England, as I feel confident tbit it i a sut |i<t whuli ye i will mil a 
few repiaiks upon 

.. t am Su, your most obedient Se nit, 

JMembci, 1 8 > 1 An Oj t Lijitevant 


Lieutenants Symon * and Of nay o ? $lca7n 11 angutun 

Mr Editor, — If the enclosed ue ehs iving i pine in vom valuable 
Magazine, will vou have the goodness to put th ui hi should theie be any 
error m those opinion'- respi ding prat tie al Me un n ivi^. iti n, it ni »> ]>ie mu 
remarks that will not onh be h apt abb to Un wnteis «l tin , but suviu 
able to all persons conceincd m steam nuj« f on 

I re mini voin humble Si v mt 

Plymouth, March 24, 183 j \V if Syvo\>, Lituf 1th 

* #* We i egret that this e nnmunn a|i m did not uithu till too i it 1 i 
insertion last month , llthough anUcq ited, we no \ icienly in utit J j> 

Meeting with a “ Repoit fiotn the Selul Committee on St am Nivqi 
tion to India m the At he namm Join ml of the 1 Itli Iebiuur>, JM>, vu 
were struck with tho ovule nee of Mi Moig in it 1 itive to the pufonuanee^ of 
the Medea and Salamande i, and wh c h su ms t > line h id weight With 
the projected route wb lnve nothing to d> hm ] ui pose 4 n the powei ol 
steam Mr Moigan dwell upm t tic 1 jnutol C tplim Austin, who tom 
manded both vessels, and who stifcis the Med i to be the Ingest, vcsstl oi 
bei (lass m the seivico thev au, hemevei both ol equal size,- no ui ittu 
Captain Austin btatts,ae< ending to Mf IVloig ui, thdt ‘ the ^alamanrfci could 
not stem the gale, whilst on tho othu In nd, the Medeas engines vvcic 
obliged to bg eased, Use she would have been dm m uttdn the nates by 
then Jbree 
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Mr. Morgan, no doubt, dwelt upon this “ impossibility” of the engines 
dming tbo vessel under water, as tending to set off the great Improvement 
lie has hihoself effected m steam navigation by the introduction 91 hjal incam- 

* parable wheels ; for the Medea was fitted with Morgan s wheels, (certainly 
the most efficient in use,) wheieas those of the Salamander were upon tte 
did construction^ and Wo should be glad to seo them more general. Now, 
Sir, from experience, we can assert, that stcameis propelled by the old 
wheels aie not competent to stew a “ heavv heud-sea and strong gale 
those upon Moigan s plan can ; but is it prudent to do so> — Ccitamly not, 
because, 111 steamcis piling against wind and sea, as descubed, any neglect 
111 fehding the fires will cause a coi responding diminution of steam — (we 
speak now of low-pressure boiler) — and consequent the engines will ease 
themselves little b> little., until eventually the vessel becomes overpowered by 
the elements, and she loses hei head way m which case, if the try sails are 
not put on hei, and tlu vessel hove to 111 time, the tumble of an opposing sea 
will necessarily fall on boaul her, and c ause the apparent effect descubed by 
Mi Moigan, ot “ the* vessel being driven under the waves bv the force of 

^hei engines , wheieas, 111 point ol fut, it is the weight of water thus tum- 
rbb ng on boaul which is the cause. 1 Ins, thcic is but little doubt, was the 
Sjftjse of tin K1111 Had she lam to under c mvass C" lief her she did 01 did 
xfcpt (lees not appeal) the sea would have juiced oft hei bow, and not fallen 
011 boaid aid swamped hei Sin was not “diiven undei watei by the power 
of the. engines It is aNo possible lh**t the Enn, m plunging, may have 
gone clown head louinost, will out, a abuvtf*, the sea bunking ovei her; 
because 111 the lush Channel we have, dui mg bad weathu, a heavy but 
VU) Si Jl| sea, consequently m pitching it is Veiy possible loi a vessel of 
consult table length to be unable to use hei bow to the next sea, in time to 
av onj such a catastioplu, e spe ually w lien uught added to length, and 
In 1 head light on to the lollc rs 

Agun, lelativc to the lemuks lrom the Edinburgh Review, it would 
appeal that the vvutei supposes stcaimis may at option have recourse to 
eillici thc.11 engines 01 Mils, when lit t dks about “mnnint lound the Cape, 
and getting into tlu line il tlu soutli-cist tiadc wuvd ’ r ihis a *tjpfetuke 
which cannot be too suon tone etc 1 It is line these vOsbcl'fmje f*t 
with suls, but tl^Lii use to tlmn is th it of easing the engines, and 
pi opcllmg the vessel Upon a si camel, sails aie of a veiy second 3 
side ration, and do yot act like canvass upon a lowing boat, wlieie the^ 
seive as a pi jailing pout t only lor be mg raided out of the watc 1 at e^Veiy 

• stioke, tliev do not coimtei u 1 lui head w w, consc qucntlv each mile obtained 
bv the o us 1 in addition lot lit i itc g unc rl bv tlu 1 ills and th it gained by the 
sails is in ad l tion t > the vcloulv obf lined li) the oais Ihis anscs tiom the 
altcnntc umiicis' m and emcision ol the oais, which thereby acceleiate, and 
cannot impc dt < \pediti >11 Nc t *0 tl < paddle s of a 'tcamti, some* of whicli 
mo always nuclei watei, and in as a 1 existing powci against what would he 
effect'd by tl e power of the wind on the -ails, when blowing flesh Atlhe 
same t«uc it must be admitted, tint bv the uldition of s ids, mirier rtrtain 
hnntahoni, a steam 1 111 1\ cbhinf tlu* guatest spud of Inch she is 
capable But the question is to wliethei a steamci is benefited by a spiead 
of canvass mnv be illu«tidt<(l llius, vi/ — 

If the paddles cliive the vessel histu than the sal A do , it is cvidrnt that 
the sails do not add to the \clui llv , but, shaking m the wind, they become, 
more ol less, “ back sails, jpd ictaidpiogioss aud the paddles alone ovei- 
come the* icsistanee ot the* waves 

If the lone ol wmd pit dominate ovci the power oi the engine, and cause 
the salts to piopcl the vessel tusfoi tliJh,thc paddles do, the lattei, m such 
case, must lall mio biokcn watc 1 and, meeting no lesistance, aie not only of 
nou -effect, but, winch is woisc, should the loite of wind gitatly predominate 
over that uLUie engines, they ftiust so fall into broken watei m a less tapid 
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ratio than that with which the vessel's bow passes through the sea ; and 
thence the% become a retarding, instead of an accelerating power. 

But if acting together, each exerts its relative influence on the vessel, 
that is to say won the paddles (which to a steamer are the legitimate pro- 
pelling power) are predominant as the impetus to her velocity, and the saity 
keep they serve to relieve the labour of the engines, a$d from that cir- 
eutnstanee do certainly contribute to the attainment during the breeze (at 
which time there is always more or less <* undulation in the sea to overcome) 
of that speed which, in a dead calm , her paddles alone would maintain , by 
enabling the engines to exert their full force ; and at the same time a cur- 
rent of air would be thrown down from the sails into the engine-room, and 
cause a cool temperature thereto be maintained. 

But tbe idea of sailing her altogether without the aid of steam is a fal- 
lacy, as it cannot be done without disconnecting the engines or unshipping 
the tloatboards. Either expedient is too hazardous to attempt, because, in 
the evpnt of emergency (bad wcqfher for instance), the engines cannot be 
reconnected, or the Itoatboards reshipped. A steamer, from the upright 
position of her weighty engines, necessarily rolls, and in bad weather this 
is increased to such an extent, that her paddle-boxes dip under water — con- ’ 
sequently no person can go inside them to put the screw-bolts on. And 
the difficulty of connecting the engines, under similar circumstances, is in- 
surmountable, as was exemplified in the case of H. M. steamer Pluto in 
1830, on her passage to Africa. Her Commander (Lieut. Buchanan), con- 
trary to the ad\ice of his fi lends, would persevere m disconnecting, m order 
to sail thither ; when arrived off the Spanish coast he encountered a sew.iv 
gale dead in shore, and would then have made any reasonable sacrifice to 
have “reconnected,*' in order to avail himself ol steam power; but e\ery 
effort was ineffectual, until he srot the \esscl into smooth water. He, how- 
ever, had the good fortune to escape shipwreck, and ov cut u ally arm cd at 
Gibraltar, with hawsers up for pre\ entn c shrouds to secuic Ins masts. 

Steamers may, however, bo made to encounter wind and wave, as io 
quired for the Indian seas ; but tins can only be effected through cylindrical 
boilers and “ expansive steam," that is, steam worked at a pressure oi 15 
or Mujfe. per Wfuare inch, at which foiec it enters the tvhnders, and is then 
jrfEnained so as to dugjgnsh it in a progressive ratio, to 3 op 4, &e. lbs. pres- 
bud'Jjy the time it j£g|)es the top or bottom of the cylinders, and is to be 
condensed; the saij|SJ£ was practised on boaid H. M steamer Echo. 

But for a furthejBpn particular account of this mode 9 of applying steam, 
I must refer you to4|j£)t\\ay on Steam Navigation,'* published by Sherwood, 
P : ^r, and Co., Pattrnostcr Row. Not, however, that aw* should ever advocate 
a rash perseverance agaii st a strong gale and heavy sea, as the wear and 
tear of ship and engines would be moic than commensuiate with the advan- 
tage gained, but lay the vessel under her trysails. 

The estimate of expenses, moreover, as set down, is erroneous in such 
particulars, as we are competent to judge of. The following will be nearer 
the mark, viz. : — 

Crew of a vessel of f>00 tons, and 1200-horse power— one captain; two 
mates, or officers; one servaitt: three engineeis, and three engineers' boys, 
to v assist engineers and the smith on shore : one gunner ; one carpenter ; one 
steward; one stewaid’s mate : one cook ; ten stokers, including coal trim- 
mers; one armourer, or smith ; one doctor, and one boy to attend; nine sea- 
men, including copk, aftd three boys^for tbe ship's company ; eighteen tons 
of coals per day (twenty bushels an hour) is the least quantity to be esti- 
mated for large steamers on the low-pressure principle. Cylindrical boilers 
will cost less, last longer, require les . repair, and consume but one-third the 
quantity of coals Of worked as proposed) required for the square boilers. 

W. H. Byhons, late Com.* 11. M. Steamer Meteor, Lulbt. R. M. 

Robert Or wry, late Com. H. M. Steamer Echo/l4fi6t. R. N. 

Plymouth* March 0, 1835. 




Regimental Libraries . . 

Mr. Editor,-*- A s you kindly inserted my communication on thS subject 
of Savings Banks in a former Number, I have now the picture of sending 

? ou an account of another project which was attended with better success; 

mean that of the 80th Regimental Library, established nearly ten years 
ago, and which has met with uniform approbation from the General Officers 
and others who have had an opportunity of inspecting it. 

In 1825, at Malta, in the course of conversation with the commanding 
officer, I suggested the establishment of a Library in the Regiment, for the 
use of the Non-commissioned Officers and Privates. He expressed himself 
highly pleased with the idea, and readily agreed to forward its establish- 
ment both with his purse and patronage ; in furtherance of which I drew up 
the outline of a plan fur its formation, and a few short rules for its guidance, 
which, being approved, were communicated to some of the most intelligent 
Non-commissioned Officers in the Regiment, who eagerly entered into our 
views. A meeting of the Non-commissioned Officers and Privates favour- 
able to the project was held b) permission ; and the plan mid regulations I 
,had furnished were adopted and embodied in their proceedings, of which the 
following is an abstract : — . 

u Fundamental Laws and Regulations of the 80tli Regimental Library, 
established at Malta, April, 1825. 

, At a Meeting of the Committee of the 80th Regimental Library, held 
S oil Friday, 15tli April, Serjeant-Major Charles Hoggings presiding, — 

l * Resolved, That the Institution may he permanent, and its advantages 
; equal!) dispensed to all the Subscribers, the Committee deem it necessary 
1 to frame a certain number of Regulations for the future welfare of the esta- 
blishment; and as the very existence of the Library depends on a correct 
observance of all the Rules, ever) Subscriber, it is presumed, will see the 
expedients) of striell) conforming to them, and of supporting the Committee in 
their endeavours to enforce due attention to them ; and it is the Committee's 
fixed determination to use every exertion to have them exactl) complied with. 

“ That the Commanding Officer he requested to consider himself Patron 
of the Institution. 

14 That the Officers of the establishment shall be subject to annual elec- 
tion from the genfral bod) of Subscribers, subject to the approval of the 
Patron, and to consist of a President, Librarian, with an Assistant, Trea- 
surer and Secretary ; # aud that there shall be representatives chosen on the 
first u^y of each )car, three Non-commissioned Officers, and one Private 
Tiom each Cumpanv , who, with tho officers above described, shall form the 
Committee, to which full powers shall he intrusted for the general manage- 
ment of the Library. In the event of any of the Members being absent, 
the number to be completed by the plurality of votes of the remaining Mem- 
bers of the Committee. * 

11 That a general meeting of the Subscribers shall he assembled on the 
1st day of January, in each )ear, and at such other times as the President 
or Committee shall see occasion. Five of the Members shall be competent 
to act, provided that two are officers of the establishment. All questions to 
he decided by a plurality of votes ; but in case of an equality, the Chairman 
to have tlic casting vote. 

“ That the Treasurer's account for each month shall be submitted to the 
inspection of two auditors, to be previqu&ly appointed by the Committee ; 
and that, after being audited, they shall be laid before "the annual general 
meeting of Subscribers. 

“ That- all proceedings of the Committee, shall be regularly recordccTin a 
book to bo Lent for that purpose, which is* to by at all times open for the 
inspcction«of Subscribers. 

“ That the ent^pce-money for all Subscribers be a day’s pay respectively*, 

— ■ ■ - ■■■ ■ 

iis was subsequently altered to 2 a. 6 d. each. • 
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and the monthly subscription for all ranks fourpence each ; and that the 
gub&crip&on be paid in advance into the hands of the treasurer, on the 1st 
day of each tnoiith, by the Pay-Serjeants of Companies ; and that m the 
event of Subscribers being detached, they cease to pay their subscription, 
recommencing by paying their first monthly subscription after they join, 
but are immediately to bo entitled to books. • 

“ That the names of all the Subscribers shall bo entered in a Register, 
and the names of such individuals as make donations of money or books, or 
who in any other way contiibuto to the benefit of the Institution, shall be 
recorded in a book, which is to be always open lor inspection m the Library 
loom.” % 

The rest of the rules i elate pmioipally to the issuing of the books, ami 
differ m no material icspect from those of libraries m ge ncral ono volume 
at a time is only allowed to cat h Subsmbei, the issuing ot which is regis- 
tered, the time allowed to loid it is defined, and the peitdlU foi letainmg it 
bejond that period, end for defacing or losing hooks is specified; and m 
conclusion, “ no law shall be amended 01 lepcahd, or anv new one earned 
into effect (those tiamcd bv the Pition (\eeptel) with mt the sanction of a 
majont} of the Subsoiibei*, at a gt ncral HKcting sanctioned by the Com- 
.manding Oflieci, to be exiled fo ,fhi < xpress puiposi 

At the tune the JLibiai} was tst ihhslmd, t lie. Kcgmicnl consisted of c»ght 
Companies mid the nunibu o( on gnu l Sub iiibei" w u ‘2»2, th^eiitianix- 
mone\ of which amounted to jieaiU 1 >/ , which, with hi no donations bom 
the offueis ot the Regiment, tnihled the Kcvutnd Mi Le Mesunci, 
Chaplain to the Fmccs, who kindh lntticsU 1 himself in «* l\ living the 
concern, to procuie twemtv pound woith ot hubs hum London thee, 
with sunch> donations of books, undulheis picked up.it s dt , as oppmtu- 
nity ofibred, and subscepu ntl\, b> me ins of a com pcndiiil of mint, who 
was commissioned to send out puecK of books 1 out time to time, «-oon 
formed a collection rc spe < table , both fm the niunhci of volumes, aurl then 
adaptation tor the cliss ol readeis toi vviiom tlnv wc»ie dtsmnc 1 

The liumbu ol subsciibtis it M ilta, in ls2s, tin \c u-v iftei jts foimi- 
tion, and with six se me t compilin'*, w is 2 W it C e ph d »nu, Us 0,2 JO, 
in Ireland, in ltfJJ, ‘222 and at pic-nit, M me lie tc i l^>>,2)“ By some 
a greater num be i ot bubscubeis mmlit hue bccncxp . t( 1 out wlen it 
is considcied that the hooks aic nee i ssudi m lvoiv h m i< k loom, and th it 
it is a common piaetioe toi someone oi othei t i u id jut foi tin intutim 
ment ot his comrades, it is not so suipnsmg th it ly )ie do not subsei x, foj 
the beiyfit cannot be confined to those who do, in fait, though onl> a pm- 
tion ot the men pa> towauls it, the whole ugimuit paituipiUs in its nclv in- 
tages. 

When the regiment was at \1 ilta and ( mfu, the excellent garrison bina- 
ries to which the Othei is had lectss piec udcl the necessity theic of having 
reeonrs? to any othei , but when stitioucd at ( ephaluma, whtienosueh 
establishment existed, most ot them we le glad to take adi aiitago of the 
Regimental Libidiy. A leguhition* was then made, bv which i hoy weie 
permitted to have hooks from if on pajirty iivo shillings quortmly ; and 
some have continued to suhsenbo eve n since we came home; and at sueh 
quarters as Naas, in lieluud, its advantages weie almost cejuully desirable. 

Since the regiment has been at home, a soles lion of the books in posses- 
sion has more than *once hoi n ni<yle% sue Ji as weie mjuied by use, or ren- 
dered incomplete b f loss of volumes, or not^oiwdeied well adapted to the 
red( ^ ers » being disposed ot, whilst otlicis weie continually being 
addon, according to the state of tlie Libiui) fund. The number of volumes 
in possession at present exceeds* 1000, of the nature of which the lollowing 
enumeration wilt give some idea, \k,, History, Voyages, and Tsavels, 200 
TOlumos; Religious, »)0 Biography and^Belies-LeUre^po ; Novels, &c., 
400 , I ©radicals, 50 , amongst which arc included Cokable's Edinburgh 
iutfocllany ; the Edinburgh Cabinet Library ; the series* tjf Wav erley Novels, 
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and that of the Standard Novels and Romances. Strong casts for the safe 
carriage of the books, and adapted with shelves when open in the Library 
room, have beemprovided at the "expense of the fund ; and when any extra 
expense is incurred on account of the Library, on the Regiment being moved, 
it is defrayed from the sumo source. Almost the only other expenses to 
which it is liable are an allowance of five shillings per month to the person 
who acts as Assistant Librarian, for his trouble in taking care of the books; 
and issuing them to the Subscribers ; and a trilling amount for paper to 
cover the books with, which preserves them very much, and requires to he 
frequently removed : coloured glazed cotton has lately been recommended 
for this purpose, as better, and even more economical. The rest of the 
money is of course appropriated to the purchase of new books ; thiB at pre- 
sent amounts to between four and live pounds a month, but is liable to be 
diminished on the regiment oceupviug quarters where there are detach- 
ments. A sum generally exceeding five pounds is always kept in hand, 
in case of emergency ; as, for instance, on a long inarch, when the expense 
of the conveyance of the Library may fall upon the fund. 

The Schoolmaster has in general boon selected to act as Librarian, and 
the books, when a separate apartment could not be had, kept in the school- 
room ; but whenever it has been possible to obtain a room for the purpose, 
il has been fitted up as a reading- room for the Subscribers. The “ United 
Seivice Journal” has been regularly tak<% m from its commencement; the 
last Number is not allowed i > be taken out, till superseded by another, and 
the volumes are regul.uL bound up when completed. The “ United Ser- 
vice Gazette,” and occasion illy a piovincml newspaper, have also been taken 
when so circumstanced. 

When t id KOlh was in the Mediterranean, copies of the Regulations were 
fbrnishod, by request, to seieial other regiments serving along with it; and 
I believe that similar establishments were adopted in some of these corps. 
Should you uiseil this accmnf in youi excellent Journal, of which every 
regiment, I believe, takes al least one copy, it may perhaps be the means of 
encouraging sinulai establishments in some of them, the utility of which 
lias been adimtte 1 by evtry one who has had an opportunity of witnessing 
its results m the 80th, and winch I believe does not admit of being ques- 
tioned. 

• John Lightbody, 

Manchester, 10th April, 1S33. Surgeon, 80th Regt. 


Thx Rapier, the Sahie, and the Fusil. 

Mr. Ei>it *n, —Whatever opinions in early life may have been maintained 
by Marshal Sa\e, with regard trt the relative elliciency of the *edge and 
point, it iv somewhat n markable that when shortly betorc the close of his 
career he was icquested by tlic French king to form a model regiment of 
lioi .se, two squadions of that coips were armed, by Ins order, with lance, 
scimitar, and liclt-pi<tol: the other two carrying cut-aud-tlirusts, find fusils. 
The mail wero selected for lightness and activity ; the horses for swiftness 
and strength. 

Of the alleged preference felt by the Great Frederick for the rapier, we 
entertain no doubt that Fusil cun produce satisfactory evidence: yet, it is 
not a little singular that the cuira«*aeis and dragoons of that monarch were 
armed with broadswords, and the light-horse with curved weapons. When 
asked, too, by Generil Wnrncrv, whether it was befter for cavalry to lunge 
or strike, he replied, “ Whiolf they chose - providud tla»y slew the Austrians, 
he should never ask tlicm liow.” 

With greater reason Fusil might tw.vo adduced the name of Charles the 
Twelfth, whoso preference for the rapier'ncarlv coat him his life,— a Danish 
Lieutenant of infantry, at the battle of Annalt, wrenching the Monarch's 
unwieldy weapon from his hand. Ever aiterwards Charles used an enor- 
mous cut-and-thrust. 
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The gallant Cavaliers of Charles the First were generally armed with 
weapons of me kind recommended by Fusil, from which they differed only 
in their Jbel^-shaped guards, and the admirable temper of tj^eir glades, some 
of which, it is said, might be driven through a erown piece. Yet on no 
occasion werfc those brave men able to resist Cromwell’s Ferrara-wielding 
cuirassiers, or to break the solid columns of his pike-armed infantry. And 
on this point the authority of Cromwell is the more weighty, from -the fact 
that no cavalry chief of modem times has been so often personally engaged, 
or has slain half so many opponents with his own right hand. Nor should 
it be forgotten that he was the first who taught horsemen to rely entirely ^ 
the cold steel, and showed them by his own example, that if they did 
charge home, no infantry, however resolute, could breast their shock. 

In a melee, the long rapier cannot be used at all ; but, however closely 
men may be pressed together on horseback or on foot, a sharp scimitar may 
always be employed to give the drawing cut, so much in favour with the 
Moslemins, and of all others the most fatal. In parrying a lance or 
bayonet, a curved weapon is alsq far more effective, and requires in its 
application the exercise of less strength. Neither can it be seized and 
w renched from the hand by an opponent on foot. For the charge in close 
order, there can be no question that the bamboo-lance is, of all weapons, tho 
most terrible. 

To Fusil’s observation, “that one regiment of mounted riflemen would 
be of more sendee tlian all our hussars," — wc reply by the simple remark, 
that the 15th Light Dragoons have, since their first formation in 1700, 
slain or wounded more adversaries than any two battalions of infantry in his 
Majesty's service. We regret to find that Exdorff Warburg and Villierson 
Couclie are so soon forgotten. 

W© should not, however, object to a partial adoption of Fusil’s plan, by- 
having our cavalry regiments organized into six troops each; two of 
mounted riflemen, and the remainder lancers: six rocketeers, with two 
6 -pounder- tubes, to form part of each troop. We agree with him, also, in 
thinking light and active men best adapted for cavalry service. 

We cannot speak with equal approbation of Fusil’s new musket. Pre- 
cisely the same opinion which lie seems to entertain in favour of a long fire- 
lock existed, not a century since, in favour of long fowling-pieces : and we 
have ourselves read a work of that period, wherein it is ^gravely observed 
that the best sporting guns are those about six loot in the barrel. This illu- 
sion would probably have continued till the present, tiiyc, had it not been 
discovered that poachers with guns short enough to hide* under their smock- 
frocks, although unable to take quite such long shots as gentlemen with 
sporting pieces, seldom failed jn the same time to knock over at least ten 
times the quantity 6f game. At length if was proved by the experiments of 
Mr. Robins, that the increased range obtained by lengthening the barrel 
beyond forty times the diameter of the ball, by no means compensates for 
the augmentation of weight, nor for the loss of time and consequent un- 
steadiness in taking aim. Neither can we concur in Fusil’s observation 
that the butt is not required to serve as a battering-ram. How earth 
could our men have forced the houses of Seringapatam, Ahmednuggur, 
Monte Video, Merexem, or Bliurtpoor, except by battering in the ddors ? 
Or could the French by any other means have carried Alexandria, Cairo, 
Jaffa, or Oporto? Or the Russians Praga, Oczakow, and Ismail ? 

The bayonet which Fusil proposes is precisely similar to that invented 
byTippoo Sahib for the use of his guard; but the infantry might as well 
be Without any arme blanche at all. what was the reason that tne soldiers 
of Italy, of France, and even of Germany, superior to our own in skirmishing, 
and fully equal in steadiness under' fire, invariably went to tho righf- about 
when charged by the bayonet? Simply because they could not pink their 
adversaries without being pinled themselves. Would they thus haveYelt had 
the British bayonet been* ten inches shorter <tlian their own, as proposed by 
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Fusil ? Would the Polish brigade, which at Maida charged till its bayonets 
almost met those of Kempt s corps, have turned when it was too late for 
flight, had they been able to reach over their adversaries' weapons spidjpierce 
them without risk? Or could in that case the young soldier* of Britain 
have successfuly met their charge? No, verily. Instead of ‘having to 
. boast that, at the expense of 41 slain, 3600 British warriors vanquished 
7000 French veterans, — slaying 1300 of then* number, and wounding up- 
wards of 2000 more, — the troops of Sir John Stuart, m spite of their nati\e 
valour, would have been repulsed to «their vessels, and have had to lament 
the fjte of many hundreds of their qomrades put to the bayonet by the fierce 
IftfiU* — men unaccustomed to give quarter oi to receive it 
We therefore agree with O. C. in opinion tlmt^the musket-barrel should be 
reddoed to thirty-six inches in length, and furnished with an effective sword- € 
bayonet two feet m the blade, the latter never to be fixed except m square, or 
wtjftja really intending to charge homo. If, in addition, the files were 
loosened and a three-deep foi motion adopted, as proposed l>y him, the 
velocity of the charge might be increased* and many fugitives who now 
escape might be overtaken with the cold steel 

In conclusion, we cannot but express, oui regret that an ill-chosen word m 
our last communication should have given offence to Fusil, to whom it was 
by no meaus intended to apply ; but siniplv to the Diakes and De Veres, m 
opposition to the Eail of Leicester and that desperate traitor Howland Yorke, 
who first introduced thrusting with i,ipier&. 

I remain. Sir, yours very obcdieutly, 

• Hasta. 

P.S. — In flic Journal for February it is observed, that at Argaum the 
Pci sums cl argtd the 78tli, s»woid-in- lurid, but wcie lepulstd with loss. It 
should in justice have been added, that the cause which alone sa\ed the 
rsth from destruction, and the Butch Aimv hom consequent defeat, was 
the interposition of an unfoidablo ditch, which was not pet reived by the 
Persians — maddened with opium — till they had reached its bank. The 
contest was tlicrcloie rained on entnely bv tlie musket and the matchlock, 
and lasted some minutes, although the combatants were within thirty yards 
oi each other, before tht Persians retired, leaving 300 of their number on the 
field. Tins affair lequued elucidation— moic particulaily since it has been 
mentioned, in a popular and amusing work- to show, all mention of the ditch 
bung omitted, that the musket and bayonet has once, at least, successfully 
contended with the sv»ord. 

Subscription s of Paymasters and Surgeons fo Mess Fund . # 

Mr. Editor,— I beg to call your attention to a hardship which exists m 
the case of Regimental Paymasters and Surgeons as regards their annual 
contribution to the Mess and Band Funds. Tins is assessed at so many days* 
pay. Lieut.-Coloncls who have command money, and non-cfFictivo* allow- 
ance, — and Senior Majors, who also have non-cffoctive, conti ibute only their 
nominal rate of pay, — whilst Paymastcis and Suigeons are called on for the 
nett amount of what they leccive. Tins is pcculwily hard m the case of the 
Surgeon of twenty years* service, who, though actually receiving less, is 
forced to contribute more than his Lieutenant- Colonel, which certainly is 
unjust. 

The scale ought to be graduated by the rank, as »t was in roost Regi- 
ments before tlie Horse Guards Regulations weie published. Paymasters* 
and Surgeons then paid as Captains ; and it w ould be more consonant to 
justice were tlie case so ordered now. # 

The insertion of this in your Journal will oblige, Mr. Editor, 

Your obedient servant, S, 
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Original Military Sketch by the Duke of Wellington* 

Mr Editor,;— A mong the papers buned in some corner of the Quaxter- 
mastoi; General's office, tbeio is, or should be, a document of veiy great 
public interest It is a sketch, by the Duke of Wellington, of the ground 
iound Quatre Bras and Wateiloo, togethu with his Gfacos d n ect ions fm 
the maich and foiraation of the tioops The drawing and writing are both 
in the Dukes own hand And the document is, no doubt, the voiy one 
flora which the officer* oi the Quartmmastei General s department opted 
the disposition foi the march and iormatyon of the troops on the memoiablo 
days to which it 11 lutes Should not this most mtciesting document be 
deposited m the Unite l Sendee Museum J I \m sure that ncitli* Sir Wil- 
loughby Gordon, uol his Giace would object to the transfer 
* I am, Mr Editoi, your most obedient Servant, jMHE 1 

U. S Museum, Apnl, IdJo. T 


Barrack Accommodations . 

Mr Editor — I have mil with much lntucrt the vmous subjee Is dis 
cussed in the C onespondencc published m vowi useful Journal, incl it 1 
with no small pleasure. I assure you, that 1 have m+ietcl tin, occ i nual 
intiod action of i few lints i elating to the accommodation if the tioops m 
bairn ks In vow Nnrubci foi Apnl, then au s >uic judicious illusunst) 
the intcuol and uusuit \bl auommo 1 ition p >\i U d i >i the lioc p* m m mu 
factuung tiwns As long as uin mst inc chmuidtlu stitunin^ ol ol 
dieisinsueh tnvus, justice to the tiuop* requires tint tlu\ should occupy 
building* suit bit n corislu ction ind situitum loi the puip sc to which 
tiny art lppiopmtul JJ mug slid thi* m contiun iticn oi whit w is iu„cd 
in youi list ISumboi by*\tii\, all j\n me to ook if the sul)|t(tin anothu 
point of vie \ hut h i\ mg i< 1c tenet to the sum end the c nnint uid acc un- 
mod ition ot the tioops in b in i< ks 1 be he \ i U v cube 1 c 1 i \ j i ru n< c w ill 
licxititfc in admitting that the d gict ot nt i tic s m 1 or hi m the soldu is 
biuackionns bis i vuy cmisuhicbi itiiluciici in usputtillu uhn f 
and discipline ot the men ml ts it n t ic lsouibh tli it it sh i*Ul be so •* II 
wowint i genual pnnciph in our guidance wc mu^t tclei to wlut will 
give u> the most ample ind extensive cxpcm me 1 > nv^jen lou it ibo t mi 
niumty at Iy H c do > >u liucl i ln^li stmdaid of indiistiy subnet ind 
mcial helm*, in the < ittigcs maiked bv w ml of oidu uicl by cliscoinf ul ■* 
If oiu s il lit i s < ould nnkt thou b u ink i mins nunc then home perhips 
then would be lc * dispisition to fiujucnl the c mtu n \ lie punt l line to 
ui gt is this, ( md 1 do it w ill) nit wishing to ittuhblum my when- — nn 
objict fs solclv to di iw lttenti u to the mittci ic lined t >) 1 wish it t) lie 

iindeist »od, that thin is not tint clique of < omf >it, oidci md m itiu*ss m 
the solluis looms genu ills winch is c ileu ited to give that hcmhenl 
result which inignl otueiwise be ntt urn el 1 li no some cvpe luiiu m these 
tiuugs, 'and it is my humble opinion the u is but one method i r see uung the 
comloit of the soldiei, and el >ing j istic e to the scivict, nunely* tint the 
Guui sX Oiheeis of Distmts should m ike unceitun inspections, by wire h I 
do not mean that they should visit the buiael s at unseasonable houn, but 
on any day they may delcmune upon, and without pitv ions wain mg to the 
troops, either at oi iftei the dinner lioui ]\ow, I believe the General 
Officers only see the bai lacks at the hall yeuly inspection, when tlieic is a 
kind oi blushing, up, as it n> teihm t ilh rilled, iftcr which there is a re ipso 
into dust and cobwebs foi the next si v mouths 'Flieic aie< \ccptions no doubt, 
many I hope, but I again tope it, this is not wutlcn loi an individual case, 
but to tu,rn attentiou to the wen king and condition of the system as a whole 
There is another point I wish to mention, and peihaps ybu will not con side i 
it the least in importance ‘By the itgul&tions, six women per tiodf> or com- 
pany of 100 men, are allowed to be quartered m the barracks with their bus- 
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bands. It is now the practice in some instances (I hope not in many) to put 
one or two of the married people m each of the rooms appropriated to the 
single, until the whole of the former are provided for, in place of’hwing a 
room or rooms set apart for the married people to themselves ; surely this 
should be discontinued, and if the married people cannot havo*rooms exclu- 
sively appropriated to them, they should be kept out of barracks altogether. 

• I remain, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 


An Assize Grievance . 

Mil. Editor, — As I happened to have bc^n one of tho many sufferers 
who come under the head of an “ An Election Grievance,” in the last 
Numbei of your excellent Journal, which is always open to tho real griev- 
ances ol the Services, may I loquest tint \ou will have the goodness to give 
insertion to 41 An Assize Grievance/ which, following so immediately the 
other, entails very heavy and inconvenient expense, more especially upon 
the junior grades of the military seivice 

Officers hilletted upon hotels cannot live at so reasonable a rate as at their 
own messes ; and although the v do not pay for their bods, they are expected 
to remunerate certain domestics foi then attendance on them, the inn- 
keeper, of course, makes his profits upon the viands, wines, &c., furnished, 
and these alone would consume 1 he whole ot the pay of «i '.ubaltorn, even 
though he exeuise the greatest economv 1, theiefoie, Mr. Editor, feel 
confident that, m the event ol t In-* second communication mooting the eye 
of an) one connected with the Ik art ol the military branch ot the service, 
some an angenient may he made bv which the subaltern on Os. 3'/. per 
diem may be enabled to live lespeet lblv (wilhovci) legard for economy), 
without a fear ot a visit irom Messis Roe and Doe. 

In making ten miles the* minimum, in ordet to entitle us to marching 
money, those who march eight, nuns mne and a hull, or ten miles, are put 
to the ver) same expense, as the) aie equally absent irom flic ir quarters, 
thercbv showing the fallacv ol such an arrangement. Fui the election, 
the troops wore ten da)s, and now they will be Juuttecn days absent from 
the ir quarters. 

• I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Winchester, 2lth Feb. 1810 . Miles. 


Males. 

Mr. Editor, — I see in vour valuable and widely -on culated Journal many 
vci) excellent letters, which I have no doubt give oui scniois at tike Admi- 
ral ty useful hints from time to time. This has indue '*d me to tiouble vou 
with my thoughts on a ver) numtious cla*s ot ofhceis, vi/ , Mates. It is 
quite impossible, Mr Editor, that the sen ice can g» on with any soil of 
fairness on the present s)stcm, simply because only at the ul mod fifty aie 
promoted annually, and seventy enter tluough the Royal Naval College, 
and at Toast sixty more by the mteiisl oi captains w In commission ships. 
Now 130, in coming to the service, and i nly a.promotion ot fiti), must, in a 
very few years, ilood the sen ice; and many giow gie> and bald, sen mg 
with unblemished chyaoter, and at the piesent moment find themselves as 
far from the haven of their hopes *a*> at the fint day of then being eligible 
for promotion. The Fust Lord is most certainly aju^t and fan* mail, and we 
all look up to him with confidence, knowing at the sai^e tmie that Ins hands 
are veiy much tied ; but we ought not to have been allowed to enter the sen ice 
if, after a reasonable time, we weic not to have piomotion. I ^ce ten eleiks 
promoted annually— no doubt they diWvo it; so do we. Then vfhy not 
give us a boon of the same kind? or >ay the senior dozen serving afloat, fix 
it is hard on the serving officer, that Ins time and services aie no more 
counted on than the mate who remains snugly by nis father s fireside. 
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aaster-General of the Forces and Treasui 
the Navy. 


Lords o£the Admiralty 

• 

Secretary at the Admiralty 

Surveyor-General of the Ordnance ........ 

Attorney and Solicitor General f 

Attorney and Solicitor-General for licland. 

Judge Advocate General 

Solicitor Geneial for Scotland 

Lord Advocate of Scotland . . . 


[mat, 
« 

J» Sir Henry Parnell. 

f Rear-Adm. Adam. Sir W. Parker, 
I Capt. the Hon. G. Elliot, Capt. 
I Sir E. T. Troubridge, Bart., and 
l Lord Dalmeny. 

. .Mr. Charles Wood. 

. .Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. S. Donkin. 

. .Sir J, Campbell and Mr. Rolfe. 
.’.Mr. Perrin and Mr. O’Longhlin. 

. .Right Hon. R. C. Feigusson. 

. .Mr. Cunnmghame. 

. .Mr. Murray. 


The lecture on African Discovery lately delivered at the Upifced 
Service Museum, by Captain Mac onorkip, R. N», 1ms been followed 
up by another on the Earth’s Magnetism, by Dr. Ritchie. Not having 
been able to attend upon this occasion, we cannot pronounce an 
opinion upon the nature and effect of the learned Professor’s lecture; it 
is, however, a great step that a commencement should have been made 
in this essential branch of the original design of the Institution. A 
lecture on Steam Navigation .will he delivered by Lieutenant Wall, 
R.N., on the 6th instant; and we should iccommend that, whenever 
possible, a member of the I’mtcd Service may he selected for the office 
of lecturer on subjects of professional interest and instruction, to winch 
a general prtfeiencc should he given in the topics chosen for clue lda* 
tion. We would suggest, for instance, an early discourse, by a com- 
petent party, on Naval Aichitec lure, and the Sailing Qualities of 
Vessels; to the illustration of which various models in the Museum 
might be conveniently applied The lectures will be continued at this 
institution monthly, during the season. 


The arrangement alluded to in the following letter was, vve know, 
adopted on mature grounds ; but it the very natural objections o( our 
Correspondent, to winch none aie less likely to be ii/scnsible than the 
Authorities of the College themselves, can be met, it would afford us 
plen«ui<» to hav^p aided in effecting the i estoration 'of the old practice, 
which would appear to he moie popular. 

Mu. Em i oh, — Piay lot me induce }o\i to effect a change in the following 
arrangement : The vacations at the Royal Military College commence on 
the 20th of May did the 7th of November; at all the other public schools 
the vacations commence about a month or five weeks later. This arrange- 
ment, thercioic, destroys the great pleasure and advantage of vacations, by 
precluding the Cadets in an enjoying, during such periods, the society of 
their brothels ; and as their future destiny is such as to foibid the proba- 
bility of their parsing much, tune with thoir families, (and if they could, it 
is seldom that such fortunate coincidences would arise as to bring brothers 
together,) their entrance at the Royal Militarj College is equivalent to an 
absolute separation fiom the greater purt of tlieir nearest connexions. 

Surely, Mr. Editor, ver) stiong reasons could alone justify such a mea- 
sure, and certainly not the lulling object < f effectual!) restraining the 
Cadets from the Blackwater Fair. It would be much better that the Cadets 
should be confined on the da>s of the fair to the immediate vicinity of the 
Collegfb, than that thoy should becTit off' fiom the only opportunities they 
may ever havo of cementing the friendship of their families. t 

The Governor of the .College is peculiarly competent to appreciate the 
truth of these observations, and it is only attributed to inadvertence that 
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suc£ an arrangement has arisen. Let us hope, therefore, that a ban notice 
of this fact will lead to an alteration. 

I am, Mr. Editor, your admirer and constant reader, 

| Madbe. 

The following is n correct outline of a late remarkable trial ol sailing- 
. qualities ou the Halifax station. * 

At the urgent and repeated requests of Captain Jones, to permit the 
President to tiy her rate of sailing with the Vestal, by sending both vessels 
outside Port Royal, the Admifal yielded to his wishes, so far as to promise 
he should accompany the flag- slnp when she left Jamaica. In the mean 
tune Captain Jones was instructed to put Ins ship in what he conceded her 
best possible trim, which was of course confpjied with, and every prepara- 
tion made by that gallant oifieer to bestow upon the President such a beat- 
ing as never man-of-war gave to another. Confident of success (having 
outstripped every craft he ever fell m with), he invited a whole paity of the 
military stationed at Port Koval, Colonel Campbell, R.A., Lieutenant St. 
John, and many others, to accompany lutnjor the purpose of witnessing the 
example lie was about to make of the Admiral. Captain Sweny, of the 
Serpent, another of Captain S>monds build, on hearing of the intended 
trial, likewise obtained pet mission to accompany us. 

On the 15tli February all Ihice started with a vyry light land-wind and 
smooth water; thn> was tli»» supposed great point ol the Vestal s sailing : 
lieic the Piesidont, liovvevci, took the load. A westeily light air succeeded 
the Idud-biee/e foi half m hour 01 moie, during which time the President 
gained upon both \ e^tal and Serpent at the rate of one wjte of altitude per 
minute. 

About two o c lock the sea hi co/e set m strong ; the three vessels under 
single reeled topsails, topgallant sails, jib, and spanker. Here the Piesi- 
dent had a still moiC decided advantage, leaving both vessels consideiably 
astern At .1.15 i* m , she tacked, at 3. JO A estal tacked, and ton minutes 
afioi the »Sei pent, both vessels lai on our let quaiter, Purulent still gaining 
< msideiablv mi both The \ t>4ul al lour kept away, and forc-ieached two 
points and a half, lint fell consideiably to lecnuiul in consequence, at 5 10 
the Admiral, obstiviug it was a hollow beat, made sign il to Vestal — “Am 
satisfied . you have pei mission to part company dui mg the night ; thereby 
leaving it at the option ol C uptam Jones to continue the chase till he lost 
sight of us. however, that ofiicei, halt an hour aiteiwaids, look advantage 
ol the permission, by # shoittmng sail, making the Seipcut s signal to close, 
wearing round, and standing away on flic opposite tack. 

• At the conclusion of the tual. Vestal was, on the smallest calculation, 
dead to lecw aid three miles (v iz , the; w md N.E b E., and she boic S.W.b.W.) 
Serpent about two miles and a half, the wind novel vaiymg a point after 
two o'clock. 

The Piesident was trimmed, according to the advice and opinion of rap- 
tain Hayes, C.B , jour hs.lt by the stern. On the iollownig moiiyng she 
rounded Point Moient, and aimed ofi Beunudu, on the 2bth, utter having 
nnchoreu’at the Platiorme, St. Domingo, and Ciooked Island, thereby m- 
euinng a loss ot licaily four day s. lliulei snjgle reefed topsails and top- 
gallant sails, with the w aid a-huuui, she lan clean ofi the reel 11 — 6 knots. 
Fiom the many enors that uusc about dilleient ships lates ol sailing, it is 
perhaps necessaiy to obsuve, that both gla s and log line vvcic found per- 
fectly eoirect belore and aitir heaving the log Tlip smgulai turn ol the 
Piesulent, as ddvised by Gaptyu Hayes*, is a pioof ot lys wired judgment, 
and will no doubt interest tlve whole Seivice. 

When that ship went out to Halifax, she was two led six inches l>y the 
stem, and, we undoi stand, earned lailtoi* a slack helm. Since Cdptain 
Scott hd<% taken the command ol her, the lio Id .has been completely broken 
up and re-stowed, to bung her sufficiently to hei .present turn: she now 
carries it a-weather, and will staf under her topsails. 
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Wi insert the following letter, because it conveys tbeifrnprewieiu pC 
a competent Correspondent on a subject of professional intent : we 
place jt here because it more directly concerns ourselves ir*- \ , 

Dka& Me. Editor,— You will most likely have observed, in a fulsome 
review of “tfne Unfortunate Man/' in the Metropolitan of April, an attack , 
on yonibr admitting into your Journal anything smacking of eritical good 
senses because speaking of that iJ unfortunate” production among others of 
the sea your critique most inevitably sots it down as of much the same 
calibre as * Will Watch,” et id genus omne. 

Now, I would say that if men will go On writing such nonsense, thinking 
all the while, that they are \ery fine fellows, and, as the Yankees sayv 
“ almighty geniuses,” they Should bear to be told of it, at least jiow and 
then, m good humour, however the purposes of humbug and sale may he 
helped over the stile by kind friends , or, it may be, their own identical 
vouchers, lovingly inserted, in the critical department of a brother officer's 
Mag. ! This caw-me caw-thee system is all very Veil, and perfectly under- 
stood, quantum valeat ; but it isra little too bad of this sage critic (can it b? 
really so clever a fellow ns Marryat?) to lecture you on making your Jour- 
nal “ a ring Wherein you invite the pugnacious to throw up their lint*/’ 
Now really this is travelling out of the way with a friendly hint ; which 
puts me much in mind-of one Mrs. Candour ! As if, forsooth, the Metropo- 
litan never contained anything in the shape of “ a ring for the pugnacious I” 
— but, it must be confessed, with one material difference— that the Editor's 
fancy man being admitted and backed, his opponent is kept outside the 
ropes t— in other words, dnljf one side of the question is at all consulted. 
The Editor is perfectly right, being sole master of his own little spot ; but 
methinks if others, like yourself, act more fairly, and allow both sides to have 
something to say, and that in their own words, and ngt garbled as you are 
enjoined, it would be quite as modest to spare an advice not a whit followed 
by the writer of it. 

I say this. Sir, with the greatest possible deference and respect for Cap- 
tains Marryat and his prot6g6, the author of the “ Most Unfortunate Man,” 
as Captains and respectable lieges of his Majesty. The gallant Editor is 
really a clever fellow, and may be a little sore at not being quite so highly 
rated as lie deserves in your able article “ on Naval Novels;" but of the 
second (with an equal deference, as in duty bound, towards a Captain) I 
would just hint that he is cruelly deceived by his kind friends and critics. 
Thence the original excellence of his light sktehes of the “ Life of a Sailor " 
was overlaid and beme to earth by the heavy conceit that swelled them to 
three volumes! Thence we have been since afflicted with twice three — 
“ Sleepless himself to make his reader «leep.” I assure you, my dear Sir, 
this has been my case : I have essayed in vain (with the greatest esteem 
and respect) to get beyond the first chapter of the gallant Captain’s imagin- 
ings — I could no more, unless I had the swallow of a boa constrictor ! 

I will close this by just addins:, that when people scribble, and force them- 
selves on the notice of the public, without the necessary requisite^for good 
writing, they must expect to get cut up, and must take it easy. Ease and 
goo! nature are wonderful helps to a man seized with the cacoetnes scribendi. 
Let our friend's friend, of the outrageous eulogies, or puff I have alluded 
v to, be therefore comforted ! 

* • I have the honour to be, Mr. Editor, your obedient servant, 

* Cross trees, at Chasing-cross. Midshipman Maul, H. P. 

Of.tlje brutum fulmen launched at us, so humourously alluded to in 
the foregoing, we had no previous knowledge ; for, owing to the illiberal 
and unprovoked tone adopted towards this Journal on former occasions 
by the Periodical in question, we, have for a long time betfh wholly 
repelled front its perusal. In fact, we never see it, nor, now that our 
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attention lias been called to tlie strictures in its last number so disin- 
terestedly meant for our benefit* are we tempted for once ty deviate 
from our rule in noticing their existence, except to avow our regret at 
their source; and, considering the possible effects even of a Jest so 
• gravely propounded, to caution the uninitiated, whether of tTio Blue or 
the Red, againstbthc stratagems of the Press and the masqued motives 
by which that pliant engine, maj; be actuated. We have the best 
authority for assuring them that not a single allegation or insinuation 
contained iu the “ lecture** afor&aid, however generously designed or 
candidly expressed, has, as far as we are concerned, the slightest found- 
ation in fact. The innuendo, especially, which in pointing us out as“ a 
Soldier/’ would insidiously imply that wc act with partiality in the dis- 
charge of our two- fold responsibility, is unwarranted and unworthy, 
and will be duly appreciated bv our comrades of either cloth, to whom, 
we hope and believe, the distinction has nfcvcr been practically apparent. 
We will further venture to assume that it lias never occuried to any dis- 
interested and unprejudiced reader of this Journal, that our object 
(whatever may be the symptoms in the quarter which attacks us) has 
been to dis-unitc those sister services, «for the interests, honour, and 
union of which we have impartially and independently laboured — keep- 
ing wholly aloof fiom contemporary bickerings, and disdaining recrimi- 
nation while avoiding offence. From u* tlie'parties who have provoked 
these remarks have ever experienced the most frank and friendly dis- 
position* and, where opportunity offered, our best ollices ; but, in per- 
forming a public duty with scrupulous fairness, though without flattery, 
wc were not conscious of any exclusive pretension upon which they 
could claim exemption fiom the rule appl.ed to others. 

The article on “ Na\al No\eN,” winch lias been taken in dudgeon by 
our cotcmpcrary, originated, nut in any preposterous design, as insinu- 
ated by our Mentor, of placing Naval in invidious contrast with Mili- 
tary author', but in the growing license which defaced the otherwise 
clever and characteristic compositions of the former. The system of 
coarse caricature so decried on its appearance in the “ Naval Officer,” 
and the misclm ous tendency of that practice so lamentably illustrated 
m the recent Quarrels of Authors?” clearly pointed out the propriety 
of interposing the influence of the .United Set vice Journal to check, as 
iar as possible, astjleso fraught with the elements of suspicion and 
disunion amongst the members of the Naval Service. With this view, 
and upon professional grounds alone, setting aside personal predilections 
or prejudices, we undertook the task, from its very nature an invidious 
one, and Remanding a strong sense of duty to prompt its execution. But 
the abu-ic bad grown intoleiable, and wc observe with satisfaction that 
our bumble efforts to correct it have not proved pointless — though we 
could have wisiicd them more faiily appreciated and represented in the 
quarters which have elicited from us this explanation. 

The most disagreeable part of our % Editorial duties, though still im- 
perative as one of the most "obvious and important* objects of such a 
publication, lias ever been the introduction of professional controversies, 
from their tendency to degenerate intG. personal altercation. In* the 
few discussions of this description to which, without “ invitation” to our 
“ ring,” we have felt it our duty^o give admission, gur mediation has ever 
been anxiously, carefully, and, in most instances, successfully exercised— 

U. S. Joukn, No. 78, May, 183."), # 
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a truth which a reference to the disputants themselves would, we are sure, 
confirm : ill, indeed, must they be informed who impute to us, in this 
respeot, a negligence which a knowledge of the factsVould utterly dis- 
prove.® * 

For ouAelvcs, we thank our censors for their favourable opinion, 
which, we trust, will not be impaired by this defcnsive # nttempt to recall 
them to a right understanding of our ^relative positions. # 


DFSTITUTE SAILORS* ASYLUM. 

We understand there is todbft a Bazaar at the Hanover Square Rooms, on 
the 1 2tli and 13tli of June, and that Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Kent, ever ready to promote a benevolent work, has kindly consented to 
patronise it. Main ladies of distinction ha\c likewise promised their aid. 
The Directors of this charity are desirous of erecting a plain, but convenient 
building, better suited to tlieir purposes than that which was temporarily en- 
gaged. Several ladies lia\e determirfbd to raise the necessary sum by 
means of a Fancy Fair; and, therefore, at the present moment, are labouring 
heart and hand to attain their object. Wt? feel assured all our fair 
countrywomen will willingly come forward and contribute by their works to 
so useful and benevolent nil Institution, which has for its object the relief 
of those best props and defenders of Great Britain. We can truly say we 
heartily wish them success. 


The Duke of Fjcuchtcnbcrg, whose marriage with Donna Maria of 
Portugal we lately noticed, died of quinsy after a short illness,* within 
two months of his nuptials. This prince appears to have posscssc 1 
good qualities, and is deservedly regretted. 


Lord Elliot, accompanied by Lt.-Coloivd Garwood, has armed at lb * 
seat of war in the north of Spain, on a mission ot Immunization to the 
belligerent powers. The alleviation of the horrors of war, aggravated 
tenfold by the vindictive ertu hies perpetrated by the Queen’s General*, 
is the object intrusted by the Duke of Wellington to the mediation of 
Lord Elliot. The assent of Don Carlos to pimciplc? of uiercy an 1 
moderation has been long practically shown, and may he formalh 
relied on. The conduct ol Mina, who, we perceive, has found it neces- 
sary to resign his command on th # e plea of ill health, l.a^ ultcrlv 
belied the prestige of his name, whether as a man or a soldier. lie 
has been succeeded by Valdez, who, like Ney on Napoleon’s return from 
Elba, talks magnificently of his loyalty and the feats he intends to per- 
form. Meantime, Don Carlos holds possession of the northern pro- 
vinces, while Zumalacaraguy makes head in every direction, «and his 
army improves in number?, spirit, and organization. 


A furious incursion of the C afire tribes lias recently devastated the 
adjacent portion of*our settlements at the Cape. From documents 
which have been ktndly forwarded to us, we shall give a sketch of the 
origin and progress of this desultory warfare, but we await the expected 
announcement of its suppression °and final proceedings. 
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ABSTRACT JDF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS COIV^ECTED 
WITH THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

[Continued from page 5G7.] 

Friday, 20th March. 

Mr. Hawes presented a petition from a Mr. Brown, praying that steam-boats 
should not be allowed further uf> the Thames than Blackwall. 

Mr. Robinson gave notice of a motion for a Select Committee to inquire whether 
or not the Officers of the East India Company’s Maritime Service, from whom ha 
had presented a petition, ought to huve compensation awarded them for their 
service*. 9 

Mr. Kennedy moved for a return of the number of Yeomanry Officers and Privates 
of the United Kingdom, and the amount voted for that service during the last 
year. 

Major Fancourt gave notice that on the 28th of April, he should move for leave 
to bring in n bill lor more clearly defining tl*! duty of Military Officers when called 
out on any sudden emergency. 

Tuesday, 24th March. 

Mr. Ilodgcs moved that a Select Committee be appointed to examine into the 
merits of a petition complaining of undue interference on the part of the Com- 
mandant at Chatham, with respect to the I aft election at that place. — Sir Edward 
Knatchbull said that the party accused was ready to meet the charge in the fullest 
manner, blit there was not the smallest occasion lor a Select Committee, alter the 
distinct denial by the Comnlandiuit at Chath.uri„uf the truth of the petition. The 
petition stated that eleven days after the election had concluded, an order was 
issued bv the Commandant oi Chatham, Colonel Tremonhere, prohibiting all slop- 
sellers hom entering, for business purposes, into the Barrack Yard at Chatham, and 
that this order was afterwards relaxed in favour of three ptrsons who were averred 
to have taken ail active part in promoting the success of Admiral Beresford, the 
Government candidate. Now, it was true that the older was relaxed in favour of 
these ilnue persons, but the question was, whether they took part in the election ? 
To the other allegation, with res; ect to the influence used towards the Government 
dependents, to induce them to suppoit Admiial Berts ford, lie could only say that 
the regimental bands were left to their own choice, and the greater part of them 
weie marching about Chatham under Captain Byng’s colours, and in his interest. 
Mr. Ilodges said he was strongly of opinion that th*‘ subject did demand a very 
strict inquiry. The Barrack order was not a \ respective, but a retrospective act, for 
it was issued alter the election was concluded; and although two of the three 
person* in whose faftmr it was relaxed \\\ ve not voters, yet they had said that if 
they h al been \oters they would hive supported Admiral Beresford. The Right 
lion. Baronet had totally omitted to uotiee one fact, namely, that the regimental 
colours of the Marines hail been taken fiom their stales, and being fixt # d on other 
poles, were suffered to be carried in Admiral Beresford' s processions. — Sir G. Clerk 
said that the origin of the order was a desire on the part of the Commandant of 
Chatham, to piotoct from plunder a large body of Marines, who, at the time it was 
issued, were about to be paid off m the Barrack Yard at Chatham. Sqyeral com- 
plaints had been made of the extortionate practices of the slopsellers, and this ord.r 
had btfn the result; it was purely a military act, and had reference to military 
matters alone. 

After a long debate the House divided — for the motion 161, against it 130— 
majority for the motion 31. The Committee was then appointed. 

Wednesday, 23tli March. 

Mr. Tooke presented a.petition from Gravesend, praying that the sale of a piece 
of ground near Gravesend IJjer, , whiclt was to take place *>n the 30th instant, 
might not be completed. The petitioners complained of tllb conduct of the Board of 
Ordnancu in their uegociutions with them respecting the sale of that ground.— 
Colonel Leith Hay said that the late Bogrd of Ordnance had made arrangements 
for the sale of some property, but the pnsAit Board, without seeing any papers, or 
knowing anything of the property, had* put a stof> to the sale. — Sir E. Knatchbull 
vindicated the Board from the dirges contained in tlie>petition. — Su F. Trench said 
that no jealousy existed on the subject between the present and the late Board, and 
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that all the papers were examined by the Master-General. After some further con- 
versation, the petition was ordered to be laid upon the table. 

Navy EqtnAates. — Lord Ashley sakl he wished to proceed with the Navy Estimates, 
for otherwv>e there could not appear in Friday’s Gazette, a notice regarding Half- 
Pay, &c M due the' 1st of April ; and if such notice did not appear, there would. he 
great consternation among numerous classes. If there were no grant, the Admiralty 
had no remedy, except applying grants voted for other purposes. — Sir J. Graham 
said that the control of the grant must be kept vt ith the House of Commons.-; — Lord 
Ashley replied, that there was no money, except such, a course was pursued — a vote 
that night only could avert it. — Mr. Plume said he did not desire to delay llalf-Pay 
for one hour. He had misunderstood the Appropriation Act. — Mr. Pryme observed, 
that the difficulty had arisen from the dissolution of Parliament, which had pre- 
vented their meeting till the 19tH of February. .The House eventually resolved 
itself into a Committee of Supply, when the following grants were agreed to : — 
813,103/.* for half-pay officers of the Navy and Royal Marines; 522,635/. for 
military pensions and allowances ; and 219,025/. for civil pensions. 

Light- Houses. — Mr. Hume called the attention of the House to the Report of the 
Select Committee on Liglit-Houscs. wjih a view to their consolidation under one 
management, as great abuses prevailed in the management of them, especially the 
English Light-Ilouse*. The Committee had recommended that all Light-Houses 
belonging to private individuals, should be transferred without delay to the Central 
Board of Management in London; and of the propriety of this recommendation no 
reasonable man could doubt. — Lord G. Somerset objected to the appointment of a 
• Central Board entirely independent of the Trinity-House. — Mr. C. Ftfrguson and 
Colonel Parry were favourable to the establishment of a Central Board. — Mr. A. 
Chapman said, with respect to the pensions paid to poor mariners, so long as he 
was a member of the Trinity Board, he would not relinquish jme jot of their right 
to a fund raised by the willing consent of those who paid it. — Jlr.'Kwart thought the 
measure would he beneficial. After some observations from^MK F?Sliaw. Mr. Wyse, 
Mr. Secretary Gouiburn, Mr. Murray, Mr. C. Fitzsimun,*tlic Loul Advocate, Mr. 
Pease, and Mr. Ingram, the question was put and canied, and leave given to bring 
in a bill. 

Friday, 27th March. 

Army Estimates. — The Secretary at War, Mr. IXerries, in moving that the House 
reBolve itself into a Committee of Supply, stated that the financial year would ter- 
minate on the 3lst, and the Mutiny Bill would terminate on the 25th of April, so 
that the greatest public inconvenience would result from any postponement of the 
Army Estimates. — Mr. Hume observed that Sir J. Graham had saved 1,300,000/. 
a-year, partly by reducing the quantity of stores, but partly, also; by concentrating 
the management of the whole Navy under the Admiralty Board. He hoped that 
the same advantages would result fiom the junction of the JJ rmy and (Jiduance 
Departments. lie concluded with moving, that the Army and Ordnance Estimates 
he referred to a Select Committee, to consider of the expediency and practicability 
of a junction, with the view to a diminution of expense, and to provide a mure 
efficient control over military expenses. — Lord J. Russell said many members pf the 
late Government thought it advisable to adopt a more efficient control over the mili- 
tary expenditure, and that it would never be done till one person was charged with 
the responsibility. A Commission was appointed by the late Government, consisting 
of the theft Secretary at War, (Mr. E. Ellis), himself, and the Duke of Richmond ; 
and as far as the evidence went, the opinion he had entertained was not shaken, that 
it would be far better that one officer should be able to come down to the House and 
state, on his own responsibility, that he had recommended such an expenditure, and 
was accountable for it. His Lordship said that there was really no control over the 
Army, and that the Commander-in-Chief was a sort of independent power. The 
Commissioners never came to any conclusion, and he did not think they had com- 
pleted the evidence when tlje Duke of Richmond resigned. He was not disposed to 
refer the Ordnance and Army Estimates tc a Select (Committee, but he Bhould vote 
for a Select Committee <$? the nature of that of which Hr. Hume spoke, if he con- 
fined his motion to that.— The Chancellor of the Exchequer complained of having 
been constantly obstructed by motions on. the days nominally appointed for Com- 
mittees of Supply. “The Honourable Gentleman opposite (said the Right Ho- 
nourable Barouet) gave notice of & motion to postflbne the Army Estimates till after 
the vote of Monday. 1 hope^he intends to persevere. I am justified in concluding 
that he did not give that motion without deliberation. It Btands for to-night— is 
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that motion to conae on to-uight ?” The Mutiny Act must pass on the 25th of 
April, or tlio Army could not be kept togethw With respect to what fell from tlie 
Noble Lord^ (Russell), he would not consent to any Committee to consider that 
question ; he would not consent- to, transfer the Army from a militar^to a civil 
officer. — Mr. Ellice observed, that he would ut once have endeavoured to induce the 
Honourable Member for Middlesex at a future day to move either ft>r a Committee 
or a Commission of Inquiry, had it not been for the taunts of the Right Honourable 
Baronet. He wfculd ask his Honourable Friend to permit the votes for the Army 
Estimates to proceed — they we^9 necessary for the service of his Majesty. It wsb 
time, he thought, once for all, to settle the question as to the control of the military 
department. lie had seen much inconvenience from the separation of the duties of 
Commander-in-chief and Secretory at War. The Army and Ordnance should be 
under one authority, and responsible to a treasifre#. Half the stores in the Ordnance 
were worse than useless, and had better be taken out and sunk in the Bay of Biscay 
than kept.— Mr. Hume consented to withdraw his motion till Monday week. The 
House then resolved itself into a Committee of Supply. The first resolution was 
that 81.271 men be voted for the service of the year. — Major Beauclerk moved that 
the proposed number of 81,271 should be reduced by 7000.— On a division, tlie 
original vote of 81,271 men was carried 1 253 against 101. A second division 

took place on the resolution that 2,278,000/. be granted to defray the expenses of 
the land forces, which Lord A. Conyngham moved should he reduced by 0,000/. 
The original vote was carried by 229 against 57. — On the motion that 78,434/. be 
granted to defray salaiics to the principal officers in the several public departments 
in England and Ireland, Mr. Hume moved aribthcr diminution, which was lost by a 
majority of 196 against 43.- -The other votes were agreed to after a brief discussion. 

Monday, Gth April. 

Navy Estimates. — The House having resolved ^nto Committee, Captain Berkeley 
inquired whether Sir G. Cockhurn, the Commander on the Jamaica station, had 
accepted the office of Lord of the Admiralty? — Lord Ashley replied that he had 
accepted the office ; hut, finding that the greatest inconvenience would result from 
his leaving the station, he had determined to remain until another Commander 
should be appointed in his room. — Captain Berkeley said that he should move to 
strike off the salary of the Lord of the Admiralty until he should be ready to fill 
the office.— Sir K. Codrington asked whether Mr. Dawson had authority to use tlio 
Admiralty flag at Plymouth for electioneering purposes : it was important to know 
if tho Secretary to the Admiralty had hoisted it with or without authority, when^it 
was considered with wliat respect that flag was always treated by the navy. Sir 
II. Hardinge begged to ask tlie Gallant Member if, in his experience, lie had known 
an instance where*tlie flag had been saluted by tlie navy when hoisted merely by 
an officer. — Sir E. Codrington said if the Right Honourable Gentleman would look 
to the naval instmetyms he would find that they were bound to salute it. Sir P. 
Durham said if a person chose to hoist the flag out of the window of an inn, surely, 
it could never be that the niny would salute it. — Lord Ashley said it was only a 
few hours ago that he was told the question would be put to him. and he,coultl only 
say that, having been e\er since tlien in the Iluuse, he had no opportunity of 
learning any of the circumstances. — Sir T. Troubridgc said the answer was not 
satisfactory. The matter had been in the public mind some time, and he ought to 
have come down ready with a proper answer. The Admiralty and the Navy were 
not to be trifled with. — Sir G. Giey said he was in Plymouth during the whole 
election, and lived within two doois of the house where Mr. Dawson was residing. 
The Admiralty flag did hang out of the window.— Mr. Fector asked if tlie Honour- 
able Member for Sandwich meant to say that an) Government influence had been 
exerted against him ut the last election ?— Sir T. Tioubridge — Yes; every possible 
influence, fair and unfair, was used against me by the Lord Warden and others. 

An Honourable Member thought Sir K. Codrington was unlucky in makiug charges. 
All present could remember occurrences ; one, in which # he had charged an Ho- 
nourable Member below him ; another a li‘W years before ; and# another very serious 
charge, which he had not substantiated — he meant that against Captain Dickinson. 
The Gallant Officer had brought many charges, none of which could he substan- 
tiate.-*-Captain Berkeley rose to order: 4hc Honourable Member was making a 
cross personal attack; he should conclude "the discussion by asking whether any# 
one hiwk been appointed to supersede Sir G. Cofckburn ? — Lord Ashley said some 
one had been appointed. — Sir E^Uodrington should m>t allude to what had fallen 
from the Honourable Member, but he should feel himself justified, in order to clear 
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himself, to move for a return of that Court-martial.— Mr. Hume asked if any navy 
bills had been refused acceptance f^-Lord Ashley replied in the affirmative. At 
the close of the financial year there was no money in hand, an^if misters* paid 
tho'e bills^they would have iucurred a great lesponsibilitv. Under these circum- 
stances, they thought it hotter to make a short delay, in order to get the requisite 
supply voted by the House. — Mr. Laboucheie wished to know if the Admiralty had 
taken upon themselves to dishonour the Navy bills ? — Lord Ashley said they had 
certainly delayed in giving drafts upon the Treasurer of the Nav£ in settlement of 
accounts, Ike. They had used various pretexts, ail'd delayed as much as possible 
until the estimat s were agreed to. — Mr. Robinson asked lor u categorical answer to 
this question, whether Government intended toe proceed with the building of vessels 
on Captain Symonds’ plan, when it was not known whether the experiment would 
or would not tie successful ? — Sir J*aAii’S Giuliani was not piupared for the discussion, 
but ho happened to have in his hand a letter winch he hud teceived that day from 
Captain M'Kerlie, who was with the experimental fleet in the Mediterranean. The 
letter stated that the experiment had bevn most st.ccuv-lul. In a fleet consisting of 
several vessels, in which the Biulymion was the fastest siiling frigate, everyday 
there had been signals given lor the i^te of sailing for the fleet, either together or 
alone, and the Vernon (the \essel built on Captain S) moods’ plan) astonished 
them all. as she walked away ft uni the other vessels as if they had been merchant 
ships. The manner in which she lelt them behind, was like magic. — Mr. Robin- 
son had not been prepmed for this statement, but had lie expected any such would 
have been made, lie w r ould have been le.idy with otheis, which would have directly 
contradicted the assertions contained m the letter just read. — Sir K. Codiington 
approved of the plan of Captain Svmonds. — Seven a 1 \otesweie then agreed to. 

Mutiny Bill . — The House having ic solved mn> Committee on this 11*11, the 
Secretary at AYar stated that the Commission appointed to inquire into the question 
of flogging had not yet made its lepuit. The bill then passed through Committee. 

Monday, 13th April. 

Sir J. Campbell presented petitions against the Triuity Harbour 1- ill, and moved 
that they be refened to the Committee on tin* bill. — Colonel L. IIuj opposed the 
motion on the ground that all the standing orders had been complied with, and 
that this opposition was not fair. The House divided — a\ cs, 28 ; noes, 72. 


HE WARDS TO MILITARY OFFICERS FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICES. 


[Not exceeding tliiee-fiftlis of the Kmoluments of Garrison Appointments which 
have 1 ecome vacant. ] 


1833 & 18.51. 

Lieut. -General Richard Blunt . . . £*130 per anil. 

Liuut.-General Sir 1). L. T. W iddrington . . 175 — 

Major Geueial John M*N air .... 173 — 


The Garrison Appointments which have become vacant in the last v ear, aie — 


Governor of Guernsey * . 
^*ov ernor of Charlemont 
Lieut .-Governor of Cork • 

Governor of Limerick . 

G overnor of Poi tsinoutk . 


£ s. d. 

. (no pay) 

. . . 3 IS 8 0 

159 4 0 . 

. 318 8 0 

. . 663 1 8 


1459 1 8 

Three-flfths of this sum would be £875, of which £780 have been appropriated as 
shown below : — 

Lieut-General John M'Kenziu. — Commissions r and Services: — Lieut. Jan. 1, 
1778; Great Britain, Ixolland, and the Coast of Frauce, 1793 to 1795. Captain, 
Feb. 13, 1782. Major, March 1, 179 J ; the Cape of Good Hope and Kast Indies, 
from 1796 to 1801. Lictit.-Cul. July L* 1793. Colonel, Jan. 1, 1801 ; Bri£adier- 

* The emoluments of this Government from tithes of corn, &c., will hot applied 
to the Public Service, agreeably to the recommendation of the Committee on Army 
and Navy Appointments. 
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• 

Gen. in Scotland, 1805 to 1806. Major-Gen., Oct. 25, 1809; in Malta as Brig.- 
Gen., 1808. Lieut.-Gen. June 4, 1814; Malta* Sicily, and Spain, from 1808 to 
1814 . . . . . : . . . £ 190 

Lieut.-General J&mes Robertson. — Commissions and Services Lieift., J)ec. 23, 
1777 ; at the taking of Goree. Captain, July 19, 1782 ; in every action Jn India 
under Sir Eyre Coote and Lord Cornwallis. Brevet-Major, March 1, 1794. De- 
puty Adj. -Gen. and Lieut.-Col., Nov. 4. 1795; with storming partita at Nundy- 
Droog, Bangalore, and Savcn Droog. Lieut.-Col., Oct. 1, 1798 ; siege and capture 
of Pondicherry in 1793. Colonel, Sept. 25, 1803, Major-Gen., July 25, 1810; 
storming of the French Lines before Cirddalore. Lieut.-Gen., Juuc 4, 181 1 £ 190 
Lieut .-General Sir Thomas Browne. — Commissions and Services : — Ensign, Sept. 
21, 1787; Gibraltar, 1787 to 1701. lieutenant. Sept. 26, 1789. Captain, Sept. 3, 
1795; Corsica and Gibraltar, 1794 to 1798. Biyvet-Major, Aug. 23, 1799. Major, 
Nov. 25, 1799. Brevet Lieut.-Col, March 29, 1801 ; West Indies, 1798 to 1802. 
Lieut.-Col., May 30, 1805. Colonel, July 25, 1810; East Indies, 1812 to 1814. 
Major-Gen., June 4, 1813. Lieut.-Gen., May 27, 1825; East Indies, 1815 to 
1822 . . . . . . . £400 


COURTS-MARTIAL. 

ASSISTANT-SURGEON GEORG K FERGUSON, SEVENTY-FIRST FOOT. 

Ilorse Guards, 25th March, 1835. 

Sir, — Having had the honour to lay before flie King the proceedings of a General 
Court-Martial, held at Edinburgh Castle on the 2nd March, and continued by 
adjournment to the 10tli of the same month, for the trial of Assistant-Surgeon G. 
Ferguson, who was arraigned upon the following charges, vi^. — 1st. For that he, tfto 
said Assistant-Surgeon G. Ferguson, 71st regiment, at Bermudas, on or about the 
8th December, I83i, being at the mess-table of the said regiment, together with 
Ensign T. B. Strangways and other officers of the said region lit, did direct a ser- 
vant to take a certain disli near Ensign Slrangwajs off the table, and carry it to 
him, Assistant-Surgeon G. Ferguson, that he might help himself, instead of request- 
ing Ensign Strangways to help him, thereby intending to insult him; lie, the said 
Assistant-Surgeon G. Ferguson, more clearly demonstrating his intention os afore- 
said, by some time afteiwurds, in Ensign Strangway’s absence, apologising to the 
baid officers for his conduct to the said Ensign Strangways. 

2nd. For conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, for that he, the said 
Assistant-Surgeon G. Ferguson, at the place aforesaid, on or about the 4tli February, 
1834, being at the Vne-s-taLlo as aforesaid, and requested by Ensign Strangways to 
help him to a dish near the said Assistant Surgeun G. Ferguson, he refused to do so, 
sending the dish by a#ervant to Ensign Strangways, thereby intending to insult him. 

3rd. For conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, subversive of good order 
and military discipline, for that lie, the said Ensign Strangways, on or about the 5th 
February, 1814, at the place aforesaid, having lqorted to the Commanding Officer 
the aforesaid conduct of the said Assistant-Surgeon, G. Ferguson, he, the said Assist- 
ant-Shrgeon, with the view of preventing due inquiry into the same by competent 
authority, did, on the 7tl^Fehruary , 183 1, endeavour to excite the said Ensign Strang- 
ways to engage with him m a duel, by then and there repeatedly calling lnni a “ coward, 
shaking u whip over his head, and telling him to consider himself horse-whipped. 

4th. Jjpr conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, for that he, the said 
Assistant-Surgeon G. Ferguson, with the like intent to annoy and insult the said 
Ensign Strangways, did, at the place aforesaid, between the 8th February, 1834, and 
the 23rd August following, repeatedly and from time to time in the hearing of the 
said Eusign Strangways, use epithets, and utter language concerning him of a low, 
vulgar, disgraceful, and degrading nature, he, the said Ensign Strangways, being 
duiing the time aforesaid under arrest. 

Upon which charges the Cour^came to the following decision*— 

The Court haviug maturely weighed and considered the Evidence on the prosecu- 
tion in # support of the charges ag.nnst the prisoner, G. Ferguson, 71st regiment, his 
defence, and the evidence adduced in supporfcof it, is of opinion that he is guijjy of the 
three first charges preferred against him, in breach of the Articles of War; but, it 
having Speared in evidence that the prisoner has* suffered punishment by a repri- 
mand under arrest at Bermuda by competent authority on these three charges, the 
Court do not feel themselves warranted in awarding further punishment for the 
same. ’ > 
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The Court find the prisoner, Assist ant- Surgeon Ferguson, guilty of the fourth 
charge preferred against him, which, being in breach of the Articles of War, do sen- 
tence him, t)ie prisoner, Assi^tnut-Surgeou ti. Ferguson, 71st regiment, to be cashiered. 

The Count, haviug passed judgment on the prisoner, Atjsistifht-Sargeou G. Fer- 
guson, 7 V*t regiment, is induced, from the very high character given him by various 
officers with whim he has served, who have all borne testimony to his professional 
zeal and irrcpftachable conduct in various situations of high trust and responsibility, 
as well os to the performance of his professional duties and genttymanly behaviour 
previous to the present proceedings, to recommend him to his Majesty's clemency. 
The Court cannot close its proceedings without expressing its regret that the apology 
made l)y the prisoner to the officers of the 7Ut regiment, in the mess-room at Ber- 
muda, was not extended to the prosecutor, the' party actually insulted; further, that 
the prosecutor, a young and inexperienced officer, did not receive that support, 
countenance, and advice from flis Commanding Officer (Major Lcvinge), when 
referred to, whieft. might, in the opinion of this Court, have obviated the necessity 
of these proceedings. The Court are likewise of opinion that, so far as it has had 
an opportunity of judging, the conduct of the prosecutor, under the very trying cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed, has been perfectly correct. 

I have to acquaint yoji that his Majesty was pleased to approve and confirm the 
finding and sentence of the Court, but, in consideration of the earnest rev ommenda- 
tyn of the Court, his Majesty was further pleased to extend his most gracious par- 
don to the prisoner, and to sanction his being employed in some other corps. 

1 have the honour to be, &c., * 


Major-Gen. the Hon. P. Stewart, 
Commanding H,M.’s Forces in N. B. 


(Signed^) Hii.l, 

Gen. Commanding-in-Chicf. 


GENERAL ORDER, CIRCULARS, &C. 

Horse Guards, 27th March, 1835. 

It has been found by experience, that when troops have been called upon to act in 
aid of the civil power for the maintenance of the public peace, or in the enforcement 
of the law, and have, with a view to intimidation, fired over the heads of persons 
riotously assembled, the effect has been that lives have been lost, or wounds received, 
by persons taking no part in resistance to the law, and also that parties engaged in 
such resistance have been encouraged to acts of greater daring and violence. Jn 
order to guard against the recurrence of such an evil, the General Comm and ing-iii- 
Chief desires, that officers commanding troops or detachments wil 1 , on e\ery occasion 
in which they may be employed in the suppression of riots, or in the enforcement of 
the law, take, the most effectual means, m conjunction with fjie mugistiates under 
who^e orders they may be placed, for notifying he forehand, and explaining to the 
people opposed to them, that in the event of the troops being ordered to fire, their 
tire will be effective. 9 

k By cdbnmand of the Bight Hon. General Lord Hill, Commanding in Chief. 

John Macdonald, Adjutant-Gencrtl. 

WARRANT RELATIVE TO WINE AND SPIRIT RATi§N ABROAD. 

WIUilAM R. 

Whereas doubts have arisen whether under the terms of Our Warrant of the 2‘2nd 
July, 1830, officers commanding in any of our garrisons or stations abroad* are 
empowered to diminish, suspend, or wholly take away, that part of the ration of pro- 
visions which consists of wine or spirits from any soldier in confinement otherwise 
than under the sentence of a Court-maitial, or by uuthoiity of the civil power, as 
stated in the Fourth Clause of Our said Warrant; Our Will and Pleasure is, that at 
every station where wine or spirits forms part of the daily ration of provisions to the 
troops, the officer commanding at such sti^ion shall,, at his discretion, diminish, sus- 
pend 1 , s or wholly take away, that portion of the ration which consists of wine or 
Npirits from every soldier or servant whilst he may be in confinement on account of 
misconduct or misbehaviour. t 

Given at our Court at St. James’*; this 2nd day of March, 1835, in the Fifth 
Year of Our Reign. • By .His Majesty’s Command, 4 * 

, n J. C. Herries. 
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STATIONS OF THIS BRITISH ARMY ON 1st MAX, 1835. 

[Where two places are mentioned, the last-named is that at which the Depots o/tfae ITegts. 
• • • are stationed.] * . 


1st Life Guardi— Windsor. 

2d do. — Regent’s Park. 

Royal Horse Guards — Hyde Park. • 

let Dragoon Guards— Birmingham. 

2d do. — Ipswich. 4 
Sid do. — Dublin. 

4th do. — Cork. 4 • 

5th do. — Edinburgh. 

6th do.— York. 

7 th do. — Limerick. 

1st Dragoons — Newbridge. 

2d do. — Edinburgh. 

Sid do. — Cork. 

4th do. — Bombay. 

6th do. — Ipswich. 

7th Hussars — Nottingham. 

Hth do. — Hounslow. 

9th Lancers — Dundalk. 

10th Hussars — Glasgow. 

11th Light Dragoons — Bengal. 

12th Luncers — Dorchester. 

13th Light Dragoons — Madras. 

14th do. — Newbridge, 
loth Hussars — Dublin. 

16tli Lancers — Bengal. 

17th do. — Manchester. 

Grenadier Guards [1st halt.]— Kiiightsbridgc. 
Do. [2d battalion] — Windsor. 
l)o. [3d battalion | — Dublin. 

Coldstream Guards [1st bott.] — St.Goorge’s 11. 
Do. [2d battalion] — Poitmun St. 

Sc. Fusil Guards [1st butt.] — Wellington B. 
Do. [2d buttnlinn] — The Tower. 

1st Foot [1st butt.]— Burbudoes ; Mullingar. 
Do. [2d battalion] — Athlnue. 

2d do. — Bombny ; Chatham. 

3d do. — Bengal ; Chatham. 

4th do. — New South Wales; Chatham. 

5th do. — Malta ; Cork, 
fitli do. — Bombay; Chatham. 

7th do. — Malta; Drogheda. 

Hth do. — Jamaica ; Sunderland. 

Util do.*— M aim tins ; Chatham. 

10th do. — Corfu; Plymouth. 

1 1th do. — Zante; Brecon. 

12th do. — Blackburn. 

13th do — Bengal ; Chatham. 

1 DU do. — Dublin. . 

13th do — York, U. C. ; Stockport. 

16th do. — Bengal; Chatham. 

' l/lhdo. — N.S. Wales; Chatham. # 

lblh do. — Limerick. 

19th do. — Trinidad ; Newcastle. • 

20th do. — Bombay ; Chatham. 

21st do. — Van Diemen’s Land ; Chatham. 

22d do. — Jamaica ; Hull. 

23d do. — Winchester. * 

24th do. — Montreul ; Klnsale. 

25th do.— Demeram ; Armagh. 

26th do.— Bengal ; Chatham. 

27th do.— Dublin. Ord. for Cape of G. Hope. 
28th do. — Chatham, for N.S. Wales. 

29th do. — Mauritius ; Kinsale. 

30th do. — Bermtda ; Clonmel. 

3 1st do. — Bangui; Chatham. 

32 d do. — Quebec ; Waterford. 

33d do.— Manchester. 

34th do.**— New Brunswick ; Carlisle. 

35th do.— Tern plemore. e 

36th do. — Antigua; Limerick. 

37th do. — Jamaica; Tralee. 

38th do.— Bengal ; Chatham. 


39th Foot — Madras ; Chatham. • 

40th do. — Bombay; ChathiJtn. 

4 1st do. — Madras; Chatham* 

42d do.— Corfu; Aberdeen. 

43d do.— Cork. Ord. for New Brunswick. 
44th do.— Bengal ; Chatham. 

45th do. — Madras ; Chatham* 

46th do.— Belfast. 

47th do. — Gibraltar ; Boyle. 

48th do.— Canterbury. 

49th do.— Bengul ; Chatham. 

50th Bo#— New South Wales j Chatham, 

51st do. — Kilkenny. 

52d do. — Enniskillen. * 

53d do. — Malta ; Plymouth. 

54th do. — Madras; Chatham. 

55th do. — Madras; Chatham. , 

56th do. — Jamaica ; Cork. 

5 7tfi do.— Madras ; Chatham. 

5Slh do. — Ceylon ; Plymouth. 

59th do. — Gibraltar; Gosport. 

60th do. [ 1st bat t.]— Malta ; Nenagh. 

Do. [2d batt.lf— Buttevant. 

61st do. — Ceylon ; Chatham. 

62d do. — Madras; Chatham. 

63(fdo. — Madras; Chatham. 

64th do.— Jumaieu; Newry. 

65tli do. — Barbndoes ; Portsmouth, 
tidtlido. — Kingston, U. C.; Plymouth. 

67th dns— Grenada; Cashel. 

68th do. — Gibraltar ; Portsmouth. 

69th do.— St. Vincent ; Clare Castle. 

70th do. — Gibraltar ; Cork. 

71st do.— Edinburgh. 

72d do. — Cape ot Good Hope; Paisley. 

73d do. — Corfu; Gosport. 

74th do.— West Indies; Belfast. 

75th do. — Cape of Good Hope; Plymouth. 
76th do. — St. Lucia j Londonderry. 

7/th do. — Glasgow. 

73 rh do.— Ceylon ; Perth. 

79th do.— Quebec; Stirling* 

80th do.— Manchester, 
blst do.— ‘Dublin. 

S2d do. — Mullingar. 

H3d do. — Halifax, N.S. ; Newry. 

84th do.— Jamaica; Sheerness. 

85th do. — Galway. 

86th do. — lJemernra; Gosport. 

87th do. — Muuiitius: Portsmouth. 

88th do. — Cmfu ; Dover. 

89th do.— Nans. , 

90th do. — Dublin. Ord. for Ceylon. 

91st do.— Birr. 

92d do. — Gibraltar ; Fort George. 

U3d do. — Weedon. 

91 tli do. — Fermoy. 

95th do — Cork. * 

96th do. — Halifax, N. S. ; Cork. Ord. Home. 
97th do. — Ceylon ; Portsmouth. 

98th do. — Cape of Good Hope ; Devonport. 
99th do. — Mauritius; Gosport. 

Rifle Brig. [1st batt.J— Halifax, N.S.; Jersey. 
l>o. [2d battalion] — Corfu ; Guernsey, 

Royal Staff Corps— Hy the. 

1st West India Regiment— Trinidad. 

2d do. — New Providence and Honduras. 
Ceylon Rifle Regiment — Ceylon. 

* Cape Mounted Riflemen — Cape of Good Hope 
Royal African Colonial Corps — Sierra Leone. 
Royal Newfd. Veteran Comp.— Newfd. 

Royal Malta Fencibles— Malta. 


[This Document being prepared exclusively for the U. S. journal, we request that, if borrowed^ 
• Its source may be acknowledged.] 

■ " • “• ‘ " 

* Under orders for Bengal. f Under orders for St. Helena and Cape. 

** Ordered for Halifax, Nova Scotia. % 
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Aci'Vou, 29 Cu.pt Lord Edward Russell, South 
America. % 

/Etna, sur. v. C, Lieut. W. Ailett, coast of Africa 
African, st. v. Lieut. J. West, Woolwich. 

Alban, sL v. Lieut J.P. Ueepel.Mcditermiienn. 
Algerine, 10, Lieut. G. C. Stovin, East Indies. 
Alligator. 28, Capt G. 11. Lambert. Hast Indies. 
Andromache, 28, Capt. 11. 1). Chads, C.B. East 
Indies. 

Ar&chue. I* 1 . Com. J. Burney, West Indies. 
Astrtru, 6, Capt. A. King. C 1)., Falmouth. 
Ilarlium, 60, Capt. A. L. Cony, Shcenlpb*. 
Beacon, 8, sur. v. Com. R. Copeland, Mediter. 
Beagle, 10, Com. R. Fit/.ioy. South America. 
Behidera, 42, Capt. C. U. Strong, West Indies. 
Bermuda, yacht, Capt. Sup. Sir T. Usher, Kt. 

C.B. K.C.II. Bermuda. 

Blazer, at. v. Lieut. J. Pearce, Mediterranean. 
Blonde, 46, Capt. F. Mason, C.B. South America. 
Brisk. 3, Lieut. J. Thompson, coast of Afrie i. 
Britomurt, 10, LicuL.W.H.'Juin.Const of Africa. 
Buzzard, 10, Lieut. J. M ‘Naina ra, Coast of 
Africa. 

Caledonia, 120, Vice-Admiral Sir Josias Rowley, 
lit. K.C.U., Capt. T. Broun, Moditer. 
Cameleon, 10, Lieut. J Bradley, Foitsmouth. 
Canopus, 81, Capt. lion. J . Feres , ( \l». Mediter. 
C .iriou, it. v. Lieut. B Aplui, \\ w>lw eh. 
Castor, 36, Capt. Kt. lion. Lord J. lla\, particu- 
lar service. 

Ceylon, 2, Lieut. .T G.M'Kenzie.rcf.hliip.MaKa. 
Challenger, 28, Capt. M. Seymour, S. America. 
Champion, 18, Com. 11, Fair, Flj mouth. 
Charyodis.3, Lieut S. Meicer, Coast of Africa. 
Chatham, yacht, Capt. Sup. Sir J. A. Gordon, 
K.C.Ii Chatham. 

Chil tiers, 16, Coni. lion. II. Kcppel, Mediter. 
Clio, 16. Coni. \V. Richardson, Foitsmouth. 
Cockatiicc, 6, Li«*ut. W. I,. Roe-*, s. Aoneuea. 
Cock burn, 1, Lieut. C. Holbrook, Kingston, 
Lake Ontario. 

Columbine, 18. 1’nm. T. Heudeison, Mediter. 
Comus, 18, Com. W. F. Hamilton, W. Indies. 
Confianre, st. a. 2. Lieut. J. W. Waugh, Me U- 
tcirantMii. 

Conway, 28, (’apt. II. Eden, South America. 
Cruizer, lG.Com. J. MTausland, W. Indies. 
Curugoa, 26, ('apt. D. Duuti, East Indies. 
Curlew, 10, Lieut. Hon. J. Denman, Coast of 
Afma. 

Dee, st. v. 4, Com W. llamw, W. Indies. 
Dispatch, 16, Com G. D.iiik 11, W est Duties. 
Dublin, 50*Capt. Charles II ope, S. Ameitca. 
Edinbuigh, 74, Capt. J. R. Danes, Mediter. 
Eud\mi(«n. 50, Capt. Sn S. Robcits, kt. C.B. 
Meditei ration n. 

Espoir, 10, Lieut. Com. (’. W. Riley, Kulraouth. 
Kxecllcntf_7G, ('apt. T. llaHliiigs, Portsmouth. 
Fair Rosamond, sell. Lieut. G. Rose, Coast of 
Afiica. 

Fairy, sur. v. 10, Com. W. Hewelt. Noith Sea. 
Favouiite, 18, Com. G.R.Mundy.Medilerraueau. 
Firefly, 3, Lit ut. J. J. M'Donell, West! tidies. 
Firefly, st. v. Lieut. T. Baldoek, Falmouth 
Flamer, st. Lieut. C. W. G. Giifliu, W. Indies. 
Fly, 18, Com. F. M'Quhae, West Indies. 
Forester, 3, Lieut. G. G. MiuU. Coast ot Africa. 
Forte, 44, Capt. W. (). Fell, \\'est Indies. 

Gao net, 16, Com. J. B. Maxwell, West Indies. 
Griffon, 3, Lieut. J. E. Futility, coast of Africa. 
Harrier, 18, Com. S. L. II. Vassall, East Indies. 
Huttings, 74, Rear-Admiral Sir W. II. Gage, 
G. Ch H., Capt. H. S hi lfuer, Lisbon. 
Hornet, fi, Lieut F. R. Coghlnn, South America. 
tlyaofamk'18. Com. F. P. Blackwood, E. Indies. 
lmogaSLM^ Capt. P. Blackwood, do. 
InvestJgiiar.fjLBur. v. Mr. G. Thomas, Woolwich. 
Jackdaw, aw, \ Lieut. E. Barnett, West Indies. 


Jasetir, 16, Com. J. Hackctt, Mediterranean. 
Jupiter, tr. a. Capt. 13. A’ Court, Woolwich, 
taune, 18, Com. \V. S. Smith, West Indies. 
Magicienne, 28, Capt. G. W. St. John Mildmny, 
Portsmouth. 

Leveret, 10, Lieut. G. Traill, Lisbon. 

I.mix, 3pl.icut.il. V. II untie a, coast of Africa. 
Magioienne, 24, Capt. G. W. St. John Miblmuy, 
Poll smooth. 

Magmticeut, 4. Lieut J Paget, Jamaica. 
Malabar, 74, Capt. Sir W. A. Montagu, K.C.II. 
Medileiinueuit. 

Mastiff, 6, sur.\ . Lieut.T G ra\os, Mediterranean. 
Medea, st. a . Com. II. T. Austin, Mediter. 
Meliille, 71, Viee-Adm. Sir J. Gore, K.C.B. 

Capt. II. Hurt, East Indies. 

Meteor, st v Lieut. J Du dill, Falmouth. 
Nautilus. 10, Lieut. W. Crooke, Lishou. 
Ninitod, 20, Com. .1. M'Dougall, Lisljou 
Ninth Star, 28. Cnpt.O.V.Hareourt.S. Ameiica. 
Ocean, 80, \ioe-Adm. Hou Chas Elpliinstone 
Fleeming; Capt. A. El nee. Sheerness. 
Orestes, 18, (’em 11. J. Cudiiugtou, Mediter. 
Peuil, 20, Com. H. Nurse, Sheer ness, 
l’el lean, 18, Coin. B. Popliu in. Coast ofAfiiea. 
IVloms. 16. Com R. Meredith, coast of Afiica. 
Pickle. 5, laeut. A. G. Hu'mnn. W. Indies. 

1'ike 12, Lieut Com. A. Brooking, Plymouth. 
Fh|ih\ 36. Cipt. lion. II. J. Roils, Fmtsimmih. 
Fly mouth, yacht, Capt. Sup. C.B. H. lvos>, C.B. 
1’1\ mouth. 

Porll uiil. 52, Capt. D. Price, M editor! .mean. 
Foitsmouth, A.tcht, Atlm. Sup. Sn F L. Maitland, 
K.(’.B. Lieut W. M'llwaine, Foitsmouth. 
Fresidi nt, 52, \iceAdm. Sir Geo. Coekbum, 
lit'.l) : Capt .las. Scott, N. American ain! 
• W. India Station. 

Flint e Regent, Audit, ('apt G. Tobin, C. B, 
Depttunl 

Raceb.oi v, 18, Cum. Sir J. E. Home, Bt. West 
Indies. 

Racei. 16, Com. J.Hope, West Indies. 

Rainbow, 2s, i tl pt. T. Bennett, West Indict.. 
L.ile.gh, 16, ('in i. M. Quin, Ba t I min s. 

Rapid, 10, Lu nt. J’ Fatten, S Ameiiei 
Rattlei.li ike, 28, Capt. W llohsmi, K. Indies. 
Uii\eu sui.\. 4, Lieut.H. Kell >tt, co i tofAli. 
Retell -e. 78, Capt. W. Elliott, C.B* K.C .11.. 
Meditei lauean. ' 

Rhadapiaiithiis, st a. Com. G E\ans, Ply mouth . 
K incline, 16, Com. W F. Lapulgc, Lisbon. 

Roll, i, ](), Lieut. F. II. 11. (ibibse. Coast ot A Inca. 
R ise, 18 Com W. Bairow, East Indies. 

Ro\ei, 16, Cum. Cha-. Eden, South America. 
Royal Gcoigc, yacht, Capt. lit. Hon. Lord A. 

rit/clmence, (J C.II. Foitsmouth. 

Royalist, 10, Lieut. (' A. lkulow, Li-hou. 

Royal Smeieign, y ncht,Capt. Sup Sir C.Bulleu, 
C.B. K (MI , Feniliioke 
Sail Jo-cf, 110, Adru. Sir W. Hurgi^d, (* C.B. 

G-C. II., Capt. G. T. Falcon, PlMnouth. 
Sapphire, 28. ('apt. F. H. liowl.y, Portsmouth. 
S.u.icen, 10, Lieut. T. P. 1m ILudy, Lislnin. 
S.ilrllite, 18, Com. It. Smart. Mill., S. America. 
Sa\ age, JO, Lieut. U. Loncy, Lisbon. 

Scinpiou, 10, Lieut. N Kobilliaiil, Falmouth. 
Scout, 18, Com. W. Holt, Mediterranean. 

Si y 11a, 18, Com. E. J. C’urpeuter, West Indies. 
Seaflowe-, 4, Lieut. J. Morgan, Portsmouth. 
Soipent, 16, Com. M. 11. Sweney, Webt Indies, 
Skipjack, 5, Lieut. S. II. Usslier, Weal Indies. 
Snake, 16, Com. W. Robertson (A), S. America. 
Sparrow hawk, 16, Com. C. Pearson, S. America. 
Npui tiate, 76, (Japt. R. Tait, South America. 
Speedy, 8, Lieut. C. II. Norringtnu, Portsmouth. 
Spitfire, st. v. 6, Lieut. A. Kennedy, W. Indies. 
Stag, 4u, Capt. N. Lucky er, C.B. Lisbon. 

Swan, 10, Lieut. J. E. Lane, Chatham. 
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Talbot, 28, Rear-Admiral Sir G. E. llamond, 
Bart., K.C.B. ; Cant. F. W. Pennell, S. Am. 
Tarturus, at. v. Lieut. 11. James, Falmouth. 
Thalia. 46, Rear-Admiral^ 1 . Campbell, C.B. ; 
Cunt. 11. Wauoliope, Cape of Good Hope 
and Coast of Africa. 

Tliuuder, sur.v. Com. R. Owen, West Indies. 
{Thunderer, 84. Capt. W. F. Wise, C.B. Mediter. 
Tiibunc, 24, Capt. J. Tomkinson, Mediter. 
Tiiuculo, Id, Com. J. K "Booth, coast of Africa. 
Tweed, 20, Com. II. Maitland, Portsmouth. 
T>ue, 28, Capt, Vise. Industrie, C. B. MedR. 
Vernon, 50, Capt. J. M'Kerlie, Medit. 

Vestal, 26, Capt. W. Jones, West Indies. • 

Victor, 1C, Com. It. Crosier, Bust Indies. 


Victory. 104, Adm. Sir T. Williams, G.C.B., Capt. 

E. It. Williams, Portsmouth. 

Viper, 6, Lieut. L. A. Robinson, Falmouth. 
Volume, 28, Capt. G. B. Martin. C.B. Mediter. 
Wasp, 16, Com. J. S. Foreman, West Indies. 
Water Witch, 10, Lieut. J. Adams (p), Fal- 
mouth. • 

William and Mary, yacht, Capt. Sup. S. Warren. 
C.B. Woolwich. 

Winchester, 52, Rear-Admiral the Hon. Sir T. 
B. Capel, K.C.B., Captain E. Sparsliolt, 
K. II., East Indies. 

Wolf, 18, Com. E. Stanley, East Indies. 

Zebra, 16, Com. ll.£ M.Crea, East Indies. 


SLOOPS OF WAR COMMISSIONED AS PACKETS. 


Names. Li cuts. Stations . 

Uiiseis, John Downey . . . .Jamaica. 

Eclipse, W. Forrester Jamaica & Mexico. 

Gold (inch, Edw. Collier. . .Brazils ic Buenos A. 
Lapwing, G. B. Forster . . .Brazils 8r Buenos A 

L>ra, Jus. St. John Jamaica & Mexico. 

Mut me, Richard Panic . . .Jamaica & Mexico. 
Nightingale, G. Fortescue. Jamaica. 

Opossum, llobt. Peter Jamaica 4k Mexico. 

Pandora, W. P. Croke. ... Brazils &. Bin* nos A. 

Pigeon, — ll.irvcy Brazils bi Buenos A. 

Ploier, William Downey. .North Anu nco. 


Names . Lieuts. Stations. 

Reindeer, II. I 1 . Dickon . . .North America, 
ltcn.ird, Geo. l)u ns ford . . . Leew ard Islands. 
Kiunldn, Lieut. J. Hill (a) 

Seagull. Lieut J. Pai sons. Jamaica & Mexico. 
Sheldrake, A. R. L. Pan- } JamBi 

Kkjlark, C. P. Ladd ltruzils& Buenos A. 

Spey, Rob. B. James North America. 

Star, J. Binncy. 

Sw .lIIoSv, Smvth Griffith. . . . Leeward Islands. 
T>nan, Ed. /ennings Jamaica. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
NAVY. 


PROMOTIONS. 


Commanded. 


To n> Captains. 

J. Drake. 

K. F. Fr.inkland. 

To BE COMM.SNDERS. 

II. M. Denial. 

P. P. Wynn. # 

G. Blown (6). 

To be Lieutenant b. 

R. Coliuson. 

II. J. Lacou. 

— Matson. 

K. G. h ish bourne. 

To be Masters. 

T. Wyuriss. 

•J. Cox. 

To a h Surgeons. 

J. W atson. 

CL Mottley. 

A. K. Ballard. 

To be Purser. 

J. II. Grennes. 


. APPOINTMENTS. 

Captains. 

A. L. Coify Barham. 

F. R. llawLay Sapphire. 9 

G. W. St. John Mildmay.Mapcienne. 


J. (!. Fitzgerald Const Guard. 

Henry Ellis Do. 

Joseph Maynard Do. 

Samuel Mcicditli Do. 

Petei Christie Do. 

Wm. Shepherd l)o. 

J. B. B. M*II«ird) Do. 

H. E. Atkinson Do. 

J. W. Pritchard Do. 

T. Busliby Do. 

C. Basden I)o. 

T. Maitland Tweed. , 

M. II. Sweney Serpent. 

T. M. Currie (actiug) ...Piesident. 

II. Nurse Pearl. 

W. Richardson Clio. 

11. Fuir Champion. 

Lieutenants. * 

J. Kiddle Adelaide, R.C. 

F. Hire Fox. R.C. 

J . M. Paynter Coast Guard. 

A. T. Morlcy Do. 

A. Edwards Do. 

D. Wood rifle Do. 

11. F. s cwell. I)o. 

A. Shillingford Do. 

('onnor t Vulcan, st. R.C. 

1 C. Dawkins m . . f . . Caledonia. 

W. Toby Sapphire. 

H. S. Robinson Do. 

C. M. Mathison I)o. 

~ [San Josef, "for 

A. Kurtviight. (Sup.) . J Surveying Ser- 
* * \iee in Wales. 

Out-Pensioner 
Green w. Hosp. 
% 


B. Bruy, 
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[may; 


C.Ayro Fly. 

C. Ciinlonor .Detbhn. 

W. E. B. Estcourt Pique. 

.1. R. Ward Tweed. 

B/Aplin ..to com. Cnrron st.v. 

J. binney do. Star packet. 

J. Harvey do. Pigeon do. 

A. M' Donald do. Basilisk kutcli. 

G. Byng do. Firefly. 

— Matson • • • Pearl. 

Hon. B. C. F. P. Cary . . . Magicienne. 

J. R. R. Lilbura Do. 

II. Host Champion. 

T. R. Reid Do. 

Fred. Hutton 1 “ .BaTliam. 

Kynaston Corbet Do. , 

C. M. Mathison Do'/ 

Fred. Shelley Do. 

J. H. Windham Do. 

£. II. Kenney • . . . Excellent. 

K. £. B alien Do. 

John Foote Sapphire. 


Masters. 0 

P. Francis Lapwing. 

J. II. J. Edwards (acting) l J lo\er. 

R. Stewart Sapphire. 

H. N. Thomas Tweed. 

B. W. Robinson Magicienne. 

.1. C. Colborno Sapphire. 

T. S. Morgan .Clio. 

John Davies • Barham. 


SmiOEONs. 

H.BuTrol . . • • .Sapphire. 

J. Mackey Tweed. 

W. Price (a). ..; Excellent. 

Wm. Huey. Barlium. 

Assistant. Surgeons. 


W? Roy 

.Sheerness dock y, 

M. Ourrie 

.Thunder. 

J. Taylor 

•Tartarus. 

M. D. Pritchard 

. Sapphire. 

1). N. Lowe 

.Tweed. 

F. Mansell, M.D 

.Barham. 

Pursers. 



J. King North Star. 

T. Harris (acting) Sparrowhawk. 

— Bourchier (acting) . . . Serpent. 

W. Burke Sapphire. 

— Graves Beagle. 

K. L. Horniman Rainbow. 

— Harris , Dee. 


II. B. II. Long 

Barham. 

11. Price 

.Tweed. 

R. Tronson . 

Magicienne 

W. Cotnell 

Clio. 

W. B. Borham 

.Champion. 

Chaflaih 


Rov. T. Bowman 

.Ocean. 


ROYAL MARINES. 


PROMOTIONS. 

TO BE FlRST-LlEUTENANTS. 

P. T. M. Pnvne. 

G. Elliot. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Cart ain. 

Brevet-Major G. Peebles.. Barham. 


WAR-OFFICE, March 20. 

His Majesty has been graciously pleased to 
permit the 23d Hegt. of Royal Welsh Fusileors 
to continue to beat on its Becond colour the fol- 
lowing devices, as authorized by the Rnv.il 
'Warrants, dated July 1, 1751, und i)cc. 19, 170S, 
viz. : — I^i the centre of the colour the device of 
tlio Prince of Wales, viz. “ three feathers," issu- 
ing out of the Prince’s coronet, uud the motto 
11 Icli Dion.” In the second and ihird corueii 
of the colour the aucient badges of the regi- 
ment viz., the •* Rising Sun” and the “ Rcil 
Dragon ;” and in the fourth corner, the " White 
Horse/’ with the motto “ Nee asi>era tciront.’' 
Also the regiment to bear the word “ Corunna,” 
in commemoration of the service of its late Se- 
cond Battalion at the bottle of Corunna, on the 
16th Jan. lH09,in addition to tlio other budges 
and distinctions heretofore granted to the Regi- 
ment, 


WAR-OFFICE/Mabch 27. 

6th Drag. Guards.— dbrnot R. Blackwood, to 
be Lieut, by p. vice Radclilfc, who ret. 

15th Lignt Drags. — Cornet R. D. Campbell 
to btf Lieut.* by p. vice Campbell, who re* .\ C. 
E. Doherty* Gent, to be Cornet by p. vice Camp- 
bell. 

Coldstream Guards.— Cap}, the Hon. T. Ash- 
burnham to bo Capt and Lieut- Col, by p. vice 


First-Lieutenant. 

G. E. Hunt . Sapphire. 

Second-Lieu tenant. 

A. Anderson,. ■ Rainbow. 


ARMY. 

IJeresford, who ret.; Lieut. IT. Pnnicll to bo 
Lieut atul Capt by p. vice Aslihuinlium ; 12m,. 
P. J. Bathurst, fruflh the 75th to be Ens. and 
Lieut, by p. vice J>aniell. 

6tli Foot. — I.ieuL-Gen. Sir (\ Colville, G.C.B. 
and (i C.H. fiom tin* 14th regt. to be Col. vice 
Gen. Sir H. Johnson, dee. 

9tli Foot. — Capt. II. Vyner, from h p. 14th 
rent, to be Capt. vice J. H. Kvelegh, who excli. 

13tli Foot. — Capt. E. T. Tronsoii to be Ma|or 
by p. vice Muepnerson, prom, in the Cejlon 
n*gt. ; Lieut. II. N. Vigors to be Capt, by p. v ire 
Tronson; Ens. R. G. Burslem to be Lieut, by 
p. vice Vigors; D. Rattray, Gent, to be Ens. by 
p. vire Burslem. 

14th Foot. — Gen. the Hon. Sir A.IIope.G.C.B. 
from the 47th Foot to be Col. vice Lieut.-Geu. 
Sir C. Colville, npp. to the command of the 5tli 
Foot. 

23d Foot.— Second-Lieut. II. G. Chester to l»o 
Adi. vice Bourchier, who resigns tlio Adjutantcy 
only. 

*7th Foot. — Lieut. T. C. Smith to bo Capt. 
without pi vice Fulton, dec. ; Ens. E. W. Kparkea 
Urbfr Lieut, vice Smith; T. Hare, Gent, to be 
Ens vice Sparkes. 

47th Foot. — Lieut.-Gen. Mir W. Anson, Bart, 
and K.C.B, from tlio 66th Foot, to 1 lie Col. vice 
Gen. Sir A. Hope, app. to the command of tlio 
14lh Foot. 

55th Foot.— QudTtermaBter A. %, Crozier, from 
the ‘I8d Foot, to be Quartermaster vice Mackin- 
tosh* who each. 
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66th Foot.— Lieut.-Oen. R. Blunt to be Col. 
vice Lieut.- Gen. Sir Win, Anson, app. to the 
command of the 47th Foot- 

69th Fool.— Capt. *W. Harrington Sherlock, 
from h.p. uHat to be Capt. vice P. Eason, who 
excli. 

75th.— G.Conyngliam Ktuait, Gent, to be Ens. 
By p. vice Bathurst app. to the Coldstream 
Guards. • 

99th Foot.— Lieut Henry Robert Thnrlow to 
be Capt by p. vice Lord Albert Conyuglgim, 
who ret. ; Ens. T. Webb to be Lieut, by p. vico 
Thurlow ; C. Blackett, Gent, to be Ens. by p. 
\ ir*f* Webb. 

93.1 Foot — Quartermaster W. Mackintosh, 
from 55th Foot, to be Quartermaster vice* Cro- 
xier, who exch. 

2nd W. 1. Regt.— W. W.W. Ilumbley, Gent, 
to be Ens. without p. vice Gun, dec. 

Ceylon Regt.— Major J. Macpherson from the 
13th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. by p. vice Muller, 
w ho ret. 

Hospital Staff. — To be AssiSt.-Surgs. to the 
Forces: Jl. Melliss. M.D, vice Drummond, app. 
to the 14tli regt.; J. C. Cameion, M.D. ; W, 
Hamilton, Gent ; and ('. Cowon, Gent. 

Bedford Militia.— 11. F. Alston, Gcut. to he 
Ens. 

Taunton Yeomanry Cavalry, — W. Atkins, 
(jent. to be Cornet. * 

West Somerset Regt. of Yeomanry Cuvalrj. — 
J. T. Leader, Es<p to be Capt. 

April 3. 

1st Life Guards. — Comet and Sub-Lieut. R. 
Brooke to be Lieut, by u. vice West, who ret. 
JIou. O. Duiiionibe to be Cornet and Sub. 
Lieut, by p. vice Biooke. 

5th Drag. Guards.— J. I. Hlarkbume, Gent, 
to be Cornet by p.vicc Blaekwoo 1, piom. 

8tli Light Drags.— Cornet E Mostjn to l»e 
Lieut, by p. \ ice Vivian, who ret.; C. Sin j the, 
Gent, to he Cornet by p. vice Most >n. 

9th Foot —Lieut. A.C. Chirliester to be Caj t. 
by n. vice Vyner, who ret ; Elis. A. Horton to 
lx* Lieut, by p vice Chichester ; S. A. F. Car} , 
Gcut. to be Eus. by p. \iee Burton. 

14tb Foot. — Ens* R. S. Grady to be Lieut. 1 y 
p. \ieo Wilder, who ret. ; E. 1*. Mackic, Gent, 
to be Ens bj p. vice Grady? 

* ^ 24th Foot.— Surg. J. S'hortt, M.D. from the 
79th Fix>t, to 1)0 Surg. vico Win. Byilt, who ret. 
upon h.p. • * 

42d Wait. — Ens. and Adj. Wheatley to have 
thi«rank of Lieut. 

43d Foot.— Lieut. G. Talbot to be Capt. by p. 
lieu llencnge, wdio ret/; Eus. W. D. Oxenden 
to he. Lieut, by p. vice Talbot j Ens. and Adj. 
<4. Priestley, to have the rank of Lieut. ; lion. 
T. G. Cliolmondeley to be Lns. bv p. \ ice (J\- 
endeu. 

61st Foot.— Lieut. S. N. Fisher to be Cant by 
p. vico Iluwley, who ret.; Eus. G. H. J. Leigh 
to be Lieut, bj^p. vice Fisher; M. F. Alex. C, 
Ker, Gent. 1o be Ens. by p. i ice Leigh. 

56th Foot.— Staff Asbist.-Surg. W. Dawson, 
M.D. to bo Surg. \icc II. W. Markham, who ret. 
upon li p. 

62d Foot.— Ens. A.M'Leod to be Lieut, by 
p.vice Shearman, whose prom, lias not taken 
place. 

71st Foot.— Ens. R. F. Hunter from the 76th 
Foot to lie Ens. vice Grunt, who excli. • 

76tli Foot.— Ens. B. Grunt from the 71st Foot 
to be Ens. vice Hunter, who exch. 

79tli Fuot.-v-Assirit-.Surg. J. Lorimor, M.D. 
from the 24th Foot to be Surg. vice Short t, app; 
to the 24tli Foot. 

J32d Foot.— A«siBt.-Surg. J. D. Grant from the 
95th Foot, to be Assiat-Surg.'ucc Shanks, prom* 
lathe 55th Foot. r 


84th Foot.— Major E. Nicholl to be Lient- 
Col. without p. vice Keyt dec. ; Capt J. W. 
Bernard to be Major vice Nicholl ; Gfcpt li. II. 
Cole, from the h.p. of the 1st W. I. redt. to be 
Crot. vice C.Westley, who cxclL| reueiflng the 
dill. ; Capt. G. Purler, from the ly>. of the 61st 
Foot to bo Capt. vice Bernard, w 


A PHIL 10. 

• 4tli Light Drags.— Lieut. D. Gordon to he 
Adj. vice Harrison, who resigns the Adjutancy 
only. 

7th Light Drags.— Capt. the Hon. II. Cole, 
from the 84th Foot, to be Capt. vice Russell, 
who excli! * 

23d Foot.— Second- 1 dent. Wm. L. Willoughby 
to be First- Lieut, by p. vice Mnndy, who ret.; 
Ens. C. Blackett, from the 90th Foot, to be Se- 
cond- Lieut. by p. vice Willoughby. 

27th Foot,— L. C. Irwin, Gent, to be Ens. by 
p. vice Hope, who ret. 

34tl*Foot. — Lieut. J. J. Best to be Capt. by 
p. vice Hooke, who ret. ; Ens. W. E. James to 
dp Lieut, by p./vicu Best ; C. A. Schreiber, Gent, 
to be Ens. by p. vice James. 

44th Foot.— Ens. W. G. White to be Lieut, 
without p. vice Donnithorue, dec. ; Ens. Wm. 
Allicrtop, from the h.p. of the Royal SI uff Corps, 
to be Eus. vice White. 

59th Foot.— Ena. G. N. Heard to be Lieut, by 
p. \iue Beadle, who ret.; Wm. Fulton, Gent, to 
be Elis, by p. vice Heard. 

76th Footf — Stall- Ahbist.-Surg. J. Melliss to 
be Assibt.-Surg. vice llussell, who res. 

H4th Foot. — Cupt. D. Russell from the 7th 
Light Diaga. to be Capt. vice Colo,who exch. 

89th Foot.— Ens. (’. K. Ik Gram llle to lx* 
Adj. a ice Lee, dec.; C. M. "Walker, Gent, to be 
Ens. without p. vice Granville, app. Adj. 

90th Foot.— C. Pugh, Gent, to be Ens. by p, 
vice Blackett, app. to the 23d Foot. 

91sUFoot. — C. Campbell, Gent, to be Ens. by 
p.vice M'LcocLwho ret. 

Unattached.— 1 To be Capt. without p. Lieut. 
J. IIill from the 69th Foot; to Go Capt. byp 
Lieut. J . Campbell, from the 93d Foot. 

Hospital Staff. — J. G. Couitcnuy, M.D. to bo 
Assiht.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Melliss, app. to 
the 76tli Foot. 

Memorandum. — Cupt. Wm. Marshall, upon 
h.p. of the Canadian Fenciblo*, has been per- 
mitted to retire from the army with the sale of 
an Unattached Company, lie being about to be- 
come a settler in the colonics. 

Watliiigtuu Division Troop of Oxfordshire 

* Yeomanry Cavulry. — \\ m. Seymour Blackstoiie, 
Gent, to be Cornet. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, April 10. 

Royal Regt. of Artillery.— First-Lleut. IQchd. 
Longlield Cornelius to he Second Capt. vice Sir 
Wm. Smith, doc. : Second Lieut. m. Hamil- 
ton Elliot to be First Lieut, vice Cornelius. 

WAR-OFFICE, April 17. 

2d Regt. of Life Guards.— Lieut. Geo. Vise. 
Deerhurst to be Capt. by p. Heo Sir T- 1 Lire, 
who ret.; Cornet and Sub-Licut. II. Vyse to be 
Lieut, byp. vice Deerhwrst; the Hon. S. Strang- 
to be Cornet um^SUb-Lieut. by p. v ice 

Vyse. 

6tli Regt. Drags.— Cornet J. Kingston James 
to bo Lieut, by p. vico Cole, prom. ; G. Fergu- 
son, RcM to bo Cornet by p. mcc James. 

14th Regt. Light Drags.— Comet Wm. K.Leo- 
s op, from tlielr.p. 7th Dtag. Guards to be Cornet 
vice Jones, dec. m 

9th Foot.— Major A. B. Taylor* from h.p. Ml- 
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attached, to be Major vice A. Champion, who 
exchange*. receiving the cliff.; Capt J. Hammill, 
from li.p. unatt to be Capt vice W. S. Dalton, 
who exch. ; Ena A. W. King, from the 94th 
Regt te be Ena. vice Vaughan, who each. 

99th Foot.— Cant F. Keogh, from h.p. unatt. 
to lie Capt. vf-'e W. II. Sheppard, w!k> excli. 

85th Foot— Lieut. C. Lot t us, from h.p. Cold- 
stream Guards, to be Lieut, without p. vice 
Mojre, prom. 

44th Foot. — E. S. Cumberland, Gent, to ho 
Ens. by p. vice Atherton, who ret 

56th Foot.— Qunrtermaster-Scrjk T. Deben- 
hamto be Quartermaster vice Consey, dec. 

GOtli Foot— Second- Lieut. H. W. lSllis to bo 
First- Lieut, by p.viee Eaton, whi rt*t. ; C. K. 
Phipps, Gent, to be Second Lieut, by p. vice 
Ellis. 

6 l 'th Foot.— Lieut. E. Gardiner, from the h.p. 
of the 38th Foot, to be Lieut, without p. vice 
Hill, prom. 

82d Foot— Capt. D. Bender, from h.p. unatt. 
to he Capt viceT. Stanford, who exch. 

87th Foot — Capt J. R. Hay, from h.p. unatt. 
to be Capt vice J. S. Doyle, a ho exch.; Capt. 
Campbell, from h.p. unatt. to he Capt. vice ]£. 
Cox; who exch. receiving the did'. 

89th Foot — Capt T. O. Jones, from h.p. 3d 
Foot, to be Capt v ice II. R. Gore, who exch. 
receiving the did. 

93d Foot. — Ens. G Balck to be Lieut, by p, 
vice Campbell, prom. ; A.Agnew, Gent, to lie 
Ens. by p. v ice llalek. 

9ith Foot.— Lieut. W\ Muiruj, from h.p. 9M 
Foot, to be Lieut, vice Hartley, prom ; Km E, 
Vnuglian, from 9th Foot, to he Ens. vice King, 
who excli. 

95th 1 oot. — Ens. C. A. Brooke, from the 99ih 
Foot, to be Lieut, without p. vice Metcalfe, (lee. 

99th Eoot.— I). M. Pethune, Gout, to be Elis, 
without p. vice Brooke, proin. to 95th Foot. 

Unattached. — To be Capt wiiluut p.L Lieut 
F. Moore, from 35tli Foot ; Lieut. B. Hartley, 
from 94tli Foot. 

Hospital Staff. — Assist.-Surg. W. II. Fiver 
from h.p. to be Assist.-Surg. to tho Forces vice 
R. Dyce, who exch. 

Momoiandi.— The Christian name* of Ens. 
Mackic, 14th Fool, arc Edmund Phipps, and 
not Edward Phipps. 

r l lie Christian names of Ens. Walker, 89ih 
Foot, aro Charles Montagu, und not Charles 
Mostyn. 

8 Avbit. 24. 

4tli Drug. Guards —I.ieut. C. R. Archer to bo 
Capt. by p. vice Fane, prom. ; Cornet F. Mey- 
nell to be Lieut, by p. vice Archer; C. Parke 
lbbetsou, Gent, to be Cornet by p. vice Mcy- 
nell.** 

5th Drag. Guards. — Assist -Surg. J. Munro, 
M.D., from 7tli Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Fos- 
ter, prom. 

1st Drags. — Brevet Major R*. *S. Wilkinson, . 
from h.p. lloyal Marines, to bo Paymaster, vice ’ 


liana Allen, who reverts to the h.p. of the Irish 
Artil. 

12th Light Drags.— Lient J. Childs to be 
Capt. by p. vice Pufteneyf ret. ; Cornet E. Mo- 
rant to be Lieut by p. vice Childs; T. Bernard, 
Gent, to be Cornet by p. vice Morant. 

14th Light Drags.— C. E. Doherty, Gonk to 
be Cornet by p. vice Loeson, ret 

15th Light Drags.— F. Sutton, Gent, to be 
Cornet by p. vice Doherty, whose appointment 
has jot taken placo. 

Cold sti earn Foot Guards.— E. C. W. M. Mil- 
man, Gent to be Ens. and Lieut, by p. vice 
Monck, ret. 

Scots Fusilier Guards.— Lieut, tho Hon. G. A . 
F. Liddell to be Licnl. and Cant, by p. vice Kow - 
ley, ret. ; J. II . Blair, Gent, to be Ens. and Lieut 
by p. vice Liddoll. 

1st Foot. — Ens. F- Nicholson to be Lieut, 
without n. vice Bathurst, ret.; J. E. Sharp, 
Gent to be Ens by p. vice Nicholson. 

21st Foot.— Lieut. 11. G. Williams to be Capt. 
by p. vice Schaw, ret.; Second Lieut A. Blair 
to be First Lieut by p. vice Williams; W. I)om- 
villc, Gcut to lie Second Lieut, by p.viee Blair. 

45th Fool.— R. Mu tin sell, Gent, to be Ens. by 
p. vice* Erskinc, iet. 

6 th Foot —Lieut -Col. the Hon. II. II Mo- 
lvneux, from G,~th Fool, to be Lieut-Col. vice 
Bunbuiv, c\eli. 

Gfith Foot.— E. M. lUvenpoit. Gent, to lie 
Ens by ]». v ice Clinic, prom 

f*7th Foot. — Lieut. Col. T. Bi.nbnry, from 
G(*th Foot, to be Lient.-Col. v ice Moh ueux, w ho 
exrh. 

87tli Foot.— Lieut. «T. Du Vernol to tie Capt. 
by p vice U.iy.rct; Sctoud Lieut W. lUd- 
clid'to be Fir-t Lieut by p.viee Du Veinet ; 
A. Murrav, Gent, to be Second Lieut, by p. vice 
R.adeliff**. 

89th Fool. — Lieut R.T. Ilculy to be Capt by 
p. v it e Jones, ret.; Ens F. It. Palmer to be 
Lieut, bv p. vice Tlcnlv ; A. Pi n oll, Gent, to be 
Ens. by p. v ice Palmer. 

92d Foot —Capt II. M.ickay, from li.p. 27tli 
Foot, to bi> Capt. vice B. Duff, cxch. 

81th Foot.— Eus C. Leckej to be Lieut, by p. 
vice Murray, rot.; P. Hill, Gent, to be Ent.’by 
p. v ice Lerkey. 

Unattached’ — Cn,t. II. Fane, from 4th Diag. 
Guards to be Major by p. ; Ens. .1, Curiie, from 
GGtli Foot, to lie Lieut, by p. 

Hospital Star. — Surg. G. Mann, from h.p. 
93d Foot, to Ik* Surg. to the Tfrncoa, vice II. 
Frunklitig, ret. ; Assist.-Suig. J. Foster, M.l). 
from fttli Drag, (iuards to be Sure, to the Force. 

To be Assist -Surgeon*» to the Forces— J Sin- 
elair, Gent, vice Blakeuev.app. (otheG7th Foot; 
J. Watkins, Gent, vice 11. Bell, res. 

Staff. — Brevet Lieut. -Col. J. Campbell, on li.p. 
unatt. to bu Town Major at *-t. Helena. 

Memorandum.— The Christian names of Ens. 
Pugh, of 90th Foot, nre Charles Vaughan ; Ma- 
jor w, Morris, upon h.p. unatt,, and Lieut. 11. 
Fry, upon h p. lOOlli Foot, have* nee n allowed to 
retire trom the service by the sale of unattarlied 
commissions, they being about to become settlers 
in the colonies. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES. AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Hfprch 15, at Southsca, the Lady of Com. 
Parry, R.N. of a son. 

At Moystown, the Lady of Co}. L’Estrange, 
of a son. *■ 

In Dublin, the Lady of.Capt Marsh, ,11th 
regt. of a son. 

March 1 57, at Soutlisea, the Lcdy of T. 
Mitchell, Esq. Sujgeon, R.N. of a son. 


ftarch 18, at Marehall-IIall, Dublin, tlie 
Lady of Capt, T. M. Mason, R.N. of a son. 

April 6, at Tenby, the Lady of Lieut. T. W. 
Noble, H. M. S/Tribiine, of a daughter (still 
bom). 

At Htonehouse, Devonport. the Lady of Lieut, 
and Adjt. Bratton, R.M. of a sob. 

■ fApril 9, the Lady of G. K. Forman, Esq. 
Surgeon of H.M.S. Excellent, of a daughter. 

At Ardmore, Co. Londonderry, tho Lady of 
Major Jones, 12tli regt, of a daughter, 
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MARRIAGES. 

Oct. 14, at Gliazeepoor, East Indies, Lieut. L. 
Desborough, 3d Jluffsji eldest son of the late 
Llout.-General Desborough, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of Col. Cameron, of the lJuffs. 

At Alverstoke, Lieut. J. B. Driffiold, R.N. to 
Emily, daughter of Cant. Carter, R.N. 

Feb. 10, at Malta, Lieut. T. S. Brock, 1I,M.S. 
Beacon, to Miss Dickson. 

At South Stone ham Church, Lieut. -Colonu^ 
Wm. Rogers, late 2d Drag. Guaids, to Caroline, 
daughter of the late Wm. Bridges, Enq. 

M.ijor F. Ilill, 53d wgt. and nephew of Lard 
11111, to Miss Briughurst, only daughter of tho 
late Major Hiinghuigt, Gren. Guards. 

Lieut. W. IT. Phibbs, 25tli icgt. to Mary 
Anne, daughter of the late Rev. T.llailcliflc. 

At St. George's, II an over- square, Capt. J. II. 
Humridgc, R.N lo Hairiet Agues, duughter of 
tiie Rigid lion. II. Elliot. 

At St. George 1 ’*, IIav over square, Capt. G. R. 
Johnston, to Clara Maria, youngest daughter of 
R. T. Blunt, Esq of Dor set- square. 

March 24, at Edinburgh, l ‘apt. W. Rutlierfurd, 
R.N. I. to Margaret, second daughter of Capt. 
Knight, lt.N. of Jordan ston, Perthshire 

April 2, at Deptford, Caul. Castle.., R.N. to 
Emma, second daughter of Capt. Superintendent 
Sir John Hill, K.C. II. * 

April 7. at Ci nig Paik, Lanaiksidr *. Capt J . 
A. Wilson, 11. A. to Marion, eldest d.uiglitei of 
the Rei. Louis Balfour, of Culmtou. 

In Edinburgh, Mnjoi Young, 7-hh Iligh- 
Inndeis. lo S.uali, daughter of the late T. 
Milles Riddell, Esq. Miiliugshiie. 

A pul 14. at r.ast Stouchmisc, Lieut. George 
Elliot. R.M. to Jane, second daughtei of the 
lilt.' It. Passmore. Esq. 

April 10, at Sopley, Hants, Lieut. Eduard 
Lionel N\ olley, 11th legt. to Susannah Sophia, 
lliird daughter of Lieut. Col. ltailt, late Deputy 
Adjf.-Gen. ul the Mediterranean. 

Apiil 21. at Portsmouth, Colonel Napier, to 
Mrs. Aleoek, u alow of the late Capt AJcnck, 
R.N., and niece of the late Admiial Sir Then. 
Foley , G C 11. 

At Castletown Roclie, Iieland, Capt. Warden 
Flood, 51st Light Inf miry . to Mary, daughter 
of I.ieut. Gen. the lion, ^rtluu Grove Annebley, 
ol Ami's Grove, Cork, niece to the late Maiquis 
of Sligo. 

. DEATHS 

Aug 2S, r<:n, at Calcutta, Lieut. Donnithorne, 
lltli icgt. 

Get 27, at Stade, Lieut.- Col. Bruckman, R. If* 
lute German Legion. 

Oct. 31, Lieut -Col. Ryan uuatt. 

Jan. 15, a. Halifax, Nova Scotia, Lieut. 
Sluail, it p. 71^t regt. 

Jan. 18, at Honduras, Ensign Gun, 2d Wed 
India regt. 

Jan. 22, at Dominica, Lieut. Ireland, 7Cth 
regt. • 

At Jamaica, Quarter-Master Copse), 3Gth 
regt* 

Jan. 24, at Edinburgh, Capt. Frazer, li.p. 3d 
West India regt. 

Jau. 28, Capt. Browne. h.p.GOtli regt. 

Feb. 3, at Dublin, Capt. Suowe, late 90 1 Vet. 
Butt. 

Capt. Stark c, R.M. 

— Capt. Me. Douglas, R.M. * 

Feb. 7, at lloxtou, Capt. Prime, late 4tli Vet. 
Batt. 

Feb. 14, mt Hull, Liont. Lamb, late 4th Vet* 
Batt. 

Fob. 18, Major Von Muller, li.p. 1st Hussars, 
late GermannLieglon. 

Feb. 24, Major Clarke, late 11th Vet, U*tt. 


Feb. 25, QuArtor* Master Holt, h.p. 6th Gar. 
Batt. 

Feb. 26, at Cockermonth, Lieut, flagger, late 
7th Vet. Batt. 7 

Feb. 28, Surgeon Orton, 12tii regt* 

March 2, Capt, Carron, unlit. 

March 3, Capt. Irviue, h.p. 4Vth regt 
March 5, Surgeon D. M. M'Gibbon, Staff. 
March 18, Capt Fulton, 27th regt. 

March 26, at Naas, Lieut, and Adjt. Lee, 89th 
regt. 

March 28, at Edinburgh, aged 64, Capt. John 
Fyffe, retired. — Ho wad made Lieutenaut. April 
17H2, and Commander, in 1798. On tho expe- 
dition to Quiberou, in that year, he commanded 
tho ' (tyclflps troop-ship ; and for hid services 
during the Egyptian campaign he was pre- 
sented by tho Grand Seignior with u gold 
medal, lie afterwards removed to the Rein- 
deer, 18-gun sloop. nnd captured several piiva- 
teeis in the West Indies. He also iought a 
gallant uction with two French brigs, each of 
lieqily equal force to the Reindeer. He was 
made Post, October 13tli, 1807, and dues not 
appear to June been subsequently employ H. 

April 1, at Alfred Place, Brampton, tm in- 
fant wm of Lieut. W. S. Hall, ageqpix mouths. 

At the Naval IIu-*pitul, Slouehouse, A. I). 
Wilson, Esq. Smgeoii R.N. aged 41. 

AfiilG, at Long fold, Cornet Charles Jones, 
14lii Light Drag. 

At Ablieyleiv., Capt. II. Oultou, late 29tli regt. 
At Malnie-luiry , Lieut. C. Strong, R.N. ngeil 
61. • 

At Jersey, Mr. G. Rnm&den, Master, R.N. 
I.ieut. Bartholomew Sullivan, R.M. 

At Civ a House, Scotland, Lieut-Colonel 
Cliailcs M'Quarrie, formerly of the 42d Royal 
Highlanders. 

At Cosgrove Priory, Northampton, Admiral 
Sir Robert Moursora, K.C.B. aged 75. 

(\ipt. Wm. Kempthorue, R.N, 

At Du ftriti, near Fishguard, aged 96, Corn. 

J. Morgan, R.N. 

At Mcie, aged 51, Capt. J. C. Morris, R.N. 

At Fennov, Lieut. Melealf, 95th regt. 

A pill 7. at Torquay, Devon, aged 07. Anne, 
eldest daughter ot the late Alderman Sir 1$. 
Turner, lit. M P., Major of the lion. Aitillery 
Company, who distinguished himself ns Com- 
mandant of the Loudon Military Foot Associa- 
tion, during the riots of June, 178*). 

April 14, at Dumfries, Captain Charles James 
Hope Johnstone, R.N. 

April, 26, ut his house, Yoik Gate, Regent’s 
Paik, Capt. Henry K iter, h.p. C2d regt. F.R.S. 

Lieut.- Col. J. T. Keyt, C.B„ whose death 
w e record* d last mouth, was, in 1798, appointed 
from the South Hants Militia as Ensigu in the 
61st Regt., which lie joined at Madras in July, 
1799; in Fcbiuary 1800, the regiment wyit flora 
thence to Tiincomalee, and blioilly aftei to Co- 
lumbo. The 21st Februiry, 1800,‘ho obtained 
his Lieutenancy, auil in that year was appointed 
Assistant Military Auditor-Gcncialat Columbo, 
Colonel Limlsey , of the Madras At my, being at 
that time tho Auditor-General at Ceylon. In 
the early pint of the year 180.1, upon the break- 
ing out of the Caudian war. be officiated as Mili- 
tary Auditor-General, and Member of the Mili- 
tary Board ; tlic duties connected with which lie 
qxecutcd till the ret urnofthe Army fioni ( \iudy, 
tGicn lie resumed liiadlfflcof .Vshistaut Military 
Auditor-General. In June 1803, lie commanded 
a detachment of the 51st Ki^t , which funned 
ping of an escort w ith tlic ILm Governor North, 
tomeet the 1st Adigaur at Dam Cadmiali, in 
the Candia% country, for the purpose of arrang- 
ing the houudanes of some newly- acquired pos 
sessions in that country, and during the inter- 
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view the garrison which had bee^ left in Candy 
were murdered. In Opt. he was with a detach- 
ment under the late Major M'Pherson, 12th 
Foot, which made an attack on a depot of arms 
at apiece in the Candbin country called Butti- 
gidera, and performed other trifling services in 
the war. The 4tlp June, 1804, he was promoted 
to a company in the filst Beat., by purchase, 
and in the same year was appointed Deputy 
Military- Auditor-Gteneral in Ceylon. In March, 
1807, the regiment embarked for England at 
Point de Galle, andin Sept, landed at Graves- 
end. In July, 1808, the regiment formed part of 
Sir D. Baird’s expedition for Corunna, and he 
was wUh it in the retreat from Astorga to Co- 
runna.* In July, 1809, lie accompaniiidtii# regt. 
to Walcheren, and was present during the bom- 
bardment of Flushing. In Jan. 1811, he sailed 
with three companies from Toibay for Lisbon, 
and upon the ariivol of thu whole of Sir Joseph 
Yorkws fleet, proceeded up the country in pur- 
suit of Massena. He was at the siege of Bada- 
jos, in June, 1811, but in the autumn of t^-it 
ear returned to England for the restoration of 
is health. In 1818 he wus for a short time Su- 
perintendent of recruiting parties on the new 
system, and ^stioned at Kidderminster, in Wor- 
cestershire, in Nov. of the same year, he again 


embarked for Lisbon, and rejoined his regt. nt 
Moimenta, near Goevia, in Portugal, in Jan. 
1813. At the battle of Vlttoriahe was acting 
Mqjor of the regiment ; and was wounded on tlio 
heights above Lesacn, in the Pyrenees, on the 
31it August, 1818, where .the olst had twelve 
officers killed and wounded. In consequence of 
his wound he was sent to St. Andero, hut re- 
joined the filst at Cstaritfc upon the Nive, in 
Dec. 1818. He was with the a severe 

shirmtsh opposite Perehorade, anjgdft the battle 
of OrtliJs. He left Bordeaux for gftymouth in 
June, 1914, and the 4th of that mojifti received 
the hi evet of M alor. H e ftnb&rkedrom Ports- 
mouth 23d March, 1815, for Ostrnd. In April, 
1815, he was appointed by CoL Mitchell, or the 
filst, to command tho light companies of his bri- 
gade, consisting of the 14th (3d batt.) 23d and 51st 
regts. For his services in this command at tho 
battle of Waterloo, he was promoted to the rank 
of Lieut.-Colonel, and subsequently appointed a 
Companion of the Bath. He continued with his 
regimont near Paris until Dec. 1815, and arrived 
with it in Englund, 3d Jan , 1816. The 29th 
May, 1828, he was appointed Lieut.- Colonel of 
the 84 th Foot, with uhioh regiment he uas, on 
service in Jamaica at the dale of his demise. 


METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 

KEPT AT THE OBSERVATORY OP CAPT. W. H. SMYTH, AT BEDFORD. 
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ON THE MORTALITY AMONG OFFICERS OF THE BRITISH AJMtflT* 

In an article on Military Pensions in the February NumW jbf this 
Jourp&l, we submitted an abstract of the mortality among’British sol- 
. diers serving at home, and in our variout colonies abroad, and we are 
now Induced to extend that investigation to the ratio of mortality among 
Officers, from a conviction ^hat there are few subjects more likely to 
create an interest among our military readers, 

This has become the more nec&sary, as we And that our abstract of 
the mortality among soldiers, though extneigely valuable for the Mr- 
poses to which it has been applied, affords by no means accurate data 
for judging Of the mortality among officers exposed to the same climate. 
In some stations which appear extremely unhealthy to soldiers, the rate 
of mortality among officers is comparatively trifling, and the aggregate 
of deaths throughout the Army, among the former class, is nearly 
double what it is among the latter. Hence the necessity of the present 
investigation, in order to prevent our being led into erroneous conclu- 
sions as to the comparative healthiness of different stations. 

To those officers whdse lot is likely «oon to be cast in a foreign 
land, it must no doubt be of considerable moment to know the de- 
gree of mortality to which they are likely to be exposed in their future 
destination. To those whose constitutions diave been broken by the 
baneful influence of a tropical climate, and who are anxiously looking 
out for an exchange to some station more congenial to health, it must 
also be an object of importance to have exhibited, in a vidimus of this 
kind, some" accurate data for discovering the land of promise of which 
they are in Bearch ; while to the seniors of eadh rank, it is no Jess 
interesting than useful to be thus enabled to ascertain the probability 
of attaining their promotion by death vacancies, ere they expend their 
money m purchasing. 

Indeed, the importance of our present investigation, both in a mili- 
tary and statistical ^>oint of view, is such as to have , induced the utmost 
attention in arriving at accurate conclusions, in. which we believe we 
have been tolerably successful. For if, as we stated in a former 
article, it was difficult, if not impossible, to legislate with any degree of 
accuracy on the subject of soldiers’ pensions, without a Btrict reference 
to the rate of mortality among that class of individuals both prior and 
subsequent to their being admitted on the out-pension list, it is no less 
difficult, no less impossible, to lay down regulations either for the pro- 
motion or retirement of officers, without 6m ascertaining the mortality 
to which 4hey are subject, as well when employed on active service, 
as after their retirement on half-pay. It has arisen from a neglect of 
these principles that our half-pay regulations, even at the present mo- 
ment, present the extraordjnary anomaly of the retirement to old officers 
being exactly in the inverse proportiQn to their length of service. Of this 
we need adduce no better instance than that the halfspy to a lieutenaut 
reduced after seven years' service, is 4ft 6d» a day, wnjjiMto one reduced 
after seventeen years' service, it is exactly the same. But a reference 
to the Annuity Tables shows that the annuity* in the shape of halfway 
to the junior officer is, feom the ptobaole difference of age, at least 15 . 
per cent. fcoTe valuable than a similar annuity to the senior, who thus, 
jfor ten additional year d «en»A. receives 15 per c&nt . less of reward* 
tl. S. Journ, No. 79, Jpxx, 1835. I V 
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We shall have occasion to refer more particularly to this subject, 
wlien we come to consider the question of promotion and half-pay, 
which,. we purpose doing in a future Number. We only adduce the 
above « as a^ proof of the necessity of our half-pay regulations being 
determined* by the age, length of service, and probable duration of life, 
of the officers to whom it is grahted. 

Lest any doubts should be entertained of the accuracy of our results, 
it may be aB well to state the authority oca which they are founded. In 
the absence of all official documents, w e fi* 8 t endeavoured to ascertain the 
ingrtality among the officers of each regiment, by a reference to the return 
ofleaths in the Annual afccT Monthly Army Lists. These, being pub- 
lished by authority, we trusted would have been sufficiently accurate for 
our purpose ; but on investigation, we found many deaths to have beeh 
reported twice, several omitted altogether, some inserted after the offi- 
cers had retired from the service, and a few of our friends unceremo- 
niously consigned to the tomb, though still in the land of the living. 
We were at length obliged to have recourse to an examination of all 
the Gazettes for the last nine years, which showed the death vacancies 
as they were filled up, and thus formed a check hy which to test the 
accuracy of our present conclusions. 

But in order to establish the comparative healthiness of our various 
colonics, it was necessary to ascertain, not merely the mortality among 
the officers of each corps, but also the Btation where the corps was serv- 
ing at the time that mortality took place, and this, from the want of 
official documents, became a matter of no small difficulty. Wc were 
indebted for our information on this head to the List of Stations of 
Corps, published quarterly, since 1829, in the pages of this Journal, 
and We ascertained the stations for the three years previous to that 
period, by a diligent inspection of such military newspapers as were 
most likely to notice the stations of corps at home and abroad. We 
have been thus particular in stating the sources from which our inform- 
ation has been derived, in order to claim the indulgence of our readers 
for any trivial errors which may he found to exist, as Veil as to show the 
difficulties which we have had to contend with inj.hc preparation of a 
document of such manifest interest and importance to the service. 

As the return of deaths among the officers exhibited in the Monthly 
Army List does not, in a number of instances, specify where the decease 
took place, it would at first sight appear that wc possess no means of 
distinguishing the mortality among those with the service companies 
abroad, from those serving with the depdt companies at home. But 
this is an objection much easier obviated than would at first sight be 
supposed. Even if the station where the decease took place Were known 
to us, it is pretty obvious that it would not answer our purpose, as many 
who die with the depGt companies at home have probably returned from 
the service companies in bad health, and their decease would much 
more fairly be attributable to the climate whence they came, than to that 
in which it actually took place. By the following process, however, we 
believe that we^h&ve been able to arrive ^at a much more accurate con- 
clusion on the subject than could possibly have been attained by any 
other means. " 

Having first established the rate of mortality among British Infantry 
officers, during the period they liave br*en on' home service’ with their 
regiments, it is obvious tha^ this, under certain modifications, affords a 

t *. ... 
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a pretty fair criterion for judging of the mortality incident to officers 
also serving at home with the depflts of regiments stationed abroad*— 
this being deducfed from the total number of deaths amoffg alt rite offi- 
cers of these corps, during any specific period, the difference is the true 
mortality of the station to which the service companies fdre exposed* 
which, divided among the establishment of officers belonging to those 
companies, wilf give the accurate, ratio per cent, of the mortality for 
that station. This operational’ 11, however, be best understood when it 
comes to be illustrated by example. 

Some may suppose, however, that even all the care we have U)cen 
to arrive at accurate conclusions is, to 3 ‘considerable extent, rendered 
ineffectual by the want of information as to the mortality which takes 
place among officers after they have sold out or retired on half- nay, ift 
consequence of bad health contracted on foreign service ; and tnis ob- 
jection we are partially disposed to adgiit, though we do not believe it 
exists to such an extent as materially to affect our conclusions. The 
regulations of the service now prevent all officers from selling out on 
death-bed, or when threatened with speedy dissolution * ; and even if 
there was a disposition to elude or counteract this, the officer senior for 
promotion to a death vacancy, would, in general, take pretty good care 
that a regulation which had been established for his behoof, should not 
thus be rendered nugatory. Several years £go, we believe, the custom 
of the service was much more lax in this respect, and that dead as well 
as dying officers have not un frequently been gazetted out, as having sold 
their commissions. But such instances, we may safely assert, have 
rarely occurred within the last nine years. Indeed, the only case we 
can discover, in which it appears at all probable, is that of Lieutenant 
Storey, of the 1st Life Guaids, who is gazetted as having sold out on 
the 18th February, 1828, while his death is reported in the March Army 
List, as having taken place only two days thereafter, and whom we have 
accordingly included in our abstract as one of the officers deceasing 
in that corps, tlioqgh, nominally, he had retired from it. 

That the extent of mortality ib not materially affected by officers 
selling out is clearly established by the circumstance, that the numbers 
deceasing among our household troops and cavalry* with whom this 
privilege exists in its fullest extent, is to within a trifling fraction the 
same as the mortality among the non-commissioned officers of the 
"Royal Guard of France, who are also employed exclusively on home 
service , but with wfiom no such privilege exists . The mortality too 
among officers of our engineers, artillery, and marines, as wc # shall 
hereafter have occasion to show, is proportionally much less than among 
officers of British Infantry, though equally liable to service in all the 
colonies, except the East Indies, whereas, sinfce purchase does not exist 
in these corps, the mortality in them would of course have been much 
greater than in Infantry, if the number deceasing in that branch of the 
service was materially diminished by the privilege of selling out. 

Our results would be much more affected by the number retiring on 
lmlf-pay, after contracting disease threatening early Jissolution, were it 
not for .the circumstance that the health of an officer so retiring is likely 

* We believe the practice now is, that the^urchase .money is not handed over to . 
the teller, *till two months afWr he has sent in his rAignation, that, in the event of 
his decease before then, it may be returned to the purchaser, and the step filled Up 
as a death vacancy. , ^ 8 
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to require constant medical aid, and lie knows well that the small pit- 
tance of half-pay allowed him would not be sufficient to cover his doc- 
tors’ ani apothecaries’ bills, setting aside altogether the other numerous 
expensls consequent on bad health. As an officer is provided with all 
.these, gratis, at his corps, he generally prefers lingering on there, and 
will even brave again the climate which proved his bane, with the hope- 
less certainty of death before him, jn preference to encountering the 
risk of neglect and starvation at home, without the society of his brother 
officers to cheer the solitude of his sick bed. 

^here are some, no doubt, possessed of means to insure them the 
requisite comforts at home, 0 who may avail themselves of the retirement 
of half-pay, when apprehensive of premature dissolution, but in Infantry 
these are comparatively few. The greater number of our military friends 
who have retired from active service, have been induced to do so, not so 
much from any apprehension of early dissolution, as from having attained 
to that age when a military life ceases to possess attractions, or from an 
anxiety to avoid subjecting their constitution to a recurrence of the 
diseases incident to colonial service. 

Even these causes, however, we are perfectly disposed to admit must, 
to a certain extent, reduce the mortality among officers on actual service 
below its true ratio, but that no very large proportion of those who retire 
on half-pay die prematurely is sufficiently evidenced by the fact, that the 
deaths, (particularly among the higher ranks on the half-pay list, are 
amazingly few — fewer, indeed, than would be likely to occur at similar 
ages in civil life; and we have no doubt, if we took the trouble of ex- 
tending our investigation also to the subaltern ranks, that the extent of 
mortality would be found equally moderate. 

At all events, the results which we have obtained may be safely 
deemed a sufficiently accurate approximation to enable us to judge how 
far the climate of each of our colonies is prejudicial or congenial to the 
constitution ; and as they undoubtedly afford the best possible data for 
judging of the probabilities of promotion in future years, we have the 
Jess hesitation in submitting them to our readers, even with all their 
unavoidable imperfections. 

The result of our investigation will accordingly be found comprised 
in the three following abstracts : — 

I. Abstract of the Mortality among the officers of the British House- 
hold Troops and Cavalry, from 1826 to 1835, distinguishing the 
deaths among the Cavalry employed exclusively on home service 
from those in the corps serving in the East Indies. 

II. Abstract of the Mortality among the officers of the British Infan- 
try of the Line, from 1826 to 1835. — From this abstract fi deduced 
the mortality in each rank, as well as the probable mortality of 
each of the colonies in which the regiments have been stationed. 

III. Abstract of the Mortality among the officers of the various 
Colonial Corps in the British service, from 1826 to 1835. 

These abstraqta sjfecify the yea r s in which the deaths have been re- 
ported, not thosein which they actually took place ; so that a consider- 
able portion of the mortality in 1826 is what occurred abroad in the 
latter end of the year 1825, and so on with eftch successive year. We 
have been obliged to ado[ t this general system, from the impossibility 
of ascertaining the exact dates when each death took place ; but as it has 
been pursued uniformly throughout the whole period, it is not likely to 
lead to apy erroneous results; It must 
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No. I. — Abstract of the Mortality among the Officers of the British Household Troops and Cavalry, from 1826 to 1335. 
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It must also be kept in view, that these abstracts include deaths by 
accident as well as disease ; it being impossible for us in every instance 
to distinguish between those two causes. The deaths Reported in 1826 t 
in Abstract «No. II., also include a few officers killed during the latter 
part of thecBurman war, and also at Bhurtpore ; and the deaths in 
1884 include the officers killed at Coorg. Tne number of these, how- 
ever, is so small, that in estimating the mortality at each Presidency,' we 
did not conceive it necessary to deduct them, especially as it would have 
tended to render our calculations more complex. 

In these abstracts we have taken no notice of the Staff, except such 
as otherwise hold regimental rank, principally because our present cal- 
culations have been instituted, as well with a view to some future ob- 
servations on the subject of promotion, as to ascertain the mortality 
incident to particular climates ; and we conceived that the trouble of 
three additional columns for fhe deaths among paymasters, quarter- 
masters, and surgeons, would scarcely have been compensated by $te 
additional information it would have afforded us. 

The deaths among the officers of the Foot Guards, in Abstract I., 
have been classed according to the ir Armv rank. Regimentally, the 
Lieutenant- Colonels only hold the rank of Captain ; the Captains that 
of Lieutenant ; and the Lieutenants that of Ensiim respectively. (See 
Table, p. 149.) , 

It thus appears that the mortality among the officers of the House- 
hold Troops, Dragoon Guards, and Dragoons, excepting the Cavalry in 
India, amounted only to 53 in nine years, being 5{j, or 5*888 per an- 
num ; and as none of the above corps have been out of the JJnited 
Kingdom, with the exception of the short period of 18*27 and 1828, 
that the 10th and 12th Light Dragoons, 1st battalion Grenadier, and 
2nd battalion 3rd Foot Guards, served in Portugal, the above may be 
assumed as a pretty fair criterion of the mortality to which officers are 
subject, when exclusively employed on home service. 

In order to determine the ratio of deaths per cent,, it next becomes 
necessary to ascertain the number of officers among whom the above 
mortality of 5J, or 5*888 per annum has taken place* ; and as there has 
been little or no variation in the amount of officers of the Household 
Troops, or Cavalry, during the last nine years, except a few second 
majors of Cavalry reduced, we shall lake the officers according to their 
numbers in the Army List for December, 1S34, viz. : — 


0 

Lt.-Col. 

Majoiti. 

Capt. 

I 

Lieut. .Cornet*, fotul of .ill 

| j Rtinkb. 

Household Cavalry . . . 

7 Regt*, Pragoon Guards . 

\% ftegts. Light Dragoons . . 

Total . • . 

ft 

fltgh ffask.— OAlftdier Guards 
' Coldstream do. 

3d Foot Guards . 

• 

Total . , 0 . 

H 

0 

11 

14 

24 

44 

72 

29 ! 26 

61 1 34 

102 58 

1 

88 

157 

258 

22 

31 

140 

192 118 

503 

1 

1 

1 

ti 

2 

2 

26 

1G 

16 

39 1 23 

22 15 

26 13 

92 

56 

60 

l 

7 

58 

87 , 5S f 



* To such of our readers as may not be convefsant with these kind of calculations, 
it will perhaps appear rather ludicrous thus to subdivide an officer into muffa, or to 
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Thus among 503 officers of Cavalry, and 206 of Foot Guards, making 
a total of 711, the mortality has been only 5f annually, being at the 
rate of *838, .or little more than \ per cent. • 

This mortality at first sight appears exceedingly low, but it jrfl] not 
excite so much surprise when we consider that, with the e^peption pro- 
’ bably of a few field officers, "the individuals, over whom our observations 
extend are all young men in the very prime of life, probably between 
the ages of 16 and 35. They are* liable to no hardships ; suffer little 
from exposure ; have never Berved in foreign climates, and are led by 
their profession to take that extent of exercise most conducive to health. 
Medical attendance too is always at hand, andRhus no doubt many diseases 
are checked in their commencement, which, in civil life, might have 
been neglected till they proved fatal. It is also to be presumed that, un* 
less originally possessed of a good constitution, and a considerable share 
of. bodily vigour, they would not have adopted the profession of arms. 

The Carlisle Tables, exhibiting the ^decrements by death among all 
classes, whether originally healthy or otherwise, show that the above mor- 
tality corresponds to that in civil life at the age of 28, which we should 
suppose is rather above .than below the average of the officers of our 
{iousehold Troops and Cavalry. * 

It thus appears that, so far as regards the officers exclusively em- 
ployed on home service, the military profession is not more hazardous, 
or subject to a higher degree of mortality than that incident to the 
occupations of civil life. It is an interesting fact, which shows how 
nearly the mortality, in similiar occupations, and under similar circum- 
stances, wiil approximate, even in different countries, that the deaths 
among 2648 non-commissioned officers of the Koval Guard of France, 
amounted, on an average of six years, from lb'20 to 1826 inclusive, to 
only 24*, being T ® 0 percent., or about ,^ 0 percent, more tlian the deaths 
among our own officers exclusively employed on home service; and even 
this slight shade of difference is easily accounted for, when we consider 
that the climate of the United Kingdom is rather more favouiable to 
longevity than tlfat of France ; that non-commissioned officers are more 
liable to exposure in the course of their duties than their superiors are, 
and that the ages or that class in the French Guard must be rather more 
•than the average of our officers, as they are principally chosen from the 
non-commissioned officers of the; Line, whose six years of conscription 
service have expired, and consequently few, if any of them, can be under 
26 years of age. 

We defer our remarks as to the mortality among the cavalry officers 
in the East Indies till we come to consider that of the Infantry officers 
in the s4me climate. 

The data afforded by the preccding^abstrapt are not sufficiently ample 
to enable us to estimate the comparative mortality among the different 
ranks of officers ; but we shall endeavour to draw some conclusions on 


represent a portion of him by thrge figurcs # of a decimal ; hut to have rejected these 
fractional parts altogether, would, in many instances, have left to very erroneous re- 
sults, and so far as we are aware, there is no better or more intelligible mode of 
expressing them than that which we have adopted. , 

• See article, by Mr. Marshall, Deputy inspector General of Hospitals, on the • 
Mortality in the French Army, published m the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal, No. 120, * 
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the subject from the following sheet Abstract, No. II., in which we are 
possessed of more extensive materials. 

By this abstract, then, it appears that the deaths of regimental officer* 
of all rank8,,exclu&ive of the Btaff, have amounted in the course of nine 
years to 6581, being on an average 73J, or 73*11 1 annually. 

The next point is to ascertain the number and rank of the officers 
among whom this mortality has occurred. 

The Infantry of the Line, exclusive of ocolonial corps, has consisted 
since 1926 of 99 regiments and a Rifle, Brigade. Of these the Royals, 
the 60th, and the Rifles have two battalions, the rest only one, making 
in all 103 battalions, wherefef there are 20 battalions in the East Indies, 
on the war compliment of officers, and the establishment for each of the 
remaining 63 battalions is, with the exceptions aftermentioned, as 
follows ; viz. : — 



L col. 

i 

Mnj. jt’opt Lieu £n». Adjt. 

' 1 1 

Total. 

1 lieutenant-colonel, 2 majors. 10 cap- 

; 

j | 


tains, 12 lieutenants, 8 ensigns, 1 adjutant, 


1 1 


amounting in ull to ... 

83 

1GG 830 990 064 83 

2822 

But the 7th Fusileers have no ensigns ami 




20 lieutenants, lienee deduct ^10 ensigns 




and add 1 0 lieutenants .... 

• • 

.. .. 10 10 .. 

•• 


83 

1G(> 830 I006 1 <i:>4 83 

2822 

And there arc seven of the above corps 


j 


Light Infantry, which, with two battalions 


1 


of the GOth and two of the Rifles, have 10 i 



lieutenants instead of 12, and 10 ensigns in- J 



stead of 8, hence add to the ensigns and | 



deduct from the lieutenants 2X11 . > . . 

. . . . 22 22i . . 

i 1 



, 83 

160 830 98 4» G7g| 83 

2822 

Total exclusive of Indian establishment, ! 

• i 


the officers of which aTe2 lieutenant-colonels, 




2 majors, 10 captains, 22 lieutenants, 8 en- 




signs. 1 adjutant, for each regiment, except 


c 


the 13th Light Infantry, which has 10 lieu- 



tenants and 10 ensigns-, making m all 

i dO 

40 200 438 102 20 

900 

But previous to 1830 there were 1 cap-. | 

• 

1 

tain and 2 lieutenants moio in each regi- 1 



ment on the Indian establishment, which 1 



were subsequently reduced as vacancies 



occurred. These may therefore he reckon- ' 



ed as ‘having been on the sMcngth lor a 




half of the period, from 182G to 1835, or, 


- 


which is equivalent, half the number for the 




whole period, hence add , . • . 

' *• 

.. 10 20 .. .. 

30 


123 

20G|l040[l442 838 1033752 

And we may suppose that one half of the 




adjutants were lieutenants, the other half 




ensigns, therefore transfer these to their 




respective regimental ranks . , 

• 

• • 

.. .. 52 51 .. 

• • 

Total . , l 

123 

200,1040 1494 889 — 

3752 
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Hence the total number of officers is ascertained to be 3752. 

The annual number of deaths we have shown to be 73J, or 7^111. 

And consoquehtly the exact ratio of mortality is 1 '949, or within a 
fraction of two per cent, annually for all the officers of British ftfantry 
of the Linq^collectively. • # 

If wc come to subdivide this mortality according as it occurred among 
the several rank’s of officers, we fiqd it to have been as under : — 


Lieutenant-colonels 

Majors 

Captains * 
Lieutenants * 
Ensigns 



Number of 
uflirois among 
whom tin* 
mortality 
occimcu. 

Total 1 deaths 
in4m& years. 

Proportion 
died in one 
yent. 

Annual mor- 
tality pci 
rent. 

• 

• 

J23 

31 

3-444 

2 8 

• • 

20G 

34 

3-777 

1-833 

• 1 


t 18 7 

20 777 

2- 

1 

m • 

1494 

316 

33-111 

! 235 

• 

889 

I 

10- 

1-lJj 


The reason why the mortality among captains exceeds that of majors 
may probably be, that a large proportion of young men attained the 
former rank in 1826 and 1827 by purchasing unattached majorities, 
and then paying the difference to full pay* The number of captains 
who attained promotion in this way was also very considerable, but not 
in so large a proportion as the majors. It must also be kept in view, 
that among the captains are many who have attained that rank without 
purchase, by a long course of service ; whereas that class is much fewer 
among the field-officers, most of whom have been promoted rapidly by 
expending large sums in the purchase of their commissions. From 
these causes it is probable that the average age of majors docs not 
exceed that of captains, which will account for the rate of mortality 
being so nearly the same in these ranks. 

The excess of mortality among the lieutenants, as compared with the 
other ranks, may be partly accounted for by the circumstance, that 
within the last nin<* years a great number, who had been on half-pay 
since 1815, were again called into the service and appointed to regi- 
fnents in the East ami West Indies. Being at a more advanced period 
of life than is usual for officers of that rank, and the duties of a military 
profession proving very uncongenial to their former habits, they were 
probably more liable to the intluence of climate, and the deaths conse- 
quently more numerous. Indeed from our personal observation wu are 
aware that a very considerable proportion of the mortality among lieu- 
tenants m tropical climates has been of this class. 

The low rate of mortality among the ensignb may in part be accounted 
for by their being considerably younger than the other ranks, and a 
larger proportion being with the depots at home, which are composed 
of one half of the ensigns but only a third of the lieutenants and field- 
officers and two-fifths of the •captains. Ensigns, toiv are much more 
likely to avail themselves of the privilege of selling out on account of 
bad health, .as in the e\ent of their recovery they are still at a period 
of life which does not unfit them for Jbntering on another profession, 
and they*lo not make any considerable sacrifice of their prospects, by 
abandoning a service for whltdi their constitution has probably been 
unfitted. * 
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It next becomes necessary to subdiride the preceding 'mortality 
according to the stations on which it occurred, and first we shall pro- 
ceed to consider what proportion of it took place in thfs country. This 
will be a beef shown by the following extracts from Abstract No. II. of 
the mortality occurring among the officers of Infantry regimpnts during 
their tours of duty at home in the course of the last nine years: — 



Note . — The above corps marked P served in Portugal during the year 1 827 and part 
of 1828 which sen ice is included above as if it had been at home, it being scat cely 
necessary to make any distinction for to short a period. 


* This corps appears to have been at home longer than the usual period, which 
arises from their having been forwarded by small detachments to New Soutty Wales, 
and the head-quarteis embarking last- • 

t In the 92nd regiment, twy c apt ail j are reported as having died at home though 
the head-quarters had gone out to Gibraltar, but as they had never joined it their 
deaths could in no way ttfattributable to that clfenate. 
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The preceding total period of service divided by nin^ shows the 
average number of regiments stationed in the United Kingdom during 
the last nine«yeafs to have been 27 J-. * * 

The total number of officers in these corps, reckoning i lieutenant* 
colonel, 2 majors, 10 captains, 20 subalterns, and 1 adjutant, or in all 
34 to each, amounts to 936. 

And the totaf mortality occurring among these in nine years is 96, 
or annually 10JJ, being at th<f rate of 1*14, or very nearly per cent. 

Whereas the annual mortality among officers employed exclusively 
on the home service was before ascertained to be *828 per -cent., thus 
the mortality in Infantry is greater that of (Cavalry by *312, making an 
excess of about 37 per cent. 

Of course among the Infantry there must have been a large propor- 
tion of the officers who had served for several years abroad, previous to 
the return of their corps to this country ,^and it might consequently have 
been expected that the mortality among a class of men whose constitu- 
tions had been previously exposed to the diseases incident to foreign 
climates, would prove considerably higher than among others whose 
lives had been spent exclusively in home service. 

Eight-tenths per cent, thus having been established as the annual 
rate of mortality among officers employed exclusively in home service, 
and one and one-seventh per cent, ns tlyj rate of mortality among 
officers of the Line during their tour of duty with their regiments in the 
United Kingdom, the next point is to ascertain the annual mortality 
among the officers serving at home, with the depots of corps of which 
the service companies are abroad. From the frequent interchange of 
officers which takes place between depot and service companies, how- 
ever, it is impossible to obtain any separate data to establish this point 
exactly, but it is very clear it must amount to something more than 
, H 0 , and less than ij per cent. It must he more than ^ per cent, 
because that is the mortality incident to officers who have never served 
in any of our cplonies, whereas the depots are partly composed of 
officers who have seen a good deal of foreign service. It must be less 
than 1} per cent., l^cause that is the mortality incident to regiments 
just returned from abroad, bringing with them many officers whose 
liealth has been seriously impaired by residence in a foreign climate, 
and whose decease, shortly after they arrive in this country, contributes 
no doubt very materially to increase the above ratio of mortality, as will 
at once be seen by a reference to the number of deaths in each corps in 
the preceding page. • 

Taking these considerations into view, it is probable, if we assume 
one per cent, as our estimate of the annual mortality among the officers 
of the depdt companies in this country, that it will not be far from the 
truth, or that at all events it will prove a sufficiently accurate approxi- 
mation to warrant the conclusions we have deduced from it. 

Having thus established the ratio of mortality among our officers 
on home service, we shall proceed to investigate what it amounts to 
in Qur several colonies abroad. The first station in point of import' 
ance is*— , 

„ THE EAST INDIES, % 

and the mortality occurring among the British Ln fan try officers in that 
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quarter of the globe, will bo best shown by the following extracts from 
the last Abstract, No. II. : — 


1 * 


1 

lVi iod 

Rank of Officers deceased. 


Total Dp 

t 


1 

or 






ceased of 

I BEN UAL PRESIDENCY. 

Service. 

Lt.-cols Majors 

Capts. 

Licuts. 

e 

tinsignt* 

all Kauks. 

3rd Foot 


• 

8 

i 

i r 

mm 


2 

13 

*13th do. 


m 

9 

, , 


Bl 


4 

14 

14th do. 



6 

o 

*• . . 

Km 


• . 

8 

1 6th do. 



6 

T 

* • 

n 


1 

12 

26th do. 



t 4 . 

, , 

• • 

wm 


• • 

5 

31st do. 



9 

. , 

i 

KS 


1 

13 

*38th do. 



9 

1 

3 

6 ! 

8 

2 

20 

*44th do. 



9 

3 

. , 


10 

1 

16 

*47 th do. 


• 

4 

, , 

1 


6 

1 

12 

49th do. 


• 

6 

, , 

1 


mm 

1 

14 

59th do. 


a 

3 

1 

m , 

2 

■n 

, , 

7 

*87th do. 


• 

2 

1 

•• 

1 

2 

•• 

■K 




-75 

10 

7 

35 

73 

13 

138 

(MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 





■ 



1st Foot, 2nd Battalion 

6 


1 

2 

HI 

4 

17 

26th do. 



o 

# , 

, , 

2 

mu 


3 

3Uth do. 



4 

1 

, , 

3 


1 

11 

39th do. 



3 

, , 

1 

2 

HI 

# , 

7 

*4 1st do. 


• 

9 

2 

m # 

8 

HI 

, , 

21 

*4"ith do. 


• 

9 

1 

2 


■9 

1 

11 

46th do. 


• 

8 

1 

1 


10 

3 

20 

48th do. 



9 

1 

• • 


mm 

1 

17 

*54th do. 


, * 

9 


• • • 


mm 

4 

19 

55th do. 



4 

1 

• • 

G 

mm 

, , 

12 

57tli do. 



, 3 

1 . . 

# # 

1 

i 

1 

3 

62ud do. 


• 

1 ' l 

1 .. 

1 

3 

i 


S 

63rd do. 


# 

, 1 

i . . 

. , 

. , 

i 


b 

*89th do. 


• 

! (> 

i 

i 

1 

2 

6 

•• 

8 




i 77 

7 

6 

51 

76 

. \ 

15 

! m 

I BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


r 1 " 






2nd Foot 



1 9 

i ! 

1 

2 

4 

2 

, 9 

Oth do. 

. 

. 

1 9 

, , 

2 

4 

6 

3 

' 15 

20ih do. 


. 

9 

. , 

. . 

5 

4 

1 1 

10 

40th do. 

. 

. 

1 8 

, , 

• • 

1 

5 

I 3 

9 

67jh do. 

• 

• 

1 

• • 

•• 

•• 

1 

i - 

1 

• 



36 

i 

o 

12 

20 

m 

44 


Note , — The regiments marked * having been serving during the Burman War, pro- 
bably increased ihe mortality in 1826 a little beyond the average rate of the three 
Presidencies. The 45th regiment was also stationed in the Burman provinces 
from 1826 to 1832, and the 41st regiment from 1832 to 1834, but we have in- 
cluded the mortality, while there, unaer that of the Madras Presidency, to which 
they belonged, there being little deference between the mortality of this station 
and that oi the continent of India. 

The total of the periods of serves in each Presidency divided by nine, 
shows the L number of regiments forming, the average establishment of 
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of each, from 1826 to 1835, to have been &J- for the Bengal, 8f for the 
Madras, and 4 for the Bombay Presidency. The regulated establish- 
ment for some tifhe past has been eight regiments for each of the Mad- 
ras and Bengal Presidencies, and four for the Bombay*; but occa- 
sionally regiments have been retained in the East Indies far a year or 
two after the corps appointed to relieve them arrived, which has led to 
the above fractional difference between the regulated and actual esta- 
blishment. • 

The total mortality among the; officers of all the regiments on the 
Indian establishment in the course of the last nine years is, then, as 
follows : — * 



Aternge 

establish- 

ment. 

Ranks of Officers Deceased. 

Total of^Moitali 
nil tanks, ty in 
in nine } each 
years. | yeni. 

Tit -cols. Majors. 

Copts 

M 

Licuts. 

Ensigns. 

Bengal Presidency 

8 i R«K 

10 

7 

33 

73 

13 

138 

13 * 

Madias do. 

1 8J do. 

7 

6 

54 

76 

15 

158 

17 $ 

Bombay do. 

4 do. 

1 

1 

2 

•12 

20 

9 

44 

44 

Total for all India |20§ do. 

18 

1 

15 | 

1 101 

• 

1G9 

37 

340 

I 3 H 

i 


Now we have already shown (p. 152) that the establish- 
ment of officers for 20 regiments in India amounts to . . 930 

Add proportion of officers for l of a regiment, which it 
appears have been extra on the establishment . . 42 

Total officers 972 


Of these 972 officers 340 have died in nine years, or about 
37 i annually, being in decimals ..... 37*777 

But, on a fair computation, we may suppose that at least 
one-fifth of the offidfers forming the establishments of Indian 
Xegiments are at home on leave, on duty, or not having yet 
joined, and these arc subject only to the mortality of one per 
cent., before established as the provable Tatio for officers thus 
situated. Hence deduct from the above mortality one-fifth of 
972, or 194 at one per cent 1*940 

Leaves for the true mortality per annum among the remain- 
ing four-fifths, or 778 officers supposed to be actually serving 
in India • . . - 35*837 

Being at the rate of 4 6 or 4£ per cent, annually for the whole con- 
tinent of India. 

By a statement published in the Madras Courier of October, 1816, 
it appears that of 1366 European gentlemen* exposed to the climate 
of India from 1813 to 1816, there died 115, being 3*S£ annually, or at 
the rata of very nearly four per cent. . 

• The statement does not specify what profession 4hese European gentlemen be- 
longed to, but as it mentions that l^iey belonged to a cla^s the most exposed to the 
climate, we are led to infer that they were military men. 
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But dividing these Europeans into classes According to the period of 
their residence in India, the mortality varied as under : — 

c* 


First Class. 

• 

Second Class. 

Third Class. 

Saving resided in India 
12 years and under, 

Having resided there 12 
years and not exceeding 
18 years, 

i 

Having resided there 18 
years and upwards, 

Nearly 4$ per cent. 

4 

About 3 J per cent. 

About 2 4 per cent. 


Now as the larger proportion of officers of King’s rcciments in 
India, have resided there less +han twelve years, *the mortality among 
them may be fairly held to belong to the first class, being 4-jf per cent., 
or within a fraction of uliat we have ascertained it to be, by our pre- 
vious calculations, extending over a different period — a coincidence 
highly corroborative of the accuracy of our results. 

The following exhibits the aggregate mortality of India, as ascer- 
tained from Abstract No. II., divided according to the Presidencies in 
which it occurred ; viz. : — * 


PRESIDENCY. 

* 

n 

If 

E g 

s*s 

££ 

o* 

Jl 

E * 
s 

A 

V 

8 

= 2 
jr 8 

f ft 

OPS 

3 

S 

1 

P. v 

35 

-= ei 

M 

t 3 

2 

a. 

c 

o 

rs . 

FA 

t: 

V - 
c 

ti w 

Sf 

g 

| 

© 

% 

3 

a 

s 

3 

H 

1 

Deduct proportion for Ofli 
c or* .it home. 

o 

S 

p^. 

13 

Jii 

13 

5 

§9 

w — • 
i- J 

s.8 

2 ° 
a S 

PS 

Bengal 

CO 

CM 

386 

77 

311 

15 33 

•77 

14*56 

4*f>8 

Madras • ' 

84 

398 


318 

17*55; 

•8 

16*75 

5-27 

Bombay 

4 

18G 

1)7 

149 

4 -68: 

•37 

4*51 

3* 

Total | 

20$ 

972 

194 

778 

37.77, 

1-94 

35*81 

IB 


The ratio per cent, of mot tali ty at each Presidency is obtained by 
dividing the annual mortality in column seven by the number actually 
exposed to the climate in column four, and if we reject the smaller 
decimals, it may be stated at about 4f for Bengal, 5J- for Madras, and 
3 for Bombay. 

It is interesting to observe how far these results, as to the compara- 
tive healthiness of the three Presidencies^ arc corroborated by the mor- 
tality among the officers of the liritish Cavalry corps serving there. 

By a reference to Abstract No. I., it appears that the total deaths 
among the officers of four Cavalry regiments in the East Indies 
amounted to 31 in the course oNnine years, being at the rate 0 of 3$, or 
8*444 per annum. t t , 
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^he number of officers of these regiments Appears by the 
Army" List of December, 1834, to amount to 10 lieutenant- 
colonels, 8 major!, 36 captains, 72 lieutenants, 32 cornets, an<I , 

4 adjutants, in all 9a / 2691 

And the annual mortality to be divided among them amounts, 
as above, to • . 3.444 

But deduct proportion of tlas mortality corresponding to one- 
fifth of the above nnniber, or 32 officers supposed to be at home 
on leave, on duty, or not having joined, and therefore liable 
only to a mortality of one per cent. . • 9 . . *320 

Leaves for the Indian mortality . . 3*124 

to be divided among the remaining four-fifths, or 130 officers supposed 
to be exposed to the climate, thus making the average mortality among 
the officers of Cavalry cor^ throughout India 2*4, or 2f per cent. 

Subdividing this mortality again into the Presidencies in wjjich it 
occurred, as \vc did with regard to, the Infantry officers in the pre- 
ceding page, it appears that the proportion in the Bengal Presi- 
dency was . . . . 21 29 

Madras Presidency 3 413 

Bombay do. . # 1*794 

or rejecting the smaller decimals, it may be stated at 21 for Bengal, 3| 
for Madras, and 1£ for Bombay. 

So it appears that both in Cavalry and Infantry the mortality among 
officers in the Madras Presidency is considerably higher than in Ben- 
gal, and nearly double what it is ill Bombay. 

To those who are an are of the superior advantages enjoyed by the 
British Cavalry in India, in regard to stations, it will not appear sur* 
prising that the mortality among the officers of that branch at each 
Presidency should be little more than a half of what it is among the 
Infantry. Murat and Cawnpore in the Bengal, Bangalore in the 
Madras, and Poonali in the Bombay Presidency, are the usual stations 
for British Cavalry, sand these in point both of climate, situation, and 
comforts, yield to none in India. The British Cavalry, loo, are much 
less subject to removal from one station to another, and thereby avoid 
the extra mortality incident to loftg marches, as well as the bad effects 
resulting to many constitutions, by removing from a station wherein 
they have, by a long residence, become acclimatized, to another which 
it requires some time ere they are equally well-inured to. , 

Having now completed our investigation, as to the mortality inci- 
dent to officers serving on the continent of India, we shall next proceed 
to inquire what is the proportion of deaths among officers stationed in 

CEYLON. 

The portion of British Infantry of the Line forming the garrison of 
this island consists of the service companies of four segiments, whereof 
the depdl companies remain at home, the officers taking their tour of 
duty with both. The total mortality in these regiments, during the 
period this island formed their headquarter station, appears to have . 
been as follows ; viz. : — * 
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This total of 15 officers deceasing in nintiffcars is equal to an 
annual mortality of I §, or . . . 1*666 

which has to be divided among tlfe service and depot companies 
in the following manner : — 

Deduct that portion of the mortality corresponding to the depot 
officers of these four regiments, — viz., 4 majors, 16 captains, 

16 lieutenants, 16 ensigns) or in all 52, at one per cent., the 
rate formerly established for the mortality among depot officers *520 

* 

Leaves for the mortality of Ceylon . 11 46 

which divided among the officers of the service companies of four regi- 
ments, — viz., 4 lieutenant-colonels, 4 majors, 24 captains, 32 lieute- 
nants, 16 ensigns, 4 adjutants, or in all 84, makes the annual ratio of 
mortality there ouly 1*364, or about 1 J- per cent. 

This is certainly a very low rate, and tends to *how how much the 
salubrity of tropical climates will vary under different circumstances, 
for when the 73rd regiment served in this colony during the Kandyan 
War, in 1819 and 1819, it lost, by disease alone, nor less than 1 4 officeis 
out of 50, being an annual mortality of nearly 15 per cent. Yet we 
now find, in more peaceable times, that the average of deaths among 
the officers stationed there only exceeds by a mere fraction that incident 
to home service. 

The deaths among the officers in the 19th Regiment between 1805 
and 1.815, when there were no military operations of any importance 
going on in the island, amounted to 12 in ten years, or 1 J- annually, 
and as that corps was then on the war establishment, it is probable the 
number of officers present would be between 40 and 50, thus showing a 
mortality, during that period, of about 2J per cent, per annum. 

It must no doubt appear very remarkable, that the mortality occurring 
among officers in Ceylon, should now be only one-fourth of what it is 
found to be in the Madras Presidency, to which it is contiguous. This, 
to a certain extenf, must be attributed to the circumstance of regiments 
in the former colony having four companies forming the depot at home, 
while* those in the latter have r nly one, and tliUB officers in Ceylon, 
whose health may have been slightly impaired by climate,- have a 
greater facility of returning home and taking their tour of duty with 
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he depots, thaii those in India. We believe if a comparison was insti- 
tuted of the mortality occurring among officers abroad, prior Mi sub- 
sequent to 1825, when these depots were established, that a verr great 
reduction would be found to have taken place : a circumstance which 
would argue very favourably, not only for the continuance of the present 
division of corj$ into service and depot companies, but also for the 
extension of a similar system to regiments serving in New South Wales 
and the East Indies. 4 

The mortality in the Ceylon Rifles, forming part of the garrison 
of this island, will be considered when ,w« come to investigate the 
proportion of deaths among the officers of colonial corps in Abstract 
No. III. 

The next station which comes under our observation is 


the MAimryus. 

The usual garrison ther& consists of the service companies of three 
regiments, but in consequence of the late disturbances it was increased 
by the service companies of the 9th regiment, and about half the service 
companies of the 82nd were retailed afttfr those of the 87th had arrived 
to relieve them, which added considerably to the average strength of 
the garrison. 

The deaths among the officers of the several regiments whereof this 
island Win the head-quarter station, appear from our Abstract, No. II. 
to have been as under : — 
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) 

•3 
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.. 

1 

1 
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S‘2nd 

do. 
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1 
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87th 

do. 

• 

t 
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Wth 

• 
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<) 

1 
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Total 


40 

• 

1 

•• 

4 

4 

l 

10 


The total periods of service divided by nine show that 3J wav the 
average number of regiments, of which this island lias been the head- 
quarter station, during the last nine years. 

And the mortality among the officers of these corps during 
that period has been 10, or per annum 1J, being in decimals 1*1 11 
Deduct the proportion of mortality corresponding to 43 offi- 
cers, being those of the depot companies of 3J- regiments at 
one per cent. . • . • . -4 30 

Leavqs for the annual mortality of this station . ‘681 

Which divided among 70 office^ of f the service companies of tliese 
regiments* makes the annual ratio Qf mortality among officers in the 
Mauritius only *973, or something less than one per cent. 

It tlius appears that the mortality among t>fficcrs in this island is con- 
U* S . Journ, No, 71), Jlni;, 18J5. t : /M 
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siderably less than in the United Kingdom, which may be accounted 
for by its being free from most of the endemic diseases peculiar to 
warm "latitudes, and though situated within the tropics, possessing, from 
its insular situation, a temperature not exceeding that of the south of 
France, anfl consequently highly favourable to longevity. 

We shall next proceed to investigate what proportion of the mor- 
tality among officers has occurred in#the 

WEST INDIES* 

which we have subdiviled toto Jamaica, and the Windward and Lee- 
ward Islands. 


The following exhibits the mortality of Jamaica, extracted from the 
preceding Abstract, No. II. : — 

c 





Hunk of Officers deceased. 

1 1 


Period* of 
Seuiee. 

Lieut-Col. 

Major. 

• 

• 

Captains. 

Lieute* 

mint*. 

Ensigns 

all Hanks 
deceased. 

8'h Foot • 

Years. 
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22<l do. • 

8 

i • 

i 

3 

5 

i 

ii 

33d do. • 

7 

m 9 


1 

6 

* * 

* 7 

37th do. • 

«> 



t , 


. . 

• • 

50th do. • 

I 



, . 




56th do. . 1 

1 4 
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. , 

2 
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3 

64ih do. . j 

1 

• • 


9 , 

1 

• « 

1 

77th do. . , 

8 

1 

■ * 

. . ! 

1 3 

1 

5 

84th do. . 

8 

p , 

9 9 

3 

6 

3 | 

1 12 

91fit do. 

5 


, 9 

o 

4 

i 

1 • » 

f* 

92d do. .» 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 f 

•• i 

I 

Total . 

1 

47 

*> 

l 

11 ! 

! “ 

5 

1 i 

15 


* 

The total periods of service divided by 9, show fnat 5* have been the 
average number of regiments of which this island lias been the head- 
quarter station during the last nine \;ears — 

And the mortality among the officers of these corps during that 
period has been 45, that is annually . . .5* 

Induct the proportion of mortality corresponding to 68 
officers, being those of the depdt companies of 5j[ regi- 
ments at one per cent, annually . . . ? 680 


Leaves for the annual mortality of this station . . 4*320 

Which, divided among 110 officers of the service companies of these 
regiments, makes the annual ratio of mortality among officers in Ja- 
maica 3 ’927, or.within a small fraction t)f four per cent. 

The following statement of the extraordinary mortality which occurred 
in L819 in the 92d regiment duringJ^ie first six months it was stationed 
in this island, will show how exceedingly difficult it is to arrive at any 
accurate conclusion on tnis subject, without extending our observations 
over a long series of*years 
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Commissioned (Officers 

Strength 

' 27 

Died. 

Ratio per Cnit 
in Six Mottos. 

10 

37 . 

Officers* Wives 

. & 

4 

*0 • 

Swl tiers . • 

650 

280 

43 

Soldiers* Wives • 

. 60 

20 

X 

Soldiers' Children 

CO 

38 

54 


Although ten officers thus* died in the first six months, only seven 
more died in the ‘course of the next eight years the corps served in that 
island ; consequently, the mortality during tl^tt period was considerably 
less than the four per cent, we have just estimated it at. 

We believe that the mortality among the officers of the 77th regi- 
ment in 1825 was not much less than that in the 92nd regiment on its 
first arrival ; though, during the subsequent years over which our obser- 
vations have extended, that moitality lias not been greater than would 
likely have occurred had the corps been In Britain. 

WINDWARD AND LEEWARD ISLANDS. 

The frequent interchange of corps between these islands, and the 
difficulty of learning the precise dates when their removal took place, has 
forced us to be content with ascertaining this mortality in the aggregate, 
instead of attempting to show the separate mortality of each island. In 
order, however, to convey some idea oil this subject, we have specified 
what corps garrisoned each station in the course of it6 service, though 
we are unable to state Jiow long they remained there. 



* 


Rank of Officers 

ilccea 

sell. 

Total 
ot all 

1 


Period 

4 

rj 



A 


' 

Stations of Corps from 

1*26 to 18 ^j. 

of 

Sen ice 

i 

•i 

a 

a 

1 

Rank* 

(le- 

1 

1 



l 

P 


g 

i-3 

*3i 

e 

W 

ceased. 

1 

• 

Years 







1st Ft. 1 
1st li.lt. ’ 

Barbadoes, Trinidad, St. Lucia 

9 

•• 

1 

3 

3 

1 

S 

• Mil rt. 

St. Lucia , 

1 

, . 


1 

, . 

1 

2 

Dili do. 

Timulttd 

1 

, . 


. . 

1 

. , 

1 

Hull <lu.| 

Demer.ira, Barbadoes. Grp - \ 

8 

1 


1 

2 

1 

5 

nad.i, Tunidad , S,t.V incent'b j 



21st do. 

St. Vincent’s . 

1 

. . 


• . 

. . 

. , 

. , 

25th do. 

Demeiaia .* 

9 

, . 


, . 

3 

, . 

mu 

27th do. 

Demerara, St. Vin , Grenada 

4 

. . 


1 

1 

1 

mm 

35ih do. 

•St. Lucia, Barbadoes 

Ant gua, Barbadoes 

6 

. . 


, . 

3 

O 

mm 

36th do. 

5 

. . 


. . 

1 

. , 

i 

60th do. \ 
2d bat. 1 

Demeiaia, Berbice . 

4 

• 


. . 

n 


n 

G3th Ft. 

Be r lnce, Barbadoes . 

5 



, , 

, , 

, , 

HI 

67ih do. 

Grenada . . 

2 

• . 


, , 

, . 

1 

i 

60th do. 

Baibudoes, St. Vincent's . 

3 

* * 

** • 

• • 

1 

2 

3 

76th do. 

St. Lucia . . • , 

• 1 

1 

• • 


, , 

, , 

1 

86th do.i 

Barbadoes Antigua, Deme-1 
raia, Berbiee . . ) 

Autigua, St. Lucia, Barbadoes 

8 

1 

1 


2 | 

2 

D 

93d do.' 

* 

8 


•• 

1 

3 

•• 

o 


i 

• 

. 75 

3* 

1 

2 

• | 

7 

j 

22 

' ii 

3] 


jy£» 2 
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« 

The total period of service divided by nine shows 8§- to have been 
the average number of regiments of which these islands have been the 
head-quarter station during the last nine years. 

Anctthe Mortality among all the officers of these corps in the course 
of that period has been 45, being per annum . * 5* 

Deduct the proportion of mortality corresponding Jo 108 
officers, being those of the depot companies of 8J- regi- 
ments at one per cent, annually . 1 *080 

• - 

Leaves for the annual n^pr|ality of these islands . * 3*920 

Which, divided among 175 officers of the service companies of tl.e above 
corps, makes the annual ratio of mortality 2*24, or very nearly 2J per 
cent. 

Having thus completed our investigation as to the mortality in tro- 
pical climates, we should find^if we now took the aggregate ratio of 
deaths among officers in our other colonies, that it would prove much 
the same as that of the United Kingdom. As there may, however, be 
some slight shade of difference in the mortality incident to each par- 
ticular climate, we shall pursue our investigation throughout all the 
stations occupied by British troops. 

The next to which we shall refer is 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Three regiments have formed the usual garrison of this colony from 
1826 to 1835, but each of these corps has only one depfit company. 
As, however, there must also be a considerable number of officers on 
leave, or not yet joined, we shall assume as we did with the corps in the 
East Indies, that the proportion at home amounts to one-fifth, and 
divide the following mortality accordingly. 





Hank of Oflici rs dece ised 


I 

j 1 Ol ll oi 

1 ull Hunks 
dt 1 1 use d 


Period of 
Son ite 

Lieut. Cols 

Mu |ois. 

Captains 

Lifi.te 

Uulfts. 

Ensigns 

3d Foot . 

rius 

1 

• i 

. • • 

f • 




4th do. . 

3 

ft ft 

1 

9 • 

3 


4 

21t»t do. . 

2 



• ft 



.. 

17TW do. • 

5 

• • 

• • 





39th do. . 

5 

.. 

1 


1 


] 

40th do. . 

1 

•s 

• a 

1 



• • 

S/th do. . 

C 


1 

• • 

2 

1 

i 

4 

63d do. • 

4 

•• 

• • 

1 

• . 

2 


2 


27. 

• 1 

•i , 

1 2 

7 

1 I 

1 

iJ 
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o 

This mortality of 11 officers in 9 years is equal to an annual mor- 
tality of 1 j, or in decimals 1 • 222 

which has to*be divided among the officers of three regiments, # , 
being in all 102, in the following proportions : — » • 

Deduct the proportion of mortality corresponding to ore- 
fifth, or twenty officers at ho^ne, at one per cent, annually *20 

Leaves for the annual mortality of this station • . 1 ■ 022 

Which, divided among the remaining four-fifths, or 82 officers, the pro- 
bable number present with the three regiipeats, makes the annual mor- 
tality 1*246, or very nearly li per cent. * 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

The force usually stationed there consists of the service companies 
of three regiments, whereof the depfit ctfmpanies are at home ; the mor- 
tality among these regiments appears from Abstract No. II. to have 
been as under 



' 


Rank of Officer* deceased. 


Total of 
all Ranks 
deceased. 


Period of 
N*r\ ice. 

Lieut-l'ol. 

Majors. 

Captains. 

Lieute- 

nants. 

l'nsijfn. 

1 

49th Foot . 

Years. 

• • 



i 


1 

55th do. . 

5 

. • 

. . 

1 

o 

. . 

3 

7Jt h do. . j 

1 4 

« . 


• . 

1 

.. 

1 

7 2d do. .1 

i 6 

. . 

0 f 

2 

• • 

1 

3 

98th do. . 

9 

1 

i 

1 

2 

•• 

4 

i 

27 

i • 

1 

i 

4 

6 

1 

12 


Now, a mortality of 12 officers in nine years is annually 1|, or in 

decimals 1*333 

Deduct the proportion of mortality corresponding to 39 offi- 
cers, being those of the depot companies of three regi- 
ments at one per cent. ...... *390 

Leaves for the annual mortality of this station . . *943 

Which, divided among 63 officers of the service companies of these 
regiments, makes the annual ratio of mortality 1 * 5, or 1J per cent. 

NORTH AMERICA AND BERMUDA. 

We have not thought it pecessary to investigate into the mortality 
of these separately, as Bermuda is held to form # part of the North 
American station ; we have merely added another column, to distinguish 
the period of service there from that in America. # 
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% 


Periods 

Peflods 

| Rank of Officer* deceased. 

Totalof 

r 


at Bet* 

ofSer- 






ail 

r ft 


y ico in 
Ame* 

vice in 
Jler- 

Lient.- 

Majors. 

Copts 

Liouts. 

Ensigns. 

Ranks 

de 

• 


, rica 

snuda. 

V. Oii. 





censed. 



Yeats. 

Years. 

g 






8th Foot . 


3 


..K 


. . 

, , 

, . 

, , 

lirth do. 


7 

, . 

• • 

i 

. . 

1 


1 

24th do. 


5 

, , 



0 

, . 

2 

4 

32d do. 


5 


ft ft 


2 

1 

1 

4 

d4rh do. < 


5 


ft ft 


• a 

1 

• » 

1 

37th do. 


• • 

* 3 

• • 


2 

1 

• • 

3 

52d do. 


5 

, , 

ft ft 

• • 

1 

I 

1 

3 

66th do. 


7 




. . 

1 


1 

63th do. 


3 

. . 

. . 


, . 

if 


2 

70th do. 


2 

• . 



• • 


i 

1 

71bt do. 

• 

0 

3 



. . 


1 

1 

74th do. 

*• 

0 

0 



, . 



, t 

76th do. 

• 

2 

. . 

• • 


, . 


i • 

! 

79th do. 

• 

9 

• . , 

. • 


. . 


. . 

• • 

31ht do. 

• 

4 

0 

* 

• ■ 


. . 

3 

<> 

5 

96th do. 

* 

7 

2 # 

l 


• , 

■ 


1 1 

Rifles 

• 

9 , 

•• 



1 

mm 

1 

1 

' 1 



81 ! 

. ia 

1 


3 

11 

S 1 

2ft 


The total period of service in America and the Bermudas divided by 
nine, shows I0i to be the average number of regiments, of which these 
have been the head-quarter stations during the last. nine years. 

And the mortality among the officers of these corps in that period 
has been 28, or annually 3J, being ifi decimals . . . 3*111 

Deduct proportion of mortality corresponding to 134 offi- 
cers, being those of the depot companies of 104 regi- 
ments at one per cent. • ' . . - . . J *340 

Leaves for the annual moitality of this station v . . 1-771 

Which, divided among 217 officers of the service companies tit iln- 
above regiments, makes the annual ratio of mortality *816, or a little 
more than -fr per cent. 


* MEDITERRANEAN STATIONS. 

These are Gibraltar, JMalta, and the Ionian Islands; and asitlie inter- 
change of corps between these places is pretty frequent, and as in some 
instances we are Dot possessed of the exact dates of their removal, it is 
possible that our results as to the separate mortality of each station 
may not be quite so exact as they would be found if taken in the aggre- 
gate. We have no doubt, however, but the following will serve as a 
pretty accurate approximation. * 
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GIBRALTAR. 

• . 

Tiie mortality among the bfficeil at this station within the last nine 
years has been as under * * 




1 

1 

• 

Period of 
Son ice. 

^tank of Officers deceased. 

Total of 
all Ranks 
deceased. 

Lieut-Oofo.} Majois. 

I • 

Captains, 

Lieute- 

nants. 

En sighs. 

1 

Years. 



. • 




3th Foot . 1 

4 




• • 

1 

1 

12th do. . 1 

9 

1 


i 

1 

1 


23d do. .' 

8 

• . 

1 


• . 


27th do. • I 

) 



# % 


.. 


4 2d do. . 

6 

e • 

1 

i 

• a 

i 

IHk9 

43d do. . I 

4 

1 

■ t 

# 

1 


53d do. . 

5 

. ■ 

e # 


• # 


isiHh 

60th do. • | 

4 


. * 

i 

s # 


H 

64th do. . 

2 


.. 


* • 

■ • 

67th do. . 

1 


• a 


1 

a e 

i 1 

70th do. . 1 

1 

e • 


« 

e • 


.. 1 

73d do. . 

2 

• • 

i 


1 

i t m 

3 1 

«65th do. . 1 

} 

• ■ 

• • 

, t 

1 

» a 


♦92d do. . 

2 


i • • 

k • 

• • 

• . 

94th do. . 

7 

, , 

i • » 

i 

2 

■ . 


Rifles . . 

1 

•• 

1 • • 

i 

1 

. * 

■a 


58 

2 

T o * 

1 , 

6 

8 

3 

. 22 


* 


The total period of service divided by nine, show 6$- to have been 
the average number of regiments of which this has been the head- 
quarter station. 

And the deaths among the officers of these corns during that period 
were 22, or annually 2\ y being in decimals . . . 2*444 

Deduct that proportion of the mortality corresponding to 84 
officers, beingp those of the depdt companies of 6£ regi- 
ments at one per cent. ‘ *840 


Leaves for the annual mortality of that station . . 1*604 

Which, divided among 13b officers of the service companies of the 
above regiments, makes the annual ratio of mortality 1 *189, or very 
nearly 1| per cent. * 

9 

• MALTA. 

The mortality among the officers at this station within the last nine 
years has been as follows : — 


• Two captains of the 92nd regiment died shortly after the service companies 
went out to Gibraltar, but as thty had nefer been at that station, their deaths could 
not properly be stated here, but are included with the casualties on home service. 
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* 

Rank of Offieois deceased. 



f % 

Period of 
Sen icc, 

Lieut.- 

Coin. 

Mnjo8. 

Captains. 

Lieu- 

tenants. 

0 

Ensigns. 

all Rank 
deccasct 

« 

7th Foot • . 

A ears. 

7 

0 • 


4 • • 

3 

• • 

3 

53d do. • . 

1 


, , 

t 

• • 

• • 

. . 

42 d do. . . 

3 

, , 

a , 

4 

• • 


1 

73d do. . • 

5 


. . 

. , 

■ 


3 

80th do. # ■ 

3 

. . 

1 

. . 



1 

85th do. . . 

5 


. . 

, . 



• . 

94th do. . • 

? 


• • 

« • 



• . 

95th. do. • . 

5 

’i 

• 0 

. . 

i 

i 

3 

Rifles • , . 

0 

•• 

• • 

1 

■ 

• • 

1 


37 

i i 

i 

1 1 

2 

i 

B 

l 

i 

t *“ 


The total period of service dhitled by nine, shows that -lj have been 
the average number of corps of which this island has been the head- 
quarter station during the above period. 

And the number of officers deceasing in these corps during that time 
was 12, or annually lj, being in decimals . * . 1*398 

Deduct the proportion o£ mortality corresponding to 54 
officers, being those of the depflt companies of 4 J regi- 
ments at one per cent, annually „ . . . *54 

Leaves for the annual mortality of this station . . *793 

Which, divided among 86 officers of the sertflee companies of these 
regiments, makes the annual ratio of mortality *922, or about per 
cent. 


IONIAN ISLANDS. 

The mortality of tBe officers at this station within tli/; last nine years 
has been as fo llow b : — 


ltnqk of t)flu.<*rs dm .mod 



Period of 


M ycirs 




Total of 


Son v e 

Lieut - 

(4<i]itams 

I.leuU* 

r.iisigun. 

all Hanks 



( oL 



1UUN 


dt’consi d 


\ ear* 







7th j^oot . 

2 


# . 

m , 




10th do. . 

1 1th do. . 

7 

7 


’i 

•• 



*2 

18th do. . 

6 



• 

• * 



28th do. . 

4 

• 

• a 

i 


i 

i 

3 

5 1st do. . 

8 


# m 

3 

l 


4 

80th do. . 

2 


m % 

# # 




88th do. , 

9 


l 

3 

i 


*5 

90th do. . 

5 


• • 

2 

3 


5 

05th do. . 

4 « 


• * 

t 


i 

1 2 

Rifles • . 1 

2 ! 


•• 

1 

•• 

• 9 

i 

• 

56 | 

• 

3 

10 

7 

2 

i 

22 
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This total period of Bervice divided by nine, shows that 6} are the 
average number of regiments of which these islands have beeiathe head- 
quarter station (Turing the last nine years. • 

And the deaths among the officers of these corps during that period 
were 22, or annually 2J, being in decimals . . • # 2*444 

Deduct the proportion of mortality corresponding to 81 
officers, being those of the\dep6t companies of 6 J regi- 
ments at one per cent, sftmually . # , *810 


Leaves for the annual mortality of this station . , 1 *634 

Which, divided among 131 officers of the service companies of these 
regiments, makes the annual ratio of mortality 1*25, or li per cent. 

We shall next proceed to consider the mortality among the officers 
of our various colonial corps, who having no depots at home, nor enjoy- 
ing the advantage of an occasional t^ur of duty with their regiments 
in the United Kingdom, are subjected to a protracted residence in 
foreign climates, and consequently, to a very great increase in the ratio of 
mortality, as will appear from the Abstract No. HI. (see next page). — 

Thus it appears that in the 1st West^India regiment there have died 
lUiu nine years, or 1*111 annually, which, divided among 31 officers, 
and making allowance for one-fifth at home on leave, shows the annual 
mortality to be 4 J per cent. # 

In the 2nd West India regiment there have died 31 in nine years, or 
3*444 annually, which divided among 45 officers, and making allowance 
for one-fifth at home on leave, shows the annual mortality to be 9,“, 
per cent. 

The aggregate mortality of these two colonial corps is about 7£ per 
cent. " annually, whereas the ratio of mortality among the officers of 
service companies in the Windward and Leeward Islands is only 21 
per cent., or less than one -third of that among the officers of colonial 
corps stationed there. 

It is a striking •coincidence, that the mortality among the officers of 
the colonial cor ps in Ceylon exceeds that of the officers of the service 
companies there in almost exactly the same proportion as it does in the 
West ludics. The officers deceasing in the Ceylon corps being 20 in 
nine years, or 2*222 annually, which divided among 69 officers, and 
making allowance for onofiith at home on leave, shows the annual mor- 
tality per cent, to be 3*75, or 3^ ; whereas the mortality among the 
officers of the service companies stationed in Ceylon has been shou-ft to 
be only 1J, or about one-third as much. Thus proving, that even in 
different Hemispheres the protracted service of colonial corps, and the 
description of duty in which they are employed, produces a correspond- 
ing increase in the ratio of mortality. This mortality of 3| per cent, 
annually in the Ceylon corps is, however, only about one-tlnrd what it 
was between 1811 and 1820 inclusive. The average strength of the 
officers of that corps was thei^ only 26, there being but one battalion ; 
yet the deaths amounted to 32 in ten years, or 3£ annually, being at 
the rate of nearly 12£ per cent, per annum. 

In the Royal African* corps, out of 45 officers, 21 died in four years; 
out of 1^ officers 3 died in four yeat&; and dut of 17, two died in one 
year — average establishment *)f officers during *the nine years 27 
average number of deaths annually 2;, being 1Q£ per cent.: but if 



Ajbstraci of the Mortality among the Officers of the Colonial Corps of the British Army from 1826 to 1935. 
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allowance is made for a fifth of the officers supposed to.be at home on 
leave, the mortality when divided among the remainder woulll amount 
to about 13 'per cent. Had the casualties among the Regimental and 
Garrison Staff at this station been included, the ratio pej cent, would 
. have been much greater, as that class appears to have suffered more * 
than any other# ^ 

The annual mortality amogg the officers of the Malta Fencibles, who 
are for the most part natives of that island, amounts only to *529, or 
t rather more than £ per cent., and that of the Cape corps to 1 * 652, or* 
about 1 f per cent. • We are aware, however, that calculations founded 
on sucli imperfect data as these two corps supply cannot afford very 
accurate conclusions. We merely state them as being in some degree 
corroborative of the results formerly obtained as to the mortality of 
these stations. • * 

The following summary exhibits the results obtained from the pre- 
ceding calculations, and contrasts the mortality among officers with 
that of soldiers at the same stations, as ascertained in the Appendix to 
Our late article on Military Pensions. 
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We are quite aware that it is m vain to .expect any accurate con- 
clusions as to the comparative mortality among officers and men at each 
station, unless our observations extend over a similar period for both, 
and that it is perhaps useless to compare the mortality among soldiers 
in the Windward and Leeward Islands between 1603 and 1813, with 
that among officers at the same Btation between 182$ and 1835, or the 
mortality among the Bame class in Ceylon between 1796 and 1821, with 
that among queers at the same station twenty or thirty years after- 
wards. Our only reason for doing so is, that this standard of comparison 

* The above total should have turned out 103 regunehts, and 3752 officers, but 
in the division ef the mortality into climates, some fractional parts have ^unavoidably 
been lost, which occasions this slight difference. 
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is probably better than none at all ; and the deficiency of information 
under which we labour in this respect leaves us no ,other alternative 
than to adopt it, even with all its obvious imperfections. 

Wlierb, however, our bbservations have extended over nearly »a simi- 
lar period bath for officers and soldiers, it is pleasing to observe that 

* our results as to the difference in the ratio of mortality afford satisfac- 
tory confirmation of the accuracy of fte principles on which our inves- 
tigations have been conducted. In the Uftited Kingdom, for instance, 
it was to have been expected that the <mortality among privates should 

‘exceed that of officers by alout a third ; the exposure of the fornfer when 

on night guards, their frequent excesses, and negligence in attending 
to the first symptoms of disease, all tend to render them more liable to 
mortality than their officers. If our calculations were likely to be much 

* affected by the privilege officers posses^ of selling out or retiring on 

half- pay, it is obvious that the d is proportion in the mortality of these 
two classes would have been much greater. * 

The circumstance of the mortality among the privates in Bengal so little 
exceeding that of the officers, is a convincing proof of the beneficial 
effects resulting from a careful* avoidance of all unnecessary exposure, 
and a strict attention to the wants and comforts of the soldier. There 
is, perhaps, no country in the world where this is better attended to than 
in that Presidency, which may be assigned as one reason why the differ- 
ence in the mortality^ f these two classes is considerably less there than 
at home, though the climate is so much more unfavourable for European 
constitutions. Wc might apply the same remark to Madras, but as 
our calculations do not extend over exactly the same period both for 
officers and soldiers, we can refer to that instance with less certainty. 

If, on investigating into the ratio of mortality among soldiers during 
the last nine years, it should he found that the number deceasing in 
Ceylon, Jamaica, the Windward and Leeward Islands, or the Mauritius, 
exceeds that of the officers by as large a proportion as we have spe- 
cified in the preceding page, it points out the necessity of establishing 
some belter regulations for maintaining the health of troops in these 
stations, either by a more rigid confinement of the soldier to barracks 
during the heat of the day, by saving him all unnecessary exposure when 

* on duty, by a restriction of parade drills, &c , to the coolest period of 
the morning or evening — by an improvement in diet, quarters, or 
clothing — enforcement of temperance in the use of spirituous liquors, or 
by such similar regulations as in otlfer stations have been found the 
most effectual for reducing the disease and mortality among soldiers 
as nearly as possible to a par witli that of officers. 

When our readers consider that investigations of this kind may thus 
be made available, not merely for gratifying a laudable curiosity in 
regard to the laws of mortality in various climates, or for solving various 
interesting speculations on the subject of promotion, but also for im- 
proving the condition and arresting the progress of disease and death 
among our fellow-soldiers, it wilt perhaps excuse the time and space we 
have devoted tont; and we shaJl conceive our. labours to have been 
well’bestowed if they will only have the effect of inducing others* of due 
competence and authority, to enter again on an investigation which 
must be no less interesting in a* statistical point of view, tffan useful 
in the various important results which may be deduced from it. 
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ON THE REGISTRY AND REGULATION OF MERCHANT SEAMEN. 

■ ~ 

u England never did, nor ever shall 
Lie at the proud foot of the conqueror, 
m But when it first shall help to wound itself.” 

We have already expressed our opinions upon the questio vevata 
of impressment ; a topic which, though bruited in all quarters, is 
beset with so many difficulties, that we fetfc it must remain in statu 
quo , until statesmen more liberal and patriotic than those who have 
usually clamoured on it, shall take the general maritime interests into 
serious consideration* W e advanced our belief that a system of registry 
might be adopted as a partiaj remedy ; but at the same time were not 
so prepossessed in its healing tendency as to suppose that it would 
prove a panacea for the inveterate evil. There are numerous points of 
detail which must be deeply considered before the constitutional merits 
of such a step can be truly estimated ; and its operation ought to be 
equally fraught with advantage to the seamen of the militdry and com- 
mercial marine ; for the union of the sinews of trade and defence must 
be its best policy. 

Since our opinions have been expressed, Sir James Graham has 
brought a 44 Bill ” before the Parliament, purporting to meet this im- 
portant question, by the introduction of a system of Registry among 
the merchant-seamen. But even his sagacity has failed in throwing 
any new light upon the subject ; nor has he proposed any certain 
scheme by which men may be procured for the King’s service without 
having recourse to impressment. The Right Honourable Baronet, 
however, is tied down and cramped by the farthing-thrift temper of the 
times ; for could he at the same time have boldly asked for such in- 
crease of pay as would have assimilated the wages of the navy and the 
merchant-service nearer to each other than they are, it might probably 
effect the desired measure. But we can readily conceive how such a 
proposition would bfe scouted by the cheese- parers, demagogues, and 
jo AAo; of the House. Yea, even those straight-haired, tearlul senti- 
mentalists, who readily enough encouraged the attack of Algiers, and 
the destruction of the Turks at Navarino, on the score of philanthropy, 
at any expense, and who have just cast away twenty millions sterling 
and a fine batch of colonies upon the most visionary views, will allow 
the cruel and anomalous outrage of impressment to distress their own 
countrymen, rather than let it interfere with their pfnny-wise pound- 
foolish policy. > . 

Lest some of our readers should forget that the idea of a general 
registry of seamen has been often proposed, we will remind them of 
what actually passed into law* By 7 and S W. 3. c. 21, it was enacted 
that all Beamen and plyerB by water, above the age of eighteen years 
and under fifty, capable of sSa-service, who shall register themselves 
voluntarily for the Royal Navy, to the number of 3i\p00, shall have 
paid to* them the yearly sum or bounty of "forty shillings, besides "their 
pay for actual service ; and such registered persons are exempted from 
serving juries and parish offices, mid from ship-board after the age 
of fifty-five years. But if any registered seaman shall withdraw him- 
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self from the King’s service in his ships or navy; or if any such 
mariner relinquish the service without the consent ofthp Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, he shall for ever lose the benefit of the'Act, and be 
compelled to serve in his Majesty’s fleet for six months without any 
pay. By a Subsequent statute, 4 and 5 Anne, watermen plying on the 
Thames between Gravesend and Windsor, on notice given by the Com** 
jroissioners of the Admiralty to the Company of Watermen, are to 
appear before the said Company to be Bent to his Majesty's fleet ; or, 
on refusal, they shall suffer one montlds imprisonment, and be disabled 
working on the Thames foV t>yo years. 

Sir James Graham's Bill is u To amend and consolidate the Laws 
relating to the Merchant-Seamen, and for forming and maintaining a 
Registry of all the men engaged in the Merchant-Service.” These are 
certainly important points ; but there is no mention of any improved 
mode of manning the Navy, which should form the soul of the motion ; 
and the only reference to the service is not of the most alluring nature, 
for it points it out as a place for punishing those sailors who neglect 
getting themselves enrolled. This is the very error which wc have 
already exposed; and the solecism of making His Majesty's ships 
jails, and expecting to forward the manning of them by the same pro- 
cess, shows that landsmen, however talented they may be otherwise, 
are incapable of disentangling the knot. Such difficulties were, how- 
ever, to be expected from the complex tenour of the question*; and we 
therefore doubt the propriety of passing the bill into a law, unless it he 
intended as a basis for some more substantially beneficial plan than 
appears upon the face of it. But even in this case, if the utmost 
liberality be not added to the other means for encouraging voluntary 
service in the Navy, no contrivance can possibly obviate the harsh 
necessity of impressment. 

Since the introduction of Sir JameB Graham's Bill, an appendix has 
appeared, in continuation of the remarks on the impressment of seamen 
which we formerly noticed ;* and which we recommend, as well to the 
careful perusal of our statesmen as to that of our officers. The author, 
who is both temperate and perspicuous, approves 1, of that part of the 
proposal which is to facilitate the recovery of wages among the mer* 
chant-seamen; and also the measure^ to prevent the practice of leaving 
seamen behind in foreign parts ; for the rIi ip-owners, who were lately 
so forward and successful in their efforts to deprive that noble institu- 
tion, Greenwich Hospital, of its monthly sixjiences, cannot reasonably 
complain, if they have to pay the expense of bringing their own men 
to England. Otfcthe project for ballot, the observant “ NavUl Officer" 
is not sanguine of success on the following grounds 

M It must be constantly borne in mind that the end answered by impress- 
ment is the rapidity with which the seamen are brought together, so that, 
by the expeditious equipment of the fleet, protection may be afforded to our 
colonies, our commerce, and our native shores, before they can be assailed 
in any force; or that the enemy *(as on fcrmer occasions) may bo intimi- 
dated into submunon before a blow has been struck. Now it is clear that 
if tliis power be put aside, juid some other s) stein of compulsory service 
substituted, ballot — or whatever it may be called — its tedious process must 

* “ Impressment of Seamen, and a few Remilks on Corporal Punishment, take* 

from the private memoranda of a Naval Officer.” 
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inevitably render it useless : it will, under another name, retain ell the bad 
principles of impressment, without any of its advantages. Semen pro- 
cured by ballot (with four-fifths of them out of the Kingdom) must un- 
avoidably come in so slowly, that the oilicers, pining in helples^ inactivity in 
port, would be dispirited by daily accounts of un resented insult upon ouf 
flag ; and the seamen first entered would becotnc restless and discon- 
tented, and many would desert before hands could be collected in suffi- 
cient numbers to take our shipg to sea. 

“ Under such circumstances what would be said by our colonists, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and ship-owners, were their property to fall into the 
hands of the enemy, because our own hands ardto be thus tied up? What 
would be said by the wives and children of the merchant-seamen captured 
and imprisoned lor want of timely protection? What could be said by the 
parishes of the Kingdom, having to maintain the families of the unfortunate 
captives ? Surely these are points of paramount importance, and must over- 
rule every other consideration. 

44 The seamen themselves place the question on the only fair and legiti- 
mate grounds upon which this power ought to be continued. In a manly 
petition to the Crown in 1760, against impressment, they say, * If it can be 
shown to us that impressment is the only mode of manning the Na\y, so 
anxious are we for the -honour of the couigry, so willing are wc to risk our 
lives in its defence, that we w ill submit without a murmur.’ The seamen 
of the present clay are not less devoted to their country than those of 
1760; let it, therefore, be said to them,— we accept your terms, and are ready 
to meet you on your own ground. Probe the Question to the bottom ; look 
at it in every point of view : prove that impressment is the only mode of 
promptly and effectually manning the fleer, and let this confession, under 
the sunction of Parliament, be so universal as to stifle ail murmuriug upon * 
the subject. But after all, it is not the murmuring of the seamen of which 
we ha\e to complain ; it is the irritating and muddening language of dema- 
gogues, who, to make themselves conspicuous and to gain their own ends, 
go about to torture the mind* of the people, upon a question in which the 
worst passions, originating perhaps in the best feelings, arc brought into 
play, and people not capable of reasoning on such points are deluded, and 
made to believe that those in authority wish for a continuance of impress- 
ment in order to -gratify a lo\ e of power. What an absurdity is this ! 
Where is the man, and above all, where is the naval oflicer, who would not 
rejoice to find himself surrounded by volunteers rather than have recourse 
to impressment ?*' 

These sentiments are entitled to consideration, though somewhat at 
variance with those which we have expressed ; and fre still think that a 
strictly impartial register, under the conditions which we have stipu- 
lated, would go far as a palliative ; but to cure the important mis* 
chief/’ perhaps increased pay, regular discipline, limited service, and 
inviolable 4'uith in the bargain, would prove effectual. As to the rigour 
so dolefully dreaded by some, as likely Iq follow the adoption of 
registry and ballot, we cannot perceive it. Surely those who derive 
their benefit from the seafaring trade ought in reason and equity to con- 
tribute to ^urgtect it ; and the being drawn for sailors is only a jmrallel 
to the ballot for militiamen which their fellow -subjects undergo, and 
who must thereupon serve personally* unless they c«yi procure substi- 
tutes at their own expense. But we quite agree with the Right 
Honoifrable Baronet in the necessity of still keeping ujnthe««ight of 
impressment; and it should be maintained .till there- is full security 
that it cdh safely be dispense^ with, * Every inducement should be held 
cut to render such a step unnecessary ; yet should such encouragement 
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fail in its object, the Crown must reserve to itself the power of com- 
pulsion, °when the necessities of the State imperatively demand it, 
lest tli^suhBtituted system should hang lire in the hour of need. If, 
however, the democratic spirit of the age deprive the Government of 
the means <ff coercion in emergency, and the purse -squeezers refuse to 
meet the suggestions of those who advise a proper remuneration, John 
Bull, must be prepared to meet consequences which may realize 
Shakspeare’s warning: 

■ u Miserable England I 
* 1 propheLy the fepifullest time to thee 

That ever wretched age hath look'd upon."’ 

Another and most important point, to which we formerly called the 
attention of our readers, has been entirely overlooked in the provisions 
of the Bill. This is, the urgent necessity that exists for the foundation 
of a code of laws for the commercial marine. As so much of our 
national prosperity is dependent upon the trading interests, it is unac- 
countable that so vital an object should have been so disgracefully 
neglected, and that no system of rule, beyond the vague and vacillating 
jurisdiction of the Admiralty Court, is known to the merchant-service. 
The terrors* of this expensive inquisition are too widely felt, and ils 
effects too paralyzing upon maritime industry, to admit of its being 
effective, either for the purposes of necessary discipline or rational 
liberty. It is true that this court was established by King Edward III., 
for the decision of maritime controversies, marine felonies, and offences 
committed upon the sea-coasts, and “ fluniina navigahiliu,'* or that 
portion of rivers which, from the tide flowing and reflowing, was 
allowed by common law to be an arm of the sea. The admixture, 
however, of civil and common law i9 so perplexing, and the demands 
for money so craving, that, except in cases of murder, no sailor would 
willingly appeal to such an authority. Nor, indeed, is it competent to 
meet all cases; for, whatever may be urged by the gentlemen in 
Doctors’ Commons in theory, the practical results s?rc such, that the 
merchant-service is actually without any defined or recognized bond 
whereby those mutual relations of the governor and the governed may 
be sustained, without any tie to obedience on the one side in the nature 
of legal injunction or penalty, and no sanction of power or authority 
on the other that b’ears the stamp of legislative enactment. That mari- 
time Groat Britian, after wielding the trident for ages, Bhould still be 
without laws to protect or bind the numerous ofllcers and seamen of her 
commercial marine to their respective duties, is an incredible anomaly ; 
and the contrast thereby formed to the sagacity of former' 1 ages, is a 
decided argument in favour of the spurned “ wisdom of our ancestors.” 
Navigation had hardly become the means of negociation before regula- 
tions were qptablished for its proper maintenance, and of ^all the sea- 
laws, those of the Rhodians arc the most ancient that hpve descended 
to us. u Rhodiorym usque ad nostram memoriam disciplina navalis et 
gloria remansit/’/aith Cicero. 

For so me ti pie after the first institution of the Admiralty Court, all 
matt&w»r6TKRng to merchants and mariners, which happened *on the 
main sea, were judged i a a summary way, according to the laws of 
Oleron ; which were little more th&n a transcript of the Rhodian code. 

All the goafaring nations,” says Sir Lionel Jenkins, “ soon'after their 
* : i 
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promulgation, received and entertained these laws from the English, by 
way of deference^to the sovereignty of our kings in the British ocean, 
and to the judgment of our countrymen in sea affairs.” These, though 
well enough for their times, required better adaptations to suit them to 
our present exigencies, than are contained in the crude statutes of the 
■ Admiralty Court. That august body would, perhaps, resist any propo- 
sition for effectually removing those glaring evils which endanger the 
commercial interests, as an innovation upon the Rhodian and Oleron 
laws. But arc not they themselves guilty of innovation, and a most 
interested innovation ? They have latterly mfde the profitable business 
of prize adjudication so principal an occupation, that it is the branch by 
which they are best known. But we beg leave to tell them, that 
although they “ grab” more of the proceeds of captured vessels than even 
the captors, it is altogether a job into which they have insinuated them- 
selves, and one to which they have no actual or exclusive right what- 
ever. The prize jurisdiction which they have assumed, and which they 
have wielded with such insolence and rapacity, was altogether unknown 
to the ancient judicial powers of the High Admiral, and are therefore an 
encroachment upon collateral law and right ; nor can the ability with 
which cases have been decided by the judges of this extraordinary 
court, extenuate the usurpation, or screen the jobbing cupidity, costly 
charges, and vexatious delays of their registrars, proctors, solicitors, 
marshals, and other myrmidons. 

It may be asked, why the legislature have not interfered in so impor- 
tant a question ? The reply is more obvious than we like fully to 
express ; but it is certain that the influence of lawyers in every ramifi- 
cation of the state is sorely oppressive of the real liberty of the subject, 
who is artfully diverted from his actual evils, to break his head upon 
imaginary ones. From this, and the manner in which government is 
so licentiously badgered with chimerical projects and inflammatory 
hncute.% our statesmen have little opportunity to consider real improve- 
ments. 

The jeopardy in" which some of the recent concessions to political 
trickery have placed ^he shipping interests, has brought Captain Chris- 
topher Biden, whom we have already noticed, again into the arena, 
wfith his thoughts on the present condition of the merchant service * 
This gentleman, who appears to be? a man of observation and experi- 
ence, suggests various excellent regulations for the inculcation of disci- 
pline without tyranny, and method without molestation, so that Jack’s 
comforts may be humanely attended to, without his being sentimentally 
} converted tp a milk-sop. As a literary officer, he steers to his point 
without yawing, though he might sometimes clap on more canvass, and 
give fresher way. But we do not think that he has maturely weighed 
the sternness of the necessity by which naval men have maintained 
efficiency in our men-of-war, by entering seamen from merchant-vessels, 
lie must be well aware, as a sailor, of the losses which our ships suffer 
on foreign stations by death, casualty, and desertion ; *and also that the 
last is a crime equally as mortifying to the officer, as it is discreditable 


* 11 The Present Condition of the Merchant-Service ; with Suggestions for the 
Amend meet thereof, &c. — By Christopher Biden,” &c.— 8vo., Richardson, London, 

U. S, Jovntv, No. 79, Junk, 1835, ^ 
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to tlie service and expensive to the country. Till better means are 
established, we trust that such a method of recruiting will be executed 
in the, spirit of the Dutch proverb , — u Lieven ende faeten leven but 
to abandotf it without having a succedaneum, might prove more detri* 
mental to t^e nation, than the Captain, in his anger, seems to be aware 
of. By an act of parliament, which passed soon after the notorious 
affair of Commodore Kerr, our Admirals were restrained from pressing 
men, on any account, in the West Indies. In consequence of this 
mandate, which possibly gratified tlie e temporary heat of the complain- 
ing merchants, Rear Admiral Wager, the successor of Kerr, was 
obliged, in 1709, to weaken his force and diminish the protection of the 
colonies, by sending home such ships as were reduced by sickness, 
because they were of no further use him. But, however oppressive the 
impressment from merchantmen may have proved, we do not think the 
Captain justified in saying, that the voluntary entrance of seamen, to 
fill the vacancies which occur on foreign stations, iB obtained by “ insi- 
dious snares and unworthy means.” 

We can more readily enter into another theme of Captain Biden’s 
regrets at the recent sale of, the Bplendid and warlike Cast Indiamen, 
and the casting adrift of their meritorious and exemplary officers. May 
our country never have to lament the hasty and impolitic innovations 
which the last three or four years have witnessed in the Navigation Laws, 
the China trade, and the West India commerce ! Under the mask of re- 
form and amendment, every chartered right has been violated, and the 
proud Constitution of England, the tried palladium of freedom and hap- 
piness, has virtually been destroyed by the admission of all its inveterate 
enemies into the national councils. This has been brought about by the 
irresolution of some, and the designs of others — by Tories, Whigs, Radi- 
cals, and Destructives — Aristocrats, Bureau-crats, Shop-o-crats, and 
Democrats; yet while the shout is raised that Free Trade, Catholic 
Emancipation, Commutation of Tithes, Amended Poor-laws, Abolition 
of Slavery, and Reform in the Representation, have been accomplished, 
can any reflecting mind deny that discontent, insolence, disaffection, 
crime, and political fury have alarmingly increased ? The results are 
inscrutable ; but the die is cast, the Constitution has changed its cha- 
racter, and we have to bow to the coining events, it being morally 
certain that none of the actors of 'the day will be able to control or 
direct them. Nor is this written in utter despondency ; for the squalls 
which darken the political horizon, though prognosticating a perilous 
tempest, are still to be encountered by a numerous and valuable body 
whose voice has not yet been heard amid the creaking. Aided by this 
class, the wealth, energies, and inexhaustible resources or Great Bri- 
tain — the vastness of her commerce, the excellence of her manufactures, 
her physical power, and her moral grandeur, — are sufficient to meet the 
prospective danger. There is so little in our foreign and domestic rela- 
tions to exclude confidence, or dishearten resolution, that by rallying for 
the preservation of our remaining institutions, the chances of ultimate 
advantage are, we think, far greater than the chances of final mischief. 
Y et^ wil TU ig^^f uggle be Bevere, if the present unnatural coalition of im- 
perioffl’whigs and hungry Destructives, of artful Papists, and silly Me- 
thodists, against the Constitution apd State shall continue, and $e seekers 
of popularity shall uitblushin^ly talk one'way and vote another, as dele- 
gates rather than representatives. Upon these unhappy gentry, the scorn 
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of all parties, we may deliver an opinion, though we wish not to^mpute 
motives. That difcrepancy of sentiment at different periods of life, 
which proceeds either from more mature views of a difficult subject, or 
from some alteration in the case itself, must be distinguish^! from the 
desertion of former principles, which results either from political cupi- 
dity, or from the -equal profligacy of thwarted ambition : to the former, 
every thinking man is liable ; from the latter every honest man is ex- 
empt : the application is obvious. f 

To return to our more immediate topic. /The Merchant Service, 
which, amidst hardships and privations unknown to the common lot of 
mankind, is rearing and fostering a hardy race of seamen for the future 
demands of the country, certainly deserves a more deliberate attention 
from the “ collective wisdom,” than it has yet been honoured with. All 
Europe has witnessed what was effected by Louis XIV., whose Loix de, 
Mer in some measure compensated for the impolicy of many of his 
other acts ; nor can a higher compliment he paid to his sagacity than 
what Hodges, a growler of 1690, asserts : — “ Though the French king 
plagues almost all mankind, yet he encourages his seamen/' Such an 
example ought to have awakened our own government to their true 
interests ; but it is an awkward fact that, to the present hour, we have 
no marine code deserving the name. It is therefore that we address the 
authorities. The enactment of maritime laws would be an object worthy 
of the best efforts of our statesmen ; and to accomplish it, practical 
judgment should be called in to assist the suggestions of theory ; and 
after a competent examination, the results should be embodied into law. 
By such a measure, the standard of life at sea, and the reputation of the 
British flag, would be raised, because the power of the officers, and the 
protection of the seamen, would be simultaneously advanced ; and such 
legal recognition would render all parties more contented and respect- 
able. Little would then be heard of the manifold disorders, irregular 
victualling* harshness of treatment, abuse, neglect of duty, and insubor- 
dination, which fornf the mutual grievances of the Merchant Service, 
and incur such cost, agnoyance, and mutiny, in the present ill-defined 
relations between the commander and the commanded. The inade- 
quacy of the existing laws to meet such cases has long been a blot on 
the maritime escutcheon of England; and has been complained of at 
many and various periods. Fielding, who was unrivalled in catching 
characteristics, adverting to these points in his “ Voyage to Lisbon,” 
judiciously remarks — 

“ But, as the case now stands, tlio condition of this poor captain without 
any commission, and of this absolute commander .without any power, is 
much worse than w© have hitherto show n it to bo ; for, notwithstanding all 
the aforesaid contracts to sail in the good ship Elizabeth, if tlio sailor 
should, for better wages, And it more his interest to go on board the better 
ship Mary, either before tlieir setting out, or on their speedy meeting m 
some port, he may prefer the latte* without any other danger than that of 
' doing wliat he ouglit not to have done,' contrary to a rule which he is sel- 
dom Christian enough to have much at heart, while the Captain is ge- 
nerally too ’good a Christian to punish a man out of revenge oiiiyTwdVTi^ie 
is to be at a considerable expense in so doing. Th<yc are many other defi- 
ciencies in oiar laws relhting to maritime affairs, and wbjch would probably 
have been long since corrected, baa we any sea-men in the House of Com- 
mons. Not that I would insinuate that the legislature w ants a supply of 

* N*2 
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many gentlemen in Hie sea-service : but, as these gentlemen are, by their 
attendance in the House, unfortunately prevented front ever going to sea, 
and tftpir learning what they might communicate to their land brethren, 
these latter remain as ignorant in that branch of knowledge, as they would 
be if none 4 >ut courtiers and fox-hunters had been elected into Parliament, 
without a single fish amohg them." 

The desired legislative enactments should result only from mature 
deliberation, wherefore we decline sketching an outline on which it 
might be based. We may, however, venture an opinion or two upon a 
topic so urgent and intelhstjng. 

The authority to be given to every commander of a merchant vessel, 
of a certain crew and tonnage, might be made equivalent to that of a 
magistrate; but under due precaution that the person so entrusted is 
competent to the charge, and that a Martinet severity, or rigid mecha- 
nical system of discipline be not allowed as a cloak to cover incapacity. 
This is a vital point. Unlike what takes place in other countries, our 
trading skippers are subject to no examination whatever ; 30 that a man, 
however ignorant he may be of a sea-faring life, can constitute hiuisclf 
captain of his own ship, and thus involve in the consequences of his 
own rashness the whole embarkation. From this cause, the merchant 
service of the first maritime nation in the world is not held in the esti- 
mation it ought to be ; for as it is guided by no system of emulation, 
there can be no encouragement for either talent or education ; and as 
there is no restrictive power to ascertain the abilities of such com- 
manders, there cannot be sufficient protection for the property or for the 
lives of British subjects under their charge. 

In the proposed code, a general system of victualling should be esta- 
blished, and every means applied which are calculated to infuse cordi- 
ality among all classes. The discipline should be firm and equal, alike 
free from laxity and oppression ; and every form of punishment should 
be according to the recognised usages of the sea. Specific penalties 
should be applied to specific offences, which might be mitigated, but on 
no account aggravated by a commander ; and no subordinate officer or 
seaman can be allowed to take the law into his cwn hands ; every com- 
plaint, every appeal, is to be made to the captain. No chastisement, 
except in extreme cases, should follow an offence on the spur of* the 
moment ; yet summary punishment should be permitted on some occa- 
sions, as the most lenient and effectual ; for the shorter the interval 
between guilt and its penal consequence, the stronger and more lasting 
will be the association of the two ideas of crime and correction, the one 
being as the cause, the other as the effect. All offence' and punish- 
ments should be duly and fully noted in the ship’s log, which ought to 
be a faithful record of transactions, daily attested by the signing 
officers ; and if an accurate list of the crew were added, after the style of 
the Naval “ Complete Book," it would materially assist in any future 
scheme of registry of seamen. These documents Bhould be submitted 
to the inspection of some bodrd of stfycrintendence and control, which 
should beem powered to examine into the state and condition of the 
visit tyranny and vexation as much as disobedience and 
neglect. f 

There is another point worthy of tl^e consideration of tlu»p Legislature 
in the regulation of the wages of merchant Beamen. To the extrava- 
gant lure which has obtained, many of the most disgraceful desertions 
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from our men-of-war are owing ; and we repeat our belief that were 
the pay restricted* to about a third no ore than that of the Navy, it 
would prove beneficial to the merchant, and weaken the necessity for 
impressment while it would subject the service of the sailor to greater 
regularity. The lavish sums which were given during the war for the 
'■ run” from the West Indies were most mischievbus in their operation, 
in deluding poor Jack from his duty. Yet were they given most 
illegally — for the Admiralty jurisdiction extends specially to masters, 
mariners, and ship-wrights “ taking excessive wages ” as a punishable 
offence against the discipline of the sea. Moreover, this extravagance 
has always proved less advantageous to the* seamen than the crimps — 
those rascals, usually termed with more aptitude than elegance, sharks, 
Mong-shore pirates, and blood hounds. 

We entertain no doubt, that should the enactment of a code of mari- 
time laws take place, we may look forward to a better class of people 
being intermingled with our seamen than has lately been seen. Sea- 
life was formerly so much the object of respectable men, that such 
tattered raggamuffins as now offer themselves would have been rejected 
with scorn, as either lubbers, cheats, or improvident fools. The tliirty- 
iirst law of Wisbuy meets this fact, by ordaining expressly, that “ those 
who have neither chest nor quilt, nor any other moveables on board 
equivalent to their salary, shall give a security to the master how they 
shall serve him to the end of the voyage.” Such men, no doubt, had 
domestic hearths to repair to on returning to their native shores, instead 
of being plundered. and abused, as is too often the case with our own 
ill-used fellows. Captain Biden’s pamphlet will be read with advantage 
upon many of these points ; and he thus expresses himself on the for- 
lornness of the discharged sailor, and the officious meddlings of the 
advertising philanthropists in his affairs : — 

41 And now 1 would submit for serious consideration, the neglected and 
destitute state of British seamen on the completion of their services after a 
long, voyage. They are immediately cast adrift, and become the prey of 
designing crimps, wllo very speedily relieve the hardy but thoughtless race 
of all their hard-earned gains, and launch them again to sea to murmur 
over their short-lived Sareer of folly and dissipation ! This hardship priri- 
cipjdly arises from a very unwise and impolitic system, which gives the 
labours and duty peculiarly belonging to sailors, to lumpers, and needy 
landsmen. It requires very little reflection to condemn so pernicious an 
evil ; seamen are entitled to every preference in the lading and unlading of 
every vessel. Ship's duties are a seaman's birth-right ; besides, it is the 
bounden duty of government to protect and encourage them, and thereby 
preserve them in numerical force, and redoubled loyalty and zeal in the 
service of* tlidlr king and country. Under the present system, ships arc in 
general shamefully stowed and laden, and it has frequently been requisite 
to repeat the operation. 

“ One word more in the way of admonition to those gentlemen of the 
Temperance Society, who, in the folly of prejudice and excitement, have 
stopped the sailor's grog. Are they themselves water-drinkers ? or do they 
really believe that a moderate quantity of grog to a British ceaman, who has 
no other beverage besides tea and slops, no beer-shops, or canteen to have * 
access toucan do him any. harm, or tend to subvert the discipline of a ship ? 
All the experience I wish to give such meddling folks, is a jrind 

from the south-west in Funchal Bay, with two anchors a-head, and the only 
chance of eufety from wreck, bcvpnd anchors ana cables, resting on zeal, 
onergy, and prompt obedience, wnich a wholesome alioWnce of grog would 

tend to stimulate, when slops and water would not. Now such a gale, in 

* • 
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precisely snch a situation, the Victory rode out last night, with incessant 
rain ai^) a heavy head-sea ; my brave fellows did the iiv duty and had three 
dram^of rum each during the twenty-four hours. This is practice vergus 
tlieoryj % 

“ Did a class of grog disparage the courage or discipline of our gallant 
tars who conquered on the 1st of June off Cape St. Vinoent, at the Nile, at 
Copenhagen, and at Trafalgar ? Or has their dauntless*zeal been shaken 
in every peril incident to their profession, by sharing in common with the 
frailties of mankind a liking to ardent spirits ? No! decidedly not ; any 
evils which have arisen from the abuse of grog attach to those who have 
been found wanting in giving rules and regulations to cheek and control 
drunkenness, which rarely happens in a well-disciplined ship, or where a 
system of serving out and superintending the allowance of grog is strictly 
attended to. 1 am astonished to find that some naval men have advocated 
the abrogation of a practice which has done well, and who ought to know, 
that the best policy is, to leave well alone.” 

Captain Biden strongly insists on a strict attention to religious ob- 
servances. This is both commendable and necessary, when regulated 
by decorum and devotion ; but Puritanic form has often occasioned 
much mischief by assuming the guise of piety. No one who has wit- 
nessed the impressive decency of funerals, or the sublimity of Divine 
service at sea, will deny that sailors possess a truly religious feeling, and 
in spite of their rough habits, the highest esteem for genuine Christi- 
anity ; but we hope that they will ever distrust the dogmatic severity of 
fanatics as the worst type of hypocrisy. The affection which tars 
acquire for the ministers of the Gospel is well known ; and on this 
point we will lay before our readers a couple of letters, which are here 
printed for the first time from the autographs : — 

11 To the Right honblc. the Commissrs. of ye Admiral tie and Navie, 
these present at Whitehaule. 

“ Affter my humble service presented unto yr honr these are humbly to 
certifie yt the minister named in the inclosed hath very honestly performed 
ye Duties of A minister Amongst us (sent yo 15 March 55 ) and still remains 
wtli us. These are therefore to Intrcat yr honrs in his behalf yt he may by 
yr honrs pleasure be named by yr Warrant; but if none granted for such 
low Rates he may have such other as yr goodness shall judge flit for such 
good Instrument. Soe desiring yr honrs to Excuse fhy bouldness I Rest 

“ Yr Honrs Most humble servant 

“ Geo. Ford.’* 

“ Writ on board ye Merlyn, Riediitg In Dunquirk Roads the 9th of July, 
1657 .” 

“ To the Right Honble. the Comrs. off the Admirallie and Navie these 
present 

“ Right Honble. 

“ May it please your Honrs that wee the officers and Seamen Belonging 
to the Merlyn friggte thought it our Duty to Acquaint yr Honrs concerning 
one Richard Aylemor whoo hath supplyed the place off the Minister off us 
since March 1 655 and douth still Remain on Board, hee being a man off a 
good Liffe, and one that ffeareth God, and not having a Warrant ffor his * 
snare wee moke bould to Recommend him to your Honourable Consider- 
ation, whoo shall*Ever Remayna your Honours most ffaithffiill servants to 
• bee commanded 

“ Roger Galvigg, Actg. Bosn. 
Michl. Ballard, purser 
Stephen Mummray 
• Stephen Pinder, guner 
Matthias Watton, Cooke 
James Jacob, Chyrurgion.” 
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This afford* an instance how the seamen in the navy felt towards their 
pastors nearly i couple of centuries ago and Fielding, in His voyage 
to Lisbon, before quoted, affords a fine testimony in favour of rqSrchant- 
seamen, in his time : — 

“ Sunday.— Nothing remarkable past this day, except file Captain's 
devotion, who, in his own phrase, summoned all hands to prayers, which 
were read by a common sailor, upon deck, with more devout force and ad- 
dress than they are commonly read by a country curate, and received with 
more decency and attention by the* sailors than are usually preserved in city 
congregations. I am indeed assured, that if such affected disregard of 
the solemn office in which they are engaged, "hs I have seen practised by fine 
gentlemen and ladies, expressing a kind of apprehension lest they should be 
suspected of being really in earnest in their devotion, had been shown here, 
they would have attracted the contempt of the whole audience. To say the 
truth, from what I observed in the behaviour of the sailors in this voyage, 
and on comparing it with what I have formerly seen of them at sea and on 
shore, I am convinced that on land there is nothing more idle and dissolute ; 
in their own element, there are no persons, near the level of their degree, 
who live in the constant practice of half so many good qualities. They are, 
for the most part, perfect masters of their, business, and always extremely 
alert and ready in executing it, without any regard to fatigue or hazard. 
The soldiers themselves are not better disciplined, nor more obedient to 
orders, than these whilst aboard ; they submit to every difficulty which 
attends their calling with cheerfulness, and no less virtues than patience 
and fortitude are exercised by them every day of their lives/' 

It is now time to close our lucubrations, the length of which is to be 
justified only by the importance of the topic. We have been compelled 
to admit that the institutions of the state are altered, and that the ballast 
of our hitherto well-poised government has shifted, in the recent dirty 
weather ; but by a manly exertion of the remaining constitutional func- 
tions, the evil may be mitigated, and future calamity averted. To be 
Bure, the good old Britannia, the pride of the ocean, heeled over to the 
sq uall ; but the danger was more in the turbulence and ignorance of the 
"wfesfers, galley-stokers, and grass-combers who had been hired for the 
44 run,” than from any real danger in the elements, want of sea-worthi- 
ness in the vessel, lack of ability in her officers. The crew, we 
regret to say, though devoted and able, were rather slack in stays, and 
allowed the supernumeraries to fore-reach upon them : 

“ That our good ship should bear a race 
Of lubbers treacherous and base, 

1b wonderful ; but yet we know 
That tares among the corn will grow ; 

Nor can the best of soils be freed 
From yielding here aud there a weed/' 

But we would willingly bury the past in oblivion, could we ensure a 
better look-out for the future. The efforts of all true men are now 
required for the public welfare, with a “long pull, a strong pull, and a 
pull all together.” Our country has been both feared and honoured abroad, 
as well as tranquil and happv within herself ; and £9 umpire of the 
destinies of nations, England has helcf a station to which no parallel is 
afforded, either by Greece in the fulness of her fame, or by Borne in 
the plenitude of her power. If the yachtsmen who, to gain a-cargo of 
coarse popularity, have lately fished in troubled waters, will cast the • 
designing smugglers adrift who ledthem to dabble therein, and return 
to their proper duties, much may yet be done. The first and most im- 
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mediate call is to recruit our exhausted finances, not by paring down 
state expanses to the limit of meanness, but by extendftfg our Bhips and 
commcfpe;«for every tyro in political economy is aware that wealth, 
which is the basis of power, is acquired by trade— -that trade cannot be 
established ahd fostered but under the conduct and protection of a navy 
— and that a navy never can be efficient but when cherished by liberality 
and honour. Our second urgent measure is to insure the duration of 
peace, by being effectually prepared for war — since fitness for action is 
mostly known to prevent ^ie necessity for striking a blow. It is, there- 
fore, quite clear on these grounds, that our maritime ascendancy ought 
to be the chief aim of our councils ; and those who shall remove the 
existing evils from the mercantile marine, and ensure the possession of 
a fleet manned without violence, and regulated without rigour, will 
deserve statues more durable than those of marble or brass. 


THE OCCUPATION OF MADRID. 

c 

PROM TUB '* REMINISCENCES OF A SUBALTERN.” NO. 19. 

Order having been at length restored, and the French pushed back 
again to their former ground, the German horse took the advance and 
the night passed over quietly, but in the disgraceful encounter, which 
I have related in my last number of “ Reminiscences two guns of 
Macdonald’s troop, which were upset during the clamour, fell into the 
enemy’s hands. 

As we passed over the ground which had been the object of dispute 
the preceding evening, we beheld many of the brave Germans lying 
dead and naked. Every wound was in the breast, and at the 
skirts of the village lay the two captured guns ; their carriages were 
broken, and they could not in consequence be removed, the French 
set fire to the wheels, which were still smoking. * 

In less than two hours we reached the heights which command 
Madrid; the soldiers ran forward to catch a glimpse of the countless 
steeples that were distinguishable through the haze, and their joy was 
at its height when they beheld a oity that had cost them so much toil 
and hard fighting to gain the possession of. Ten thousand voices, at 
one and the 6ame moment, vociferated “ Madrid! Madrid!” The 
enthusiasm of the army was still further increased by the thousands 
upon thousands of Spaniards that came from the town to accompany 
us in our entry ; for miles leading to the capital the roads wer <5 crowded, 
almost to suffocation, by people of all ranks, who seemed to be actuated 
by one simultaneous burst of patriotism, and it was with difficulty that 
the inarch was conducted with that order which we were in the habit of 
observing. The nearer we approached the city the greater was the 
difficulty of getting on, for the people forced themselves into the midst 
of our ranks, and" joined hand in hand frith the soldiers. Wine was 
offered and accepted, though not to the extent the Spaniards wished, 
but the soldiers were too well-disciplined, and felt too proud 6f the 
station they held in the estimation of the people, and in their estimation 
of themselves, to allow anything .bordering on excess to follow the 
" * See No. 77 for April last, * 
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latitude they thus had. There was nothing like intoxication, not the 
slightest irregularity, and the appearance of the officers, almost all of 
whom were mounted, and the respect with which they were pccotfed by 
the soldiers when occasion required it, was so strongly contrasted with 
a the loose discipline of the French army, to say nothing the bands 
’ of half-naked qrcatures that composed the army of their own nation, 
that it may be fairly said no troops ever entered any capital with all 
the requisites necessary to ensure them a cordial as well as a respectful 
reception, as the British army did on the present occasion. 

At length we entered that part of the tovm near which the palace 
Btands, but the obstacles which impeded our march, great as they were 
before, now became tenfold greater. Nothing could stop the populace, 
which at this period nearly embraced all that Madrid contained, from 
mixing themselves amongst us. The officers were nearly forced from 
their horses in the embraces of the females, and some there were who 
actually lost their seats if not their hearts* Old or young, ugly or well- 
looking 'shared the same fate ; and one in particular, an old friend of 
my own, and a remarkably plain-looking personage, was nearly suffo- 
cated in the embraces- of half a dozen fair Castilians. When he reco- 
vered himself and was able to speak, he turned to me and said, — “ How 
infernally fond these Madrid women must be of kissing, when they have 
nearly hugged to death such an ill-looking fellow as me.” I would 
mention his name, but as he is still alive he might not like the joke 
second-hand. We soon reached the Convent of St. Domingo, near 
the Plaza Major, which was destined for our quarters, and for a time 
took leave of these people who had so cordially welcomed us to thfeir 
capita). The soldiers, thus quartered, were left to arrange their bar- 
racks, while the officers, who were billeted in those parts of the city 
adjoining the barrack, proceeded to occupy the houses allotted to them, 
and to partake of the hospitality of their patrons. 

Evening had scarcely closed when every house was illuminated. The 
"^vTTgfglarc of light which the huge wax candles and torches, placed out- 
side each balcony, threw out, so completely lighted the town, that night 
seemed to be converted into day, and the whole population of Madrid 
plight be said to fill the streets. Nothing could exceed the popular feel- 
ing in favour of the British, and although the ancient palace of the 
Betiro was garrisoned by two tlfousand five hundred French troops, 
with a park (*f artillery at its disposal, sufficient to batter down the city, 
the gaiety was continued as if no enemy was within several leagues of 
the place". The illuminations lasted for three nights, during which not 
tiie slightoet irregularity or mis-understanding took place. 

On the morning of the 13th of August, the General commanding the 
fortress of La Chine having refused to give it up, orders were given 
to carry it by storm. The 3rd, or “ fighting division,” as ours was 
called, was selected by Lord Wellington for this duty. At eight o'clock 
in the morning all the ladders were in readiness, and the division com- 
manded by Sir Edward Pafcenham* defiled under* the walls of the 
botanic gardens. The sappers had succeeded in opening several 
breaches in the wall*, “and the fire of the riflemen in the interior pf the 
gardens announced that the attack of the out-posts had commenced. 
One hundred thousand people of all ranks, rfges, and sex crowded the 
streets, houses, and hou9e-tops to witness the contest. No sooner was 
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the first gun fired, which was the signal for attack, than a universal shout 
was raised by this vast multitude of spectators, and it would be very 
difficult indeed, if not quite impossible, to describe this animated scene. 
The soldiers, infected by the example thus set them, cheered in turn, 
and it was several minutes before any word of command could be heard 
from the Babel-like tumult that prevailed. Little or po orders were 
given — -they were unnecessary. The men were directed to carry the 
fort at the bayonet’s point, and this was all that was said or that was 
necessary to be said. The troops wete then put in motion, and this 
was the signal for anotlier burst of enthusiasm from the Spaniards, 
several of whom joined our rankB, The vivas now became so tremen- 
dpUB that nothing else could be heard, and the leading platoons had made 
some progress through the shrubberies before the^order to halt was 
known ; owing to this a few men were killed and wounded, and those 
old and tried soldiers lost their lives or were disabled in a mere bagatelle , 
for the French General commanding in the fort displayed the white 
flag in token of submission the moment he saw the third division in 
movement towards the Retiro. 

The fall of this place was of «■ vast importance to us. In it was found 
a large supply of provisions, 169 pieces of cannon, including a com- 
plete battering train. There was likewise a great quantity of powder 
and ball, and some clothing, as likewise 20,000 stand of arms. The 
garrison, consisting of three thousand veteran soldiers, were made pri- 
soners and sent to Lisbon, and the fort was converted into a state prison 
for disaffected or suspected Spaniards. 

All the partizans of King Joseph were loud in their denunciations 
against the French Governor for not having defended the fort to the 
last extremity, and, by way of enforcing their argument, added that 
there was a sufficient number of guns in the Reliro to have battered 
Madrid to the ground ; this indeed the governor hinted he would do 
should he be molested, — but what man of common sense woul d pa y 
attention to such a threat ? Was it to be supposed ♦hat a handlul of 
soldiers, no matter how brave, could defend a place of such extent, that 
twelve thousand men for its garrison would be nearer the mark than 
three thousand — which was the outside of their number — in presence of 
fifteen thousand troops that had beaten all before them from the lines 
of Lisbon to the heights of Salamanca ? The town, it is true, might 
have been battered down — but for what end ? The General who could 
be guilty of so wanton an act would deserve, if he escaped, to be hanged 
by his sovereign for destroying his capital, and if he fell into the hands 
of the Spaniards— -as he would to a moral certainty have done — he 
would have been torn to pieces or perhaps reserved for a more cruel 
and lingering death. No,' no— the man was right in what he did, and 
the only fault he committed was not surrendering Booner, for the people 
of Madrid were so incensed at the injury done to the botanic gardens, 
during their occupation by our troopB, that it required a strong British 
escort to save the Governor and Lis soldi&rs from being murdered on 
the Prado. There was no blame to be attached to the General. He 
could do no more than assimulate a defence. The fault of leaving him 
and his 'garrison at Madrid rested not with him, but was a great error 
in King Joseph ; three thousand good troops could not be stl easily 
thrown away, and notwithstanding the fulmmations of General Sarrazin, 
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who is M doubt a very competent Judge in matters of the hind, I am 
of bpinion that in this instance he is wrong when he accusestthe Gene* 
ral of cowardice in not defending his post to the last extrenjity.f 

Thus ended our operations for the present, and we had feisure to 
make our observations upon Madrid, and avail ourselves«of the hospi- 
tality of such pf our patrons as were disposed to show us attention. 

Madrid stands in a flat uninteresting country, devoid of Bcenery ; 
fields of tillage encompass tbe city up to the mud wall that surrounds 
it, and the rivulet that meanders round it is in summer so insignificant 
as to be barely able to supply the few baths on its banks with a suffi- 
ciency of water ; nevertheless this side of the town, which is next the 
Grand Park, and the regal cottage called Casa del Campo, is far from 
uninteresting, and as the Park, which abounds with game of all sorts, was 
open to the British officers, we had abundance of sport when we wished 
to avail ourselves of it. The streets are wide, and the principal ones, 
generally Bpeaking, clean, but by far that part of the town possessing 
the greatest interest is the great street called Puerto del Sol : some 
centuries ago it was the eastern gate of the town, but as the city became 
enlarged from time to time, it is now, likebthe University College of Dublin, 
ill the heart of the metropolis instead of at the verge of it. Half a 
dozen or so of the principal streets empty, in a manner, their popula- 
tion into this gang- way, where the Exchange is held, and all public 
business carried on, so that any one desirous of hearing the news of the 
day, the price of the Funds, or any other topic discussed, has but to 
station himself here and his curiosity will be satisfied, as almost the 
entire of the population of Madrid pass and re-pass under his eye during 
the day. Merchants, dealers, higglers, charcoal-venders, fellows with 
lemonade on their backs, girls with pamellas of water incessantly cry- 
ing out “ Quien quiere aqua V 9 all congregate to this focus where every 
thing is to be known. 

Next to the Puerto del Sol must be placed the Prado or public walk, 
"Wtlfth is decidedly the most agreeable lounge that Madrid can boast of ; 
but as the promenade never commences before five in the evening, while, 
on the contrary, tins bustle of the Puerto lasts during the forenoon, it 
# must have from me the precedence though not the preference. By 
five o’clock, as I before Baid, the walk begins to be frequented, the 
great heat having by this time subsided and the siesta over. At seven 
it is crowded almost to Buftocation, and groups of singers with guitars 
slung across their shoulders enliven the scene. At each side of the 
walk are tableB at which sit groups of people enjoying the scene, but 
you rarely see men and women seated at the same table ; indeed, it 
would seem as if the men totally shunned the company of the fairer 
sex, and engrossed themselves more with the news of the day than the 
gaiety of the Prado. Much has been said of the jealousy of the Spa- 
niard's, and in England it is a generally received opinion that they are 
a jealous race, but I never found them such,— quite the contrary. In 
Madrid a married woman m&y go to* any house shfe pleases, or where 
and with whom she^wishes. They might have been a different people 

• u Lord Wellington granted him the honours qf war, of which he was certainly 
unwortBy. It is allowable to prt^t by the cowardice of another, but it is painful to 
W a brave man honour a poltroon whom he despises.”— General Sarrazin. 
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when Spanish romances and Spanish playB — old ones 1 mean — were 
written, byt if the manners and habits of the people were then tifcly 
narrated, ! can with truth say that no nation in the world has undergone 
a more w&olesome, thorough, and radical reform than Spain. 

In some instances we experienced much hospitality from the people, 
but those occurrences were rare ; for the Spaniards are naturally a lofty 
and distant people, and most unquestionably our officers Sid not endea- 
vour by any act on their part to do away with this reserve, and in fact 
after a sojourn of nearly three months in the Spanish capital they knew 
nearly as little of its inhabitants as they did of the citizens of Pekin. 
This is a fatal error, and I fear 'one that it will be difficult to counteract, 
for it is not easy to correct national habits and national prejudices ; but 
if the officers of the British army were to reflect upon the effect their 
conduct must have on the people of a different nation, and if they could 
be made to understand how different, how far different, their reception 
in foreign countries would be if they unbent themselves a little and 
conformed themselves to the modes of those nations amongst ^vliom 
they were sent by their sovereign ; but, above all, if they knew how 
much the British nation would J>e raised in the estimation of foreign 
countries by a different line of conduct than that pursued by our officers 
in Spain and Portugal, they would at once come to the resolution of 
changing their tone, and they would by so doing get themselves not 
only respected and regarded, *but the British nation as much beloved as 
it is respected. 

It is a singular fact, and I look upon it as a degrading one, that the 
French officers while at Madrid* made, in the ratio of five to one, more 
conquests than we did ! How is this to be accounted for? The British 
officer has the advantage of appearance ; his exterior is far before that 
of a Frenchman ; his fortune, generally speaking, is ten times as great ; 
but what of all this if the one accommodates himself to the manners, nay 
the whims, of those lie is thrown amongst, while the other, disregarding 
all forms, sticks to his national habits, struts about and not cirty 
despises, but lets it be seen that he despises, all he meets save those of 
hiB own nation. What a fatal error ! The British *army under Lord 
Wellington have immortalized themselves in Portugal and Spain ; the 
people of those nations know, and have witnessed, their prowess in 
arms, but the British army— although they have emancipated those two 
countries — have made but few friends in either. 

While we thus continued to pass our time in gaiety and idleness, 
other divisions of the army had moved onwards towards Burgos, which 
was strongly held by a chosen garrison under the command of an 
experienced and skilful general of the name of Dubreton. The means at 
the disposal of Lord Wellington to effect its reduction were not of that 
magnitude to warrant a confident hope that the enterprise would be aa 
successful as the two former sieges of Rodrigo and Badajoz ; but so 
much was at stake on the issue of the thing that it was resolved to ha- 
zard the trial. Meanwhile we continued at Madrid, and either enjoying 
the amusement of the theatres, the luxuries of the hot?l called £1 Fonte 
d’Oro, the hospitality of the good citizens, or the gay but noisy scenes 
at the Calle de Baimos, we passed our time as agreeably as men could 
do considering the Beauty amount of pay which was issued to ”b, for 
from the #jf§pulty of getting a supply of animals sufficient to bring up 
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spade from Lisbon, where there was an abundance, the army was at this 
period five months in arrear of pay, and except for the commissaries and 
some paymasters who cashed our bills (at seven shillings f the # dollar!) 
many of us would have been in a sad plight. Those who wer£ enabled 
to raise money at this enormous percentage got on well enough, but 
others, who wpre limited in their resources, were obliged, per force, to 
be lookers on at all that was jpassing. 

My regiment (the S8th) established a mess at an hotel kept by a 
Spanish woman who had beenenarried to a frenchman, but who made 
his escape with King Joseph. We paid her a dollar a-day each for our 
dinner and a bottle of wine. Our paymaster, Rogers, was a good man 
and discharged our bill weekly, and although we all considered the price 
high, no one complained, thinking it better to have the certainty of 
having right good cheer while we were in the land of the living, than the 
chance of never touching a sous of our arrear of pay which we thus 
mortgaged, by a sort of post-obit, to our worthy pagador. 

An event was now about to take place that engrossed much of the 
conversation of all Madrid, and created amongst the army no little 
curiosity. It was the condemnation 4o death, by the garrotte , of a 
Spanish priest named Diego Lopez. This ill-fated man, it appears, 
had been, for some time previous to liis arrest, in the pay of King 
Joseph ; he acted as a spy and gave circumstantial information of all 
that was passing in our army. Accurately acquainted with liis pro- 
ceedings, the police agents narrowly watched his motions. For some 
days he had been missing from his lodgings in the Calle de Barrio 
Nuevo ; but no inquiry was made after him by the police, they being 
too conversant in their calling to raise any suspicion in his breast by a 
step that they knew would be abortive ; but his return was eagerly 
looked for, carefully watched, and his apprehension made more certain. 
At length he did return. It was mid-night when he reached the barrier 
at the Toledo gate, where a police agent was stationed. He was asked 
bhr few questions and was allowed to pass, and mounted as he was on a 
jaded horse fatigued by a long journey, it was not difficult for the agent 
to keep near enough to him to track him unobserved to his dwelling. 
The trampling of his horse waB soon recognized by an old woman who 
kept watch for his return. A light was placed at the window as a 
beacon that all was safe withiri, and he was about to dismount when 
he was seized by three police agents who hurried him away to the 
bureau of the director, while another entered his house for the purpose 
of seizing his papers. He underwent an immediate examination, but 
nothing %ould be elicited from him to criminate himself, and no papers, 
excepting commonplace ones, were found at his lodgings. He was 
then stripped of his clothes and another suit given him in their stead. 
Every part of his dress was examined, the linings carefully parted, 
his clothes in fact cut into shreds, when at last, after a scrutiny of an 
hour, was found, folded up, in a button, covered with cloth, which cor- 
responded with the rest, a ftote frofti King JosepH to some person in 
Madrid, briefly detailing the information he had received from Lopez, 
and’asking his advice as to the plans to be pursued. No njore was 
required, or indeed necessary, to confirm liis guilt, and the next day lie 
was, t>y the orders of Doi^Carlos de Espanaga, Governor of Madrid, 
hurried' before a military tribunal summoned together to try him. The 
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only evidence brought forward against him — indeed none other wae 
necessary;— was the concealed note ; and nothing could induce him to 
betray the name of his confederate. The trial was therefore of but 
short duiatibn, and when called upon by the President to make his 
defence, he cdmly stood forward, and looking his judges full in the face 
prepared to address them. 

Every eye was fixed upon him, and it would be difficult to look upon 
a man of a more imposing figure. In stature he waB about five feet 
eleven inches, and his make was in proportion to his height ; his lank 
black hair lay fiat on his forehead and hung behind over the cape of 
his coat in loose but neglected tnasses ; his face bore the marks of care, 
and his fine dark eye was sunk and wan, — he was, in short, the outline 
of a once fine, but now broken-down man. Having wiped away the 
drops of sweat that covered his forehead, caused by the heat of the 
weather, the crowded state of the court, and, no doubt, the agitation of 
his mind, he spoke as follows : — 

“ It is now something more than two years since I first attached 
myself to the service of his Majesty king Joseph : during that period I 
have served him faithfully, and with the utmost diligence. I have ren- 
dered him some Bervice, and he will be, I doubt not, Borry when lie 
learns my fate. I have said that I served his Majesty faithfully : the 
expression is too weak — I but lived for him ; and the only regret I feel 
in now laying down my life, while endeavouring to promote his interests, 
is, that I have not been able to succeed in this, my last mission, which 
is the only one I ever failed in. Gentlemen, I have done.” lie then 
bowed to the court, and resumed his former place. 

During the delivery of this short but impressive speech, the court and 
spectators were silent. When it was concluded, a buzz of admiration 
and pity burst forth from almost every person present, and there were 
many who would, if they dared, have expressed their sentiments more 
fully, but the strong guard which occupied the hall was sufficient to 
maintain order ; and though no lives were lost, many arrests took place. 
When order was restored, the cliief of police conducted the prisoner, 
under a strong escort, back to his dungeon; and* the court being 
cleared, the president asked the opinion of the members as to the guilt 
of Lopez. They were unanimous — indeed there could be but one 
opinion, and by that his life became the forfeit. The sentence pro- 
nounced against him was, that he should suffer death by strangulation, 
on the following day, at two o’clock ; and the Plaza Major, or Great 
Square, where a vast market is daily held, was the spot decided upon as 
most fitting for the execution. * 

This decision waB soon known throughout Madrid ; and so greatly 
does the bent of man lean ‘ towards sights and scenes of horror, that, 
notwithstanding the individual was a priest, and one belonging to a 
nation proverbial for its superstition, the catastrophe that was about to 
befal him, so far from calling forth commiseration, was hailed with joy 
by the populace of the city, who counted wfth impatience each hour as 
it tediously followed the one that preceded it, until (he moment arrived 
which was to gratify their curiosity. 

It wasthought necessary to augment some of the British guards in 
tlie neighbourhood of the Pidza ; and the barrack occupied by the*88th 
being close to it, I, as the next subaltern for 3uty, was ordered to repair 
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there to take charge of thirty soldiers, test any rioting should take place 
during the night. It was five o’clock in the afternoon when I reached 
the square on my way to the barrack. It was already much crowded 
with people of all classes ; some led by curiosity to see if any ajfd what 
preparations had been made towards erecting the platform, upon which 
. the garrotte was to be fixed ; others bargaining for and cheapening seats 
either at the windows of the shop-keepers, or on the tops of the market 
6talls ; others calling out a sort of programme of the offences, &c., for 
which Lopez was to suffer; and, though last not least in the list, a host 
of beggars, who assailed the bystanders with e’ftreaties for charity in the 
name of the soul about to depart! In this appeal they had a powerful 
auxiliary ; and many who would not give the one-fourth part of a real to 
ensure the safety of the unfortunate Lopez, in the world to come, “ came 
down handsomely,'* in the hope that they, at some future period, might 
get value for their money ! 

The arrival of several carts carrying planks for the formation of the 
platform, the presence of a large body of police, and the appearance of 
the workmen entering the square, dissipated anything like apprehension 
of a disappointment. This circumstance, or announcement, had an 
instant and powerful effect on the price tff seats — the same as the intel- 
ligence of a great victory would have on the funds in London* “ Om- 
nium was above par,” and 16 much business was effected.” Every 
person seemed pleased with the bargain he foul made, and I myself was 
among the number. I paid, by way of deposit, half a dollar to ensure 
my place ; the remaining half to be handed down the following morning. 
All being settled, so far as related to myself, I left the square to look 
after my guard. 1 found all quiet in the quarters of our barrack, and 
towards nightfall I again returned to the Plaza. It was quite deserted, 
except by the workmen, who were busily employed in marking out and 
completing the rude platform for the scaffold, in which they had made 
considerable progress. Its height from the ground was about six feet ; 
•the square, or area, was fourteen by twenty ; and from the quantity of 
materials, and th£ir grossness, it might be supposed that it was meant 
to sustain, at one anjl the same moment, half the population of Madrid. 
But it yet wanted that terrible instrument of death — the iron clasp, to . 
complete its structure. 

The night passed over quietly and uninterrupted, except by the arrival 
of the peasants with their usual supply of fish, fruit, and vegetables to the 
market-place, where the execution was to take place the following day. 
It was not until two o’clock in the morning that I quitted the guard- 
house to take a little repose ; but before doing so, I turned once more ' 
into the square. The men employed in erecting the scaffold were work- 
ing by torch-light, surrounded by a crowd of peasants, who had arrived 
from the country with provisions. Thu look of horror which was de- 
picted in their countenances when they learned that a Padre was to be 
strangled, was a striking contrast to the ferocious exultation expressed 
by the mob of Madrid ; but #uch is, 9 I believe, the. difference in all 
countries. Scenes of the worst sort, which are in a manner indigenous 
to the inhabitants of-R vast city, are unknown to the lower orders, who 
are too far removed from its vicinity to be contaminated by its excesses, 
its crimes, and its familiarity with scenes of* horror ; and much as I 
approve? the justness of the%enten*ce pronounced upon the culprit, I 
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could not but admire the native duplicity with which the country-people 
gave vent to their sorrow for the fate that awaited king. 

It was three o’clock before I lay down to rest, but I slept little. I 
had noyer^seen a man strangled, and there was a novelty in the thing 
that awakened my curiosity. I had seen men die in many shapes and 
under distressing circumstances; but there was a certain something 
so repulsive to my ideas of death in the word rt strangling,” that I could 
not rest. I fancied myself amongst a< parcel of Turks. The din of 
hammers, and the creaking of waggons, put sleep out of the question. 
I took up a volume of ttil Bias, and* attempted to read and laugh, but 
in vain : I could do neither tke one nor the other — the garrotte was still 
in perspective, and nothing could banish it from my thoughts. At length 
the stillness which prevailed terribly told that all was prepared, and I 
went once more to the spot. I found it deserted by the workmen, who 
had done their part, and it now wanted nothing to complete it but the 
presence of the man who was to die by the pressure of the clasp, which 
liung from a beam of wood placed in the centre of the platform. 

I have before described the height and dimensions of this platform : 
at each side of it was a flight of four steps ; one for the criminal, the 
other for the two executioners. In the centre was a beam, to which 
was attached a chair or stool ; through the beam a clasp was introduced, 
and behind was a screw, or sort of vice, which at one turn crushes the 
neck. Having so far satisfied my curiosity, I once more returned to 
iny post, and awaited with impatience for the coming of the hour des- 
tined for the arrival of the priest. So early as ten o’clock the square 
was thronged with Spanish troops, and the platform upon which the 
scaffold stood, surrounded by a strong guard. Vast multitudes already 
began to congregate towards the spot, in order to take possession of 
the places they had paid for, or to secure those which would give them 
an opportunity of witnessing the execution. All business was at a 
stand-still, and every idea, except that connected with the coming event, 
seemed to be extinct. By mid-day, the square, the market-sheds in its 
centre, and the houses which formed it, were filled nearly to suffocation ; 
and the other streets leading from the prison to the (1 Plaza were thronged 
» with people of all ranks. At length the shouts raised in the streets 
nearest the prison announced the removal of the criminal, and the 
huzzas from that quarter were rapidly taken up as they passed onward 
towards the square : they increased by degrees, and, like a vast torrent 
which is formed by tributary streams, each stream contributed its quota 
to the current, until at length it reached the vast vortex, the Plaza 
Major. At this place the shouts were so deafening, that for some 
minutes it was impossible to ask a question, much less hear one. At 
length the head of the cavalcade was in sight, and a death-like silence 
followed the tumult that had preceded it. The soldiers stationed in the 
square, as also those that surrounded the platform, resumed their fire- 
locks; the word “ Los armas a l’ombro” was quickly obeyed, and the 
entire procession was soon withip the precincts of the Plaza. 

The convict, Lopez, dressed in black, with a loose cloak covering his 
shoulders, was on horseback, attended by two "priests, also mounted, 
one bt each side of him. He wore a hat of large dimensions, turned up 
in the front, and his demeanour was the same as at his trial — §rm, col- 
lected, and calm. Arrived at the* foot of the scaffold, he dismounted 
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with ease, and throwing a rapid glance, first at the vast crowd, and then 
at the garrotte itself, he ascended the flight of atep^ leading to ifc The 
two priests followed, but did not speak to him, his wish being.thaj they 
should not. He then, without flurry or agitation, took off his hftt and 
cloak, and handed them to the assistant executioner, to whem he said 
something, He ? wished to address the people, but was prevented by the 
officer commanding the Spanish troops. He bowed obedience, and 
instantly took his seat upon the stool under the clasp. His arms were 
then bound with cords, and the iron collar passc^l through the stake and 
placed upon his throat. This scene had a strong effect upon the mul- 
titude ; the quiet but determined self-possession of the man ; his extra- 
ordinary resolution, devoid of any bravadoing, was enough to check any 
indecent ebullition of patriotism ; but the sight of that terrible collar 
seemed tg awaken feelings, and to call forth that sympathy which, a 
few moments before, was nowhere to be found. Women, who, to their 
shame be it told, waved their handkerchiefs with joy upon his arrival at 
the scaffold, now might be seen covering their eyes to hide from their 
view the horrid sight, or to wipe away the tears that traced their cheeks. 

All was now in readiness : the collar was fixed round his Throat ; the 
executioner stood behind, holding the screw with both hands; at each 
side tyas a confessor, and behind one was the assistant executioner, # with 
a square piece of cloth in his hand : one of the^priests read from a book, 
while the other held the hand of Lopez. This ceremony occupied but a 
few moments ; and when the priest had finished jrcading, he stooped 
down to kiss the cheek of the ifl-fated Lopez. He then closed the 
book ; the man behind him threw the cloth over the victim’s face ; the 
executioner turned the screw, and Lopez was dcad.^ The two priests 
hurried down the steps, and in theif coqfusion and fright, ran headlong 
under the horses of the cavalry which were posted round the scaffold. 
One of them, a corpulent man — as indeed most priests are — was dread- 
fully lacerated, but the other escaped uninjured. 

’ During the entire of this scene, the vast crowd preserved the most 
* profound silence ; but the sight they had just witnessed was succeeded 
by another of a more^disgusting nature. The assistant executioner re- 
moved the cloth from the face of the dead man : it was perfectly black ; 
the eye-balls were forced from their sockets ; the throat was pressed 
quite flat, and the mouth, with the* tongue hanging down on the chin, 
was dragged under the right ear. .« 

The troops then defiled out of the square, the multitude dispersed, and 
by six o'clock in the evening not more than twenty persons were near 
the scaffold -upon which the dead priest was still bound. The body 
was at length put into a cart, the platform was removed, and the spot 
which so short a time before was the theatre of this tragedy, now bore 
no evidence of the horrid scene that had been acted upon it. 

The day but one after this event, it was publicly announced that, m 
honour of the British Army, the Plaza de los Toros, which had been 
shut for many years, was to be Opened, knd bull-fights ’exhibited upon a 
scale of grandeur and magnificence hitherto unrivalled. 

[To be continued.] 
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i From the period of the action of the 24th March, the Miguelites were 
observed covertly working, and exertitfg themselves diligently in forti- 
fying an elevation called the Monte $lo Covello, an advance position of 
theirs, and, from its contiguity to our lines, a place of some importance 
to them, and of considerable annoyance to us. The distance of the 
Monte do Covello from our defences was about a quarter of a mile ; it 
being at the same time connected with and almost forming part of the 
village of Paranhos, and effectually commanded the approach to this 
place ; and it was deemed singular, from its importance, that prior at- 
tempts had not been made to render it of strength, which it appeared so 
palpably capable of becoming with little effort. The action, however, 
of the 24th March seems to have sufficiently indicated to our enemy 
the advantages that might aqcrue to them from a redoubt at this place, 
and consequently, working only by night, to elude observation, a strong 
stockade was perceived to be gradually rising, and its appearance began 
to a&ume a formidable asjpect ; their operations, however, being some- 
what masked by the nature of the ground and the village in its vici- 
nage. 

Marshal Solignac* at last determined to attack it, and effect the de- 
struction of the works in progress, even if it could not be retained by 
us ; and so important did he deem this new strong-hold of our indefa- 
tigable foe, that, after reconnoitring it, he said, in reply to some ex- 
pressed doubt as to the practicability of carrying it, that ours it must be, 
“ coutc qui coute.” Towards evening, on the 9tb April, a picked body 
of troops issued from our lines, and under cover of a heavily sustained 
fire from our own batteries, rapidly advanced uppn this point, and 
ascended the hill : they were received by a most galling fire, and the 
enemy, being within their redoubts, and taking aim with deliberation, 
•we sufFcred severely, ere coming to close quarters. 

The attack was well-timed, and seemed quite a surprise; and although 
we met determined resistance, otir troops carried the redoubt, and 
turned the enemy’s guns upon themselves, and wc remained in posses- 
sion. During the night considerable reinforcements arrived, and the 
morning dawning exhibited the Miguelites in force, almost within pistol- 
shot, but screened in a great measure from our fire by the bouses of the 
Paranhos village. They made a dashing attempt during the day to 
dislodge us, and in the vicinity some severe fighting took place, in 
which, as usual, the British, under Major Williams, had to bear the 
brunt. The enemy, however, were finally repulsed, and from that day 
they made no further attempt to take the redoubt. 

The conduct of Major Williams, duriftg the assault, and the personal 
intrepidity and talent exhibited by this officer upon the present occasion A 
was # beyond all praise, and to him the favourable result of the affair 
may* mainly be attributed. Captain Harley, also, of the 2nd battalion, 
well supported the reput&tion of a soldier,, which be had already achieved, 
and for his conduct received a military decoration the succeeding day. 
In the evening of the 10th, upon the return into the town of Major 
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Brownson's battalion, a curious scene might be witnessed : manjsof the 
men, in the skirmish in the village, having succeeded in cagyi ijg off 
plunder of most extraordinary and unique description.* Bedsteads, 
tables, chairs, and even cheBts of drawers were brought in b^our enter- 
prising countrymen, while *, few, more fortunate than others, were seen 
cautiously superintending the travels of three or four respectably aged 
pigs, of enormous dimensions,* occasionally urging the reluctant and 
vociferous animals in their onward progress, £y slight applications tof 
the bayonet and other approved modes of coaxing, peculiar to these 
occasions. •* 

In the two days we had about 350 men killed and wounded ; the 
enemy, from the nature of the struggle, probably might not have suf- 
fered so much, although, upon the second day, it was evident they expe- 
rienced in contest with the British considerable loss. We made a few 
prisoners, and a trifling desertion from the enemy also resulted from our 
successes. For a time after this affairs were somewhat stagnant, and 
little occurred during the remainder of the month worth relating, save 
the continued misunderstanding of Admisal Sartorius with the Libe- 
rating government: a peace, however, was at last patched up, and the 
Admiral reinstated in the command he had iMpninally been deprived of; 
and in the Gazette of the 4th of May, the Tallowing Carta Regia ap- 
peared, announcing the fact : — * 

“ Rose George Sartorius, Vi<jp-Admiral of the Fleet, I, Duke of Bra- 
ganca, Regent in the name of the Queen, send you warm greeting. 

“ The causes have ceased, on account of which you were relieved by 
Royal Ordinance from the chief command of the squadron of her Most 
Faithful Majesty: and desiring to give jou proof of my confidence, which 
} on merit, 1 deem it good to reinstate )uu in chief command of the said 
squadron, which 1 am pleased to communicate for your instruction, and due 
execution. 

. Written at the Palace of Oporto, 1st of May, 1833. 

• u Dom Pedro, Duke of Braganga, 

“ For Rose George Sartorius, “ Marquis do Louie. 

&c. &c. &<•” 

The bickerings, little jealousies, and intrigues amongst the British offi- 
cers woefully increased about this time — a period, too, when, from the 
continued ill-treatment of the auxiliaries, there more than ever existed 
an inducement for unanimity amongst themselves, but the apple of dis- 
cord had fallen amidst them, and the government were not slow in 
turning these disagreements to an advantage. 

Some unfortunate misunderstanding occasioned the withdrawal of Ma- 
jor Brownson from the service at this juncture, who was accompanied in 
his resignation by about fifteen of the officers serving under him : the ten- 
dered resignations were eagerly accepted, mUch to the chagrin and bitter 
regfet of some of those who, in making a parade of the offer in such a 
body, never dreamt for an instajit * of it^ being accepted ; and no after 
attempts of any of these gentlemen to* be reinstated were successful. Of 
Major Brownson himself it is impossible to speak but in terms of praise ; 
liis brief career in the Liberating service fully bore out the high rqxita- 
tion lie had achieved in his own ; and it only •remains to be regretted 
that, in the present instance, his^jnergtes were not better directed than in 
aiding to enthral an unfortunate people, fiy the unholy means merce- 
nary bayonets and foreign gold. 

* O £ 
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Wijh the soldiers of his battalion, his loss seemed much felt* as they 
had |>egqn to indulge in anticipations of grievances redressed* upon the 
promise of his interference and remonstrance with the faithless govern- 
ment who^d wronged them. A few days only prior to Major Brown- 
son's resignation, a statement drawn up by the men of their sufferings 
and condition, had been presented to this officer, signed by his battalion. 
I have now beforef me, while writing, this original letter from his entire 
corps, which I shall give verbatim, ,as it will serve to exhibit the treat- 
ments these deludedSnen by the heartless Pedro, and his worthless 
satellites, more forcibly thab anything else that could be said upon the 
subject. The letter ran as follows • 

€( Honoured Sir, — W e are very sorry to have occasion to write to yon, 
but our Distresses forces us to it, as we have been Treated Shamefully, we 
are worse of than Convicts, we would do our Duty as Men if we where 
treated better. There is many of us with scarce a bit of Shirt to our Backs, 
No Shoes, No Blankets, and many other things necessary for us, we aro 
worse than Slaves, we came out here many of us, leaving our situations, 
thinking it to be a fine thing. Now we are taken into the Field to be slaid 
without any Recompense, pay us our money and we will fight like men, as we 
are here, but at present we have nothing to encourage us, there is many of 
us would go back to Englard, if we could get there, without any payment at 
all, as we are gettnjg quite tired of the Service. Many of our poor Com- 
rades have been killed without Receiving any satisfaction for it, we where so 
poor we had but one Halfpenny to buy this paper. 1 hope. Sir, you will con- 
sider of what we have wrote to you, as we are m great Distress, our Rations 
is not sufficient for us, if this is not attended to we must seek other means, 
treat us like Men and we will act like men, we do not wish to desert, we 
come out here to fight for Donna Maria, and we would wish to stick to the 
cause, but it is immaterial who we fight for*, for we come out here to Better 
ourselves but have Worsed ourselves." 

Signed by the Battalion. 

What with losses in the field, desertion, disease, and those murdered 
by the “ Medical Staff,” the ranks of the British, despite frequent*re- 
cruiting, were considerably thinned, and we hailed* with satisfaction the 
arrival of Colonel Dodgin, C.B., on the 2nd June*' bringing out with him 
a regiment officered and completely equipped ; and from the English 
rank of this officer, and his distinguished career in the British service, 
it was at once supposed that a command of importance would be 
offered him, but this expectation was not realized — the wish of the 
Marshal, it was understood, being compelled to succumb in this instance 
before the mean and personal hate of Dom Pedro to the British, a feel- 
ing this perjured prince and double traitor never permitted an opportu- 
nity to escape him of 4 evinciifg. The* high character Colonel Dodgin 
had maintained in the British service, and his unspotted reputation, ren- 
dered it a matter of surprise that this officer should have accepted a 
command in the Liberating ranks ; but his excuse, it was whispered, for 
joining the tag-rag of Oporto Alsatians, was the all-powerful extenua- 
tion urged by SKakspeare’s apothecary for sinning against Mantua’s law, 
and vending the fatal drug. to the fast of the Capulets. 

Colonel Dod gin’s regiment had orders for Lordeilo, the weak point 


•..This honest tclaircisiement de motifs, I fun?y, despite Colonel Hodges's mention 
about “ abstract love of freedom,”* applied to a few of the officers ot the services, 
at^Htras not confined solely to the men of Major Brownson’s battalion. 
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of our lines ; and in an incredibly short period, by the indefatigable 
exertions of their eommanding officer, they presented a fine sojflier-like 
appearance, and became one of the most esteemed corps of the service. 

The same day that Colonel Dodgin arrived, Captain rfapier also 
landed; this was immediately followed by the resignation of the ill-used 

’ Admiral Sartorius, and the gazetting of Captain Napier to the command 
of the Fleet, and his first orders upon assuming charge of the squadron, 
were issued under the fanciful Horn dg guerre of Carlos da Ponza. 

The engagement that so immediately follow^], and the capture of the 
rival squadron, has been too often detailed to require further notice 
here. The Admiral received the title of Viscount, and the Grand Cross 
of the Tower and Sword for the exploit, and Admiral Napier was hence- 
forward known as the “ Visconde do Cabo Sad Vincente/* The news 
of Napier’s success infused new vigour into the drooping spirits of the 
Oporto defenders ; great illuminations and rejoicings took place ; bells 
were set ringing, and nothing was now talked of but anticipations of 
immediate victory, and early complete success. 

Dom Pedro, upon learning the tidings, magnanimously sallied forth, 
attended by the entire Palace cortege* on horseback, and rode in 
every direction about the city, with huge boughs of palm in their hands, 
sanguine that all was now over, and that a few days more would see the 
legions of Dom Miguel suing for mercy, ’and the “ usurper ” himself 
imploring the clemency of the august Liberator ; but this, alas ! pleas- 
ing vision was doomed to disappointment. The people of Portugal 
seemed to cling closer around Dom Miguel as reverses followed, and 
the closing scene of this unparalleled contest witnessed a numerous 
foreign army pass the frontiers ; Portugal betrayed by her allies, and the 
two most powerful states in the world arrayed against her, ere the dia- 
dem was torn from the brow of the “ usurper,” and placed upon the 
head of a stranger. The brightest jewel, however, of his.crown, Dom 
Miguel bore with him into exile, — the. affection of his subjects , — for de- 

' spite the base calumnies of the hired scribes of a venal press, the people 
of Portugal are still true to Dom Miguel, and the atrocious scenes hourly • 
enacting in the capital at the present moment, indicate, only the extent 
of fear that really pervades those in authority, and the brief uncertainty 
of their reign. 

* Marshal Solignac, at last, s disgusted with the circumstances of his 
position, embarrassed and thwarted in every possible manner in his 
command by Dom Pedro, his orders countermanded, his requisitions 
unattended to, sent in his resignation ; and on the 13lh of June, General 
Saldanha succeeded to the chief command of the Oporto army, and Sir 
Thomas Stubbs was entrusted with the division and guardianship of the 
Foz. 

General Saldanha had acquired a very general popularity amongst 
all classes, by the suavity of his manners ; the British were particularly 
attached to him. In language and manner this General was completely 
English, and peculiarly so in personal -appearance, having resided along 
time in this country,, and being wedded to a lady of Irish parentage. 
Sir Thomas Stubbs, in like manner, from long service in PortugaJ, had 
become almost Portuguese ; he was senior officer in rank in the gxpedi- 
tion, although subordinate command to Saldanha. In Oporto* Sir 
Thomas Stubbs appeared quite a cipher, he seemed to possess but little 
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talent, and to be greatly wanting in energy, and in every case the British 
Beemed to prefer laying their statements and grievances before General 
$aldanna, instead of their own countryman, 

Ma'&hai Soliufc, shortly after his resignation, quitted the country, 
and in the attempt to pass the Cabodello Point at night, he received a 
slight contusion in the arm ; and the enemy’s fire upon this occasion was 
ao severe as to compel the boat to put back to the city, and the Marshal 
to defer his departure until the succeeding night, when he passed the 
batteries in safety; and^ot on bofrdja vessel in the roads. An officer 
of the English battalions also quitted the service to accompany the 
Marshal, a Captain Walsh* (now Major); this gentleman had been 
selected to serve upon the staff, having upon several occasions been 
remarked for the display of great personal intrepidity, and generally as 
an officer of merit. Captain Walsh subsequently returned to Portugal, 
and distinguished himself as much as he had prior to the present 
period. 

Our lancers by this time began to assume a cavalry appearance, and 
were really a fine body of men, and in a state of excellent organization, 
despite the heterogeneous composition of the officers. Their condition 
reflected great credit upon Colonel Bacon’s abilities, as an organizing 
officer, as whatever proficiency they attained in their drill and ma- 
noeuvres (these were, however, of course not very complex) could solely 
be attributed to their Colonel, for he bad the assistance, in the entire 
corps, of but one officer who before held a commission in the British 
service, and tins one a half-pay subaltern of infantry, whose merit may 
be imagined by the cognomen bestowed upon this gentleman by the men 
of the regiment, of Old Betty , and their designating his troop as the 
Lumber troop ; certainly this infantry-cavalry commander had more the 
appearance of a sack of flour in uniform when upon horseback, than 
any thing else he could bo compared to ; fee bad nii&crably mistaken his 
profession. The majority of the Bubaltcrns were young gentlemen of 
respectability, eager to “ donn the scarlet,” and careless m what sen ice; 

> but of course, instead of teaching the men, they had every thing to 
learn themselves The senior Captain of the corpj was a Mr. William 
Wakefield, whom I Iniefly alluded to before, as one of the individuals 
implicated in an abduction of not long ago occurrence. The appoint- 
ment of this gentleman, the Jidus Achate $ of Colonel Bacon, rendered ‘ 
the cavalry less efficient than it otherwise might have been expected, as 
of course no officer who had ever held a commission in the British ser- 
vice, could degrade it by serving under, or with Mr. Wakefield. 

A solitary exception only could be found, in the person of a Mr. 
Rumley, who, coating out upon speculation of employment, and not 
succeeding in obtaining a commission from Colonel Hodges, acceded 
with avidity the ofler of a troop in the cavalry from Colonel Bacon, and 
which the latter found it so difficult to fill otherwise. A third troop 
was conferred upon a young man, from the ranks of a cavaliy corps in 
England, and the Remaining three troops 4 were commanded by Portu- 
guese officers. 

It was said by those whose prior knowledge of Colonel Bacon lent 
weight' to their opinions, that the real reason of his not officering his 
corps with gentlemen who* had seen service, originated in his jealousy 
of permitting “ a rival near the throne/’ 
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Mr. Wakefield himself was a man of most intrusive manners and 
vulgar address, of* exactly that Cockney calibre of intellect, until 
his visiting foreign parts, had deemed Richmond the highest^ mountain 
in the world, and considered Severndroog Castle, upon ShooteVs Hill, 
as an utterly inaccessible fortress. This gentleman’s claimj to his pre- 
‘sent position, it seems, had been an expressed promise upon the part of 
his friend, Colonel Bacon, at a former period, when contemplating an 
Australian Government, of the rank of Captain, in an intended regiment 
of militia, with the additional honour of being c^ief of the Island Staff. 

The unfortunate man, it was said, greatly to his subsequent mortifi- 
cation, had prematurely announced his elevation to military rank and 
honours, by having engraved upon an elaborately embossed shining 
card, after the most approved fashion, in golden letters, glittering like 
the blazonry of a tailor’s announcement : — 

f Captain William Wakefield, 

A. D. C. 

Kangaroo Island Mounted Cavalry. 

The ingenuity of the explanation thereon, that the cavalry were 
mounted , must extort adrlfc-ation. • 

It would seem, with this Peppercull of modern Alsatia, to have been 
the height of his ambition to be called Captain, and wear mustachios ; and 
thus having obtained the ultima Thule of all his earthly wishes, I leave 
him in the luxury of their enjoyment. And now, having the “ mounted 
cavalry” in hand, I will complete my sketches of the horse of the army, 
and finish with describing one of the most original and curious speci- 
mens of the Liberating host. 

Captain, Paymaster, and Quartermaster Richards, acted also, in 
addition to his numerous other avocations, as perpetual president of the 
. mess, a situation he was well qualified to fill ; and in appointing this 
gentleman to his post at the mess-table, Colonel Bacon doubtless could 
have been actuated by no other motive than a wish to uphold the respec- 
tability of«its character, and in the amiable gentlen#s, refined man- 
ners, and elegant phraseology of the president, to afford an example of 
conduct to the junior officers, and elevate the character of English gen- 
tlemen in the eSimation of the foreigners who sat at the board. This 
very respectable guardian of mess-table morals, who had passed a cycle 
of his life in another hemisphere, had a Doric purity of diction peculiar 
to himself, and his manners, improved by travel, evinced lie was one 
who had seen the world. He generally, upon arrival at the head of the 
table, took liis seat, not like a newly-returned Member of Parliament, 
with an oath, but with a malediction, and tucking up his sleeves, com- 
menced operations, always premising with a remark (truly English) upon 
the weather, generally to the effect, that it was “ precious ot” 

His playful sallies from tir^e to time, scattered indiscriminately, like 
the rich wines at a banquet, were always received with applause, and his 
tempqr seldom became ruffled, save when renewed applications to the 
viands before him, from any long-stomached, slender-looking subaltern 
indicated the possession of an appetite he copld not deem strictly regi- 
mental? Upon these occasions, slight rebuffs, but thoroughly good 
natured, flight be experienced from the cavalry carver, such as, My 
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eym what a tuck; well , Pro bless' d, — blow me” and similar naive 
exclamations which accompanied the cruel denial of further participation 
in the good things of the table, to those who, as he funnily expressed it, 
had already had “ two elps” 

In personal appearance Captain, Paymaster, and Quartermaster 
Richards, embodied the idea of “ my father — my sainted father," in the 
recently published autobiography of a distinguished civilian*, to which 
I refer my readers for any further portraiture that they may require 
to illustrate the accomplished MessVTable President of the Lanceiros 
da Rainha . 

So now, as regards the cavalry, the Liberator begs to affix the magic 
word — Finis. 

I think it is Froissart who tells us somewhere in his chivalrous pages, 
that the thoughts, and more so the pr^ence of virtuous beauty, is ever 
an additional incentive to noble achievements, andafreBh spur to valour : 
so it is to be presumed thought sundry of the Liberators, — as from time 
to time ladies, wives of both officers and men. Kept arriving from 
England ; and by this time quite a galaxy of beauty and virtue were 
assembled in Oporto. Amoqgst the most distinguished toasts of the 

mess-room and the camp were .... .... 

— and .” And the fortitudfewilh which these heroines 

were seen to submit to the inflictions incident to a besieged and starving 
city, doubtless animated tlie defenders to more heroic determination anti 
renewed exertion. One of these Amazons, in her anxiety to infuse fresh 
spirit into the bosoms of the defenders of the “ heroica cidadc d' Oporto” 
received upon one occasion a most terrible rebuff from the august 
Liberator. 

It was the custom of this lady, whenever any skirmishing occurred, to 
mount her palfrey and gallop to the vicinity of the scene of contest ; 
and, extraordinary to relate — purely by accident — she always found her- 
self in the exact battery or redoubt jrom whence the Ex-Emperor 
viewed the fight. Upon one of these days of slaqghter, Dom Pedro 
ventured to express in French, to an Aide-de-Camp at his side, in a 
whisper audibly thrilling, his disgust at women who, forgetful of the 
delicacy of their sex, could look upon such scenes as then enacting ; 
and that for his part, he considered the lady in question as indelicately 
forward, and palpably intrusive ! I r n plain English, *he Emperor was 
not to be caught ; and, therefore, as far as royalty was concerned, the 
object of this lady’s trip to Portugal met disappointment. 

As the numerical force of the Liberating Army increased, the diffi- 
culties of obtaining a decent billet appeared insurmountable ; and in 
many cases, four, five, and even six youngsters, were crowded together 
in a single small room.' From the- very moment almost of my own 
arrival, I had the good fortune to find a domicile in the house of a 
Portuguese gentleman of high commercial respectability, where, in a 
very short time, I became quite domesticated. Nothing could exceed 
the attention I ever experienced from the entire family : my host had 
been in England, travelled much, and was a most intelligent gentleman. 
In times Buch as the present it was, of course, natural to expect that 
the utmost caution would be exhibited by any inhabitant in expressing 

• (i — — — 

• The Autobiography of Jack Ketch. — London, 1835. • 
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political opinions inimical to the new order of things ; but despite the lip- 
loyalty of my excellent friend, I occasionally had my suspicions that he 
did.not altogether wish quite so ill to the opposite side as he would wish 
me to believe by his conversation. Whenever free from duty*! eagerly 
returned to my quarters, for I was quite at home witls this amiable 
family; and the intervals of leisure passed away pleasantly enough. 
One of my chief objects, fropi the moment of landing, had been to ac- 
quire the language of the country, and attain intimacy with the Portu- 
guese residents. I early succeeded in both yfas, observing the desire I 
evinced to learn, I was aided upon all hands by every member of the 
different families I in time became acquainted with. My host had a 
large family, and pleased with the novelty of having a stranger amongst 
them, there scarcely occurred^ moment without the presence of two or 
three of the juveniles in my room, exploring the inmost recesses of trunks 
and portmanteaus, — admiring the equipments inside them, — mimicking 
the uses of the different military paraphernalia, — and asking questions, 
livery kind of attention was lavished upon me ; and it is now to me a 
source of pride and pleasure in reflecting upon these things, so opposite 
to what might have reasonably been anticipated from the relative posi- 
tions of the host and his guest, — billeted upon him — an intruder. The 
younger members of the'family never permitted me to be alone for five 
minutes together, as upon the slightest movement one or other of the 
laughing urchins would run in with the usual question — “ Quere alma * 
cousa , Senor * y’* One would bring me a basket of oranges, ex- 
plaining he had gathered them himself. A second would march in to 
know if 1 would take coffee. A third would knock at the door, carrying 
some Indian corn cakes hot from the stove ; and a fourth would find 
an excuse for entering to know how 1 liked them. 

In the evenings of the warm season, with his lamily around him 
beneath the vines in his garden, my host would talk over olden times, — 
toll his children of Vasco de Gama, — of Camoens, of the too-confiding 
Igncz, — fight* over again the deeds of Alphonso on the ensanguined 
plains of Ouriquc, — tell them what Portugal had been, mournfully dwell 
upon her present condition, and seemed to shrink from discussing the 
^probabilities of the future, in reference tojiis unhappy land. 

The attention of a stranger upon entering the churches of Portugal is 
immediately attracted by a singular arrangement of figures in wax-work 
in every direction, representing miniature limbs, heads, arms, fingers, 
cars, noses, eyes, &c., hanging, or rather strung in rows about the 
pictures of the venerable saints that decorate the interior of the religious 
edifices, and is puzzled to account for the extraordinary sight. These 
are the votive offerings, either of individuals who have been afflicted with 
sickness, or, as in most cases, from the friends of the sufferers, it being 
usual in # cases of severe illness, to vow to some patron saint great in 
these particular cases, a waxen representation of the part afflicted, in 
case of survival, to bang around the portrait of the respectable saint, as 
an evidence of his or her saintly intercession. I have heard a curious 
story # illustrative of this prevailing custom. In burying the dead, a 
custom prevails which cannot fail to shock our English prejudices. 
Immediately after the breatli has quitted Jhe body, the pale sunken- 


* Do you vaot anythiug, Sir? 
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cheeks are painted, the hair carefully dressed, and the corpse attired in 
the most fehowy apparel of the deceased, gloves placed f upon the hands, 
which are exhibited in an attitude of life, jewels unsparingly lavished, 
and the *coid emblem of mortality appears gaily decorated as for a 
ball ! What 6 a lesson to the living ! and how bitter the satire upon 
vanity and pride. The coffin is a kind of covered case, .opening upon 
hinges, the exterior elaborately ornamented with gaudy colours, and the 
interior lined with taffeta of the most brilliant and variegated hues ; the 
pomp and pageantry of SJ1 the circumstances varying, of course, ac- 
cording to the means or high gtation of the parties. When the solemn 
ritual for the dead has terminated, the body is borne away, disen- 
cumbered of its trappings, and consigned to the grave — man’s last 
narrow inheritance upon earth — and all i*over. 

It is not unusual to Bee a mother, who has lost a young child, bearing 
it upon her head to the place of interment in one of tlieBe open coffins, 
covered over with a scarf of transparent gauze; and #00* passionately 
fond are the humbler classes of ceremonial upon thesi* ttecasions, that 
they will beg, far and near, the loan of ornartflSnts to increase the 
display of this last vain exhibition. But, however unseemly all tliia 
appears to a stranger, it is only one of the many ways by which affec- 
tion has sought, in all ages, and in all countries, to evince itself for the 
memory of the dead ; and, however strange it may appear to us, should 
be viewed in no other way than with respect. 

Shortly succeeding the withdrawal of Solignac from Oporto, an ex- 
pedition, under the leading of the Duke of Terceira, embarked for 
Algarve, and about the end of June safely disembarked in the vicinity of 
Villa Real ; Captain Napier landing at the same time. The expedition 
consisted of aboif^ 4000 men, and after landing met with little opposi- 
tion beyond a solitary fire from a few guerrillas ; and after taking pos- 
session of one or two places in the neighbourhood, marched upon 
Lisbon. 

The imbecility of the leaders of Dorn Miguel permitted the unimpeded 
advance of the assailants ; and the Duke dc Cadoval, commanding in the 
capital, totally unable, from not being a military mUn, to meet this new 
emergency, evacuated the citys and thus crowned a rash enterprise with 
success, and placed the Duke of Tcrqeira in possession of Lisbon, and 
struck a severe, although not irretrievable blow, to the cause of the 
King. A brief resistance was offered upon the south side of the Tagus 
*by a few troops under the command of the gallant, but ill-fated, Telles 
JordaO; who, unable to recross the river, was deliberately butchered in 
cold blood, after surrender, by an assassin in the ranks of the ad- 
vancing foe. 

The intelligence of the successes of the expedition, and the capture 
of Lisbon, was hailed with enthusiasm by the besieged of Oporto ; but 
the - celebrated Bourmont having assumed command of Dom Miguel’s 
army, some feelings of apprehension yct^emained as to the final issue 
of the contest. Bourmont had brought with him able officers-— Clouet, 
d* Aimer, Brasaget, Puysseux, his own brave sons, and last of all, the 
heroic* and chivalrous Vendean chieftain, the renowned La Roche 
Jacquelm,— names that, i£ aught could arrest the tide of ill-success, it 
was imagined must effect it. 

During the month of July there were many slight affairs, too unin- 
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teresting to detail Bourmont, it was known, intended a final and 
desperate attempt on Oporto : all was anxiety upon the subject, "—the 
whole resources of Dom Miguel would, of course, be brought into play, 
— and every preparation upon our part was made to meet the # expected 
assault. • 

Early on the morning of the 25th of July, before break of day, the 
famous attack of Bourmont commenced. Vast masses of the enemy 
were dimly discerned in motion, and the lines were suddenly and simul- 
taneously assailed at several points. Our pic/liets and advanced posts, 
unable to retire in time, were mostly cut. off ; and the stern determina- 
tion and deliberate advance of the foe augured, that, on which ever side 
the victory might incline, a desperate struggle for mastery was on the 
eve of ensuing, that would, in all probability, influence the future des- 
tinies of Portugal, and decide the possession of its crown. A myriad 
of rockets, rising in the air from all quarters of the enemy's camp, an- 
nounced to the Miguelites upon the opposite side of the Douro, that the 
hour of assault had arrived. Their entire batteries along the opposite 
heights of the river opened at the instant a tremendous fire, — the effect 
was Btunning : the shadows of night hail hardly passed away, and the 
glare of the fire from the guns — the fiery track in their passage across 
the water of the numberless rockets and shells exhibited a scene sur- 
prisingly grand. Our guns were not idle : battery responded to battery, 
and the deafening and oft-repeated echoes from the numerous artillery, 
prolonged by mountains, and wafted over waters, created a terror 
amongst the unfortunate inhabitants they had been strangers to before. 

The three principal points upon which the enemy bent their endea- 
vours were — the vicinity of the Red- House Battery and Valongo Road, 
Lordello, and the open space in advance of the Saldanha Battery, and 
its connecting filches and redoubts. The Miguelites advanced with a 
firmness that would have done honour to the veteran troops of Europe, 
and were actually swept away in masses by the death- dealing shower of 
iron poured in amongst them from our guns. Upon the three points I 
have mentioned alone, there could not have been less than forty pieces 
of heavy ordnance brought into effective play. Add to this the de- 
ductive Congreve rockets, and the sheltered and deliberate fire from 
seven or eight thousand muskets, find the carnage in the ranks of the 
assailants may be imagined. 

The splendid name achieved by Bourmont in other days would 
hardly seem to admit of augmented honours, but nobly upon this occa- 
sion did he uphold the bright honoflr of his fame, and the character of 
a Marshal of France. In every point where the fight was most obsti- 
nate, or where danger seemed most to impend, our own brave General 
Saldanha appeared foremost amongst the defenders. At one period of 
the day, the French auxiliaries were ordered, in conjunction with a 
Cagadore regiment, to charge an advancing division of the Miguelites ; 
the Miguelites appeared eagerjto meet it, and rushed .on, shouting cries 
of defiance ; the French were seized with a panic, and wavered ; the 
Ca 9 adpres supporting •them, halted likewise ; this hesitation increased 
the confidence of the Miguelites, and, dashing forward into the •midst 
of our troops, flight instantly ensued, and alV attempts at rallying our 
columns* here proved ineffectual,— sthey were literally bayoneted in 
hundreds. • 
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General Saldanha, fortunately at this moment, from an efevation, 
beheld the rout, and hastened to remedy the disorder — ten minutes more, 
and Oporto bad been won. He hurriedly assembled around him afew 
Fortugudse cavalry immediately at hand, and with these and his per- 
sonal staff, he galloped forward and charged the Miguelite infantry, 
who, disordered by their own success, were unable to withstand it; 
reinforcements arriving at this moment, the enemy were finally repulsed 
after inflicting a terrible lesson on their hated foe. In this affair 
General Saldanha’s neph&v fell at his side, and many others around his 
person suffered. The day began to advance, and from the obstinate 
determination of our assailants', apprehensions began to be entertained 
as* to the result; so much did this feeling increase, that many British 
and other residents prepared to go on board the vessels in the river, and 
our position became each hour more difficult to sustain. At Lordello 
the Scotch were stationed, and well did they dispute the ground entrusted 
to their defence. Great efforts were made by the enemy to force this 
part of the lines, and the conflict here was perhaps more severe than at 
any other point. The Miguelites advanced close up to the exterior 
defences, a low wall, in many parts not more than breast high, and the 
Scotch were separated from the enemy by this alone ; numerous were the 
instances here of remarkable personal daring on either side, and occa- 
sionally, as a portion of thp wall gave way, might be seen individual 
combatants rolling over and over in the mortal struggle of deadly hate ; 
physical strength, the knife, or the bayonet then deciding the effort for 
mastery. A young officer fell here while grappling with a gigantic 
opponent, the ball that deprived him of life being literally discharged 
from a musket within two inches of his head ; his dead body fell amongst 
the assailants, was rescued, again taken, and again saved. Successive 
buglers of the Scotch hail fallen ; and the bugle was handed to their 
only remaining one, a little Portuguese hoy, a great favourite with the 
regiment, when, before the poor fellow could raise it, he was shot dead 
through the neck. ,v 

Farther on to the left the Miguelites had achieved a temporary suc- 
cess ; running forward, exposed to a destructive fire, they surmounted 
all obstacles, and, casting fascines into the trenches, they forced the 
lines and took a small redoubt, having in it a couple of guns ; their 
vivas of triumph were already heard/ and the fire from our batteries in 
this direction began* to slacken ; the captured redoubt led to and was 
connected with batteries on either side by covered approaches, and in 
these a severe fight ensued ; after the action, the bodies along here 
indicated how well disputed had been the contention. It was at this 
moment that the most gallant achievement had to be witnessed. The 
Miguelite cavalry (the regiment of Funda6), the moment the redoubt 
had been taken, advanced rapidly in line, and, charging with resistless 
impetuosity, actually sprung into the redoubt, and in several cases over 
stockades and across the trenches, and were killed in the rear of our 
own batteries after driving every thing before them. 

A body of troops in the reserve were now brought up, and with a 
detachment of British under Captain Richardson, of Colonel Do’dgin’s 
regiment, retook the redoubt, the trenches being literally choked up 
with the dead and dying. I cannot resist, adducing an instance of the 
f singular enthusiasm with which Dorn Miguel’s troops seemed inspired : 
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when the Migutslites were driven back, a young Miguelite officer, quite 
a boy, apparently not fifteen years of age, was observed in pontest with 
two* of our men and upon the point of being bayoneted ; a thi§9, a non- 
commissioned officer, ran up and offered, him quarter; the lad, bending 
upon his enemies a look of bitter hate, responded only by crying out 

Viva el Rety,” and renewed the unequal struggle ; all three then 
immediately fell upon him, ahd he was seen to arop upon the ground 
transfixed by me of their bayox\etB, and in tljeir hurry to Beize his sash 
and plunder his person, two of them were even then wounded, one 
severely ; for as they bent over him he ^discharged a pistol at the fore- 
moBt, which took effect in the man’s shoulder, and with his sword he» 
inflicted a deep cut upon the other's knee, and actually expired with a 
cry of Viva for his king, for whom he had thus devotedly sacrificed 
his life. 

Almost the only casualties at the Foz upon this day were occasioned 
by the fire from the guns of the Monte de Castro battery, Colonel 
Cotter being killed by an eighteen-pound shot, and his son-in-law, Cap- 
tain Cotter, being so severely wounded ^as to render amputation neces- 
sary upon the field. At various quarters of the field during the day, 
the Miguelite leaders were observed encouraging their men with incre- 
dible efforts ; La Roche Jacquelin was seen in every direction, until he 
fell from his horse severely wounded ; Count Louis Bourmont bad 
actually fought pi the trenches, and the gallant bearing of another 
foreign officer was the theme of after admiration ; this latter was under- 
stood to be Captain Onslow, an English adherent of Dom Miguel. 

Late in the day Bourmont retired, but little doubt could be enter- 
tained, that, had he maintained the attack some time longer, and with 
the impetuosity it had been supported with at its commencement, Oporto 
must have fallen, but fate decreed it otherwise. 

It is almost impossible to form an opinion with accuracy as to the 
loss xm eithdMige, both parties exaggerating that of their opponents, and 
making light of tljeir own ; it was, however, generally considered that the 
Miguelites could u*>t have lost fewer than four thousand men, while 
our own loss probably might slightly exceed the fourth of that amount, 
"but it is every way uncertain. The British were particularly fortunate, 
as but two officers were killed, and I believe four wounded. Many of 
them, however, were mentioned in terms of praise ; Captaiq, Richardson, 
Ensign Morgan, Captain Wyatt, Ensigns Russell, Henry Lystcr, and 
Robert Hamilton, particularly attracted notice ; nor must be omitted Mr. 
Waller Ashe, who, although retired from tlm wretched service in dis- 
gust, yet could not resist putting on the dCarlet upon that day, and 
mixing in the fray. 

Little more remains to be added, after-events will be a matter of 
history. The intervention of three foreign powers, and their joint 
determination expressed in a treaty unparalleled in the annals of diplo- 
macy, put an end to the contest. Three foreign states, aided by the 
invading army of one of them, settled the destinies of Portugal in the 
manner they thenrfselves wished, and not as the law’s and interests 
of the people required. The introduction of a new order of tilings fol- 
lowed^uncongcnial to the habits of the Portuguese, and continues to' 
be upheld by a systematic deviation from ancient law and usage ; by an 
invasion of property, founded on a spirit of vengeance, in the progress 
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of which {he Convention of Evora Monte is disregarded? and the insulted 
right of the % peaceable individual overwhelmed by the violence of the 
times. (Changes were hastily made without temper or judgment,* the 
profligate and factious called to power, and the new system upheld for 
the benefit or a few. The struggles for office have since been incessant, 
whilst nothing has been done that indicated a wish to Mai the wounds 
of the country, or avert further calamities. The dismal tragedy goes on, 
and the royaiists, or fallei^ party, after Jbeing stripped o* their property 
in order to indemnify their enemies, are hunted down and exterminated 
by assassination, as the easiest and most effectual mode of riddance. 

»In the names of liberty and justice the most disorderly despotism is 
exercised, the prisons are crowded with political victims, against whom 
no charge is preferred, and most of the nobles and clergy are either 
exiles in a foreign land, or turned out as beggars into the street. Under 
the plea of reform, the foundation* of the monarchy have, been destroyed; 
and so successful were the efforts of its promoters, so rapid their pro- 
gress, that in less than eighteen months the aspect of the country has 
entirely changed, the ranks in society are confounded, and one-half of 
the property has changed hands. 

The “ Passages from the Diary of a Liberator " arc now concluded ; 
and in taking leave of his readers, the opportunity is afforded him of 
mentioning that a work is m progress upon the subject of Portugal, 
embracing a history of the mock Revolution, and of many of the 
remarkable individuals who figured in it ; and that he may not labour 
under the imputation of being an anonymous assailant, the preface to 
the work will explain the motives inducing its compilation, and the title- 
page will bear the name of 

The Liberator. 


ADVENTURES OF AN OFFICER IN THE BRAZILIA^NAVY.* 

• 

When wc reached the next post-house, we found the greatest con- 
sternation prevailing amongst the inmates in consequence of the 
arrival of a gaucho, who, with five others, had been attacked by a 
band of the savages, no m(9te than" two leagues off, as they were 
driving som%baggage mules : upon investigation they proved to belong 
to the party who had gone on, and lie believed he was the only one of 
the five that had escaped ; *all idea of pursuing our journey for that 
night, I consequently tl^ught should be relinquished. My strange 
companion, however, detemined otherwise, and, to the astonishment of 
every one, insisted upon having fresh horses immediately ; and twitching 
the Patron by th<J sleeve, with a mysteriousness in her manner led him 
out of the apartment. 

In the mean time I stood pondering on the singular actions 6f this 
woman, and listening to noisy deliberations of the peons relative to 
the imnending danger. Five minutes, however, had scarcely elapsed, 
when qpe re-entered by herself, and beckoning me into a corner, said, 
“ You,*no doubt, consider my conduct very extravagant, but it is of the 
highest importance that I hasten on with all ^ie speed in my power* as my 
home, which for certain reasons I did not name to you before, is only 
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. aix leagues from rfhe spot where the gauchos have been ma^pred, and 
I am dreadfully alarmed for the safety of nfy poor parents/ 1 
“•But what could you do to ensure it, even presuming Jlha t you 
escaped falling into the han<}p of the Indians on the road V 9 
M Everything,” she replied : “ as to encountering the*Indians, that 
is what I wish*to do ; for they will not harm me ; and if, as I shrewdly 
suspect, they belong to a tribe I am intimately acquainted with, I can 
impose upon tlj|pi any restrictions I think proper. If you mistrust my 
influence, I do not desire your company, but protest that you will not 
incur’any peril whatsoever/' • 

“ Will the Patron furnish us with horses, then 1" 

44 Yes ; I have given him the value of them, and also hinte^ that I 
can be useful in withdrawing the Indians from his neighbourhood/’ 

IIow she should be able to effect this, or exercise the control she 
intimated over these ruthless savages, was perfectly inexplicable to me, 
and, like herself, a complete mystery. Having expressed my assent, 
and the Patron reporting that the horses were ready, we mounted 
amidst universal cries, of wonder, and expostulations to desist from so 
rash an act. All the people of the house had collected such of their 
effects as could be carried about their persons, (though, indeed, the 
gauchos are seldom troubled with aught else,) and had their horses jn 
readiness to fly on the approach of the barBarous enemy ; but not one 
ofjJbom offered to go with us ; nor could they have done so with any* 
cliance of safety, for the Indians hold the gauchos in the greatest 
abhorrence ; anil etfen my companion could not take upon herself to be 
answerable for their lives. We therefore set out by ourselves in gloomy 
silence, at the usyal galloping pace of the country, and as long as the 
twilight lasted, kept a sharp look-out for the savages, expecting to see 
them gvery minute. 

By the time we had travelled two leagues the stars were beginning to 
spangle the tejibluc sky, and their light was strong enough for us to 
distinguish any object many yards distant, yet vve saw no signs of the 
outrage which, by tfcc peon's account, had been perpetrated ; and this 
inclined me to think the story had been invented to cloak some nefarious 
scheme for appropriating the property they were in charge of to them- 
selves. When, however, I mentioned my suspicions to my companion, 
she did not concur with me ; and while giving me her reasop for think- 
ing differently, she suddenly pulled up her horse, and pointing to a dark 
substance in the middle of the ro&d a little before us, asked me if I 
could discern what it was : then, without waiting for an answer, rode 
slowly on, and when we came up to it, the datk distorted features of a 
man immovcably fixed in death were exhibited by the beam of a star 
which shone directly upon them, and increased with its pale light the 
horrible ghastliness of the countenance. 

Under an impression that some of the baggage might have got adrift 
and fallen during the fray, oi*becn abandoned as useless, I alighted to 
search the spot, in hopes of finding some article that would be of service 
to its* owner, but Could see nothing except a torn poncho ai^l an 
Indian’s arrow, both smeared with blood ; nor discover the other ’slain, 
though J groped about among the high tufts of grass, apd examined the’ 
ground very carefully on botu sides of the road. At the impatient call 
of my companion, who had been ^kewise exploring, and was in a nurry 
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to get op, I mounted my horse, and in passing by tjie dead gaucho, 
observed wW had before escaped my notice, that one of his feet was 
entangled ift a stirrup, and it therefore occurred to us that he had been 
dragged %y his horse to a distance from the place where the Indiana 
first fell upoit the party ; and consequentlj^ve were no longer surprised 
at not meeting with more marks of their violenoe. As rode on, she 
asked me if I would go with her to her -house, which lay rather better 
than two miles to the right of the road, and wait till ihe next day or 
longer, if 1 pleased, and ner friends would be happy to*fford me every 
assistance in their power. said I should be very glad to pass the 
remainder of the night at her Estancia, but could not protract my stay, 
as I was exceedingly anxious to reach Buenos Ayres before the courier 
whom file Colonel would Bend from Tandil with an account of the battle, 
that the 'knowledge of my safety might prevent the Government from 
publishing any observations concerning me in the Gazette. After we 
had diverged from the road she advanced with much less confidence than 
heretofore, repeatedly checking her horse, lingering behind, and demon* 
st rating, in a number of ways, that she apprehended some calamity, yet 
feared .to know the worst. Judging from what I had myself felt on 
many occasions through life, when returning to those who were dear to 
me, after a long absence, T imputed her uneasiness to mistrustfulness of 
her friends' health and security, rather than to any personal alarm on 
«ccount of the Indians, and therefore asked her if it was long since she 
had seen her parents. ** A very long time, Sefior,'* she answered 
despondingly ; “ God grant that they be well ! ,f , 

Soon after she had uttered these words, the air becahie suddenly im- 
pregnated with the smell of fire, which she was not Blow in perceiving; 
and looking wildly around, immediately exclaimed, ‘*Alas! alas! it is 
then as I foreboded ; but nevertheless, Senor, let us hasten on, wc may 
yet be in time to save their lives." * • - 

Putting our horses into a gallop, wc came in a few mimites to a field 
of Indian corn ; and although I looked about in every direction, no con- 
flagration was anywhere visible, nor could I discover a human habita- 
tion. From this circumstance, I apprehended tliAt her fears for her 
friends 9 safety were without foundation, and was just on the point of tell- 
ing her what I attributed the smell to, when the hitherto uniformity of 
the horizon before us appeared broken by some intervening object, 
which, as m approached, gradually increased in size, and occasioned a 
large hiatus in the deep blue sky in the back- ground. Presently I per- 
ceived it was a clump of trees, and* also, that what I had at first taken 
for scuds, were the attenuated and expanded forms of very slight but 
numerous little columns of smoke issuing from amongst them. All at 
once r faint flash of fire flickered for a moment through the interstices 
of the trees, and was again succeeded by others at Tong intervals in 
different places. At this sight my companion burst into tears, but said 
nothing. Pushing on, we soon reached tjie trees, and at a little distance 
beyond them beheld the smoking ruins of an extensive building, some 
part of which was now and then fanned into a blaze by the light breezes 
that passed through the roofless walls. As we drew near I could see 
that it was surrounded by f a sort of intrenchment ; and the poor woman, 
bewailing aloud* the unhappy fate of her parents, directed hCr horse 
towards a couple of rude pillars which indicated the entrance. Not a 
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living creature was to be ^cn, and the solemn stillness which prevailed 
vyas uninterrupted: except by the occasional crackling of some turning 
timber, and the sighs of my fellow-traveller. While I was* in the act 
of following her over an old door that was laid across the ditch, #the end 
of an outhouse fell with a heavy crash, Rearing down a ^nall arbour 
and some young fruit-trees that were close to it. “ Hark !*’ said she, 
41 did you not hear that half-stifled shriek V 9 

“ No,” I replied; and had there been any, which I very much doubted, 
the noise of my horse’s hoofs would have prevented my Rearing it. 

44 Listen !” she again exclaimed, “ I heard it then ; and o Dios mio ! 
see — look there — the rubbish moves !” aftd leaping from her horse, 
away she ran, with the swiftness of thought, towards the Bpot where the 
wall had fallen, and before I could overtake her, had succeeded in raising, 
with something she picked off the ground, a mass of plaster which 
adhered to the burning fragments of a floor. 

41 is there anybody beneath V * I inquired, as I snatched up a piece 
of wood and assisted her to remove it. There was ; and I was answered 
by the dying groans of a poor wretch, the back of whose head, covered 
with grey hairs, became at that instant visible. 

“ Jesu Christo !” screamed the woman, “ es mi padre!*’ and utterly 
reckless of the hot ashes and burning timbers, slie rushed forward to 
lift it with her hands ; but I caught her by ttye arm, and directed her to 
drag him out while I endeavoured to raise the rubbish still higher. This, 
with a desperate effort, I made shift to accomplish, and enabled her to 
pull out the helpless old man, whom she continued to address in the most 
moving manner as her father. 13ut this illusion was quickly dissipated, 
for, laying him on his back, she had a glimpse of his face, which was 
not that of her parent ; and to the questions she put to him, although 
lie, made several attempts to speak, he was unable to articulate any sen- 
tence distinct enough to be understood. He was, in fact, dying; but 
fiom what cause was not apparent, till, clearing his lower extremities of 
the lumber tmttmras upon them, we found they were dreadfully burnt 
and completely saturated with blood, proceeding from a deep gash in the 
abdomen. We would have carried him to a clean spot, but he signed 
for us to desist ; and while the woman ran for some water, expired 
under the most excruciating torments. When she returned, we com- 
menced searching the ruins to see'if the ferocious savages had left any 
other victim to whom such assistance as we had it in our power to give, 
might be serviceable ; and as wc were standing in what she told me 
had once been her own bed-room, .contemplating the terrible ravages 
that had been committed, I was suddenly startled by two or three 
smart taps against my legs, and looking down, there was a beautiful 
large pointer frisking about and wagging its tail, then gazing up wist- 
fully in my face ; and after showing, by all the expressive actions these 
friends of man practise on such occasions, how very happy it was to 
see us, the poor creature jumped up and placed its paws on my knees, 
then ran away for a few yards with its bead towards \is, and again re- 
turned to fawn upon us, repeating this several times, and in a manner 
which* told us as plainly as any language could have done, that it 
wanted us to follow it, and we did so : but as the poor animal directed 
its course to that part of the ruins where the *old man lay, and set up a 
dismal howl on discovering that he was dead, my companion said it was 
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useless to remain if that was Us object ; and#we were turning round to 
retrace our steps, but the honest creature instantly ncfticed it, and forth- 
with used*]] its former arts to induce us to proceed farther. 

As Isever placed the greatest confidence in the sagacity of a dog, I 
prevailed oi^ my companion to accompany me, and we both followed it at 
a pretty quick pace. Passing the corral, it crossed the drawbridge, if 1 
may so call the door over the intrencliment, and taking a path to the 
left, trotted on till it came to a quinta, or shrubbery»of young trees, 
which we entered at a ^ap in the fence ; then, after looking round to 
see that we were close at its heels, it went on with a speed that argued 
great impatience, and at length brought us to a sequestered nook over- 
grown with long grass and weeds, and covered with materials for erect- 
ing a building, the walls of which were already raised a few feet from 
the ground. These he cleared at a flying leap, and then looked up and 
whined, as much as to say M Do you do the same but seeing that we 
made no attempt to get into the inclosure, it made a spring to one 
corner, and began scratching and barking at something, which, on 
jumping over and running to the spot, 1 perceived, with intense interest 
and surprise, was a charming Jittle boy, not more than five years old, 
fast asleep on a heap of manure. 

44 Why, my pretty little fellow, how came you here V " said 1, as he 
opened his large black eyqs, and gazed at us with every maik of terror 
and astonishment in his chubby sunburnt countenance. The expression 
of his features declared very plainly that lie was as much puzzled as we 
were to account for being in so cold and comfortless a condition ; and 
it was not until the woman took him up in her arms and spoke encou- 
ragingly, that he seemed to be fully sensible of what had occurred. 
The consciousness of his situation caused him to weep bittoily, and it 
was some time before any particulars concerning the horrible transac- 
tions which had been perpetrated could be elicited from him. AY lien, 
however, by being affectionately spoken to and caressed, the h<a\ing 
of his little bosom gradually subsided, and the glittering tears chased 
each other leBS rapidly down his plump but pallid cheeks, the woman 
asked him what had become of her parents, Don Antonio and his wile, 
and whether they had been murdered or carried off by the Indians, or 
were happily absent from the hacienda when the savages pillaged and 
burnt it ? 

Looking alternately at the speaker and me, as if he had not compre- 
hended what she said, he replied to licr question by asking another — 
41 You mean my parents, do you not ?” 

“ No, quexida mia,” she rejoined, 44 1 ask you of mine/' 

But as the remainder of the dialogue and the explanations which 
ensued would perhaps be tedious, I shall merely state the result of our 
investigations. From what the little rogue, who was extremely intelli- 
gent for his tender age, told us, it was evident that her father and 
mother Kad been dead many years. lie knew nothing about them. 
He was born in the hacienda soon after liis father purchased it upon 
the death of the former proprietors, and had resided there ever since. 
In regard to the terrible affair which had just happened, all he cotild 
tell ul was that while playing in the quinta we were then in v a little 
before sunset, he suddenly heard a tremendous uproar, and observed a 
large body of Indians surrounding the house, wnich was immediately 
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afterwards enveloped in flames, amidst the discharge of fire-arms, the 
yells of the barbarians, and the agonizing shrieks of their innocent and 
defenceless victims. Childlike, he was scrambling over t&e newly- 
commenced wall to run and throw himself into his mother’s arms, when 
the noble dog came bouncing up to him and strenuously opposed every 
attempt he made to advance, holding him fast by his elothes with its 
teeth, till the •surprised and frightened child, unable to disengage him- 
self, sat down on the dunghill and cried himself to sleep, out of which 
his trusty preserver had now awakened him. - 

From the description he gav& us of his relations and the inmates of 
the house, we were convinced that the # old man who had just breathed 
his last must have been his father. To spare the little fellow the shock- 
ing sight his late home presented, I fetched our horses from the mins, 
and making a short circuit to avoid them, we galloped off, accompanied 
by the dog, and the woman carrying the child in her lap, towards Buenos 
Ayres, which wc reached without further interruption about six o'clock 
in the morning. 

“ Sefior C.” said she, as we entered the city, “ I will take care of this 
pobrecito, and with the consent of his relations, to whom I am not alto- 
gether a stranger, shall probably supply the place of the mother he has 
lost. We must now separate ; but if your occupations will permit, pray 
let me see you this evening at the house of Don Manuel Garcia, in the 
Plaza de la Victoria.” • 

“ I shall certainly do myself the pleasure to wait upon you,*' I re- 
plied ; “ but cannot I be of any service in attending you to your friends V 9 

She would not put me to sucli inconvenience. Then “ Desco que 
u. d. lo pase bien, senora.” “ QuedA u. d. con dios, sonor.” 

“ Who, in the name of wonder, can this strange being be ? ** was a 
question I asked myself, as I jogged along on the look-out for a»caf<£, 
or hotel of some sort, where I might put up at. “ If I live, I’ll find out 
to-night; for it really is a most extraordinary affair ; but it must be as 

I syspecledv, she has It would, however, be premature to give 

the reader the^enefit of my conjecture at present, and besides we have 
just pulled up at the door of our jpfe. “No great shakes ; but late 
events will give it the air of a palace to me !” I exclaimed, as I entered. 
•After performing the necessary ablutions, (alterations in dreBS I could 
make none,) I dispatched a message to a merchant who was known to 
me, and then went to repot t myself to the minister of war, who had as yet 
teceived no account of the battle, and was, of course, highly gratified 
with my description of it, which he hastened to communicate to the 
president, Don Manuel Dorrigo, Imd in a few hours afterwards all the 
particulars were published in the gazette; the prominent part I and my 
friend Clinton had acted in it being, at my earnest request, entirely sup- 
pressed. While we were at breakfast, he made me tell him every thing 
that happened to me after I was taken prisoner by the Indian, and was 
greatly amused with the adventures 1 had met with, particularly that 
part of them which related fc> the woman, respecting whoniRiis curiosity 
was so much raised, tflat he expressed his determination, as he was well 
acquainted with Doit Manuel Garcia, to go to his house in the evening, 
in order to gratify it. In the mean time, he said he should serjd some 
troops out to scour the country on the roi^l to Mendoza, but he had 
hardly any regular cavalr^in Buenos Ayres ; and the only disposable 
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force of gauchos were employed on that duty elsewhere. When I arose 
to take leave of his Excellency, lie politely told me thafc, if 1 pleased, I 
was at perfect liberty to remain in Buenos Ayres on my parole — a con- 
dition which? for the present, I very gladly assented to. On returning 
to the cafe, I found the hospitable Mr. B., to whom I had sent a note 
when I arrived*, waiting to conduct me to his own house, in which, in 
another hour, after giving some indispensable orders to a tailor, I was 
enjoying 44 rosy dreams and slumbers light' 9 — not on a bed of down, 
which, in warm weather, i* quite insgflerable, but in the far more agree- 
able and luxurious hamaca. My room was only separated from a spa- 
cious veranda, which overlooked a delightful garden, by a low wainscot, 
surmounted with pillars, between which were long Venetian blinds, 
reaching from the ceiling to the ground ; and when 1 awoke from a 
delicious sleep, I heard voices in the garden beneath the veranda, which 
I Boon recognised to be those of my kind host and black Sam, his con- 
fidential servant. “ 4 No, never mind ; don't disturb him,” said the 
former ; “ he must, I am sure, have been greatly fatigued : tell cook to 
put the dinner off for an hour or so — we'll wait until after six for him." 
44 Not if I can help it,’' I exclaimed ; and leaping out of my hammock, 
I thrust my feet into a pair of sappers, and stepped into the veranda to 
let them know I was awake. Having refreshed myself with a bath, 1 
joined my kind host and an agreeable party he had invited to meet 
me in the dining-room. After dinner, I got old Sam to show me the 
way ; and, after a smart five minutes’ walk, entered the patio , or court- 
yard of the house to which I had been invited by the singular being 
whom I had met with in the tolderia of the Indians, and whose subse- 
quent actions, up to the period of my parting with her in the morning, 
so considerably augmented the surprise which her unfettered behavioui, 
more* than the circumstance of her being there, had at first created. 

On opening the hall-door, I encountered a servant, who, on learning 
I was the Senor Ingles that was expected, conducted me through a 
large room on the left of the passage into a smaller one, lighted by two 
candles under glasB shades, and then retired to fetch D<fn Manuel Gar- 
cia, who he said would attend pge immediately. In a few minutes 
Don Manuel entered, and shaking m^hand very cordially, “ Se dice 
que V. M. habla muy bien el Espanol," lie observed ; and after alluding 
to the singular circumstances which had introduced us to each other, he 
said, as soon as we were seated, 44 That unhappy woman asked you to visit 
us, thinking, in the peculiar situation you were placed, that you might 
require some friendly assistance." 44 I am very much obliged to her 
for her kind consideration," I replied; “pray where is bIic?" “ In 
her room ; but I do not think you will Bee her again, as it is her inten- 
tion to pass the rest of her days in the strictest seclusion; a resolution 
that will not surprise you, knowing as you necessarily must, that she 
has forfeited all claim to future association with civilized society. 44 Upon 
my wovl,” said I, 44 1 knew nothing of the matter ; and it was not until 
we parted, eft entering the city, that I could in any way. account for her 
being in the extraordinary situation in which I found her, as her very 
remarkable behaviour, and indeed all her actions/ plainly testified that 
she wasc not a slave/' 

I had once heard of twq girls having deserted their friends tj> live 
with the Indians ; the circumstance How flushing across my mind, I 
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expressed a hope'thatfrhe had not done so likewise. <c I am son^r to aay f * 
rejoined Don Manuel, “ that she. is one of the very girls of* wfyoip you 
have* heard spoken. At the age of thirteen she was carried awfcy, toge- 
ther with her sister (who was two years younger), by a bapd of Indians* 
from an estancia of my brother’s, near Santa F L They were, how- 
ever, ransomed about four years afterwards ; but, to the astonishment 
of every one, displayed no joy at their deliverance, and in less than a 
fortnight actually fled from thsir home. F/om that day until this 
morning they were never heard of. Mia sobrina (my niece) has now 
acknowledged that they returned to the tribe of Indians? upon two of 
whom, incredible as it may appear, they had bestowed their affections.” 
“ Valgame Dios,” I exclaimed; “why at their age one would have 
thought they must have so appreciated the blessings and comfortB of 
civilized life, as to have sickened with disgust at the habits of savages ; 
at least of those in these parts of South America — to say nothing of 
those endearing tics of love and kindred which the most hard-hearted 
and depraved can scarcely rend asunder. But what has become of her 
sister ?” “ She is dead; and her death, which occurred only a few 

days ago in the tolderia to which you were taken, wrought such a 
powerful change in the whole current of the feelings of her who sur- 
vived, owing to the keen anguish aud bitter jepentance she exhibited in 
her dying moments, that the course of life, which both in their wanton 
infatuation had once adopted, and so long continued from choice, now 
presented itself in all its features of disgusting and revolting deformity. 
When, therefore, she learnt the predicament in which you were placed, 
having previously given the Indians some plausible reason for leaving 
them, she decided upon departing at once — that, at the same time she 
effected her own escape, she might be able to render a service to you that 
you could not well have dispensed with.” “ And the dress which she put 
on to accompany me was the one she eloped in, I suppose?” “ Very 
likely % and the l^ouse which you saw last night burnt to the ground 
was the very one she ran away from. Upon the death of her father 
and mother, I sold i£ to the unfortunate family who lately occupied it, 
and who are, no doubt, with the exception of the little creature you 
bfought with you, all barbarously murdered ; for the Indians spare 
none but those of a tender age, arfd then only when they are females.” 

“ Do you know whether the man who expired amidst the ruins was 
the child’s father?” “ From the description that has been given me, I 
think it must have been his grandfather.” “ Doubtless the child has 
other relations?” “Yes; and they ate highly respectable ; but poor 
Catalina (mia sobrina) talks of adopting him ; and as she inherits the 
property of her father, it will^ie well for him if she does so.” 

In the evening there was a large party at Don Manuel's, where I 
met the Minister at War, who told me lie was going to send orders to 
Tandil on the following morning for the officers who were prisoners to 
be sent on their parole to Chfiscomus. I now becanie extremely soli- 
citous to join my friends in captivity, and at the same time entertained 
an ulterior design of an endeavour to effect my escape. • 

With these objects in view, I waited a few days subsequently on the 
Minister j)f War, and begged he would permif me to resign my parole, 
and allow me to go to ChascSmus. * Such a request was tantamount to 
an expression of my design, and I, could easily perceive,, by die ambi- 
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S ious smile which played about his lips, that he adjected my intentions. 

owevtr that might be, he had too much politeness to declare hia sen* 
thnents Aore openly ; but, with a pleasing affability, granted my appli- 
cation, and assured me that he ahould at all times be happy to serve me. 
M And if you wish to be on your parole at Chascomus,** he said, as he 
shook hands with me on going Way, “ you have only to sav so to the 
Commissary there, anc^he will accept it.*’ “ Doy V. Ex. muchas 

gracias por bus attenciones.” Two hours after this audience, I was 
rattling alonor at the usual galloping pace of the country, and the next 
day reached Chascomus, a village — it has no pretensions to be called a 
town — half way betwixt Tandil and Buonos-Ayres. My friends had 
arrived, and overwhelmed me with congratulations on having avoided 
the fate they considered inevitable from the moment they heard of my 
captivity until my letter reached them, which, I should have observed 
before, I transmitted with the Minister’s dispatches, after he received 
an official account of the battle from the colonel, the day subsequent to 
my arrival in Buenos-Ayres. Clinton, who was foremost to wish me 
joy, told me that immediately on ascertaining, after the Indians had 
retreated, that I was missing, he commenced a diligent and indefatigable 
search for me amongst the slain ; but not being able lo discover my 
body in any direction, concluded that I had been carried off by the 
savages, and had been reserved for a lar more terrible death than J 
could have met with in the action. All my fellow-prisoners had given 
their parole, except the French captain, Rosignol, and Clinton, who, on 
some plea or other, took the liberty of changing their minds a vciy 
short time after they came here ; yet their excursions on horseback were 
not prohibited, nor were they subjected to any burvtillance whatever. 
They had hired two or three small cottages amongst them, and were 
occupied in putting them in order. Monsieur Rosignol and Clinton 
proposed that I should live with thorn, and this I readily^. agreed to do. 
An English surgeon, who resided here, and to whon>-t brought ii note 
of introduction, gave me a pressing imitation to stay at his house, hut 
I thought it might interfere with my projected plan of escape to do so, 
and I therefore declined it. 

I was very glad to find that Clinton had been kind enough to bring 
all my horses from Tandil, as there u'Cre two I knew I could depend 
upon for carrying me all the way to Btrnos-Ayres. When I called 
upon the Commissary, who appeared to be a very simple sort of man, 
I explained to him on what conditions I had the minister’s sanction for 
quitting Buenos-Ayres, and that I should not consider myself any longer 
on my parole. I hoped, however, that # he would not object to my 
taking exercise on horseback, and at the same time gave hirn to under- 
stand that I should put the government to no inconvenience or expense 
while I remained there. My very modest intimation met with as fa- 
vourable a reception as I could have expected. He had heard of iny 
late enterprtze, and was disposed to show me the greatest attention. lie 
should wnte, he said, to the minister; but until he had his instructions, 
should certainly not impose any restraint upon me, or on the ’others, 
who had also declined being on their parole. This was all fair and 
above*board : I was free lo act as I thought proper withdbfc any violation 
of my faith ; and 1 think I shall not be charged with illiberality, under 
the circumstances, leaking adVantage of the Commissary’s wonderfully 
good-natured disposmon. «■ * 
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I have already fo far exceeded the limits I originally designed to these 
papers, that I am precluded from relating the various amusiag f aad h|i- 
mourous incidents connected with my escape, which I effeetecL jn the 
course of a fortnight from this time. Previously to quitting *Buenos« 
Ayres, I had entered into an agreement with a Portuguese merchant 
there to make the necessary arrangements for my concealment, on my 
return to the city, and for providing a boat to convey me to the Brazi- 
lian blockading squadron, which was usually at anohor three leagues 
from Buenos-Ayres. Rosignol and Clinton, i!o whom I confided my 
intention and plan of operations, expressed so strong a desire to avail 
themselves of the same opportunity, that*I willingly consented to their 
accompanying me ; and we Btarted off, each taking a led horse, the 
very evening that the Commissary sent us word that he wished to see 
us on the following morning, for the purpose, it was intimated, of in- 
forming us that we must cither accept our parole, or suffer v a disagree- 
able curtailment of our present privileges. 

Amongst other laughable and whimsical casualties on the road, we 
lost our way ; and being driven to the necessity of making inquiries at 
an estancia, excited the suBpicjgns of the<owner, who, fortunately for us, 
was entirely alone, but being a valiant fellow, actually buckledjm an old 
rusty sword, with a brass handle, and told us he should detain us until 
his peons came in. Not being in the least .disposed to passive submis- 
sion, we gave him at once a precious good pummelling, and then, by 
way of salve to his bruises, presented him with half a doubloon, which 
wrought such a change In his behaviour, that he not only promised to 
say nothing about his surmises, should his men return before we de- 
parted, but placed some #f the common wine and spirits before us, and 
begged we would help ourselves to some came con cuero , which was 
baking among the cinders for their supper. He faithfully kept liiB 
word ; for several sturdy fellows made their entrde while we were par- 
taking of thc^ entertainment ; and after we had finished, lie himself put 
us in’ the riglu -way for getting ■ into the road, which we had hitherto 
avoided, that we might not encounter travellers to Chascomus. 

After lie left us, we galloped on for some hours, and then mounted 
qur relays, leaving the horses which had hi ought us thus far to roam 
where they pleased. An hour or two before daylight, we agreed to 
halt for awhile ; and taking our rugs from -under the ricaos, flung our- 
selves beneath the branches of a lonely tree, having tethered the horses 
with our lassos, and divested them of the4>ridles. I have had occasion 
before to allude to the French Captain’s ignorance of horsemanship, 
and the very great inconvenience iiis blunders and impotency in all 
matters relating to it subjected his companiops to in our journey from 
Patagonia: 'was it not enough to vex the most patient philosopher that 
ever existed, even Socrates himself, to observe, as I rubbed my eyesi>n 
starting out of a sound nap, and shaded them from the dazzling 
splendour of the rising sun, ^tliat Monsieur's horse had strayed out of 
sight, having, it appeared, on my examining the* lasso which was 
fastened to the tree, slipped its head through the bight which had been 
knotted round its* neck, and was, without the slightest exaggeration, 
large enougl^to have included the animal’s body. For the reasons I 
Jiave before ®ve*, I canno£ describe the sdene which ensued on my 
arousing the culprit and my friend Clinton. Luckily, we fount} that we 
were within a furlong of the road, and a post-house whpre Jf had taken 
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refreshment when tsavelling to Chascomus; and then I behave<i>with 
great liberality along the whole line of road, from motives which need 
no explanation. There was now no alternative but to hire post-horses ; 
and it depended entirely on our procuring them here without being 
asked for our^passports, whether we should be furnished with them at the 
next stage. My person, however, was recognised, and my former mu- 
nificence remembered. No questions were put to me of an unpleasant 
nature. Horses were instantly ordered out for us, and the patron pro- 
mised to forward our own to a certain livery-stable 1 appointed in 
Buenos Ayres. 

Before we reached it we had many difficulties to contend with, and 
were frequently obliged to exert all our ingenuity to lull suspicion and 
•avert detection. Twenty miles from the town we met the Colonel, who 
escorted us from Rio Negro to Tandil, in company with several officers ; 
and I regret not having space to relate the ludicrous shifts we were put 
to, and the convulsive merriment which our dexterous ambiguity in 
many instances excited among ourselves during dinner, which they in- 
sisted on our stopping to share with them, as they had brought a stock 
of excellent champagne with them in tl^ Colonel’s carriage, and other 
good things not to be procured in the Pampas. '* For comble de 
malheur !” they were going to Chascomus, and would arrive there the 
following morning. 

That no one might remark us, w# took care not to present ourselves 
at the Portuguese house until it was dark. How we passed the interim 
would be v^orth recording, had I space to do so ; but I must Bkip over 
this and other occurrences, merely observing that every expedient which 
prudence could suggest, or money furnish, Mhd been adopted for en- 
suring our security ; and, although any person who harboured prisoners 
was threatened with a heavy fine, the magic influence of Ferdinand’s 
golden profile caused the doors of many houses in the town and suburbs 
to fly open for our reception, when, aB it frequently happened, we were 
driven to change our places of concealment sometimes twice in the 
twenty-four hours. Impediments, which had been deemed next to im- 
possible, frustrated the unwearied exertions and attempts of our agents 
to have a vessel in readiness on the nights they purposed, and we were 
consequently detained more than a week before we were able to ac- 
complish our undertaking. At length, however, the happy hour 
arrived, and we rode to the Barracas, a swampy piece of ground on the 
banks of the river in the oufekirt6 of the city, and jumped into a large 
canoe, manned by four stout Spaniards, and provided with sails ; and 
pulling over to the opposite side of the river, were soon beyond the 
reach of pursuit, and out pf sight of the gun-boats. Our intention was 
to have shaped our course for Colonia ; out a heavy pompeiro which 
qyne on compelled us to bear up, and all the masts went by the board, 
and we were in great danger of going down, or being capsized: 
besides, we had drifted so far to leeward^ that we gave up all hopes of 
falling in with th’e squadron, and were making up our minds to steer 
for Monte Video; when, to our great joy, a squall cleared away, and 
we saw the Brazilian ships at anchor to. leeward. Next morriing I 
awoke from a refreshing sleep in the Cabrelo’s cabin ; and the follow- 
ing day sailed for Monte Video, wl^ere our safe arqjral^as hailed by 
the congratulations of our friends. 
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THE Olfo ICR-BOOK ; OR NAVAL SKETCHES. 

BY JONATHAN OI.DJUNK, ESQ., 11. N. 

NO. V. (CONCIiUDED.) 
t( Order is Heaven’s first law.'* 

A 

Lord Wellington and his brave associates yere on the borders of 
France. They had passed a cold ’bleak winter on the western Pyrenees, 
enduring great privations, — their canvass tents, or mud huts, were fre- 
quently swept away, and the heavy rains, as they rushed down the sides 
of the mountains (often followed by a Bharp frost) washed through 
their temporary habitations, so as to allow them no place of rest. From 
many a lofty summit the weary and almost dispirited sentinel, shiver- 
ing on his post, could see the smoke arising from the villages below him, 
lying in warm valleys, sheltered from the blast ; and there was a general 
longing to advance, so that they might be enabled to enjoy some por- 
tion of the comforts which imagination rendered more precious, from the 
impossibility of attaining them* And they did advance, with irresist- 
ible energy. Soult was beaten in every battle, and Wellington deter- 
mined to pass the Adour, about two miles and a half below Bayonne. 
It was a bold measure, and admirably accomplished ; and it has+ever 
been a source of deep regret to me that I was not amongst the number 
of those who ran in with the chasse-marttes, destined to form a bridge 
for the Allied Army. But it was ftie fortune of war, and our beautiful 
little vessel was ordered to^join Lord Amelius Beauclerk, in Basque 
Hoads, with all the expedition possible. 

On the second day after our arrival, we were towed out through the 
narrow channel by boats, and with a light breeze off the land, we made 
sail from this remarkable place. The water was now comparatively 
smooth, amWwc made a pleasant and quick run into Basque Roads, 
where we lay in perfect idleness for three weeks, nothing material occur- 
ring to break the monotony, except the incident I am about to relate. 

Those officers wha were then on the station will remember, tliat Lord 
Ajnelius had ordered a frigate’s moorings to be laid down in-shorc of 
the fleet, towards the isle of Olleron ; and by his Lordship’s orders we 
had taken these moorings in, so that we might be ready to slip them at 
a moment’s warning should the vessel be wanted. It was Sunday 
morning, — the day was beautifully fine, and even warm for the season, 
though there was a smart northerly •breeze. The ships of the fleet had 
each hoisted a pennant at the gaff end, to denote the performance of 
divine worship, and even on board the brig- we had rigged out the 
church. And perhaps there is no spectacle of a more gratifying cha- 
racter than that which presents a Bhip’s company at prayers. The 
white awning spread above their heads entirely athwart the deck, and 
extending from the after-dav^s to the mainmast, — th.e sides and ends 
closed in with canvass, which is covered by the national ensigns, so that 
scarcely any of the. rigging can be seen, — the seamen dressed in their 
cleanest attire, seated on the capstan barB placed athwart-ships, anyl the 
extremities resting upon match-tubs and buckets, — the officers abaft 
sitting <fn chairs, and the Captain by the binnacle, officiating as priest, 
(of course, here I am speaking of a brig, or flush vessel,) whilst a deep 
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solemnity pervades every mind. Whatever may be s$id of the wild and 
reckless spirit of a thorough man-of-war’s man, it || certain that no being 
in existence could be more humble in the presence of his Maker, or 
more hftnest in that silent worship of the heart which is unfathomable to 
mortal eye. « 

Captain Handsail was reading the service of the Church, and at the 
proper intervals the responses were heprd from the lips of those who 
probably for many year's had never listened to the sacred oracle within 
walls of stone ; but the aspirations wcie not the less fervent, nor the less 
sincere. A midshipman and a quarter niasUr were at the starboard 
gangway, looking out, when the voice «of the latter sounded above that 
of the Captain — “ Why, opnly see to that, Mr. Winkletap,- Jh impu- 
dence of the fellow bangs cock-fighting. He warn’t content Mth giving 
us a close shave, but he must Bhow bis tri-coloured rag to sauce us. 
Hadn’t you better report it to Mr. Derrick, Sir f” 

The Captain ceased reading, and the firsl-Lieutenant left his side. 
“ What are you making a noise about, Quarter-master?” he inquired, 
in an under tone. 

<c Look there, Sir,” said tke seaman,; “ if Captain Ilandsail stands 
th^t, then the Tormentor aint the craft l took her to be, — that’s all.” 

A chasse-martfe had made a run from Rochelle, just skirting outside 
the ile d’Aix, and then alongshore, under Olleron ; but either aware of 
the manner in which the fleet was occupied, or else assuming moic 
boldness than usual, she had approached within half gun-shot of us, and 
by way of bravado hoisted her colours. The, old quarter-master had 
watched his progress for some time w itl» restless impatience, but his 
notions of propriety would not permit him to disturb the ceremony then 
going on till the small flag of France flouted the breeze right in his> # 
very face, and then (as he declared) “ he could stand it no longer, for 
the sight of the thing always gave him an itching for the gun-tuckles.” 

Mr. Derrick returned and whispered the Captain, and- orders weie 
given in the same low strain. Derrick touched my* shoulder as lie 
passed me ; I obeyed the signal, anil in less than two minutes after- 
wards I had shoved, off from the brig with the gailey manned with half 
a dozen picked men, each with a cutlass and a brace of pibtoN, beside^ 
a couple of muskets. Away n'e pulled, with a hearty good will, and the 
Frenchman becoming aware of our intention, immediately put Ins head 
in-shorc, and was nearing it fast; but the light boat went two foot tor 
his one, and seeing that there was no chance of escape, he hauled up 
his little punt ; — three or four psrBons got into it, and took to their 
paddles. 

“ The Admiral has hoisted a Dutch ensign at the main, Sir,” said 
the bowman , “ and now there goes another from the brig, Sir ! ” 

I knew this was the signal for recall ; but we were gaining rapidly 
on the chasse-marde. “ They’ve hoisted ’em to dry,” exclaimed the 
strokesman, drily ; “ stretch out, lads, there’s some good coneyliack 
ahead : mayhap, Mr. Oldjuuk, if you were to give ’em a hint we were 
coming, they might get a jill or two ready for us ; and I’m blowed if 
Lord Amelia arn’t Bet us the example, for there goes an expenditure of 
gunner’s stores.” 

I did not turn my head 9 , but standing up, in the boat, I instantly raised 
a musket to my shoulder and fired, the report of the Admiral's gun 
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coming at the saftie foment upon my ear. Down came the vessel's 
sails in confusion, the master, no doubt, being as much frightened by 
the noise of the artillery unshotted, as he was by the whistling*)? the 
musket-ball oven his head. “ Give way, my men,*’ shouted I, reloading 
the i^isket ; 44 she^ ours now, without benefit of clergy." • 

The men berft to their springing oars, and swiftly flew the narrow, 
coffin-like galley through the gelding element ; in a few minutes after- 
wards we were on the deck of the chasse-mar^c ; her sails were re- 
hoisted, and we stood out from tne land : but the wind had subsided, 
ancl the ground-swell was rolling in-shoro, so that even with the boat 
lowing a-head we made but little progress ; whilst the active enemy 
had run a couple of field-pieces down upon the beach, and made us a 
fine mark to practise upon. Lord Amelius, however, kept his eye upon 
us, and it was witli much satisfaction 1 saw 191 with the compass signal 
flying on board the Royal Oak, to direcl every ship in the fleet to send 
a boat to take us in tow. 

Pinnaces, barges, and double-banked cutters were put in immediate 
requisition*; and just as the artillerymen had got us prettily within 
range, and begun to chip away the shavings, we had no less than thir- 
teen well-manned boats hooked on and walking off with us in grand 
style, amidst the loud and reiterated cheers of their gallant crews, who 
were flighted at having something to break *lhc dull monotony. 

The vessel we had captured was the packet-boat between Rochelle 
and a small town or village, at no great distance from the Chaaseron 
light ; the persons who had escaped were passengers (one of them a 
naval officer) ; but in their hurry they left behind them some letters of 
importance, which clearly explained the general feeling prevalent in the 
south of France. The master, two men, and a boy, had remained by 
the craft, and were taken on hoard the Admiral, where the roaste'r (a 
fine old marO was interrogated by Lord Amelius ; and on the promi&c 
of having hi? vessel restored to him, consulted to impart what informa- 
tion was iu his power. Nor was it valueless : lie apprized the Admiral 
of the secret organisation that was going on for the restoration of the 
Bourbons ; he was well aware of the Due d’Angouleme being with the 
British army ; and it ultimately came out, that the old man had ever 
retained a warm affection for the. exiled family, and secretly conveyed 
intelligence from Mons. de la Roche Jacquelin, the leader of the Allies 
at Bourdeaux, to the Bourbonites at Rochelle and oilier places. 

It may naturally be supposed that the Admiral readily availed himeelf 
of the agency of this man jwith respect to future operations ; but of the 
actual fact I am not aware. After a detention of two days Ills vessel 
was restored to him, and we saw him round the point. The battery, 
however, suspecting that it was a ruse, gave him a couple of shot ; but 
as he continued his course, they suffered him to pass vaithout further 
molestation. # 

The British army crossed *the Adour, and Wellington defeated Soult 
in every engagement ; and the latter concentrated all his forces at 
Plaisnncc, Modiran, and Maubourget, satisfied in his own mind that 
Wellington would follow him. 'But the road to France was now ’open : 
Bourdgaux waB fully prepared fqr revolt; wlvitc flags and white favours 
were secretly distributed ; fcut with a garrison in the city devoted to 
Bonaparte, no open declaration could be made. Lord Wellington, 
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with tire promptitude that has ever marked his ch&racter as a leader, 
instead of following Soult, resolved to marcii the left wing of his army 
on Bourdeaux to drive out the troops ; but on Marshal BeresforcTs ap- 
proach , # General rHuillier withdrew the garrison and retired to the right 
bank of the«Garonne. 

For several days the French fleet had ceased to hoist their emours, 
though the usual ftianoeuvre of crossing top-gallant yards at eight 
o’clock in the morning\wa$ continued o with scrupulous attention. Every 
glass in the fleet was in requisition at°that hour, expecting some change 
to take place ; and at last, thp gazers were gratified by seeing the white 
ensign substituted for the tri-colour, not only at the* ensign staffs of the 
ships, but also by the several batteries on shore ; and the roaring artil- 
lery pealed forth a royal Balute. Up went the white flag at the mast- 
head of each British ship, and the salute was repeated by them in 
succession. The day was fine, and by eleven o'clock communications 
were opened between the two fleets and the neighbouring towns. Boate 
of all descriptions, some dressed out in ribbons, and others fancifully 
ornamented with coloured silks, but all displaying the draptau blanr , 
were flitting about over water they bad long been forbidden to approach ; 
gay parties seemed to exult in the restoration of freedom, and the 
officers of the French navy, though at first reserved and sullen, soon 
began to appreciate the cordial frankness of British tars, and a friendly 
intercourse was commenced. 

Among'&t the first who visited the Royal Oak, was the old master of 
the vessel we had captured, and he expressed in strong terms his grati- 
tude to the Admiral for having released him, and at the same time 
allowing him to retain the only property he had in the world which 
afforded him the means to provide for his family; and he offered his 
services to act as pilot, should any of the cruizers require one. 

Shortly afterwards we were ordered round to the Garonne to com- 
municate with Admiral Penrose, and should wc not find him there, the 
dispatches were to be forwarded to Bordeaux, then known to be in the 
possession of the Allied army. It was a fine evening in the early part 
of April : the wind was fair, and the water smooth* as we ran along the 
shore towards the channel between those restless sands that are con- 
stantly changing their silvery beds : the Cliasseron light gleamed 
brightly against the tranquil sky like a rising planet at the vesper hour, 
when suddenly, lurid flames seemed to spring from the base of the 
building, whilst smaller fires appeared to be issuing from the very bowels 
of the deep. * 

44 The light-house is in a blaze !” exclaimed the purser, who had been 
conversing with the old master : “ I say, Soundings, you’ll miss the 
channel and run us ashore if that should be burnt down.” 

The master looked steadily at the object for a minute or two, and 
then answered , 44 The light-house is safe qpough — do you not Bee those 
raging breakers that throw their bubblingand boiling foam right in the 
very face of heaven ? do you not hear the moaning of those waters as 
they roll over many a seaman’s grave ? Yon fires are within the river 
— see; we are opening the great one away from the friendly guide-post 
to the mariner. Believe pie, purser, there’s a shameful expendjture of 
timber there, for I know, from natural experience, that they are ships in 
flames. If it has been perpetrated by, the hand of man, thep most likely 
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the crews have desarted them ; but if it should be by misadventure, then 
may the Lord have mercy upon the poor half-boiled, half-roasted wretches 
on board — amen. 9 ’ • 

“ IIAHo, master, what — at your prayers V* said the Captain;* who 
had appsoached him unobserved. # 

“ It isn’t much I’m given that way, Sir,” replied the veteran ; “ for I 
take praying to be the duty of £ ship’s chaplain ; howsomever, as the 
small craft don’t rate one o’ your reverends on the books, we are neces- 
sitated to overhaul a bit of supplication now anu then for ourselveB, 
and the more especially when a fellow creature and an enemy is in 
distress.” * • 

“ There are .too many fires, master, for them to be the effect of acci- 
dent,” rejoined the Captain, as he adjusted his night-glass, and then 
carefully inspected the burning objects ; “ there must be Borne of our 
friends m the river, and the French are destroying a flotilla to prevent 
them falling into our hands : the largest, however, is a ship of the 
line ; and now I can see a frigate or a seventy-four in a line with the 
flames/' 

We all saw it as the fine tracery of a vessel’s rigging came between 
us and the red hue of the burning ships, showing the nicely squared 
’yards and Iqut cordage denoting a British man-of-war. The glimpse 
w as only momenta^ ; but almost immediately afterwards another came 
in view, its outline standing out boldly against the glaring light that 
formed the background of the picture. “ They are both hne-o’-battle 
ships, ” said the Captain ; “ and now we must lose no time in running 
in. Master.” 

“ A good leadsman in cadi chains, if you please, Mr. Derrick !” 
exclaimed the master ; “ wc must feel our way along the ground. Sir: 
there’s beacons on the sand hills yonder, but it is too dark to make 
them out ; so we must trust to our leads — and a smart hand at the 
helm.” % 

Aft-. Blowhard’s directions were punctually followed, and in about an 
Jiour, with a rattling flood-tide we passed the two English ships as they 
were getting under weigh and ascertained them to be the Egmont, carry- 
ing the fla^ of Admiral Penrose, and the Centaur, both seventy-fours. 
Piejihrations had been made for attacking the French ship of the line, 
the llegulus, three or four brigs, several gun-vessels, and the batteries 
that protected them ; but the French &t the whole of the ships # on fire, 
cut the cables of the Hegulus, and she drifted on a sand-bank* where 
she was totally consumed. • 

It was a grand sight to witness the destrojing element raging in its 
utmost and unrestrained fury, darting its forked tongues up to heaven, 
and devastating all within its reach : the flames pouring out through 
the port-holes, and climbing up the masts, even tp the very trucks, 
twisting their snake-like forms amongst the shrouds, and flying off in a 
thousand fantastic shapes, seemed like fierce and fiery demons revelling 
in the destruction they were consummating. Nor did tlie smaller craft 
piesent a less appalling spectacle, and the whole looked fearfully terrible 
m the darkness of the flight. ; 

We passed at no great distance from the Regulus, and were pre- 
paring to Jjring up, when a loud explgsion shodk us to the very keel, 
and the air was immediately filfed with burning fragments that blazed 
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as they flew with velocity in all directions, tracking their course with 
bright and shining embers, as if ten thousand Congreve rockets had 
been discharged at the same moment, and were winging their brilliant 
flightdnto the very heavens, 

in a fev^ seconds there was a hissing bubbling noise, as the tpnmants 
of burning spars descended into the water, and a dark gloom succeeded 
to the dazzling splendour that had pained the eyes tb look upon only 
one minute before. A deep stillness for several minutes prevailed, 
which was broken By command of the Captain, to " Stand by the 
- anchor !” and in a short time we were riding to the Btream of flood. 

The dispatches were conveyed to Admiral Penrose, and we were ordered 
, to return to Basque Roads. 

• Jacques Dubout, the Douanier, still remained with us, and now that 
he was in the neighbourhood of his native place, and the white flag was 
flying, he strongly importuned the Captain to give him freedom. The 
latter, however, sent him on board the Egmont as a dangerous character ; 
and it was not till hostilities had entirely ceased that lie was suffered to 
depart. Previous to his quitting us lie fully admitted his guilty con- 
duct ; declared lie had enjoyed no peace, and that an affair of a different 
nature, though equally atrocious, bad procured for him the oflicc lie 
held at L’Orient. 1 frequently conversed with him, aqd at length 
obtained a solemn promise that be would make reparation for the 
injuries he had heaped on poor Susette. 

The following day we returned to Basque Roads, and then proceeded 
to Douverncnez Bay to communicate with Sir Harry Neale, who sent 
us to Plymouth ; but whilst stretching across the Channel we fell in 
with the Queen Charlotte, having Lord Keith on board, and Rear-Ad- 
miral Sir Pulteney Malcolm as Captain of the fleet. A transport was in 
company, laden with combustibles of different kinds, and we were 
directed to take her under convoy, and once more proceed lo Basque 
Roadc. We fulfilled our orders, and arrived within a few hours as 
soon as the three-decker. The fleet had shifted their mooring? and 
approached nearer to Rochelle ; and early on the succeeding morning a 
deputation from the town waited upon the Copimander-in-cliief, ambit 
was my good fortune to be on the Charlotte’s quartor-dc^Jc to witness 
the ceremony. On the starboard sick* stood Sir Pulteney Malcolm, 
attended by several officers : oue hand was thrust into his waistcoat, the 
other remained at liberty ; the rfglit foot a little advanced ; amt I could 
not helj) thinking at the moment, that lie presented one of the proudest 
specimens of Britain’s heart of oak. 

The deputation pulled up on the larboard side; and just abaft the 
* gangway stood Lord, Keith, a tall, quiet-demeanoured veteran, in an 
undress uniform, seemingly desirous of escaping the formality of the 
proceedings. I raised my hat, and his Lordship beckoned me to him, 
and as I approached, he addressed me with h ; s accustomed condescen- 
sion and mildness — Well, Mr. Oldiunk, have you heard from the 

Earl of lately ?” ' 

“ No, my Lord,” replied I, an additional red tinge spreading over 
n>y face, and a sort of pleasing tremor tingling down to my very finger- 
ends— “ No, my Lord, not since I had the honour of seeing his lord- 
ship at the govemmerft-house/^ t « 

“ Indeed !” returned the Admiral ; ‘^1 expect to meet the family at 
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Bourdfeaux, as I understand the Earl purposes going there as soon as 
affairs are a little settled. — But here come these fellows. I never liked 
the pencil, Mr. Oldjunk — I never liked them, nor did your § father 
either, for 1 well remember him.'* • 

Th#deputation came upon the quarter-deck ; and first appeared a 
short, stout man, in a puce-coloured coat, richly flowered and embroi- 
dered with silvef, a great blaqjc bag (like forty marine’s tails stowed 
together and flattened down) suspended from the back of his head, a 
richly- figured waistcoat, crimson silk knee-breeches, delicate ban de aoie 
and high-heeled shoes, with large staring buckles, sparkling with pre- 
cious 6tones. lie had a remarkably stupid countenance, but manifest- 
ing strong evidences of a besetting sin ; indeed, except the frippery of 
his drcBs, he had nothing French about him. The others were five? in 
number, and their nationality might have been sworn to in any part of 
the globe. It w»9 impossible not to perceive that the honest tars 
were greatly scandalized at seeing the intrepid Sir Pulteney bowed at 
and scraped at and danced about, as he stood proudly erect waiting 
their intentions, whilst the Commander-in-Cliief slyly glanced at their 
operations, and a smi|g mantled on his features. 

“ I sav, Jem, wliat do you call them there?” said a seaman in the 
main rigging to a topman that was descending the Jacob’s ladder — 

4fc I’m blessed if ever 1 seed sicli a queer rig iri all my life — why they’re 
all gingerbread work and fashion-pieces ! What are they, Jem?” 

“ Why it's a depredation or a dipseatation, or Bummat o’ that sort,” 
replied the other, 14 come to ax the Admiral to go ashore and eat some 
frog soup with them. — I say, Bill, Sir Pulteney looks like a frog-eater, 
don’t hf* i — 1) — n my eyes, but there’s good wholesome beef there, and 
no banyan days ! Wliat do you call them there black things hanging 
behind /” 

<c Why the French always wears ’em, Jem,” rejoined the first. “ Did 
you never hca* any on ’em sing out 4 Weaver lays bags and tails?* — 
well, them there are the hags and tails. But where’s the Admiral l — . 
l*m d — d, Jem, if they gets the old hoy a frog-munching any how, and 
as for their soup-negur — which 1 take to be nothing but black broth, or 
elsg why call it negur ” 

Lord Keith gave a short hem, and -looked archly up at the tars, who 
were not aware that he was within* hearing ; and touching their hats 
as they caught Bight of his proximity, they shinned away aloft like a 
couple of sky-rockets. 

With the deputation came a number of elegantly-dressed females and 
several gentlemen ; but no one noticed his Lordship, who still retained 
his statioil near the gangway, occasionally looking thAugh his glaBs 
at the French fleet with a countenance that I could not but read as 
expressive of a desire that he would rather see (hem at sea in fair 
fight, or in Plymouth Sound as prizes, than lying at anchor under the 
lie d'Aix. # 

The six deputies presented an address to Sir Pulteney, whose stately 
but urbane manners had. produced a powerful effect upon them, which . 
was neft a little increased when they heard his strong, clear, &nd 
musical voice. When the spokesman, however, had closed his ha- 
rangue, wkiicli was pretty thickly sprinkled vvitfi * lords and lordships,* 
Sir Pulteney almost dumb-foundered the gentry by leading them acrosa 
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tke defk to the quiet, unassuming old gentleman, v$ho had not even 
been deemed worthy of salutation, and presenting them to him as the 
Comnymder-iu-Chief. His Lorflship bowed, made short work pf it ; 
and Captain Jackson conducted the deputation round the ship, that 
they might inspect a British firBt-rate. « • 

SodU after this we again returned to the Garonne, and were imme- 
diately ordered to Plymouth with despatches for the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, at the sam^ time carrying our usual bags of letters from the 
fleet ; and Lord Keith did me the honour of forwarding by me a letter 
'to Lady Keith. Through the perverseness of the wind we were com- 
pelled to put into Falmouth, and I obtained the Captain’s permission 
to proceed by land to wait upon her Ladyship. It had been several 
years since I had travelled any very great distance by coach in England, 
and I need hardly say how much I enjoyed my ride — in fact the old 
school-boy feeling came over me, and mirth and good fellowship 
cheered the way : even a partial capsize that we got near some village 
with an out-of-the-way name, but which was soon remedied, did not 
disturb the merriment. 

Her Ladyship received me at the governmentghouse with her usual 
frank and cordial kindness ; and for three days Oved in clover, bask- 
ing in the smiles of one of the best-hearted ladies that ever graced 
nobility. It was during tips time too that 1 last saw the gallant and ever- 
to-be-lamented Sir Peter Parker. lie was in the full flush and vigour 
of health — playful as a child, yet with the heart of a lion : in a few 
short months, and he fell from a rifle-ball near Moorsfields in the 
United States, having been decoyed into an ambush of American 
militia. 

At the expiration of the three days the Tormentor came round ; and 
after a slight refit we again sailed for the Garonne ; and 1 believe 1 
had the honour of carrying to Lord Keith, from her Ladyship, the first 
letter the seal of which was impressed with his coronet as a viscount, 
the title being conveyed by Captain Handsail. 

I ought here to mention, as poor Peters has figured in no small 
degree in the “ Order Book,” that we left him at die Hospital in a very 
precarious state ; and I would have given up his will *, but he so 
earnestly entreated me to retain it, that I could not refuse him. 

Once more we entered the Garonne, pnd ran up to Puuiliac, where 
the river was filled with transports embarking the army. Sir Pulteney 
Malcolm had hoisted his flag as Bear-Admiral on board the Boyal Oak 
(Lord Amelius Beauclerk had returned home), and with the good- 
humoured Captain Dix — as worthy a soul as ever lived — sailed for 
America, with*beveral .frigates, bomb- vessels, and transports having 
troops on board, under Major-General Ross. 

The Beason was now fast verging into summer, and everything 
assufried a most delightful appearance. Well do I remember going up 
to Bourdeaux, and seeing the British Jroops bivouacking among the 
shady walks of the city — the Brunswickers, in their dark-green dresses, 
flitting about amongst the foliage, and the scarlet jackets glowing like 

*' I subsequently ascertained that this will— and a cmious document it was — had 
been made out in my favour* Happily the worthy fellow recovered, and at this mo- 
ment enjoys what he calls his M ocean come digiataty ” in oue of the siuVg berths at 
Greenwich Hospital. 
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peonies reclining* amidst nature’s choicest verdure. The gfty great- 
coats of the officers (the only colour seen at Passages) had been 
thrown off, and new regimentals sported fresh from Englaftd.# Well 
do 1 recollect also going to th% theatre, and witnessing the ’splendid 
spectacle of British officers in every part of the house. Ia>rd Welling- 
ton and his stpff, with Lord Hill, and several other general officers* 
occupying the stage-box on the left of the spectators ; and Lord Keith, 
Lord James O’Brien, and a whole suite of naval officers, filling the one 
on the right — the blue uniform Contrasting finely with the scarlet, and 
both displayed to the best advantage amidst the white drapery of femule 
dress. 

But the most amusing scene was in the open space or area forming 
what we in England call the pit. There stood three or four regular 
tars, in a group, taking a severe turn with their quids, and with eyes 
‘twinkling from the potent effects of eau de vie , scanning all the pro- 
ceedings with the guBto of proficient amateurs. Between the acts the 
orchestra played — out of compliment to the British — the English na- 
tional anthem. This delighted the honest Jacks, and they occasionally 
blended their voices with the music. At the close of the anthem the 
musicians commenced “ Vive Henri Quatre !” and the deep tones and 
solcmuity of the piece restored the worthy fellows to something like 
gravity ; but immediately afterwards, without waiting for intermission, 
the band struck up the “ White Cockade,*’ a tune well known upon the 
forecastle, where many a topman had footed it for the hour together; 
the lively strains were like the pipe to grog in the hearts of the men-of- 
war’s men, and one of them with admirable agility threw his arms 
about him, cleared away a space, and went through the hornpipe in 
clever style, to the great amusement of all present, and amid the reite- 
rated plaudits that resounded through the house. His messmates stood 
looking on in raptures, perfectly satisfied that there <e warn’t a better 
dancer in existence;” and I must do him the credit to say that he 
acquitted himself, if not with all the grace, at least with much of the 
activity of Oscar Byrne. 

The music ceasecP, and the next act was about to commence, when 
our jovial fellows, elated with their success, and more than half-seas- 
over, called out lustily for “ Rule* Britannia !” and, accustomed to be 
obeyed at the Plymouth and Portsmouth theatres, they could not 
account for the want of respect to their commands. “ Rule, Britannia ! 
Rule, Britannia ! 99 echoed through the house, and not a few of the 
officers, quite alive to the fun, backed the jolly tars in their vocifera- 
tions. This was, however, rather too great a tax upon French polite- 
ness ; though sensible of the fact, they could not screw their mouths 
into form to blow up “ Britannia rules the waves and a scene of con- 
fusion would probably have ensued, but for th® promptitude of their 
captain, who, in characteristic humour, induced them to quit the place, 
which they prepared to do «f but, previous to their departure, they 
mounted the skipper on their shoulders, and marched round the area, 
shout^pg with lungs, ofieather — 

" Rule, Britannia ! Britannia rules the waves ! 

For Britons never, »ever 4 never, nevefr will be slaves.’ 

And there were not a few who lojidly joined in the chorus, ,whilst die 
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Commandersin-Chief of both Army and Navy seamed highly to enjoy 
the spectacle. 

In a«fe\V days subsequent I returned to Pouillac to assist in embark- 
ing the Vounded in that unholy aml*inhuman sortie from Bayonne, 
which seemed to be prompted by motives unworthy of a brave man and 
highly disgraceful in a commanding officer. It was lamentable to see 
the fine fellows who had been basely mutilated at a moment when all 
hostilities ought to hava ceased. 

An officer who had lost his arm at Thoulouse was on board one of 
the transports, and heard that a portion of the regiment in which his 
brother (of whom lie had had no intelligence for some time) held a 
commission had marched into the town. Although still suffering 
severely from the amputation of the limb, his anxiety to hear of hit 
relative’s welfare overcame_every other consideration, and he determined 
upon going ashore. I happened to have a boat alongside, and readily 
yielded to his request. It was a lovely morning, one of those holidays 
on which nature arrays herself in her brightest ornaments, and the 
whole face of creation seemed redolent with joy. But, ah ! hlow many 
hundreds were congregated there within a small space, writhing with 
agony, yet scorning to complain. Those who have been to Pouillac 
will remember the causeway that ran into the river, and the small, neat 
wine-house, with its green-painted shutters, at the top of it, on the 
right-hand side going into the town. The clean little room and its 
neighbourhood, as well as the causeway, was filled with pallets and 
chairs, where the maimed officers, attended by their faithful domestics, 
were enjoying the prospect of once more seeing home. 

My companion and myself landed, and walked up to the cabaret. 
He saw the facings of his brother's regiment, and a flush of crimson 
for a moment suffused his cheeks, but it was only for a moment — an 
aBhy paleness succeeded. He approached one of the pallets, on which 
lay almost his counterpart in features, but apparently drafting near to 
his last struggle; and the words 41 Harry!” — 44 George!” told a tale 
of anguish that drew tears from many a veteran’s eye. Never shall I 
forget the look that was exchanged — the tender* solicitude that was 
manifested by each for the other’s welfare. George, destitute of or.e 
arm, reached England in safety, and recovered. Harry had lost a leg, 
amputated above the knee, and had also a desperate dislocation of the 
hip ; he embarked in the same vessel as his brother, lived to see the 
white shoreB of his native land rising above the blue waters that guard 
its coasts. Nature was exhausted, fend reclining on his mattress that 
was extended on the deck, he breathed his last breath, imploring ft 
blessing on his country: Thus expired, in his twenty-seventh year, 
one of the victims of Thouvcnot perfidy, for I can give it no other 
character. • * 

I have but little more to add. On our return to Plymouth the Tor- 
mentor was paid off, and I «■ 

Thus closes my first series of The Order Book. 
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REMARKS ON THE BRITISH SYSTEM OF EQUlTATiqN, 

BY LIEUT.* COLONEL TAYLOR. 

Mu. Editor,— F rom having been some time resident in the coimtry, 
where I have ift>t an opportunity of seeing your valuable Journal, I did not 
read till very latel\ the attack "on the system of equitation in the British 
Cavalry, in No. 73 ; and I am glad I did not, as A has given me an oppor- 
tunity of seeing at the same time Colonel Murray's sensible and temperate 
answer in defence of the system, in the praise of which expressed by Lieut. 
Miller I entirely concur. * 

I do not know that it would he necessary to add anything to what Colonel 
Murray ha*, written ; hut 1 fed that if no answer is made by some of those 
who have had the direction of the system, some people may suppose that 
„ silence proceeds from the arguments of the attack being considered unan- 
swerable, and the mischief alluded to by Colonel Murray, of young officers, 
who are seldom very fond of riding- school, and even non commissioned 
officers and men, being set against the lessons they have to go through as 
useless, might ensue. And I am induced by another sentiment, — that of 
respect lor the memory of his Royal Highness the late Duke of York, who, 
with the desire eier uppermost in his mind to impro\e e\ery branch of the 
♦ Scivico, established the means of impro'ung the system ot military equita- 
tion,— to strengthen to the best of my power wliat has been said by Colonel 
Murray, and to prove that liis Royal Highness Has not subjected the country 
to expense to teach a system which, according to the author of the attack, 
had better be unlearnt as soon as possible. 

I shall take the article of the opponent of the established system, and 
remark on the assertions and arguments it contains nearly in the order in 
winch they present themsches. 

“ Wo say, the stem, since there can be but one genuine system.” 

I quite agree tb«it there is but one genuine 6i/slem — I have always said 
.o ; and that since men and horses were created there mu^t always have 
been one mode of the former udmg the latter better than any other. The 
object, is to ai*l'Lve at that ; and wo contend it is as nearly done m the system 
practised as experience and the lights wo have to guide us will allow. But 
there is nothing now under the sun; neither is the system: it is only a 
selection and rcnovatfcm of what has been. 

“ Elephants, camels, camelopards lions, tigers.” 

*1 do not exactly see wliat wo arc to gam by studying their structure or 
motions, therefore do not enter into a* discussion upon them. 

“ When a human being scats himself on the back of a horse his pedes- 
trianism is suspended.” 

That 1 think must lie allowed, except in the case of a very long-legged 
man on the back of a low pony, whefi perhaps equestrianism and pedes- 
tnanism may be combined. 

“ His position should be such as to bo in unison with every motion of the 
horse,” fccc. 

That is also very true ; hut how is it to he attained^? Did the writer ever 
chance to ride a very rough goer- viz., the old mad-liox right over the axles 
without a spring, for a journey of 200 miles ? I have often done it ; and I 
always found that every attempt to stiffen myself, or to hold fast, made the 
matter worse ; and that the only way was to accommodate myself to the 
motioq by sitting easy, letting my weight have its value in keeping me in 
my place, and preserving my balance by an easy play of the body— touch 
the same principle as that by which we adapt* ourselves to the motions of 
the horse. # . * _ , „ 

As to the motions of the horse,— the walk, the trot, and the gallop,— we 
certainly havfc to accommodate ouiftelves to them, and to a good many 
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others, such as rearing, kicking, both combined in plunging, or leaping, 
&c. ; and it seems to me quite philosophical and scientific enough to say, 
that we are* to be placed on an animal making many desultory motions gntil 
we have «taught them regularity ; and that we have to consider the best 
means of preserving our scat on this animal, and at the same time of guiding 
and regulating its motions. 

“ Nature becomes their instructress.'' • 

As I began to ride at four years and a Half old, and have continued it 
ever since, I suppose shefthad a good deal to do with my education, co-opc- 
rating with an old groom ; but she did°not save her pupil from a number 
of falls. If we look in Hyde Park, or many other ulaces, where a good 
many nature-taught riders are Assembled, I am afraid we shall be obliged 
to confess that she is not always a good instructress, though an Englishman 
is a riding animal, and the practice of hunting forms a number not only of 
strong but often of elegant horsemen ; but I consider that Nature no more 
teaches the rider who is without science or long practice how to keep his 
seat, than she teaches a man to swim the first time he is out of his depth. 
The person first mounting and the one in the water generally do exactly 
what they ought not— one tries to clasp with his legs, and draws up his 
knees higher and higher, till off he goes ; the other tries to keep himself 
upright and to raise his body out of the water, instead of throwing himself 
on the water horizontally, and immersing liis body as much as he can all 
but the head, and kicks and sprawls till he is drowned. 

“ If he rcllects for one moment upon the military mode of equitation, he 
must feel astonished that it *lias continued so long, and still continues, in 
outrageous opposition to common sense, as well us to the accomplishment of 
the object for which it is intended." ** It will be requisite, in the first in- 
stance, to inquire whether military riding is intended to give firmness to the 
seat, safety, strength, and activity to the rider, case to the horse ?" 

Though I have had to reflect a good deal on the military mode of equita- 
tion, I do not partake of this astonishment, as I deny that the system is in 
opposition to common sense. To the inquiry I answer, that no one wishes 
to deny such a truism. 

“ The soldier engaged with the enemy stands most imperiously in need 
of the firmest possible grasp with his lower extremities," &e. ■ 

How is he to obtain this grasp ? I should think common .sense would 
rather say by extending the grasping machines— i.e, the inside of the thighs, 
from the fork to the knee, assisted on emergency by :he leg — as far clown 
on the body of the horse, the thing to be grasped, as possible, and nearly at 
right angles to the cylinder that is to be held, instead of their being oblique 
to the axis of the cylinder, therefore not embracing so much of it, and hold- 
ing it in such a manner that its convexity must have a tendency to force the 
machines aforesaid upwards, and to loosen their hold, which I maintain is 
the case where the knees are forward and the thighs approaching the hori- 
zontal position. In compliance therefore with, and not in opposition to, 
common sense, the dragoon is taught to force his thighs and legs well down, 
as by so doing he will obtain the firmest grasp. But in riding other things 
are to be attended to — 

“ Rupture must very frequently ensue." 

The man would, no doubt, be more liable to it from riding completely on 
the fork ; besides that common sense dictates that to support his weight 
with ease to himself he should make some use of what the instructress 
Nature intended him to sit upon'. The object therefore is to hit the happy 
medium, by placing the rider so as to bear sufficiently on his seat for safety 
and the prevention of injury, without throwing bis legs so forward as to 
lose His grasp. 

“ The system is the fag-end of the manege." t 

That is to say, that the plan of military equitation selects just so much 
of the system perfected by the experience of centuries, and tie study and 
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practice of the whple lives of the professors, not ignorant and illiterate men, 
but gentlemen, noblemen, and, in one instance, an English duke.* — So 
much of the system, I repeat, by which you are to obtain the firmest seat, 
the most graceful position, the greatest pliability of the back and coxrectness 
of balance, and the most complete power of regulating the movements of 
the horse, as is adapted to the purposes required by the soldies in manoeuvre 
and in actual combat, omitting the higher air3 and niceties which are diffi- 
cult to teach, are not required, $.nd which would make the horse too sensi- 
tive for the occasional jostling and squeezing in Jhe ranks. "What would 
common sense wish more ? • 

With regard to the abused manege, as Colonel Murray justly remarks, it 
was introduced and made the study of every prince, nobleman, and gentle- 
man who wished to shine in the profession of arms in the times of chivalry, 
when they had to apply firmness of seat and the thorough command of the 
horse to the roughest encounters that man and liorse can be well subject to. 
Would an insecure seat have answered for the knight that was in full 
career to receive the shock of a heavy lance on his shield or corslet, driven 
oil by a powerful adversary, also in full career on a horse of great size and 
weight? Were not caracols, courbcttes, and many airs of the manege, 
particularly adapted to the quick turns of the sword combat ? — 

“ The high curvet the croup tqgaiti, 

That sword sway might descend amain. 1 ' — Walter Scott. 

I grant much was done by the make of the saddle to prevent being thrown ; 
but who can doubt that firmness of seat was # most important and studied 
diligently. 

Then, with regard to the manege, why are we to suppose that nations 
highly civilized and excelling in other arts, who brought to great perfection 
tactics, artillery, the use of the sword, &e„ should have gone wrong and 
failed entirely in equitation only ? Is such a supposition agreeable to com- 
mon sense ? 

“ The Cossacks ride well.” 

I think they do, though the elevation of the saddle* and still more of the 
man (as he rides on his plunder) abo\e the horse’s hack, is absurd. But it 
is a mistake to suppose that the Cossacks ride very short. 

“ The indexible perpendicular figure of the English dragoon.” 

Perpendicular, certainly, while standing still, or how is lie to dress in 
line? Should he lean back? Why? Should he lean forward? Why? 
But though he is pA-pemlicular, not straight, as the spine is to be slightly 
curved forward at the waist. 

With regard to “ indexible,” that must be the fault of the teacher or the 
pupil, not of the system— vide Instrhction of Recruit- “ At a trot the body 
must be inclined f little back, the whole figure pliant , and accompanying 
the movement of the liorse.” . 

“ Turks, Mamelukes, Arabs, Persians, Pindarries, Mahrattas/ &c. 

Martinet or not, I do not consider the position of these worthies graceful 
as to the posilion of their legs and bcuding of their knees ; but their grace 
consists (and I speak from having seen many -riders of the kind) in the 
extreme flexibility of the back, winch we also endeavour to give to the sol- 
dier ; but we have different materials to deal with. # The fact is, all these 
nations ride, not by the instructress Nature, but by art or mechanism. The 
saddle is raised before and behind, padded, and covered with cloths ; the 
stirrups are such as to receive file whole flat of the foot. • The man depends 
on his saddle for his scat, and on a bridle that will break the horses jaw or 
fill his mouth with blooB, and the horse's head being tied down with a zeer- 
bund or standing martingale, for command of the horse. This, however, 
enforces lightness of hand; what is the result? — Excepting a chauouek 


* The Duke of Newcastle, Lord Pembroke, Sir Sidney Medows, Lord Moreton. 
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* rough-rider, who is accustomed to ride in all ways perhaps, take 
'horseman (not from our cavalry, who are taugtft in the European 
and put him on our slippery saddle, with stirrups of our usual 
, s -a’ English cavalry bridle, and no ,martingalp, and he will be despe- 
rately fftizzled to manage some of the vicious, violent animals that our 
cavalry had jn their ranks, and could manoeuvre with precision, in India 
(though to be sure there was a leg or a thigh of a neighbour laid hold of 
occasionally). Whereas put our dragoon 911 the Eastern Saddle, his horse 
with an Eastern bridle and martingale, and he will feel as if in an arm-chair, 
exoept that his stirrups ^mav cramp hirp and tend to cant him out of his 
seat, and his only danger is that of pulling his horse over if he has not a 
light hand. In short, their mode is actual mechanical force — ours, art ; 
they play with a mace — we with a cue : we can use their tools — they cannot 
ours : which are the best workmen ? 4 

I remember having a fine chestnut country horse, i.e. bred in India and 
broke by natives; he was so violent he tired my patience out. One day, 
when he was worse than usual, I dismounted, turned the bridoon rein over 
his head, and fastened the rein under his chest to his girth. On mounting 
him I found that with the bit I could do am thing with him — canter him in 
circle round a lance, and turn and twist him in any direction; but that the 
martingale makes rough and broken ground dangerous, precludes leaping 
entirely, and would make cavalry useless in an intersected country. I have 
heard of some native horse, in Lord Lake's campaigns, having got into n 
field by an opening by which they could not retreat, not a man could get 
over the fence : some of the 8tli leapt into the field, and sabred or took 
every man of them. 

4t The capacity to reach farther with the sword.’’ 

I doubt it ; it is not their mode of fightimr; they trust to their cotton 
armour and shields for defence, not to parries and guards ; they Uhuallv 
make drawing cuts near tu them, with the sword at right angles to the 
wrist, which often the form of the hilt compels. They are formidable from 
the excellent temper and edge of their swords/ from constant practice and 
appl)ing the edge well— not from reaching. One of the cxercisos of a 
Mameluke was to stand with his toes touching a wall, und to make drawing 
cuts in every direction between his body and the wall without touching it. 
As for the natives being individual!} supcii >r to our dragoons, how do our 
dragoons, one to four, or one to ten, cut them up in pursuit, when the 
advantage of tactic is lost ? Not that I den > that the natives are indivi- 
dually brave and skilful. Their chief advantage lias*hitherto been having 
their horses well in hand, from the means above-mentioned, and there our 
men have failed ; but the system is doing all it can to improve them in that. 
It it true a Turk or a Mameluke can {>lay pranks- — oimmen cannot,— and 
pick up a dzereed as Astley's people pick up half-a-crown, all by trick and 
mechanical power, holding on by the opposite lio.l to the saddle while they 
stoop ; but this has nothing to do with riding, and if the girths fail they are 
gone ; but a good rider, according to* the system, would not come off if his 
girths broke. I have known an officer take a ride, going all paces, and 
When he came home found that his girth* had never been drawn up, but 
Were just caught a couple of holes from the end of the straps. 

H The position of tfye English cavalry is said to be graceful ; who thus 
applies such a misnomer ? no person of sense or reflection, since it is utterly 
At variance with acknowledged principles of gracefulness, in direct opposition 
to the philosophy of beautiful forms. 7 

As perpendicularity is a fault, I will give our opponent either of the 

* 1 * remember hearing an old dragoon remark, in India, on seeing some men sup- 
porting skirmishers ordered to draw swords, 44 Ah, jou may as well put them up— 
they won’t cut through a man’s skin alluding {*» what I dare say he ha l proved, 
their inutility against the cotton aim our. 
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figures 1 , 2, 3 ; aftd I will ask any one whether there is more of die lme of 
beauty m either or them than in 4. ft stands to reason that with the knees 
bent ana the thighs more horizontal, there must be a sharper angle at th* 
seat, wd another at the knee, and I conceive angles are not fa^ousable to 
beauty of form. • 


A 



[Take the (lotted line in each figure as that by which the approach to the line of 
beauty is to be decided.] 

“ The stirrup is long and he is taught by the riding-master not to bear 
more in it than the weight of the loot — -rhodomontade nonsense," &c. 

It must be observed, that the stirrup is to be of such a length that the 
heel of the rider shall be below it, and that he must raise the ball of the 
foot to put it in the stirrup, and yet it is implied that “ the stirrup is of that 
length that tfie horaemnn can scarcely touch it." When the man is sitting 
upright, and has something else to bear his weight, the stirrup need only 
bear the weight of the foot and leg (not that I see any direction to that effect 
in the Instructions), l?ut it is clear that it is perfectly capable of giving him 
support, when he wishes to lean either to the right or left to make a cut or 
thrust; but it is better, even then, that the man should not trust to it too 
much, or by a stirrup- leather breaking, or the stirrup slipping, be would be 
sure to follow bis cut and come off. But the dragoon is not taught that in 
any particular case lie is never to take advantage of the support of the 
stirrup. 

While on this part of the subject, lfct me ask who has a firmer seat, or 
who requires it more, to perform his astonishing feats with the lasso, bolas, 
and lance, at once to ride and break horses just caught wild, and never 
saddled before, and who requires an easier seat to gallop his 120 or 130 
miles a day, than the gaucho of the Pumpas ? Does he trust much to the 
support of his stirrups ? On the contrary, he often utakes use of no stirrup, 
but a ring or small wooden triangle, into which he inserts his great toe, or 
rests his toes on a wooden triangle, with the thong coming up between them, 
and that thong longer than our stirrup-leathors. 

14 Oases of rupture wtere frequent in our cavalry, and it was found requi- 
site to shorten the stirrup also," &c. * 

I believe it would be found on inquiry that fiases of rupture in our cavalry 
are by go means so eommon jis is taken for eraYited. In six years, at St. 
John's Wood, I do not rememoer one case of a man being ruptured ; but, 
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being particularly desirous to ascertain that no such injurious effect was 
produced, I had always a regular medical inspection on the men joining 
and on their dismissal, so that out of about 600 men and officers, riding on 
an average"* eight months each, and a good part of the time without stimips, 
not one Snan was ruptured. I may observe here, too, that by the same 
system I ascertained that the horses were not affected by curb or spavin by 
the lesson. I thought the practice of vaulting on and off the horses con- 
stantly liable to injure men, and particularlv dangerous when with swords 
on, and not applicable tp a horse on service with baggage on, therefore dis- 
continued it. Breaking^ the lioraes well, that is, balancing them properly, 
so as to prevent their being on the shoulders, without throwing them too 
much on the haunches, is one 'great prevention of rupture to the man ; the 
halts of a horse on his shoulders are more likely to rupture the man than 
anything, besides knocking up the horse's forelegs. 

“ The stirrup is consequently shorter, &c., but is still too long/’ 

I certainly was inclined to rather a shorter stirrup than that recommended 
by Colonel Peters, and did shorten them a little. It was remarked gene- 
rally that the men rode much shorter ; but that was not the fact, only that 
it appeared so from the men sitting more down on their seats, and thereforo 
got their heels lower. 

“ But, adds he, (?.*. the riding-master,) if we are to use the stirrup, let it 
be as long as possible/' * 

Who adds this ? Not a riding-master according to the system I am sure ; 
how can he, when the toe is to be raised, not lowered, to put the foot m the 
stirrup? In correcting the stirrups in the school, men’s stirrups arc as 
often taken up as lengthened. 

“ Let the stirrup be sufficiently short, that you can rise up so as to clear 
the pommel of the saddle fairly, and the loot placed in it home." 

How is that to be done in military riding, with a pair of holsters there and 
a cloak when in the field ? With the short stirrup and bent knee I believe 
there are few Oriental riders that can clear the pommel, which is often a 
high post. Placing the foot home in the stirrup is all very well in a thing 
like a fire-shovel, and it is a natural thing to do, nor can the rider deviate 
from the horizontal position of the foot into what would generally bo the 
case with our stirrups, viz., the toe pointing down and the stirrup bearing 
against tlie instep ; which* in a march or a long field-day, would make a 
good postboy's pad, to protect the instep, not only useful but necessary. 
But there is another reason against the stirrup home. The writer says ho 
has not a word to offer on military evolutions : lie does not therefore pro- 
bably know the awkward appearance, the unsteadiness, the difficulty -*f 
dressing, and want of uniformity in the horse's paces, as well as the diffi- 
culty of making just halts, that must ensue from rising in the stirrup in 
manoeuvre, and therefore that the trot without rising is necessary to be prac- 
tised in the field. This being premised, how is the trot to be met? — the 
closest rider is at one period rather raised, at another comes down again ; 
his stirrup-leathers are not India rubber, and will not yield when pressed 
and contract when relieved, yet we want something clastic that will prevent 
his bearing too hard at one*time, and losing his stirrup at another, but keep 
an equal pressure : here we have recourse to the elasticity and play of the 
instep on the ankle joipt ; what would become of that when you are riding 
home* and have nothing between the knee and stirrup but unyielding bone ? 
I presume you would not have the knee and whole leg bobbing up and 
down against the* saddle. The fact is, the home-riders, the Orientals, 
seldom trot in the march : when out of a walk they use an amble or shuf- 
fling easy pace ; in action they are either in a walk *or a gallop. 'It is, 
howev’er, to bo recollected tjiat when acting as orderlies, or trotting in 
column of route, our dragoons are allowed to rise in their stirrups as a relief 
— the system does not forbid that. • < 

“ Let it, however, be borne in mind, that we are no advocates for ex- 
tremes,” &c. 
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Nor are the defenders of the system ; and as there must he some right 
point between sitting quite on the fork and feeling for the stirrup with the 
toe lower than the heel, and sitting quite on the seat, thrown back against 
the c&ntle of the saddle, with the stirrups so short as to bend* tip knees 
almost at a right angle, and to place the thighs almost horizdhtal, the 
question between us is whore that right point is ? I assert tfcjpt the system 
has chosen that point as nearly as possible. I have given reasons against 
the stirrup being home, and can.add another, to which Colonel Murray has 
alluded, viz., the increased difficulty of getting clear in case of the. horse 
falling, and the greater probability qf being draggea. 

As the following paragraph contains a sort of summing up of what is the 
system of our opponent as to seat, let us see how we can comply with it. 

“ By the short stirrup, we mean this important appendage should be of 
that length \hat when seated on the saddle (the feet home), the rider 
should sit at his ease, and," (observe,) “ supporting the weight of the body 
on the fork , the knee sufficiently bent to enable him to bear what weight 
• he pleases in the stirrup," &c. 

In tho same paragraph — 

“ When sitting in the saddle, if the horseman perceive that the stirrup 
is so short as to lift him back on the cantlc, and thus deprive him in a great 
desrree of the grip or hold of the knee, the stirrup is too short. On the 
contrary, should he find himself brought upon his fork" — 

I thought he was there already, and supporting the weight of his body 
upon it ! 

“ As to the Riding Master’s ordinary observation, the stirrup is useless, 
as far as relates to the security of the seat it can only refer to the monstrous 
system of the manege; and here it is the reverse of truth, since no eques- 
trian can put his horse through the mandge, or indeed any of its ridiculous 
ramifications without it.’’ 

All I can say to this is, that if the military system of equitation is one of 
aforesaid ramifications, a completed ride at St. John's Wood could go through 
the whole lesson, — passaging, — reining back, shoulders in, — trotting out nine 
miles per hour,— cantering, — turning,— circling at the canter,-.-loading and 
firing pistols,— sword exercise, — post practice (en carousel) leaping, &c., just 
as well without stirrups as with, as has been seen by numbers of spectators. 

41 It hence results that the security of the English soldier s seat depends 
on the balance entirely .** It depends on the balance, with the assistance of 
the grasp of the fiat ujj the thigh and knee when required. 

“ Again, if we look at the hunter, he uses the short stirrup," &c. 8tc. 

•Some 8f them may, but there are a great many of the best riders that do 
not, and, except that they perhaps oftener ride with the stirrup home, ride 
as nearly on the principles of the system as if they had been taught in a 
school. There are many of Aiken’s clever figures, taken, of course, from his 
observations of the best riders, that if their leathers and boots were 
exchanged for lancers’ trousers, and the uniform was substituted for the red 
coats, would pass in the cavalry riding- schools as first-class men. So little 
have the stirrups to do there with firmness of seat, that many would take 
their feet out of the stirrups where they find the horse likely to come down. 

“ The rider loses one or both stirrups, and is unseated, if not thrown." 

Then lie is a bad rider, and should go to school till he can ride better. 
But the reason of his losing his stirrups sometimes is, that, not depending on 
them, lie neglects them. # 

41 The English horse is acknowledged to be the finest 'animal of his tribe 
in the world, &c., our ljorses are handsomer, larger, much more powerful, 
and ntucli fleeter than those of our continental neighbours. We are of opi- 
nion that similar remarks apply to our men ; ypt these overwhelming advan- 
tages have never become so decidedly and so, conspicuously manifest as 
might Have been reasonably expected, and for no other reason than that 
they have been neutralized by the position in which the military horseman 
lias been compelled to ride " 
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This, if it was true, can have nothing to do with the present system, unless 
our dragons dill off in the Peninsular war, and in 181 5» in consequence of 
a system which was introduced in 1816 or 1817 ; but did they fall off, or fail 
fTom wgni qf seat 9 I deny it in toto . Did the writer ever see our men 
falling off in a charge* unless by being killed or wounded ? They are noto- 
riously as firjn riders as, if not firmer riders than, any of our opponents. 
They do not often charge, where they have a fair field, and not three to one 
against them, without oversetting or going smack through the cavalry 
opposed to them. Where have they failed, (whenever such has been the 
case) by not keeping their order, — from not having their horses in hand ? 
From (and that proceeds from the spirit of the biped as well as the quadru- 
ped) separating, and each man trusting to his own individual performances, 
so that they are cut off in detail. Their adversaries, on the contrary, having 
horses not of such high spirit, and more easily kept in hand, and in that 
respect generally better broken, keep their files closer, and if broken, 
depending on one another for protection, rally quickly, and cut off in detail 
our scattered dragoons, too confident in their first success. In this manner 
our cavalry has sometimes failed in obtaining the advantages that might 
have been expected; but still, many brilliant achievements, Sahagun, 
Morales, the defeat and capture of Lcfebrc, on the Erla, Lcrena, &c. &c., 
show what they could do when they came fairly in contact with the enemy : 
not omitting the successful congest, hand to hand, of the Blues and Life 
Guards, without defence-armour, with the French Cuirassiers: the attack 
of Le Marcharit's brigade at Salamanca, and the heavy brigade at Water- 
loo, — but the latter were against infantry. 

One great object of the system has been to remedy the faults above 
alluded to, by enabling the men to maintain, what our great Captain was 
pleased to observe to me, when inspecting the riding establishment, is the 
soul of cavalry, order, and without which they are useless. And I trusl 
such improvement has been made, that when they are next tried it will bo 
found the want of order, if it occurs, will not proceed from the quadruped, 
but from the wild spirit of the biped. 

“ It is no uncommon circumstance to see a horse-dealer's lad,*’ & c. &c. 

Maintaining, as I do, and the experience of every field-day, and every trial 
on service, proves that it is not m firmness of seat that we fail, I do not 
think it necessary to prove that the cavalry need not ride with their. knees 
up to their chins, clinging on by the calves of two short bandy legs, because 
the horse-dealer s riding groom does so. Perhaps if our opponent was to 
see a regiment of cavalry going out in watering order' after having been con- 
fined to stables for two or three days from weather, the horses plunging a,pd 
flying in all ways, led horses doing their best to pull off the man leading 
them, he might see as many specimens of a strong seat on a blanket and sur- 
cingle, and with a snathe-bridle, as in any dealer s stables, though these 
men have been taught by the system, and many of them, perhaps, when 
they joined a year before, had never mounted a horse, instead of having 
been at it from their childhood, like Che groom. 

“ When our cavalry ride without the saddle, they are directed to place 
their feet forward/’ &c. . 

Who directs them to do so ? Whoever he be, he ought to go to riding- 
school to learn better. Because my friend sqes men on the rood sitting at 
ease, and lounging on their horses, when the leg naturally gets forward, it 
does not follow they are taught to do so ; but being merely exercising the 
horses, they arc net required to sit always as <if they were in the ranks, though 
it might be better if they did. 

“ When young boys are first placed on horseback,” &c. . 

Wjien young boys are first placed on horseback, as soon as the horse 
makes any movement that discomposes them, they do very much as a mon- 
key would chucked on a ddg s back, get they* knees up, and try tc claw on 
with the legs and feet round the back well, thereby losing any thing like 
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balance, putting their hands forward to grasp the mane in the deg's hack: as 
matters grow worsd! higher and higher go the knees, the Back gets sounder, 
the head lower and lower, till the consummation takes place in a good 
tumble. But see the rider who is taught by the system, or by long prac- 
tice — when his horse begins to plunge as he is riding carelessly, wha|*are his 
first movements? To force his legs well down, and bring them under him, 
to get as firm a grasp us possible, to throw his shoulders back? and hollow 
his waist, to preserve the centre of gravity over his seat, leaning forward 
when the horse rises before, backward when he kicks. 

“ Our cavalry horses are not sufficiently trained,’ f &c. 

That is precisely one of the defect^ the system is intended to remedy, anti 
where time can be given it will do so ; it is not easy to form a whole regi- 
ment (particularly when so scattered, that soifie troops are not in reach of the 
riding-master* for six months together, or longer) with their horses broke, 
like those of a dismissed ride at St. John's Wood, or Maidstone ; hut that is 
not the fault of the system, or of the regimental riding-master, as zealous 
• and liard-workiug a class of officers as any in the service, but of the diffi- 
culty of doing with three hundred as much as you can do with twelve. The 
attempt to come near it will produce something, and has done so, as the 
improved breaking of the cavalry horses now will testify. When a ride was 
dismissed at St. John's Wood, there never was a horse in it that I tried, and 
1 generally tried mo^t of them, that had a bad mouth, or that a lady might 
not have rode wilh ease : let any one speak who is a judge, and remembers 
v\liat cavalry horses were in this respect, and what they are. 

“ But it frequently happens, nevertheless, that the skirmishers are ren- 
dered incapable of acting eff ectively, because the horses will not move singly.” 

This, v\ here it happens, is the natural result of horses being accustomed to 
manuiuvre 111 line; but if any thing was ever invented calculated to pre- 
vent this, it is, as Colonel Murray justly observes, the system of making 
the alternate tiles constantly pass through one another in the double ride : 
in addition to that, I frequently made it llie end of a lesson to form a ride at 
the end of the school, and to call out each man singly from different parts of 
the hue. at any pace; and 111 a go id ride the man started at once, and 
advanced to the other end of the school at the pace ordered, without any 
hesitation in the lior^e quitting the rank. 

44 If, the ho* -»onian stretch the thigh well down, it follows, as matter of 
course, that the heel will be stretched down also.” 

I should call that a non-sequitur, became, though the thigh is stretched 
down, by bending thc/kuce the heel might be drawn up ; even with the leg 
do # wn the toes may be pointed down, and the heel drawn up ; the heel being 
fumed down, raising the toe is more a necessary consequence, but there is no 
harm done by putting it in both waytf. 

“ An ill-defined rectangle,” &c. 

I do not exactly comprehend the meaning of this ; but that the position of 
the system precludes lateral pressure I deny, as any one may find from 
experience. It is to be observed that, "according to the present system, the 
man is placed less on the fork and more on his seat than by the first regula- 
tions for Military Equitation, and that instead of the shoulder, knee, and 
instep being in a line in the position without stirrups, the line from the point 
of the shoulder is to fall an inch behind the heel, while the knee is allowed 
to be rather more forward and bent, so that the leg aftd thigh do not form a 
nearly perpendicular straight line, which tends to throw the man off the seat, 
and entirely on the fork. ThisMs a case where, if you give an inch, an ell 
will be taken, and the leg getting too forward, which the riding-master has 
to contend against, would ensue, if the inch was increased to two or four. 
The rule should always tend to counteract the prevailing fault. • 

“ Our cavalry horses. carry a heavier burthea,” &c. 

This J am ready to allow, and pains have *been taken to lighten the 
equipment. A martinet would wish* his cavalry to look as. light and as 

• 
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little encumbered as possible, but gives way to the necessity of the man car- 
rying changes of clothing enough to preserve cleanliness and health. 

“ We cannot bring ourselves to think that the carbine is essential to the 
horse-soldier/* 

For Cuirassiers and cavalry only intended to act in large bodies for grand 
attacks, perhaps it is not ; though every such body should have carbines 
enough for its outpost duty, if marching or acting by itself : but if any thing 
is established by the experience of modern warfare, I believe it is, that with- 
out a carbine or fire-arjn of sufficient range, the light dragoon or hussar is 
uttflt for outpost duty— one of the principal duties he has to perform, — a 
carbine is something more than a stocked pistol, and will carry with effect 
and tolerable aim 200 yards ; with a rifled carbine, such as we had in the 10th 
Hussars, I have seen the Adjutant hit the figure of a man at 200 yards twice 
following, from horseback. 

“ If he be provided with pistols, and amongst his equipments must be 
enumerated one for each holster* * — 

I believe there were only two regiments in tlic service that carried two 
pistols, the 15th and 12th, the latter lancers, who have no carbine. I think 
it probable by this time they have reduced the number to one. A pistol 
should he only an arm of reserve, and to be useful, carried about the person, 
as the Cossacks do, but it would be no great loss if given up altogether 
where, there is a carbine. • 

“ We have conversed with many Military officers,” &c. 

' This may he very true, but till it is known who the officers were, whether 
they w ere experienced cavalry officers and good judges, I do not attach much 
weight to their assent to the doctrines of our opponent. Besides, that polite- 
ness, and not thinking it worth while to enter into a discussion, often pro- 
duces a sort of assent in the conversation in a club-room, not much to he 
depended on. With all due deference, however, to these anonymous opi- 
nions, 1 do not hesitate to assert, that the system teaches the man to ride with 
the greatest ease to himself, and to give the horse the greatest ease and faci- 
lity of action, combined with the necessary obedience to the bridle and aids 
of the rider. Nor, as I think I have shown, is it opposite to the dictates of 
sense and reason. 

“ At what precise period the stirrup was introduced,” &c. 

I quite agree as to the uncertainty about the use of stirrups by the 
ancients, and therefore on this shall merely observe, that if, as many assert, 
the ancients did not use the stirrup, — and the absence of any evidence that 
they did is in favour of those who make the assertion,— if sowarlike a nation 
as the Romans, w’ho contended with every kind of horsemen to be found- in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, did not make use of so simple and obvious a con- 
trivance, it must have proceeded froin their feeling that they could do very 
well without it, and therefore is an argument rather in fovour of what I have 
advanced before. 

I am much gratified by the remark in Mr. Miller's letter respecting the 
improvements of the cavalry ; I have heard the same from many competent 
judges, and ray own observation confirms it. 

1 remember a noblcmarr, a civilian, who was an enthusiastic lover of the 
science of horsemanship, remarking that, having long resided abroad, 
nothing struck him uy>rc on lus return than the great improvement in the 
riding of our cavalry, and the breaking of their horses, 1 have heard also 
from good authority of foreign office! s of distinction making the same 
remark. Iu what'has been said to myself I make allowance, of course, for 
their desire to say what was civil and agreeable. I have also had the satis- 
faction of receiving the approbation to the system of my superiors, officers of 
the greatest experienc e and Judgment. But I beg not to be misunderstood, 
and to observe, that though from the situation I held, and my desire to pre- 
vent the mischiefs of the prejudice which it was difficult to overcome, being 
roused again, *afcd strengthened by such attacks as that in question, I have 
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done my best to refute your correspondent, I do not lay any claim* to the 
merits of the system. The cavalry owes much to the late Duke of York, who 
patronised the introduction of the system, and to Colonel Peters, who intro- 
duced it, and then to Captain Meyers, who was selected for his scienile from 
the Hanoverian Army, and who has carried it on with some slight, but I 
trust beneficial, alterations, in which I concurred with him, whfle I had the 
pleasure to have him under my command, and who now continues to carry it 
on at Maidstone with efficiency, ifhder an excellent and experienced cavalry 
officer, though he may be in some degree cramped fn his operations from 
the want of the fine school at St. John's Wood. I only claim the merit of 
having been really interested to make the establishment answer the end 
intended, and to overcome prejudices I knew td be unfounded, or founded on 
false principles, and of having done my best to support Captain Meyers in 
his zealous exertions to perfect those wbo were sent for bis instruction. 

I fear 1 have trespassed at too great a length on the limits allowed to an 
> jarticlc in your Journal, but I consider the discussion as of consequence to 
one branch of our service ; and as your Journal is so generally read, and is 
doubtless in every mess-room, I wish all cavalry officers at least audire 
alteram partem, though Colonel Murray has done much and ably in our 
defence before. As I trust I have said nothing that is not perfectly fair in 
arguing the question, 1 see no reason for writing anonymously, and there- 
fore subscribe myself, 4 

Sir, your obedient humble Servant, 

T. W. Taylor 


EQUIPMENT OF THE CAVALRY SOLDIER. 

There appeared in the January number of the United Service 
Journal, some remarks entitled “ Ilussurs,” and signed “ A Peninsular 
Light Dragoon,” upon the dress of the Cavalry Soldier, — so much to 
the purpose, and so little infected with that unfortunate taste for orna- 
ment, — whiefohas been of such great disservice to the cavalry, — that, 
perhaps, a few more observations in the same spirit, tending to throw 
further light upon the same view of the question, may be deemed 
worthy of insertion iri^the United Service Journal. 

The writer of the paper alluded to represents the Hussar Dress as 
one of convenience and utility : he observes that the pelisse is not only 
a better upper garment than the cloak, but that when not wanted for 
protection against the weather, it is no small defence against a sabre- 
cut or spent musket-shot when slung loose from the shoulders ; and ro 
true is this fact, that a distinguished* officer is supposed to owe his life 
on one occasion to his pelisse being struck by a spent shot, which was 
found lodged in its folds. 

Let us*, however, in giving a preference to the hussar dress, be fully 
understood to mean the shape and arrangement pnly of the clothing, 
and to disclaim any approval whatever of the finery and tinsel with 
which it has usually been decorated. Scarlet-embroidered pantaloons, 
and yellow boots, are sdrely absurd for officers of corps whose duties 
render # them peculiarly liable to be exposed to bad weather on service. 
In defending, therefore, the hussar dress, it is the fur cap, the pelisse, 
and the overalls, that we advocate, and not (lie ornamental additions of 
Brandcnfeourgs and gold lac% • 

As the first consideration for adopting any general principles of 
military equipment, it seems important to begiu by the inquiry, whp js 
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the mr*n most exposed to cold and wet, and best guarded from its effect*, 
without any avoidable impediment 'to his activity ? For the nearer to 
this we can assimilate the dress of the cavalry soldier, keeping always 
in viei# a proper regard to military smartness of appearance, the nearer 
we shall, most likely, approach the end desired. First, then, it is plain 
that no man is so well provided against weather, and with so little en- 
cumbrance to his limbs, as a sailor. On his head he wears either a 
broad-brimmed straw* hat, covered with oilskin, or painted, or else a 
south-wester, which effectually keeps all wet from his neck ; and the 
neck, be it observed is, of all parts of his body, that where the generality 
of the lower class are most susceptible, and where the worst effects of 
colds usually commence. 

Next hiS'gkin lie has a calico or cloth Bhirt, then a woollen waistcoat, 
then his jacket, and over that again, for bad weather, the short great 
coat termed a pea-jacket, which, of all outer garments, is the most con- 
venient ; thick loose trousers, bound tight round the lower part of his 
waist, and greased shoes, complete his equipment 

Now the original dress of the hussar comes nearer to this than any 
other military costume. Tbe'cap completely turns all rain, and the fur 
of which it is made projecting over the ears and the back of the neck, 
prevents any wet penetrating to the collar. The jacket, from the 
shoulder being unconfined by any scale or epaulette, gi\es a free use of 
the arm ; and the elastic sash wound round the loins gives suppoit and 
comfort under fatigue. The old pantaloons have given place to trousers 
and shorter boots, which is an improvement in convenience. But the 
best part of the hussar’s equipment was his large pelisse, which he could 
Wear over his jacket as easily and commodiously as the sailor wears his 
pea-jacket, and without the least constraint to his limbs or lmrt to the 
horse's loins. The fur about the collar was of the greatest possible 
comfort in keeping cold and wet from his throat, and he could vary the 
degree of warmth by closing or unbuttoning the pelisse over his fc chest. 
His overalls, which he wore over the pantaloons, completed the excel- 
lent serviceable dress of the hussar, by keeping his knees from rain, and 
protecting his legs from the splash of the hoise’sTect in muddy road?. 

But, unfortunately, when we imitate foreign fashions, we too often 
lose sight of the useful points of what we copy, and took too much to 
ornament and fashion ; and this has been especially the enor in our 
copy of the Hungarian light cavalry. Instead of the light and excellent 
fur cap, we have given our men a very heavy leathern shako, Which, 
from having no manner of projection over the back of the neck, leaves 
that part not only exposed, but actually conducts the rain within the 
collar of the jacket. Tile pelisse, instead of being applied to its original 
intention, is merely a duplicate jacket, made as tight as the other, and 
in fact only differing in trimming and ornaments ; and the overalls, 
which perhaps were the best part of the whole, have been given up 
altogether, . * 

Every one who is accustomed much to ride, even on English roads in 
winter time, knows the comfort of mud-boots, which are, in fact,*only a 
modification of the original overall/ 

When cover from wet, cannot be obtained, a dry saddle, and a dry 
change of clothes in his valise, are the greatest comforts you cah provide 
for a cavalry soldier. The Hungarians, therefore, having nothing 
for this purpose, employed sheepskins as saddle-covers; and 
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we, in our spirit df foreign imitation, readily took to the sheepskin 
along with the rest of the dress, never deeming it worth a thought 
whether, with all our resource and superiority of manufacture, \ve # could 
not devise something more convenient than this rude article,— ^which, 
besides the continual labour to the soldier of cleaning it, becomes after 
a few hours' raip as full of water as a sponge ; and although the wet 
does not pass actually through*, yet the weight -to the horse, and the 
dangerous results to the health of the man who has to sit upon it, are 
obvious. A good rug or small blanket laid in three or four folds upon 
the wooden-Baddle, and secured by the surcingle, would be equally 
useful to the soldier as a seat, and might often be of essential conve- 
nience and comfort to him as a covering at night, and for every purpose 
of keeping off rain ; the oil-cloth employed by the heavy cavalry is 
^lighter and more handy, besides that it does not embarrass by the ne- 
cessity of cleaning. 

The question of wooden-saddles has been so often discussed, that it 
would be superfluous here to enter upon it further than to state, and 
from good information, that as regards sore backs, the greatest difficulty 
with which cavalry have to contend, there' dues not appear from expe- ^ 
rience that there is any difference between the eflect of the wooden or 
leathern-saddle ; the attention of the officers, and the careful instruction 
of the men in the care and arrangement of aU that relates to their sad- 
dlery, being, in fact, the only security against the mischief. Having said 
this, it is right to add, tiiat for facility of repair, durability, and 
economy, the preference must be given to the wooden-saddle ; and it is 
a great deal easier to keep the blanket worn beneath it soft and in 
proper order, than the pommel of the heavy dragoon saddle, of which the 
stuffing is constantly getting hard and lumpy, however watchful the 
man may be to beat and dry it; and, indeed, this very excess of care 
shortly wears and destroys the serge lining in which the stuffing is con- 
fined. 

On the whole, the general dress and ‘equipment of the hussar appears 
better calculated for the modern sen ice of cavalry than any other to be 
found in European arfhies ; and to improve it still further, nothing is 
wanting but to omit some of the finery, — to restore the overall, fur cap, 
and to make the pelisse really available for its proper purpose, by con- 
sidering it as an additional garment. It would then become question- 
able whether the cloak might not be dispensed with, or, at all events, 
reduced to a cape for keeping wet from the shoulders and elbows ; but 
even retaining the present cloaks, therfe is no addition of incumbrance to 
man or horse by having the pelisse available as a great coat, because it 
is part of the uniform of hussars to wear it suspended from the neck 
when in marching order. It may be as well to observe in conclusion, 
that the objection urged against fur caps was, that they admitted rain 
at the top. No wonder they did, — for there was nothing but a bit of 
scarlet cloth stretched over the top, and terminating ,in a point and 
tassel, which hung down over the side. What could have been more 
obvious than to fix a.piece of leather under this ornamental top, which 
would have made the cap as secure against wet as a shako ; and 'this 
light, convenient, and handsome head-dress, possessing all the advan- 
tages of a grenadier cap, without its preposterous height and top-heaVi- 
ness, might have been retained. 
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MY SC Alt LET COAT. 

Tell me, ye sylphs, who guard the fair, 

Fold the robe and deck the hair. 

Which of your airy band possesses 
Sway over military dresses ? — 

Her I invoke ; and if my theme 
Benea{|i a soldier's pen may seem, 

Approve it, dignify it, deck it— 

Sing in heroic verse the hero's jacket. 

How merrily the moments flew 
When I was young and thou wert new : 

The happiest time my youth has known 
Was the great day of “ trjing on/' 

Not beauty's cheek could boast thy hue. 

Facings of deepest royal blue, 

With ono rich epaulette * adorned, 

And skirts with virgin white upturned. 

Coats have I seen in modcMii days. 

Like meteors flashing in a blaze, 

Nor could the wisest sage have told 
If they w r ere made of cloth or cold. 

Wert thou thus dizened out with lace, — 

Cuffs, collar, skirts, — on e\ery place. 

As if thy owner meant to go 

First footman at my I ord Major s show ? 

No ! few thy ornaments and chaste, 

With judgment and correctness placed ; 

In short, thou still hast been to me 
All that a soldier's coat should be — 

Light, easy, fashionable, clean. 

Well made, and rather rich than mean. 

The old “ King's Own " with joy sunej <1 thcc, 

E\en Colonel Crack inquired who made tliec. 

Who could on earth with us compare ? 

Our court a hall— our judge the fair. 

In scarlet was my suit begun, 

In scarlet was my Rosa won ; 

And thou wert at the church to see 
When Rosa left her home for me. 

Those blissful hours thy blush recalls. 

Colour of kings and cardinals ! 

Old times demand a few caresses — 

Come to my arms, thou pink of dresses ! 

Unworthy of my verse, if all 
Thy days had passed at court or ball, 

Or had ii been thy lot to lie 
In lavender ingloriously ; 

On days of 6tate alone employed. 

Thou might'st, by moths devour'd, have died ; 

S r, to & footman barely flung, 
emain unhonour'd and unsung. 

Laurel wreaths, not lavender, 

Twas ours to win, where there was war ; 

At Badajoz and Ortlies too, 

And first} though latest, Waterloo. 

+ Since then both shoulders have beei^ brought to a level, twtf epaulettes being 
in use now-a-days. 
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MY SCARLET COAT. 

The spots and stains that sully tliee, 

Tlie wounds that leave their scars with me ; 

The wrinkles that abound in both, 

Do ample honour to our cloth, 

And plainer than despatches tell 
We have served much and have worn well. 

©f praise be thinf the highest note, 

My first, best, wooing, fighting coat !, 

Presiding sylph ! whose fost'ring care 
Inspired my song, grant now my prayer. 

Far from my invalided jacket 
Be gnomes who love to lop and hack it ; 

Malicious sprites of night, who doat 
On " cabbaging ” a soldiers coat, 

Curtailing sleeves, and skirts, and collar. 

Swearing ’tis better as ’tis smaller, 

Nor much regretting were it all 
They wish — in being none at all. 

If in our worn-out cloth they see 
Nor merit nor utility, 

Make the sharp edge of bate less keen. 

Reminding them what we have been. 

What we shall be if ever more 
We meet the foe wove trounced, before. 

J. E. M. 


MEMOIRS OF GENERAL AND FLAG OFFICERS RECENTLY DECEASED. 

THE LATE ADMIRAL SIR ROBERT MOORSOM, K.C.B. 

The subject of the following memoir was the second son of Richard 
Moorsom, Esq . 4 of Airy-liill, near Whitby, an extensive ship-owner, and in 
the commission of the peace for the county of York. 

0 lle was born in June, 17G0, and received an excellent classical education 
under the Rev. Mr. Holmes at Scorton, near Richmond, in the county of 
York ; after which he ifas, for a short time, on hoard one of his father's 
slugs, anil although he did not enter the naval service till the age of seven- 
teen, he came into it under considerable advantages. 

In Marcn, 1777, lie was placed as h midshipman in the Ardent, com- 
manded by his friend Captain Phipps, afterwards Lord Mulgravc, and was 
employed in the Channel and Bay of Biscay. In 1778, Captain Phipps 
was appointed to the Courageous, and^took Mr. Moorsom with him. In 
this ship he bore a part inallthe leading* occurrences which took place during 
that period of the war, including the battle off Usliant under Admiral Kcp- 
pel, the relief of Gibraltar under Admiral Darby, and also that under Lord 
Ilowe, the action ofF Capo Snartel, and the capture of part of Admiral 
Guichen's convoy going to the West Indies, by Admiral Kempenleldt. 

Mr. Moorsom was at this time distinguished by his scientific and pro- 
fessional acquirements. His being in action in such scenes would naturally 
lead his ideas to that knowledge which alone can form a •first-rate officer ; 
but it required a mind of high order to arrive at that eminence, both in 
thoory and practice, for tvhich he was afterwards distinguished. During 
the last twelve months of his time he was acting Lieutenant of the Cou- 
rageux, but unfortunately she was paid off wlfen he wanted ten da\s of 
completing his semfudo, whicl^ prevented liis boin'g confirmed. 

After passing his examination for a licutenantcy, he went with Commo- 
dore Sir John Lmzee to the Mediterranean, and has appointed to the 

U. S. Jouiin. No. 79, Jlne, i83'>. It 
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Sphinx, Captain Markham, at Gibraltar, she having left a Lieutenant in 
England * on this officer joining his ship, Lieutenant Moorsom was appointed 
to thcThetis, Captain Blanket, and was principally employed in the Grecian 
Archijfelago and at Athens. The Thetis returned to England and was 
paid off in V86, and Lieutenant Moorsom remained on shore till the latter 
end of 1787 ; he then joined the Ariel sloop intended for the East Indies, 
to examine the Bengal coast and report on the practicability of refitting 
ships on that side, so un to prevent their having to go round to Bombay 
during the N.E. monsoon. « 

She sailed under Commodore Cornwallis, who had his broad pendant in 
the Crown, and the Ariel wa^sent to Guernsey with dispatches. Lieutenant 
Moorsom being ordered to join the Commodore at Tcneriffe; he then 
received an order to act as Commander in her, and two Lieutenants were 
appointed under him. Captain Moorsom was then sent with dispatches to 
the Isle of France, and ordered to rejoin the Commodore at Madras, after 
surveying the Island of Diego Garcias. 

At Calcutta the Ariel had nearly the whole of her crew confined by 
sickness, many of whom died, although she had but one man ill when she 
entered the river. He afterwards visited the coast of Pegu, the Andaman 
Islands, and Port Cornwallis ; examined tlio little Andaman, Nancowery 
in the Nicobar Islands, Achecri and Tapanooly on the west coast of Sumatra, 
and, having made his report on these places, proceeded to inspect a harbour 
in the Hoogly, which had been fa\ourably spoken of as a na\al station. 

Of tbe peculiar fitness of Captain Moorsom lor this service all who knew 
him can bear ample testimony : the present Sir George Cockburn v as em- 
ployed under him as a midshipman at this time, and his biographer records 
the “great kindness and attention shown him by In's Commander, who 
constantly afforded him the best instruction, and always employed him at 
the taking of the different surveys and observations; explaining to him the 
necessity and utility of so doing, and all the particulars appertaining tlioie- 
to ; so tliat, through the nature of the servige and the kindness of his Cap- 
tain, he gained such a knowledge of his profession as very few young men 
have opportunities of so quickly acquiring, and which could not fail of 
proving of the utmost importance to him in his ulterior career.” 

The Ariel was next ordered to the Isle of France with money, hut after 
embarking it and proceeding as far as Madras, Captain Moorsom w# 
obliged to rcland it, from the sickly state of his crew. He then rejoined the 
Commodore at the Andaman Islands, and was under the necessity of resign- 
ing his command through ill-healtli. lie returned to England in the Princess 
Royal, East Indiaman, and, arriving jn May, 1791, found he had been made 
a Post Captain in the preceding November. 

When the war of 1793 broke out, Captain Moorsom was appointed to the 
Niger frigate, and was sent to ascertain the enemy's force in Brest, which 
he sjitisfactorily accomplished. On* Lord Howe's hoisting the Union Hag, 
lie was superseded in the Niger by the Honourable Captain Legge, and 
shortly afterwards was appointed to the Astrea frigate, in which ship he 
proceeded toElsineur and brought home the Baltic convoy. He next joined 
the Hindostan of 50 guns, which ship was fitting out to join Lord Duncan's 
fleet in the north sca^ the Hindostan was, however, converted into a troop- 
ship and her destination changed, and Captain Moorsom resigned a com- 
mand which he felt he could not retain witji honour. 

In 1804, Captain Moorsom was appointed to the Majestic, 74, and joined 
Admiral Russell off the Texel. In April, 1805, lie joined the Revenge, 74, 
and. was attached to the Channel fleet under Admiral Cornwallis, by whom 
he was sent in Sir Robert palder’s squadron to reinforce Lord Collingwood 
off Cadiz, where they wefle joined shortly afterwards by Nelson ; then came 
the ever-memorable day of Trafalgar. 

It is generally understood that the combined fleets were in a crescent, but 
it would-be more correct to say they appeared to be so. They were not very 
* J . * 
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well formed, and the ships had come up, through a slight change the 
wind ; this gave them to the eye the form generally assigned to them; 
When»tlie two heroes were leading down the British lines, it is well known 
the wind was light ; and in order to give every scope to individual eftertion. 
Nelson made the signal for each ship to close her opponent in^lie enemy's 
line as quickly as possible. Capt. Moorsom's plan was decided m a moment. 
Instead of following in the tearn, he instantly hauled out of the line of 
battle, and, telling otf his antagonist in the combine^ fleets, steered directly 
for her, pouring a tremendous raking^ fire into each of the enemy s ships as 
he cut their line to grapple with his opponent muzzle to muzzle. 

The Prince of Asturias, of J 12 guns, bearing an Admiral’s flag, and four 
other ships, appeared to forma corps de reserve to leeward; and for two 
hours Captain’ Moorsom was engaged with these ships ; Gravina, in the 
three-decker, on one side, a French on the other, and the remaining 
three tiring at him how and when they could. The Africa, which, being in 
Nelson's division, had run the gauntlet along the enemy's line, now ap- 
proached to his support, and the rear of Collingwood's line being at hand, 
Gnuina and his squadron at length bore round up out of the fight, without 
having been actually engaged with any other ship than the Revenge. 

The science and seamanship evinced by Captain Moorsom in the mode 
of carrying his ship into. action were no los$ conspicuous on this occasion 
than the cool resolution with which he attacked so superior a force ; and 
his biographer truly observes that " in the splendid and decisive victory of 
Trafalgar, a victory unexampled in naval history, a brilliant conquest which 
may be said to have decided the fate of the war between England and 
France, Captain Moorsom bore a most distinguished and active part." 

At the funeral of Lord Nelson, Captain Moorsom bore the great banner. 
In 18 0f> he resigned the command of the Revenge, and in 1807 was nomi- 
nated pri\ ate secretary to Lord Mulgrave (brother to his former commander), 
who was appointed First Lord of the Admiralty. Captain Moorsom s scien- 
tific acquirements peculiarly fitted him for this situation. In 1809 lie was 
appointed Colonel of Marines, and nominated one of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty : soon after which, Lord Mulgrave being appointed Master General 
of the Ordnance, Captain Moorsom became Surveyor-General of that board. 

The life of a man holding office in a department of the executive govern- 
ment seldom affords an incident for the pen of a biographer. Those reforms 
and impro\ements which administrative talent and straight-forward honesty 
of purpose will effect, dfe known only to those who are enclosed within the 
circuit of the office-duties. Such improvements we know to have been 
effected by Sir Robert Moorsom in the several offices lie filled, and in none 
of them were his benevolence and huihanity more conspicuous than in the 
change from the old mode of grinding gun-barrels, by which so many lives 
were sacrificed. This arose principally through the minute particles of the 
stone and iron being inhaled by the workmen, which subjected them to 
incurable consumptions, like the needle- grinders ; besides which the grind- 
stones were so large, and the 'velocity communicated to them was necessa- 
rily so great, that they often liew to pieces with such force as to be propelled 
through tlife roof of the manufactory, doing the most serious damage, as well 
as occasioning the loss of lives and limbs. Sir Robert Moorsom w*as the 
suggostor and chief promoter of the new method introduced during his sur- 
vey orship, by which the turning-lathe way substituted for the grindstone. 

In 1810 he was appointed Rehr- Admiral of the Blue;* and during liis 
continuance at the Ordnance department he became successively Rear-Ad- 
miral of, the "White and Red. In 1814 he was advanced to the rank of 
Vice-Admiral. In 1815 lie was appointed a Knight Commander of ^the 
Bath; and in 1824 he became Commandcr-in-tJhief at Chatham, which 
station was held nine years by^AdmirqJs who had helped to build the fame 
of Nelson, — Sir Benjamin Hallowel Carew, Sir Robert Moorsom, and Sir 
Henry Blackwood. 9 

a *R 2 * 
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At the conclusion of this command, a circumstance took place which we 
record as illustrative of the principle which governed Sir Robert's public 
conduct, A Commander-in-chief, on completing his time of service, had, 
among ‘Other privileges, that of nominating a Midshipman to he promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant. This was of course looked up to with eager eyes 
by all the young officers who were placed by him in his own ship, or who, 
from personal or family influence, hoped Jo be selected, und in the dearth 
of promotion which ensued after 1815, such a gift became the object of 
peculiar solicitude. When, however, Sir Robert Moorsom struck his llag at 
Chatham, instead of selecting any of his private friends for this step of 
promotion, he conferred it oil an Admiralty Midshipman of his ship, un- 
known to him otherwise than by service, and who had not even an ordinary 
letter of introduction to him. A continuous service of eighteen years, and 
other circumstances, had given to die individual referred to claims on his 
country, but on Sir Robert Moorsom he had none beyond having performed 
the duty usually assigned to tho Midshipman intended for promotion * 
This one act alone, were there no others to put on record, would place Sir 
Robert Moorsom far above the orbit of ordinary men. 

Sir Robert married, in 1 7!) 1, Eleanor, daughter of Thomas Scarth, Esq., 
of Stakcsby, near Whitby, in the county of York. By that lady he had 
three sons and one daughter. One son is a Captain in the Navy, and 
another died in 1826, in command of the Jasper. 

Sir Robert was promoted to the rank of Admiral in 1830: his declining 
years were passed at Cosgrove Priory, Northamptonshire, where he died, 
greatly respected by his entire neighbourhood, and no less beloved than 
honoured by those who knew him best. He has left a name, in itself a rich 
dower to liis descendants, and a character in every respect worthy of the 
honourable profession of which lie may he truly said to lia\ c been an orna- 
ment. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

THE EUROPEAN MILITARY. 

The following proportions between the ordinary standing armies and tl*e 
populations of the several states in Europe may, according to Schnabel, be 
considered as approximative^ correct : — 

Demark, 1 soldier in every 50 souls ; Sweden, 1 in 33 : Wiirtcmherg, 
1 in 59 ; Poland, 1 in 60 ; Prussia, 1 in G8 ; Bavaria, 1 in CO ; Russia, 1 m 
70 ; Austria, 1 in 100; France, 1 in 1 10 ; England, l in 1 10 ; the Two Si- 
cilies, 1 in 200 ; Tuscany, 1 in 400; and the States of the Church, (where, 
however, the late rc-organization of the military establishment may ha\c 
altered the proportion.) I m 500. ,But the proportions between the several 
descriptions of troops, of whom tho armies of these several states are com- 
posed, differ considerably. 

In general, however, the infantry is as to the cavalry in the ratio of 5 to If ; 
and with regard to the artillery, it will likewise be found to be customary to 
reckon three piece* of cannon, with a proper complement of men to serve 
them, for every thousand of cavalry and infantry. 

HOLLAND. 

THE NAVY. 

On the 1st of April last, the corps of officers consisted of an Admiral, 
(H1K.H. Prince Frederic,) 4 Vice-Admirals (Godius, Buyskes, lluyseh, and 
Wolterbeck,) 7 Rear-Adfnirals, 25 Captains, 37 Captain-lieutenants, 83 

• The officer here referred to is the present Lieut. Peter It* Count, Royal Navy. 

j- In (he German Confederation it is &s 7 to 1 ; and in Russia as 3 to 1 i in Tur* 

k«*y it if i to L 
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Lieutenants of the first, and 179 of the second class, and 59 Ensigns, includ- 
ing Prince Frederic Henry, youngest son of the Prince of Orange! The 
Naval Academy at Medemblik contains 78 cadets. The Fleet consisted of 
two sKips of the line, the Zeeun and Neptune, of 84 guns each ; one of 64, 
and three of 60 guns ; sixteen frigates of 44 each, seven brigs of 92 each* 
twelve of 28 each, and four of 20 each, besides nine vessels of 1£, four of 14, 
one of 1 2, and three of 8 guns each. To these may be added a vessel for 
evolutions, four steam-boats, and three transports. The total number, there- 
fore, is 70 vessels carrying 1940 guns, independently of any guns with 
which the steamers or transports may be armed. Of these 70, there are 15 
on the stocks ; the remainder are in commission. 

RUSSIA. ? 

* ARMY. 

The ordinary establishment of the Russian army is thus composed : — 

1. The Guards. — 8 regiments of Infantry, 8 regiments of 

Cavalry, 3 squadrons of Cossacks and Tartars j Artil- 
lery and Artificers . . . . . 29,200 

2. Infantry of the Line in the Field. — 127 regiments of 

Grenadiers, Fusileers, and Sharpshooters . , . 304,800 

Do. Do. in Garrison. — 36 battalions 77,000 

381,800 

3. Cavalry, Regulars. — 68 regiments of Cuirassiers, Dragoons, 

Hussars, ilulans, and Chasseurs, with 38 regiments of 
Cossacks ..... 87,000 

Do. Irregulars. — The Cossacks of Tshenuftnorsk, the 

Don, the Uial, and the Volga, and Siberia, Kalmucks, 

Tai tars, Bashkin, and Caucasians . • • 51,000 

-138,000 

4. Aitillery. — For the Field and Ganison-duty. including 

Aitificers, Sappeis and Mmeis, &c. . . • 44,300 

5. Extra Coips ...... 27,000 

6. Ofticeis of various grades • • • . • 20,000 

640.300 

To these must be added the Reserve in the Military Colonies 80,000 

. * Polish Tioops . . • 10,000 

730.300 

The number of hordes attached to the regulars is as follows Cavalry, 
90,y48, and artillery, 15,732 ; and to the irregular troops, 38,536. 

Thu number of pieces of cannon attached to the artillery of the 12 com- 
panies of the Guards is 96; and to That of the Line, including garrisons, 
1104. The Ukase of 1828 distributed the army into the following grand 
subdivisions, viz. : 1. the Guards ; 2. the Army of the South ; 3. the Army 
of the West; 4. the Lithuanian and Polish Army ; 5. the Corps of the 
Caucasus; 6. the Corps of Finland;" 7. the Regiments of tho Military 
Colonics ; and 8. the Army of Reserve. 

AUSTRIA. 

THE ARMY. 

The peace establishment amounts to 272,204 officers and privates: 
namely, Cavalry, 44,970 ; Infantry, 19C,377 ; and Artillery, inclusive of 
engineers, sappers and minors* artificers, pontoonmen, and train, 30,877. 
For the purpose of keeping this force at its full complement, a particular 
district* containing from 300,000 to 500,000 souls, is appropriated as are- 
miit in g- ground to each of the German, Illyrian, Galician, and Italian Regi- 
ments. Evciy male, whether peasant or eilizcti in these districts, is liable 
to the ballot ; subject to do duty * n the regiments of the line, if not under 
nineteen, or not above twenty-nine ^ears of age; and if above the latter 
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age, and not upwards of fifty, liable to be called out’ for the Landwehr or 
militnu There are no exemptions, excepting in the cases of the nobility and 
clergy, ajid in certain contingencies, such as a family being wholly dependent 
on thi labour of a male relative, &c. On the other hand, the Hungarian 
and Transylvanian troops are recruited by bounty, or by certain quotas of 
men, which^noblemen of landed property and the royal free towns are bound 
to furnish. In what are called “ The Military Frontier Provinces,” every 
%ale person capable of doing sendee is liable, and in fact \hcy are all under 
arms. The period of vendee, in all but the Hungarian regiments, is eight 
years. 

' MILITARY SCHOOLS. 

These consist of the Academy of Engineers in Vienna, established in 
1717, in which 79 pupils are gratuitously educated; the Military Academy 
at Wiener-Neustadt for 327 pupils, who are all educated at the public ex- 
pense, and 1 1 7 pupils, for whom the states of the several pro\ intvs have 
founded endowments; the Military Academy at Waitzen in Hungary, for 
200 pupils ; the Cadet Companies or Schools at Olmiitz and Gratz, each of 
Which receives from 124 to 134 youths; several schools of artillery; the 
Military College or Academy in Milan : 48 seminaries for the education of 
the sons of military officers and soldiers; 54 regimental schools ; a Military- 
Geographical Institution in Milan ; the Medico Chirurgieal Academy of 
St. Joseph at Vienna for the formation of medical officers ; the Veterinary 
School in the same capital ; and the Academy for educating Gunsmiths at 
Steyer in Upper Austria. 

GREECE. 

ARMED >ORCE. 

The regular troops are composed of 13 battalions, containing 28 companies 
of Greeks and 3G of Germans, in which there are 2400 Greeks, and 3290 Ger- 
mans, rank and file. They are officered hy 533 natives, 54 Philliellemsts, 
and f 44 Germans. The commissioned officers include 3 Generals, of whom 
2 are Philhelienists, and 1 is a German ; 42 Colonels, viz. 30 Greeks, 5 IMiil- 
hellenists, and 7 Germans ; 21 Lieutenant- Colonels, of whom 12 arc Greeks, 
2 Philhelienists, and 7 Germans; 30 Majors, ^iz., 13 Greeks, 5 Philhellen- 
ists, and 12 Germans; 124 Captains, viz , 72 Greeks, 12 Philhelienists, and 
40 Germans; 120 First, and 181 Second-Lieutenants, of whom 200 arc 
Greeks, 13 Philhelienists, and 82 Germans. The total liumlxr of these 
officers is 521, consisting of 333 Greeks, 39 Phillielluiists, and 149 Germans; 
and there are 200 more, mostly natives, attached to the several light corps 
in the service. The Gendarmerie, the second and third battalions of Foot, 
the firBt and second battalions of Light Infantry, the company of Invalids, 
the commandants of places, the district inspectors, adjutants, and military 
school, consist wholly of natives. The sixth, seventh, and eighth battalions 
of Infantry are exclusively foreigners. The formation of the irregular troops, 
their equipment in the national dress, and the attaching of artillery and 
trains to them, are proceeding rapidly. By this means the gallant fellows 
who took so prominent a part in vindicating the independence of their native 
soil will at length be provided for. The prejudice, too, which they felt 
against regular military discipline is subsiding daily ; and the consequence 
is, that entire divisions of regular troops, both cavalry and infantry, among 
which 1 may instance several squadrons of liuluns, some batteries of artil- 
lery, and the garrison of Acro-Corinth, are wholly eoinposed of Greeks. 1 
must not omit to add, tliut the Gendarmerie, who are natives to a man, per- 
form the arduous duties assigned to them with so ‘much efficiency, Jthat you 
may* now travel over Greece with as much security as in the best-governed 
countries in Europe. * 
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REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. • 

THE DISPATCHES OF FIELD-MARSHAL THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

The nature of this compilation renders it unnecessary to ente/ into a 
close analysis of its contents ; the second volume continues tye subject of 
India, which is brought down to the close of General Wellesley's service in 
the East, and concludes with the documents connected with the expeditions 
to Germany and Copenhagen, in the years 1805 -^. The third volume 
forms a supplement to volumes one # and two, and relates to the affairs of 
India. 

The correspondence and dispatches of his Grace, from the earliest to the 
latest period of his glorious career, are characteristic of the vigorous mind 
and personal energy which have conducted the Duke of Wellington through 
every variety and gradation of military and political office to the summit of 
both. The next volume will, we conclude, commence the dispatches of the 
Duke relating to an oera of military operations unrivalled in the annals of 
Europe, and comprehended in the eventful period from the first expedition 
to Portugal in 1808 to the Battle of Waterloo. It is scarcely necessary to 
add, that this compilation, taken in conjunction with the general orders of 
Iiis Grace, already published by Colonel Gurwood, will prove one of the most 
\ aluablo and interesting repositories of fact£ in our military records. # 


THE BELGIC REVOLUTION OF 1830 . BY CHARLES WHITE, ESQ. 

Although differing essentially, and upo» authentic and deliberate 
grounds, from Mr. White, as to the causes, course, and results of the late 
Bclgic Revolution, we must concede to him the merit of having stated his 
views of this question with ability, research, and moderation. Abandoning* 
for sound reasons assigned in his preface, the original intention of writing 
a formal “ history ’’ of the occurrences of the last lour years in tile Nether- 
lands, the author, “ being unwilling to throw away the labour and research 
of many months, has resolved to confino himself to a cursory narrative of 
general events." This modified design, we repeat, has been executed in a 
manner highly creditable to the talents and good leeling of Mr. White, the 
more especially as we cannot conceive a more invidious task than he has 
undertaken. 

With regard to the principal fact which forms the foundation of this nar- 
rative, — namely, the revolt of the Belgians, — it cannot, we think, be ques- 
tioned that it originated in a French conspiracy, affiliated, like that of War- 
sa to, on the central eruption of Paris. So contemptible at its outbreak that 
a Subaltern’s guard could have quelled it on the instant, this paltry riot, 
aided by panic and unrepressed by authority, grew' into sedition, and, under 
the auspices of the French, ultimately swelled into a Revolution. Nor has 
this state of change and, as it proves, decline, elicited from the Belgians any 
of those brighter qualities which sometimes illuminate the baser means of 
similar convulsion*. The bubble of Revolution has not shown in Belgium 
its customary, though evanescent, glitter under § the reflected glare of the 
•“ Three# Glorious Days," having burst, almost* at its birth, in darkness 
and defeat. 

The present position of Belgium can only bo considered provisional ; —on 
the permanency of its nominal independence, local and general circum- 
stances forbid us to place reliance ; although from the personal character of 
the sovereign, at present filling its throne, all that can be "done to benefit 
the new kingdom, in its»state of transition, may be reasonably anticipated. 

— - • 
naval sketch book, second serie#. Second Edition. 

This js, truly, a spruce turn out of our old acquaintance, who makes his 
second appearance in all the pride of lolue and gold, with Schetky's illustra- 
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turns to match. We need not repeat our opinion of the contents of this 
spirited miscellany* of which many of the best articles have already appeared 
in the pages of this Journal. The improved edition, now put forth, affords 
evidence of the popularity of the work, and offers, in the superior frim of 
the present launch, an additional inducement for its possession. The sketch 
of the ctOss-ftre in the Douro shows the ticklish position of the neutral 
Skipper and liis vessels while 41 pelted here and shelled there, and round 
and grape whinin' atwixt their masts.'* . ‘ 

« 

BROCKEDON’s ROAD-BOOK FROM LONDON TO NAPLES. 

This is at once the most beautiful and, bating a few typographical errors, 
correct guide-book with whiclna traveller can furnish himself, for general 
purposes, on the route it so graphically and concisely illustrates. There are 
few places of note on the Continent of which a local description may not be 
procured on the spot. The engravings of this handsome volume, executed 
by the Findens, from drawings by the author, Stanfield and Prout, arc of 
exceeding beauty and fidelity. The preliminary instructions to the tra- 
veller are practical and judicious. In short, we have no fault to fii*l with 
the book, if we may except a little flourish of the excellent author, who, in 
stating that a column, erected on the spot “ to commemorate the victory of 
Marengo,” had been “ destroyed by order of the Go\ eminent of Sardinia,* 
proceeds to remark, somewhat in “ Ercles’ vein,” — “ Were the authorities 
liy whom this outrage was committed, fools enough to forget that the press 
now makes record imperishable ; and that its duty will be to report their 
contemptible folly in the saanc page with the victory of Napoleon ?” Now, 
in the first place, supposing Napoleon to have sacked and evacuated London, 
having first erected a column in Ilydc Park to commemorate his victory, 
fliould it be deemed “ an outrage," on the pait of the British authorities, 
to order the demolition of the said imidious and impudent trophy? Se- 
condly, Napoleon did not achieve the victory of Marengo; he was per- 
sonally beaten there, and the desperate fortunes of the day were only 
retrieved at the twelfth hour by the decision of Kellcrman, and the oppoitunc 
arrival and energy of Desaix. It was, perhaps, of all his fields that in the 
success of which his own undoubted genius had the least share. 

- - - 1 

ABBOTSFORD AND NEWSTEAD ABBEY. BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 
SKETCH BOOK. 

This is another and a delightful excerpt from “ thS accumulated contents 
of a portfolio," which, judging by the two samples nvc now possess, must be 
rich indeed. Traits of Scott by such a visitor as Washington Irving, of a 
temperament and genius so capable of* appreciating the domestic as well as 
literary characters of the great Bard, are invaluable. Nothing can be more 
graphic, more characteristic, than this picture of Abbotsford's “ Laird” and 
family, including a host of canine and feline retainers, here presented to us 
jn the wch language and congenial* spirit of the “ Author of the Sketch 
Book,” from whose glowing anecdotes we derive additional reasons for our 
reverence for the M Author of Wav'erley.” 

The visit to Newstead, since the tenantcy of Colonel Wildman and 
death of Byron, is doubtless pourtrayed with equal truth, but we are not, 
we confess, equally captivated by the subject ; it seems like quitting 44 the 
warm precincts of the cheerful day,” for the gloom and chillness of a cata- 
comb. How opposite were the characters tfhd habits of the two extraordi- 
nary men whose rival intellects have stamped a spell on the very names of 
44 Abbotsford and Newstead !" 1 * 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

Portsmouth, May 2^, 1835. 

Mr. Editor,— On tlie 4th of this month, Namik Fashft, the Turkish 
Ambassador, wd five of his suite, arrived in the garrison, and took up their 
abode at the George Hotel. A # guard of honour ordered to attend them, 
and sentries placed at the door while they remained. The first day his Ex- 
cellency was attended through tfie Dock-yard by Rear-Admiral Sir Fre- 
derick L. Maitland ; and after inspecting all that was worth seeing, viz., the 
block machinery, store- houses, ships building, &c., returned to the hotel 
highly pleased with the Rear-Admiral's kindness; and in the evening 
honoured the proprietor of the King’s-rooms, Southsea, with his presence ; 
and the novelty of a Grand Turk attending an assembly in this place 
attracted a numerous party of ladies and gentlemen, and proved most bene- 
ficial to the owner of the rooms. The next day, the depots of the 65th, 68th, 
73rd, 87th, and 97th regiments, and Royal Marines, mustering about 1,200 
men, were brigaded oil Southsea Common, by Major-General Sir Thomas 
M‘Mahon, Bart. ; and Namik and his suite were delighted at witnessing the 
evolutions of those excellently drilled soldiers ; their appearance,— itlie preci- 
sion of their movements, and healthy and martial bearing, could not fail to 
excite commendation. Alter visiting Haslar Hospital, the King's Vic- 
tualling establishment at Gosport, and. the numerous Government places 
which make Portsmouth so attractive to strangers, his Excellency and suite 
parted for Plymouth, after a sojourn of three days. 

H.M. sloop Arachne, 16, Commander Burney, arrived at Spithead on the 
10th inst., from the Ilavannah, which place she quitted on the 9th April, and 
brought a freight of about 100,000 dollars on merchants account, which she 
took on board at Vera Cruz. A day or two before she got into the flavan- 
nah, she had the good fortune to capture the Spanish polacca schooner 
“ Jooen Reyna," with 256 slaves on board. Commander Burney suspecting 
this vessel to be a slaver disguised, the Arachnc, by getting her top-gallant 
masts on deck, shortening sail, and hoisting a Spanish ensign, the schooner 
imagined hef to be a Spanish packet, and the master bore dow r n, and conse- 
quently got captured. Commander Burney waited six days, and had her 
condemned by the mixed commission. She had 98 men, 98 hoys, 30 women, 
and 30 children. TPhe Commander-in-Chief, Vice-Admiral Sir George 
Cockburn, with his ilag in the President, wus at Port Royal. The Race- 
horse and Racer wore at anchor there also. The loss of the Fire-fly 
schooner, with the greater part of her crew, is unhappily confirmed, Com- 
mander Pell, in the Foile, having gone to the Leeward Islands to ascertain 
the fact: the particulars arc not yet correctly known. The Serpent and 
Cruizcr were oft* Cuba, ha\ing gained intelligence that several slavers were 
on their way to that island with tltbir illicit cargoes. The Arachne has 
sailed for Plymouth to be paid oil'. » 

Il.M. sloop Snake, 16, Commander Robertson 0 b ), arrived at Spithead on 
.the 10th inst., from the South American station, on which she has been 
serving the usual period of three years. She left Rio Janeiro on the 25th 
March, and brought a freight of about 400,000 w dollars on merchants’ 
Account, the greater part of which had been collected by the Challenger, and 
brought thither. The Coraraander-in- Chief, Rear-Admiral Sir G. E. Ha- 
mond, was at Rio, with his flag in the Spartiute. The Challenger, and Cocka- 
trice schooner were there also. The Snake brought a confirmation of the in- 
surrection of the troops at Cullao, on which occasion the boats of HJ^f. sloop 
Satellite (acting Commander Lydiard) being employed to convoy the wife and 
children of the Vice-Consul, and the British agents, on board the shipping, 
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a parly of soldiers pursued, and wantonly fired on them* and into a boat 
belonging to that sloop, commanded by Lieutenant W. R. Drummond, R.N., 
(a son of Sir Gordon Drummond), and wounded him so severely in the knee, 
that he l?as been compelled to suffer amputation of the leg ; they also fired 
on Commander Lydiord, but fortunately without effect. The squadron were 
disposed of as^follows:— The Blonde, Commander Mason, (Captain Smart 
acting,) cruizing in the neighbourhood of Callao : she had only quitted the 
roads a day or two before the mutiny. Challenger was tb return to the 
Pacific ; North Star at Bahia ; Sparrowhawk at the Falkland Islands ; Con- 
way at Mexico, to collect freight and- return to England. Lieutenant 
M‘Carthy, R.N., invalided from the Blonde, and Mr. Kay, surgeon of the 
Challenger, came passengers in the Snake. Lieutenant the Honourable 
D. A. Pelham, who has also iAvalided from the Blonde, returned by the 
packet. The Snake being a vessel built upon the plan of the ‘present Sur- 
veyor of the Navy, and stated to have answered very well, has been ordered 
to Sheerness to be paid off. 

After all the bustle and excitement occasioned in getting H.M. sloop 
Pique refitted and towed to Spitlieacl, without her sails bent, &c., &e„ she 
has remained upwards of a month for His Majesty's Commissioners. She is 
still at Spithead, and there appears no prospect of her moving, as Lord 
Amherst’s baggage has but just been sent on shore. 

With respect to the fitting and refitting of His Majesty’s \ easels in this 
port very little is doing. The Sapphire, Captain Ruftdey, will go to Spit- 
head on Friday or Saturday, and then sail for the Mediterranean. The 
Tweed, Commander Maitland, is the next to ho ready, and likely to be de- 
spatched to North America, after serving a short time at Lisbon, The Clio, 
Commander Richardson, is in the basin to bo masted and rigged. The Ma- 
gicienne, Captain Mildmay, is in dock, but expected to he floated out the 
next spring tides; every thing else is flat, stale, and insipid. 

H.M. sloop Harrier was at Columbo on the 3] st December, and expected 
to sail in three days for Madras. She armed at Columbo on the 12th 
December, after a passage of eighteen days from Trincomalee; one week of 
which she was in a heavy gale of wind from the westward. The Harrier 
proved herself to be an excellent sea-boat. She lay-to beautifully in the 
gale, without shipping a drop of water, her forecastle being perfectly dry the 
whole time. This vessel went to Columbo about the trial of a Batavian 
barque, which her Commander, Vassal, had seized about twenty months pre- 
vious for a breach of the navigation laws. This barque was under Dutch 
colours, had cleared out of the Custom House in London with an English 
cargo, for Teneriffe and the Havann&h, but had gone on to India, landed 
pan of it at Penang, and in consequence the Harrier seized and took her to 
Trincomalee, where the remainder of the goods w r ere landed, and the vessel 
discharged. The Admiralty Court at Columbo have referred the case to 
England for instructions ; and in the meantime it is expected that the cargo 
has been destroyed by the white ants and damn in the Custom-House waie- 
houses at Trincomalee. The Melvilfe, with Vice-Admiral Sir John Gore, 
would sail on the 1st March for England, whether Sir T. B. Capel arrived 
or not. The Harrier is expected home hourly. 

The under-mentioned mates and midshipmen have qualified themselves for 
Lieutenants’ commissions, by passing the mathematical examination at 
Portsmouth since the list inserted in your February Number : — 

Mr. J. Irving, mate, Edinburgh; Mr. T. Challoner, lato Britannia; Mr. 
W. J. Cavendish ‘Clifford, midshipman. Pantaloon ; Mr. R. T. Bedford, 
mate, Magicienne; Mr. B. G. Le Mesurier, midshipman, Rover ; Mr. W. P. 
Chapman, mate, late Talavcva; Mr. II. Lloyd, mate, late Carron ; Mr. G. 
Ewbanfc, midshipman, late Dublin ; Mr. C. F. Chimmo ; Mr. J. A. Gordon, 
and Mr. S. F. Jauquicr Van' Straubenzie, midshipmen, Ocean; Mr. E, L. 
Cooper, and Mr. H. Bond, midshipmen, San Josef; Mr. H. Bullock, mid- 
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shipman, Excellent ; Mr. F. Robinson, midshipman, late Charybdis ; Mr. J. 
A. P. Price, midshipman, late Pique ; Mr. W. Bailey, midshipman, Tweed. 

We hear of complaints of the want of attention in study by tiie midship- 
meil, previous to going before the Professors and Masters of the Itaval Col- 
lege. A good deal, it is true, depends on themselves, but we we glad to 
hear that an officer residing in this town, who well understands the subject, 
is drawing out a plan to facilitate their work, which will be published in 
such a form, afid at such a cheap rate, that all young officers may obtain it, 
and keep it with their Nautical Almanacs. a 

The customary spring inspection* of the regimental depots in this garrison 
and Gosport have taken place during the last and present week, by the Ma- 
jor-General of the District, Sir Thomas M‘Mahon, K.C.B. He commenced 
with the 99th, at Gosport, and has since ha& out the 87th, 97th, 73rd, 65th, 
86th, 68th, and 59th ; and it is needless to observe, considering the attention 
paid to the drill, appearance, and comfort of the men by the several com- 
manding officers and those under them, that the Major-General expressed 
himself in the most unqualified terras of approbation of each depOt. The 
Royal Marines and Marine Artillery will be inspected by Major-General Sir 
James (Jockburn in a few days. While on military matters, I ought to 
observe, that the very clever and respectable Engineer officer of this garrison 
(Captain Barney) has been superseded l>y Captain Brown, and is to go to 
Sydney, to superintend the Ordnance department about to be established in 
that colony. During Captain Barney’s stay in this garrison, a number of 
improvements have been made beneficial to the inhabitants, and adding 
comfort to their walks and accommodation^ His departure under any 
other circumstances would be sincerely regretted, as he has on all occasions 
complied with the reasonable wiahes of the townspeople, so far as his public 
means would admit, lie has been presented with a piece of plate as a testi- 
monial of their good opinion. 

There is constant complaint made by the relatives of military men at the 
difficult} they experience in ascertaining how officers stand oil the monthly 
Army List, and in what regiment they are serving, simply for want of an 
index of names. It is no joke for a stranger coming from abroad and pur- 
chasing a monthly list to range through 100 regiments, to ascertain where 
he is to find* his friend or relative, whom he discovers to have quitted the 
regiment. The use and necessity of publishing a monthly list is obvious 
from there being (jiglit Gazette changes, promotions, &e. within that period ; 
but it would be a gre^t convenience to officers and their friends if an alpha- 
betical list of all, from the Field-Marshal to the Ensign, was inserted, as it 
i*dunc in Murray's Navy List, and against each name the number of his 
regiment or where employed. Nothing can be better arranged at present 
than the latter, for by turning to the Naval Lieutenants you find certain 
letters and figures against each, and at the head of the list their elucidation. 
Jt may be observed that the expense would he considerably increased by 
adopting the plan recommended, but after the first publication the trouble 
would scarcely be felt : if it became a question of profit and ^ss, I am 
satisfied that a two-shilling perfect list would be infinitely prefeflrole to the 
one now issued monthy at one shilling and sixpence, which is anything but 
satisfactory although officially correct. 

The Navy List (wo take the one for January, 1845) occupies 168 closely- 
printed pages, containing every officer in the Navy and Royal Marines, both 
by seniority and alphabetical ^ every ship in the Navy in commission, and 
the officers belonging to them ; station ; every ship in Ordinary and build- 
ing ; all the revenue and post-office packets ; the judicial departments of 
the Admiralty: the civil departments of the Navy ; including dock-yards, 
sick-quarters, transport- servico, and Greenwich hospitals; officers who have 
pensions ; pay of all grades, from the Admiral of the ilect to the second • 
xilass bay ; the number of officers and men allowed to every ship m the 
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service,* ^regulations as to half-pay ; proclamations and numerous standing- 
orders; Qualifications for admission into Greenwich school; dross- regula- 
tions, and, though last not least, a list of Navy agents, — published quarterly 
and at the small charge of two shillings, the latter arising from &ood 
arrangement, and the greater part of the printing not requiring alteration. 
Mark the Army List! — The January number contains 82 pages and is sold 
at one shilling and sixpence ; you cannot ascertain if a Captain or Subaltern 
is on half-pay (it can only be imagined, when the 100 regiments have been 
searched through). The “list of Fiold-oflicers is according to seniority, but 
there is a want of an alphabetical list : no rank on full or half- pay below 
Major is noticed except attached to a regiment ; there is no list of Captains, 
Lieutenants, Ensigns, Surgeon g, or Assistant-surgeons; the stations of 
regiments and their depots can never be ascertained, unless reference is 
made to your Journal ; no amount of full or lialf-pay stated ; no establish- 
ment of men to regiments, pay and allowance ; no information how to get 
into Chelsea hospital, the Military college at Sandhurst, or the Military 
school at Chelsea, but an apparent studied want of communication. The 
complaints of the inutility of the Army List have been so frequent that we 
are surprised some individual lias not published a rival one. vVc think the 
very respectable publisher of it is cramped in his authorized information, or 
more would he given. At this period a speculation of that nature would 
answer wpll ; and we have been induced to make these remarks that the 
conductor of that monthly book may be induced to try and make it more 
useful before some enterprising person puts out another and a better: it 
requires but little tact to d<j su, — all military appointments arc gazetted 
(and naval ones ought to be so), therefore the changes in corps can easily 
be ascertained ; tlie movements of regiments and their depots arc also to bo 
know'll ; the annual Army List would lay the foundation of a seniority and 
alphabetical one, and the other minutiae might be collected b) aid of a little 
charge and diligence, and the List published monthly at the same price and 
in a tw'o-fold quantity. 

The inquiry into the conduct of the officers and crew y of the Hound and 
Swallow, for the loss of the revenue cutters near Weymouth, was con- 
ducted by the Inspector-General Captain Knight, and three or four other 
officers, and the result has been that the second mate of the- Hound has 
been dismissed the service. The Swallow, although lioated off the 'hank 
through the assistance of Mr. Hepburn, the Assistant-Master- Attendant of 
this flock- yard, is useless to the King's service, and has been sold at Wcy- 
raou 'i for 400/. The Hound is under water, with six or eight feet of sand 
in her hold, and will also be disposed of to any one inclined to speculate. * 


Shecmess, May 20, 1833. 

Mr. Editor, — Since my last. Lord Auckland has been called upon again 
to hike upon himself the important duties of First Lord of the Admiralty. 
This app^ptment seems to have given great and general satisfaction to llic 
ollicers oWlie Navy here, who confidently look forward to the reform of 
those abuses which have so long existed in the naval department, and which 
his Lordship’s noble predecessor had found necessary to take into his con- 
sideration; more particularly the frequent promotion, from merely family 
or political considerations, of joung and inexperienced “ beardless hois” 
over the heads of old and meritoiious officers who have so freely bled in 
the cause of their country, and so long in foreign climes fought under 
that flag which 

• 6t Braved the battle and the breeze.*' 

On the 22nd ultimo, his* Majesty's ketch Basilisk, 6, Lieutenant A. 
M'Donald, arrived frem Chatham and anchored at the Little Noie, jvhcncc, 
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having been inspected by our worthy Cammandcr-in-Chief Vice-Admiral 
the Honourable Charles Elphinstone Fleemiug, she sailed for her destina- 
tion, to be employed as a “ freight vessel,” under the orders of Sir Graham 
E. Hamond, K.C.B., on the South American station. On the 39th and 
30th, it blew a heavy gale, and we are sorry to say that several wrecks on 
this part of the coast were the consequence : among them have to men- 
tion the Fredrick August, Munche, from London to Memcl, which was 
driven on the Whittaker Spit tn the former day, and, we regret to add, 
sunk near the Buoy of the Mouse — Master drowned, crew saved. The 
Queen Mab barque, Tullmar, \vas*also driven on shore on the same day on 
the Burrows, with the loss of masts, anchors, &c. She was got off the 
sand by the aid of smacks, and brought yi here, where she now lies for 
sale : we are happy to say that the Master and crew were saved. On the 
Mth instant, came into harbour II.M. brig Snake, Commander Wm. Robert- 
son (6), from South America ; she left Rio on the 25 th of March, and brought 
home on freight silver to the amount of nearly half a million of dollars, 
which she landed at Portsmouth. Mr. Kay, Surgeon of H.M.S. Challenger, 
and Lieutenant McCarthy, R.M., of the Blonde, took a passage in the Snake, 
having been invalided from their respective ships. She also brought to 
England fi\c persons said to have been implicated in the murders at the 
East Falkland Island in August, 1833, wjiom, with the necessary witnesses 
against them, she immediately transferred to the Hag-ship at this port to 
await their trial. The Spartiate, 78, and Cockatrice schooner, were at Rio 
on the Snake’s departure ; the North Star, 28, at Bahia: Sparrowhawk at 
the Falkland Islands ; the Blonde, 4G, and Satellite, 18, at Callao, and Con- 
way, 28, at Mexico, collecting freight; she was to sail on her return home 
in July, and the Satellite in November next, when their time of service will 
expire. Commodore Mason in the Blonde had hoisted the red pendant as 
Commodore of the first class, and appointed Commander Robert Smart, 
K.H., of the Satellite, acting Captain of the former ship ; Lieutenant G. W. 
Lydiard of the Blonde, acting Commander, vice Smart, and Mr. J. Kennedy, 
Mate, acting- Lieutenant, but without additional pay. The Snake will 
be paid off on the 22nd instant. On the 1 5th, passed up the river from 
Rotterdam II.M. steam-vessel Pluto, Lieutenant J. Dutli 11, having on board 
his ltoyal Ihghness the Duke of Cambridge, m honour of whom the Ocean, 
80, fired a loyal salute of 21 guns on his passing Southend. On the same 
day, the Messenger steam-vessel towed up to Deptford the old Excellent, 
late gunnery-ship aUPortsmouth, to be broken up and sold, it having been 
ascertained that timber fetches a higher price in the river than when dis- 
posed of at the out-ports. The Barham, 50, Captain A. S. Corry, and 
Pearl, 20, Commander Hugh Nurse, are proceeding on with their equip- 
ment, but are sadly deficient in men. They will be ready for sea in the 
course of next month. The Cleopatra, 26, launched from Deptford dock- 
} awl on the 27th ultimo, is daily expected here under jury-masts, to be fitted 
ibr service at sea in precisely the same manner as the Vestal, 26, of which 
she is a sister vessel, on the plan of Captain Symonds. The lbljowing are 
her dimensions; viz.:— Length of gun-deck, 130 feet; do. keel for tonnage, 
101 foot 6 inches; breadth extreme 40 feet; do*, moulded, 39 feet 6 inches ; 
depth in hold, 11 feet 6 inches; tonnage, 863$Jths. 

I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 


Beta, 



GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

\,TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 


Suggestions for promoting Sobriety in the Army. 

Mr. Editor, — It may ( be considered presumption in an officer of my rank 
to recommend any change with a view to improvement in the discipline of 
the Army, but as the necessity of some check to the increase of drunken- 
ness is evident to all, and as I api fully convinced of the benefits that would 
arise from the formation of temperance societies and savings hanks if esta- 
blished under proper restrictions in every regiment, I cannot resist sending 
you the following remarks. I do this in the earnest hope that by means of 
your excellent Journal they may gain the notice of officers high in rank and 
influence, who will lend their assistance to the cause, and who will have it in 
their power to obtain permission for a trial of such institutions being made. 

To those who have not given this subject any consideration, it livaj he as 
well to explain that the great object of temperance societies is the pretention 
of drunkenness by means of a total abstinence from ardent spirits, and a 
moderation in the use of all other intoxicating liquors. It is obvious that 
men do not become habitual drunkards at once, “ nemo repente fuit turpi v- 
simus and it is upon this principle that temperance societies act, by 
securing those who aro already temperate 'in habits of sobriety. It does not 
require much argument to prove, that if any system can be adopted to pre- 
vent the ranks of the drunkard from being constantly recruited, no very 
great period can elapse ere the force would become extinct. 

It may confidently be asserted that no means have hitherto been proposed 
to check the evil of drinking to excess that have proved so efficacious as 
temperance societies : we need only refer to the continent of America, where 
they were introduced in the year 18‘2C, and at the present time the) reckon 
upwards of one million two hundred and fifty thousand members. In Eng- 
land alone, where they have been established a much shorter period, the 
numbers amount to more than one hundred and twelve thousand, bp wards 
of a thousand vessels now sail from different ports m the United States with- 
out an) spirits, on hoard, except in tlieir medicine chests, and furnish addi- 
tional evidence to that which has been given by tlie most eminent medical 
men both in England and America, that, for all the common purposes of 
life, ardent spiiits are wholly unnecessary. 

The principal difficulty to contend against before any good results can be 
expected from the establish incut of temperance societies, (or even before they 
can be formed at all in regiments,) is the prejudices of officers in general 
agaiust them, and the indifference with which the subject is treated. No 
one could have ridiculed the idea of preventing drunkenness by such appa- 
rently tutting means more than I myself did when these institutions were 
first introduced; but I had opportunities when on half-pay of witnessing 
their beneficial effects in the neighbourhood I resided in, and from opposing, 
or rather being indifferent to them, I became one of tlieir warmest advo- 
cates. 

In addition to tlie difficulty above alluded to, there is, I fear, a still moie 
formidable barrier tq surmount in the individual inclinations of many officers 
to the use of ardent spirits. The necessity of making some personal sacri- 
fice far the benefit of the community is in general disregarded by them ; 
or if disposed at any time to consider the subject, it is to be feared they are 
apt to excuse themselves from such an obligation by objections that will 
not bear the test of reason. By way of example to the soldiers, and in some 
mea$Bre to check the habit here alluded to, 1 would suggest that command- 
ingftyty&cers of regiments should be hold responsible that spirits are oil no 
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account to be introduced into the mess-room. I beg my readers wfll not be 
surprised at the mention of a regulation of so decided a character as this 
may.appear to be ; they must recollect that the evil of intemperance is great, 
and under the present system of things increasing, and therefor/ requires 
to be counteracted by strong and energetic measures. 

From the peculiar nature of ardent spirits, it is now proved^hat the mode- 
rate use of them is not to he indulged in with impunity ; the person who is 
in the constant habit of drinking them may possibly escape their dangerous 
consequences, although by sanctioning their use he must be involved in the 
sad effects to which such use too commonly leads. 

Another objection is also urged against the formation of temperance 
societies in the army, namely, that when soldiers are exposed to wet and 
cold weather* it is then necessary fur them to use ardent spirits. Those who 
advance this objection should make themselves acquainted with the opinion 
of medical men on the subject, and should also examine the particulars 
which are furnished from various quarters, to show that the use of spirits is 
unnecessary in enabling the constitution to withstand the vicissitudes of 
weather. If a stimulus is required, hot coffee or tea, or any other of the 
natural stimulants which are in common use, are proved to be quite as effi- 
cacious, without leading to that uncomfortable reaction which is experienced 
after drinking spirits. • 

It is perhaps unnecessary to observe, that an objection exists to the esta- 
blishment of societies of any description in the army ; but when it is remem- 
bered that the institutions in question do not require any public meetings 
of the parties interested, this objection, I tliftik, ought not to he allowed 
any consideration. Was there anything connected with temperance societies 
of a mixed or political character, or could they possibly lead in the most 
remote way to the infringement or relaxation of discipline, there would be, 
then, some reason to object to their formation. But so far from this bein»j 
the case, there is every probability that by such an exhibition of flic moral 
feeling as w ould he induced through the agency of these societies, the bonds 
of discipline would be much strengthened. I may add, that the sanction 
given by the Duke of Wellington to temperance societies as a means of 
diminishing drunkenness in the army should, at least, be entitled to some 
consideration*: there are fcw r officers 1 hope who would disregard his Graced 
opinion in matters relating to discipline *. 

But it is in connection w ith savings banks that it is confidently hoped 
temperance societies Will prove most efficacious in gi\ing a check to drunk- 
enness in our army. I am fully persuaded that if the protection afforded 
by these institutions had been offered some years since to all soldiers on 
their entrance into the service, many of those drunken characters w r ho now 
disgrace the regiments to which they belong would have been sober and 
trustworthy at the present time. As it has been before observed, men 
become sots by degrees, acquiring the taste for drinking from a variety of 
causes, such as the pernicious example of others, the fear of being laughed 
at by their comrades, and above all, I believe, from their not knowing how 
to dispose of their money. To provide a remedy, therefore, in this latter 
case is stirely most desirable. Such apian, although having no reference to 
temperance societies, has, I know, been tried in a battalion in our service, a 
savings bank, open to the n on- commissioned officers alone , w T as begun in 
April, 1833, and in the following April had succeeded so well, that 200/. had 
been deposited ; and the conftnanding officer had been thereby induced to 
extend its advantages to the wcll-conductcd privates. 

Bui as the subject of savings banks has been so ably treated in two letters 
signed II. B., that have lately appeared in the United STcrvice Joitynal, x 


* Fo*an expression of this #piuion, see “ Regimental Orders of the Grenadier 
Guards, October, 1833/* a 
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fjONE, 


beg to refer your reuders to them, and hope they will medt with the attention 
which they uppoar to me to demand. 

I cannot* conclude these remarks without earnestly requesting all officers 
to d i vest\themsel ve s , as much as possible , of prejudice, in considering this 
subject, and to give it that attentive examination which the advocates of 
temperance scfcieties and savings banks so strongly desire ; and whilst thus 
engaged, I trust your readers will excuse me for directing their attention 
to the three following reasons, which seem to bear so strongly on the subject 
in question : — 

1st. 41 To remove the evils of intemperance, we must remove the cause ; 
and to remove the cause, efforts must be commensurate with the evil, and be 
continued till it is eradicated. r 

2d. 44 We never know what we can do by wise, united, and persevering 
efforts in a good cause till we try. 

3d. 44 If we do not try to remove the evils of intemperance, we cannot free 
ourselves from the guilt of its effects/' 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

E. H. an Old Captain. 


Attack of Pigeon Island . 

Mr. Editor, — It was with some surprise I perused Capt, Scott’s letter ill 
your Number for March, in reply to my note of November. 

1, of course, cannot doubt Capt. Scott’s assertion, that lie was employed 
on the service noticed in my«letler, notwithstanding I am quite unable to 
bring to my recollection that any boats but the Neptune’s were employed 
that night oil that service. I have therefore written to Capt. Douglas, to 
assist my memory, who was then a midshipman of the Neptune, and with 
mo on the night in question. I have his letter now before me, wherein lie 
says that lie does not recollect that any boats except the Neptune’s were 
employed mounting the mortar ; and in another place — 41 Nor do I recol- 
lect falling in with my worthy messmate Scott, under any circumstances, 
while our party was so employed.” But he very properly adds, 44 However, 
it is, my dear Sir, a long time since we met, and a very long time to tax 
one's memory with the by-gone events,” &.c. &c. ; with all which I perfectly 
agree; and perhaps it is not overwise when 14 fighting our battles o’er 
again/' after a lapse of six-and-twenty years, to trust entirely to our 
itiemories. I therefore give Capt. Scott full credit fot« his assertion ; and 1 
merely quote Capt. Douglas's letter as a sort of satisfaction to myself, to 
show that the impression on my mind was not singular, and not as a charge 
against Capt. Scott. * 

I am, Sir, &c. 

Rochester, May 1 1 , 1 835. Geo. G. Burton. 


Mr. Editor, — 44 He (Capt. Scott)* relates the fact of a 13 -inch mortar 
being brought to the attack of Pigeon Island under rather peculiar circum- 
stances. Now any one reading his account might suppose that it was clone 
by him and his shipmates, w hereas neither the one nor the otherhad any 
hand in it ; that service was performed by myself and two boats’ crews of 
the Neptune, (of which ship I was then a lieutenant,) in conjunction with 
Capt. Smith of the Engineers.— Signed, G. Burton, Commander." 

The foregoing statement appearing in ytur Journal of last November 
(p. 397), I respectfully beg leave to submit for general information that I 
was the gunner's mate of the Pompee, commanded by the gallant Sir 
George Cockburti, at the attack of Pigeon Island, Martinique ; that I was 
landed on that occasion as one of the party of seamen under the command 
of Mr. Scott* master's mate of that ship, (uow Capt. Scott,) selected by our 
gallant Captain for the express purpose of Winding and bringing to the 
attack the 13-inch mortar in question J that just as we had completed and 
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manned the purchases to wcigli the mortar out of the boat, a strange o Seer 
came* to us, whom we afterwards understood to be a Lieutenant of the 
Neptune. Our orders were to conduct tho service as silently tig possible, 
on account of the enemy being so very near ; but this officer ma^e a great 
noise, and so far interfered with the arrangements, that Mr. Scott gave him 
to understand that the mortar was under the command of the Pompee's 
boat's crow, a:*l he was sent bv Captain Sir George Cockburn to command 
them, the Captain being employed near at hand oi} the spot where the main 
purchase was fixed, in erecting a battery, Stc. : upon which the officer 
withdrew. 

When we had fixed the mortar we gave it in charge of the artillery ; this 
was at daybreak, when General Stirling wunc to tho spot, and requested 
me, from my being a gunner’s mate, to remain to assist the Artillery, from 
their being short of non-commissioned officers, which was afterwards sanc- 
tioned by my Captain. 

Nothing further in this attack (which lasted three days and nights) was 
heard of the Lieutenant, except that he was sent the night we fixed the 
mortar to row guard in the Neptune's boat ; and for further proof I beg 
leave to refer Commander G. Burton to the gallant Admiral Sir George 
Cockburn, now serving in Ilis Majesty’s ship President. 

Joseph Bothway, R.N. 


Economy and Reduction in the East . 

Mr. Editor, — In hopes the perusal of tho following may call the atten- 
tion of those who are fitter for the task than I pretend to he, I trust you 
Mill allow its insertion in your valuable Journal : — 

It is now some time since my attention was called by one of the public 
journals to the fact of Lord W. Bcntinck having recommended a very con- 
siderable reduction in the number of tho native regiments in India, and 
that this mad scheme had been rejected by our honourable masters. Hav- 
ing again within these few days heard a report that a reduction of six regi- 
ments on the Madras establishment is seriously contemplated, I think it is 
high time that every one who is at all interested in the safety and future 
welfare of otlv Indian dominions should use their utmost endeavours to avert 
their downfall, by exposing the reckless policy of this additional trial of how 
far the loyalty and fidelity of our native army can be stretched without 
breaking by these ilhadvised reductions, cuttings and clippings. * 

Even before I left India in the beginning of 1833, 1 can vouch from my 
o\vn personal experience for the altered feelings of the native army towards 
our Government, resulting from the skin-flint Joe-Humeish economy which 
has obtained now-a-days. Among many other instances I recollect, on the 
reduction of two companies in every regiment in 1 829, the subadar of my 
company, whose period of service was not less than half a century, alluding 
to the number of European and native commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers who had become supernumerary by that ill-advised measure, and 
until whose absorption no promotion could take place, said to me, that 
during Jus period of service he had witnessed the reduction of many newly- 
raised regiments ; but that then there was no hardship, although there 
might be disappointment, as on the first embodying of these corps there was 
always great additional promotion, from the drafting which was necessary ; 
but that lie had never before Acard, as he expressively said in Hindostanee, 
“ of the Company thus putting dirt into the mouths "of their soldiers by 
stopping the promotion of those who bad only been promoted in the regular 
course of service.” ’ This, from such an old and faithful officer, to thpse who 
knew the natural wariness of the native character, will speak volumes. It 
would be quite impossible for me, within tho limits of a letter of this de&crip-* 
tion, tfi specify all' the different measures that have been carried into effect 
within the last few years, as if on purpose to disgust and irritate our till now 

U. S. Journ. No* 79, JuNp, 1835. S 
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contented' and feithful army. From fear of misapprehansioh, fhe ^poys 
are very guarded in their communications with officers who are not good 
linguists, hut on the contrary, place great confidence in those who, otherwise 
Rind to tffe m, speak the language fluently, which is fortunately my case ; 
consequently, ^ had numerous opportunities of remarking the very great 
change in their character, and of observing the lurking bad spirit and want 
Of confidence in our Government which is fast getting abroad, and in my 
opinion almost entirely caused by the late foolish arrangements for saving 
rupees by pinching and grinding the native army, as well as their European 
officers, (God knows under the present system how long it may exist, but 
as yet the sepoys are interested in the respectability and comfort of their 
officers ;) and since my departuVe 1 understand that the different measures 
of that description affecting the native army which have been carried into 
effect have been worse and worse. 

I presume it will be acknowledged that few men were better acquainted 
with India, its inhabitants, and the tenure by which wo hold it, than 
the late Sir John Malcolm. In a work of his, published in 1811, there 
are two short paragraphs, which seem so appropriate at this crisis, when 
change and subversion of the things that be seem the order of the day, that 
I shall quote them for the edification of those who advocate a reduction of 
our native army. However the good people of Great Britain may relish or 
tolerate these innovations, depend upon it they cannot be practised in India 
with impunity ; but to my quotation. Sir John says, “ Among the many 
political considerations which # are likely to affect the future prosperity and 
security of that empire which Great Britain has established m India, there 
appears hardly one of such magnitude as that of impro\ing and maintaining 
the attachment of the native army, on whose fidelity the existence of our 
power must always depend." And again, — “ Both the rigid principles of 
economy, and the usual forms of our civil rule, should }ield to the establish- 
ment of this corner-stone of our strength, as, without it, the vast fabric which 
has been raised with such pains and labour must totter to its base at every 
tempest with which it is assailed." 

During the first Mahratta wars, the Duke of Wellington also, than whom 
no one is more capable, or had better opportunities of judging, gave it as 
his opinion, “that the native troops were not sufficiently officered to be 
effective but would it be believed that since that time the establishment 
6f European officers has been reduced f Whatever savings may be neces- 
sary, the body of European and native commissioned and non-commiBsioned 
officers, who are the life and marrow of the army, ought always to be kept 
Complete and effective, as then in the time of need the number of firelocks 
can with them, as a nucleus, be increased to any extent at a short notice. 

If greater foresight and consideration be not exercised than has been 
evinced for some years past, the day may not be far off when w r e shall have 
to fight for life and liberty, not .with tl&e foreign intruder, but with a much 
more dangerous intestine enemy— those who have been hitherto obedient 
to our rule, from a feeling of self-interest, engendered by a full persuasion 
of our justice and good faith ; but, alas ! I am afraid that day has gqpe by. 

With many excuses for having intruded 60 long in your valuable pages, 
I shall take my leave for the present, trusting that these remarks may call 
forth an abler pen to point out the dangerous tendency and injurious results 
of this reckless system of rash economy an<\ inconsiderate retrenchment, 
which, if continued in, will ere long lay the axe to the root of our Eastern 
dominions. 

B 1, May 8, 1835. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

/ ^A Madras Officer of 14 years Service. 

P.S.— -For the sake of India I am grieved to observe that the present 
government have cancelled Lord Hejtesbury’s appointment : they will now 
out ‘ m ~ ' l * ■ » • f * 
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of Service of the King'* Troops in India . *• 

[fl # tes‘$ubjeet of the following complaint can be rectified, it t&erilts *tten- 
tion. Distance must not preclude a due consideration of the jair claim* 
and expectations of our brethren in India. — Ed.] 

Mr. Editor, — If you will give a place in your interesting Journal to a 
few remarks on the relief of Cavalry Regiments serving in India, you will 
greatly oblige many of your numerous readers. • 

I am# Sir, your obedient servant. 

Banks of the Ganges, Nov. 1, 1834. An Exilk in the East. 

In your July Number, just received Jiere, I read with pleasure that 
several of the Infantry Regiments now serving in India were marked for 
relief: the Regiments specified as about to be relieved left England in 
1818. I ha\e, Sir, the honour and good fortune to belong to one of 
the four Dragoon Regiments now in this country, two of which left Old 
England in 1818 ; hut wo hear no mention made of relief for our branch of 
the service, although from ten to fifteen years was once mentioned by very 
high authority, a& the ultimatum of time for keeping both Cavalry and 
Infantry in the East. It is possible that, before you receive this, some ar- 
rangement may have been made for carrying into effect our just expectations 
of not being kept longer in this burning climate than his Majesty’s 
Infantry ; and though Cawnpore and Meerut, Kirkec and Bangalore, are, 
for India, all four delightful stations, still, Brighton and Hounslow, Canter- 
bury and York, with the remainder of delightful cavalry quarters in England 
and Ireland, would be greatly preferred : not that we think it any hardship 
to be sent to India. All that his Majesty's loyal Dragoons now in India 
wish for is, that they may, after having served the specified time, be relieved 
as regularly as the Infantry ; particularly as the latter branch of the Service 
often spend their four first years of exile in New South Wales. For 
instance, — the 48th are at this moment embarking for England, which they 
left in 1817. and only arrived in India from New South Wales in 1823. 
The number of cavalry regiments on foreign service is also so small, being 
four only out of twenty-six, that it would appear an additional reason for 
being regulv in the reliefs of Indian Regiments. 

I hope, should this meet the eye of those high in authority, they will see 
the justice of the above remarks ; and may they be the means of trans- 
ferring some regiments across the high seas to the relief of the Cavalry 
now in India; who, Tiaving since 1819, enjoyed wlmt our friends at home 
o*ll “ the luxuries of the East,'* are Teally anxious to allow our brother 
officers at home to partake of the honour and glory to be gained in Hin- 
dostan ; and are quite willing to exchange the spacious bungalow for die 
snug and comfortable barrack-room. 

Condition of Kinft'&^Lffrcers in India. 

^Mr. Editor, — A writqr in your last lias made an allusion to a letter of 
bne, dated Belgium, 1830, and published undqr the signature of A. E. O. 
Vermit jne, through the channel of your most excellent work, to explain, to 
pim, what must have been an obscurity, and not an intentional mistake in 
my letter. When I allude to King's officers “ knocking their heads against 
stone walls” by going to India, I could only mean those who, in defiance 
of all warnings from myself and others, are found daily accepting appoints 
ments to regiments in India, either from half-pay or on promotion, and par- 
ticularly married men# I could have known very little indeed of a service 
in which twenty years of my life have passed, did I suppose that ki regi- 
ments going to India officers had the option «of making exchanges Without 
ruin to their prospects. It is a most disgraceful circumstance that any por- ’ 
tion outlie King's Army should be placed in the miserable situation they 
are in at present in India. One fafct is worth ten thousand surprises ; and 

S 2 
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when I state that a friend of mine, a Captain of Dragoons, ljas latelf\HK^ 
and the offer had been refused, ono thousand guineas for an exchanged n$o 
a heavy cavalry regiment in E&ropg, the merits of the Indian Service Will 
appear evident. As for the King's infantry regiments, no language can do 
justice to the degraded state in which the officers arc placed in India ; and 
I repeat again (hat any officer, under the rank of Major , who accepts em- 
ployment in an infantry regiment in India^ deserves the worst that may 
Wall him, for he now do<^ so after repeated warnings. Is it not monstrous 
that in the same service commissions should have different values* ? That 
tVio company in India should be at least r onc-tliird less valuable than it is 
in Europe ? 

In conclusion I shall take the liberty of correcting a most important 
mistake, which I have lately seen in the respective works of two intelligent 
authors*, who make the amount of Kings Officers in India between 700 
and 800 by tbeir calculation ; while by a list which now lies before me I 
find the numbers are precisely twelve hundred and eight , including all 
those who belong to regiments serving in that country, and a very low who 
hold staff situations without their corps being present. The only excuse 
given for the injustice done to Kings officers in India is, that they arc a 
very small body, and of course these gentlemen, perhaps unintentionally, 
have by their statement given some colour to the assertion. The amount 
of Company's officers in the three Presidencies is something above 4200, or 
in the proportion of three and a half to one King's ; while the proportion 
between the stuff situations held by the two services is as near as possible 
nineteen to one in favour of tllb Company's officer ! 

But I hear some of your readers exclaim — these 1208 King's officers are 
not always in India ! Nor, let me inform you, gentle reader, are all the 
Company’s officers always present, as John pretty well knows to his cost! 
On the 1st of January, 1831, there were more Compaq's officers on fur- 
lough and sick leave from their regiments in the Bombay president*} than 
King's officers, in proportion to the amount of the two services, anti inde- 
pendent of the “ old ones/’ who are always enjojing the “ otium cum 
dignitatef." Mr. Editor, I am most obediently yours, 

London, May 15, 1835. A. E. O. 

Orders respecting Exchanges in India. 

Mr. Editor, — A tetter appeared in your last Journal alluding to an order 
at present existing in India, which obliges an officer wishing to exchange 
to a regiment about returning to Europe, to lodge the difference between 
full and half-pay in the hands of an agent before the exchange is per- 
mitted to take placo. This order presses with great severity on officers 
with families, who are obliged to Return to England, and then get an ex- 
change to go hack to India, wliicjfetaats them to the expense of a passage 
out and home for their families. Ilfs to be hoped that the attention of +S0 
military authorities may be drawh to tlfis, as it is an order of no real utilny, 
and was issued in India to prevent trouble to tho local government. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, ^ 

May 18, 1885. JujtusT 


Mr." Bothway’s Naval Invention 

Mr. Editor, — You were pleased to notice in one of your former Journals 
“the published pamphlet,'* containing the itacords of my inventions and 
mechanical improvements connected with the Royal Navy. 1 therefore 
beg leave to submit to you, that the neW-invented metal cat-block therein 
described has been found by several officers of the highest character in the 

* {sppt. lfosil Hall and Major Head, who ought immediately to correct this very 
glaring mistake. ± * 

t the medical, or marine, officers* of either service, are of course not included in 
any of the above statements. 
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Navy to possess perfect safety, lightness, and strength, and as a purchase- 
block it is reported to be of the highest quality. , 

Where a large class man-of-war getting under weigh requires two or 
three hands to hook the wood cat-block, one man can most conveniently 
hook the metal cat-block, when catting the anchor, with grqgter facility and 
safety, by reason of his not being required to bo near so long on the anchor, 
or so long in flic slings when getting under weigh in strong gales, as men 
are obliged to be slung in ropes over the bow for that purpose. 

The durability of tlie metal cat-block is also a point of economy that par- 
ticularly recommends its use before any sort of iron-bound wood block what- 
ever ; and when returned into store in the most corroded state from lying a 
long time in ship's holds, or, from necessity, used in the most perishable 
purposes, the sheaves being thereby rendered immovable, I have restored 
t them to be perfectly serviceable by the simple process of heating them suf- 
ficiently hot to melt tallow into all the parts, which expels the rust in a few 
hours, and causes the block to be as good as ever : whereas the blocks made 
of wood arc frequently destroyed by insects when stored, particularly in 
foreign yards ; and in cold climates the wood has been found to contract so 
very much, that the sheaves *in them have thereby become immovable. 
Whenever, too, the metal blocks are unserviceable, their materials will always 
realize tlieir value. 1 further beg to stftte that I have lately introduced a 
portable iron binding for the use of the wood block, where they arc split or 
decayed, which can be fixed without tlic assistance of a forge. This material 
is found to be of groat service to that sort of blocks. 

Although minus as to pecuniary reward, it* affords me great pleasure to 
add, that I can look round and see my respective inventions used on board 
His Majesty's ships, from a first-rate down to a sloop of war ; in public and 
private steam-vessels, government hospitals, infirmaries, victualling yards, 
in the merchant-service, and numerous gentlemen's establishments : in 
proof of which the enclosed document contains additional testimonials to 
those already recorded in my pamphlet, which I most respectfully beg leave 
to submit to your notice*, entreating the favour of a share of your approba- 
tion through the medium of jour truly valuable Journal. 

I ha\c the honour to be, Sir, jour very obliged humble Servant, 
Pljmouth, May 13, 1835. Joseph Both way, R.N. 


Survey of the Northern Frontier of Greece . 

# Mr. Editor, — Tho writer of a letter in the United Sendee Journal for 
October last commences by animadverting on the choice of selecting officer* 
from other services for the survey bf the new frontier of Greece, instead of 
employing for that duty those of the corps of Engineers, whom he assumes 
to have an exclusive right to sendees of this description. This right (if 
assumed by the Engineers) has not been sanctioned by farmer practice, nor 
by any known rule in the service,* and it seems extraordinary that any 
rorps are to dictate to the Government that they alone are to be employed 
fin particular duties. And so far have the Government been unaccustomed 
to recognise theif exclusive right, that in supporting the senior establish- 
ment at the Rojal Military College, and in giving to the officers who have 
studied there Certificates, on passing successfully f heir final examination, 
it holds out to them the hope of being occasionally employed in staff duties, 
and among these in suvvejiiflr, to which a large portion of their period of 
study is devoted. Nor are the instructions they receive in this branch leas 
extended than those afforded to the officers of Engineers. Neither have in 
general an opportunity of engaging in the survey of a large extent or.coun- ^ 
try ; the survey of Ireland is, I believe, th<? only one now carried on in". 
Great Britain on a large scale, and but a limited number of Engineer officers 
can have taken any part in ft, and ^ still more limited number in the wholo 

* 

* We have inspected these testimonials, which are highly satisfactory. — Ep, 
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of the operations from the measurement of the first bale to its present 
unfinished state. 

The appointment, therefore, of Lieutenant-Colonel Baker, whose qualifi- 
cations t'olf that service were well known to the Government, was by* no 
means extraordinary, nor by it was any injury done to the Engineers in not 
selecting an officer from that corps. The writer assumes that the delay in 
furnishing the survey is attributable to the incapacity of the English offi- 
cers employed ; than this nothing can be moie unfounded, the time actually 
employed on it was extremely short, and the delay in finishing the maps was 
occasioned by causes totally uncontrollable by them, and a number of such 
it can easily be conceived might arise in a service of this peculiar nature. 

In the praises bestowed on Colonel Barthelemy I most willing concur. 
Though now in the Etat-Major, he, however, served during the greater part 
of hip military career in the Infantry. It is inoorrect that the officers em- 
ployed under him aro of the Corps du Genie, they both belong to the Etat- 
Major : nor are the former corps employed by the French Government in 
services of this description. Captain Tribert has ever belonged to the 
Etat-Major, but Captain Benoet has had the misfortune to serve generally 
in Cavalry, as well as Colonel Baker and myself. The officers attached to 
the Russian Commission do not belong to the corps of Engineers, but to 
the Etat-Major and corps Topogrqphique. 

Of the qualifications of the officers emplo) ed under Colonel Baker, I can 
say nothing more than that they ha\e received certificates, one from the 
senior and the other from the junior department of the Military College. 
It is asserted that neither Colonel Baker nor the General commanding can 
be said to have the appointment of these officers, jet both have been ap- 
pointed by them. In the selection there were other qualifications requisite 
than a knowledge of surveying. In forming the frontier, not only was an 
accurate delineation of the ground necessary, hut also a most correct detail 
of the names of the rivers, mountains, and places in the vicinity of the line 
of boundary ; as the people from whom this information was to be acquired 
speak nothing hut Greek, a certain knowledge of speaking and even writing 
that language was necessary. The anecdote of Colonel Barthelemy is alike 
void of foundation, from the testimony he is made to give of the incapacity 
of the English officers, to the trifling circumstance of his taking snuff which 
he never does. He has authorised me to state that he never used the 
expressions attributed, or ever held a conversation of the kind. 

The writer asserts the superior zeal and high attainments of the En- 
gineers. There are many talented and valuable officers in that corps, but I 
cannot concede to them that they of the different branches of the British ser- 
vice are alone or even peculiarly impressed with the responsibility of duties 
entrusted to them, nor with anxiety for their successful performance. 

In conclusion, the writer asserts that the Officers employed in the 
houndarj survey may, in case of failure, fairly shelter themselves from dis- 
grace by throwing*it on those who employed them, knowing their incapacity. 
It appears to me, whatever may be his opinion, that no honourable mind 
could for a moment entertain such an idea ; and of this I am at least cer^ 
tain, that no member of thd Commission could be capable of it. D. V 

The following letters are connected with this subject 

Lieuteiumt-Cofonel Baker au Lieutenant-Colonel Barthelemy. 

Nauplie, ce 17 Fevrier, 1835. 

Mon ciier Colonel, — Je viens de lire dans unewochure Anglaise intitule f< The 
United Service Journal,” un Article professant de entiquir P organisation et lea pro- 
c6d& de la Commission Anglaise. 

Cette pile*, que je crois avoir d6jd et£ portta a votre connaissance, est si pleine de 


* It is right to odd that Colonel Baker qualified himself for such an employment, 
both at the junior and senior departments of the Military College, and that he only 
receives the, difference between the half and full pay of his rank.-— E d. 
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faiMtsefii et d'absurvlitls, qu’elle ne meriteroit pas la moindre qonsid Oration .si I’autepr 
pour mieux (soutenirP)»se9 allegations ne s’etoit servi de votre noxH pouf on vlrlfiejr 
une partie. , 

Ptrsuad^ comnae je suis de la k>yaut6 et de la franchise des sentimens qui vous 
ou| toujours &nim&, et convainqu mtme sans une telle declaration de v&re part de 
la faussete des assertions qu’eu vous prdtexte, je vous prie de me mettre & mdme de 
donner un dementi forme 1 a une calomnie qm ne me paroit pas ndbiiu out rage ante 
pour vous qu’elle ne Test pour les officiers Anglais qu’elle attaque. 

Je vous prie de me croire, mon £her Colonel. 

Votre trSs sincere et tres devout serviteur et ami, 

• G. Baker, Lieut. -Colonel. 

CommiBsaire demarcateur Anglais pour les nouvelles frontieres Grecques. 

Au Lieut-Colonel Barthelemy, de l’Etat Major Royal de l’Armee Frangaise. 

Reponsc'du Lieutenant-Colonel Barthelemy au Lieutenant-Colonel Baker. 

Nauplie, ce 18 Fevrier, 1835. 

Mon cuer Colonel,—. Je m’empresse de r6pondre a la lettre aimable que vous 
m’avez fait l’honneur de m'lcrire le 17 de ce mois, et dans laquelle vous me 
demandez de vous mettre a m§me de rtfpondre a un Article insert dans le journal 
Auglais, “ The United Service Journal.” 

Je vous remurcie, mon cher Colonel, de ne m’avoir parfait l’injustice de croire que 
j’aie tenu les propos que Ton me prite dans ce Journal. Je declare ici, qu’il est faux 
que j’aie jamais part6 avec qui que ce suit, sent & Corfou Boit d'ailleurs, sur le choix 
qui le Gouvernement Anglais avoit fait pour la demarcation des frontidses Gr£cques, 
et meme en particular, tur le compte d’aucun de mes CollSques et des officiers qui 
etaient et qui sout employs it la Commission de la delimitation. 

Si effect ivement je m etuis entretenu avec l’autetir de 1’ Article comme il me fait 
Thonneur de Tassurer ; j’uurais eu soin de lui dire qui les officiers qui sont attaches a 
ma Mission appartiennent au corps Royal de l’Etat Major et non au corps du Genie, 
comme il l’avance. 11 auroit pu se con vain ere 6galemeut que jamais je ne prends de 
tahac. 

Je suis bien fach€, mon cher Colonel, que Ton se soit servi de mon nom pour vous 
calomnier acuse que M. M. les officiers qui vous sont adjoin ts. Je suis persuade que 
r auteur d'un article uussi peu convenant, regrettera, lui-meme, d’avoir attaqud des 
officiers qui ont rempli leur mission difficile avec autant de z£le, qui y ont fait pceuve 
de talents et qui auront merits les remerciemens des gouvernemens interests et du 
leur. 

Reccvez, jo* vous prie, mon tres chcr Colonel, une nouvelle assurance du bien 
sincere attachement de votre tres humble et tout devote serviteur et ami, 

* . Barthelemy, Lieut.-Colonel. 

w arcateur Anglais, 

pour les frontieres du nouvel Ktjt Grec k Nauplic. 


United Service School . 

Mr. Editor, — When, in June last, the suggestion of establishing a 
United Service School was introduced by me to the Profession, I anticipated, 
not only from the benefits which it ensured to the parents, whose restricted 
incomes paralyzed the best energies in educating' their children, but I also 
felt something like a conviction, from the strong manner in which it was 
countenanced, and its utility appreciated by General Sir Edward Paget, 
whose name was alone almost a guarantee of its ultimate success, that the 
Services would not have slumbered on a prospect which unfolded so many 
solid assurances of positive advantage. * 

In the selection of Hartwell-House for the Institution, and which com- 
bined within itself the requisite departments of study, with extensive 
grounds for recreation, — the first and chief difficulty encountered in projects 
of this nature was ^t once surmounted. 

His Majesty, whose encouragement in establishing the Royal* Naval 
School is so generally known, and whose profession identified itself with the 
project, would, it may be confidently asserted, have entertained the same 
lively wishes for its success f and it' Ve consider the general effects of Royal 
Patronage, it may, with equal propriety, be hazarded, that the Duke of 
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Wellington and other great Captains of the Profession, would, by their 
names, have infused such vigour and wisdom into its administration, as to 
have confidently established its permanency. • 

No, corporation, however, has been afforded towards maturing the project ; 
and holding it to he a principle of ditty for all projectors to' notify the public 
with the issue $f their exertions, I avail myself of your columns to impart 
to the Services the relinquishment of the scheme. 

To Messrs. Taylor and Cantwell, — the former architect of the Admiralty, 
the latter, surveyor, — who so liberally proffered gratuitous sen- ice in their 
respective branches, we are under an ‘obligation which I thus publicly 
acknowledge; and Mr. Crofton Crokcr, of the Admirnlty, who so readily 
facilitated the assistance of the lithographic press, has equal claims on our 
kindness. To you. Sir, who appealed to the Professions in behalf of the 
undertaking strongly, yet uselessly, allow me, while I thus regret the 
trouble I have occasioned, to still assure you of the consideration with which 
1 have the honor to subscribe myself. 

Your most obliged and obedient servant, 

R. N. Club, May 17th, 1834. W. H. Dickson. 


Modes of Warfare., with reference to Puysegur's 4t Art dr la Guerre." 

Mr. Edwor, — In his excellent anal} sis of Marshal Pu)scgur’s pondei- 
ous volume your ingenious contributor has questioned tlie correctness of 
Grose's anecdote, relating to the charge of the French infantry, at Landcn, 
with loaded arms. Now thef fact is confirmed by the authority of General 
Mackay, who was himself slain at Stecnkirk, and who states himself to ha\o 
invented, in 1690, a mode of fixing the plug bayonet by means of two ringn 
over the barrel of tlie firelock, without interfering with its discharge. It 
w r as this bayonet which tlie French employed at Landen; the sochet- 
bayonct now in use being served out only as the old ones were broken or 
otherwise rendered unfit for service. 

It is true that a part of every battalion was, up to 1704, denominated 
pikemen, with just as much reason as one company is now denominated 
grenadiers a century after they have ceased to carry those missiles. Enjoj- 
ing a higher pay and many privileges above the fusileers, the old pikemen, 
after they had exchanged their weapons for fusils, retained their old appel- 
lation, which, even in our se^ice, still survives under the name of lance- 
corporal. 

To troops whose most rapid movements were made at the rate of two 
miles an hour, and who never charged, we readily admit the pike to lia\e 
been an incumbrance ; neither could it he necessary to keep off cavalry, who, 
till after Puysegur’s death, were neither taught to ride nor to use tlie sword, 
and who, when u Hacking a square, always halted at fifty yards* distance, to fire 
a volley, after which, if the foot stood firm, they trotted off without thinking 
themselves* disgraced. Under Gusta\us, Cromwell, Turenne, and Condi, 
however, the pike was no incumbrance. The Swedish king and his great 
French pupil usually attacked in close column of grand divisions, the lead- 
ing grand division consisting of spearmen ; while Cromwell's infantry 
usually pressed forward with extended files, the pikemen, formed in close 
order, remaining in rear of the centre, ready to charge immediately their 
opponents had given fire. At Preston— the greatest and most brilliant of 
his victories— -the British chief^advanced in Sine, the pikemen forming tlie 
centre of each battalion, tlio musketeers reserving their fire till within 
white-of-ihe-eye distance, and immediately closing, sabre a-la-moiu. The 
total number of killed and prisoners doubled the whole force brought by 
Cromwell into the field. 

The original formation of infantry to resist cuirassiers was six deep, the 
front rank armed with spears seventeen feet long, with the butt-entts fixed 
jlbiily in the ground, and grasping iifthe right hand short strong swords, 
ft* sheath, if the pikes were parried, in the horse’s clicst. Behind these 
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were arranged four ranks of musketeers, each having his piece crammed 
with balls ; and the sixth rank portended over the heads of those in front 
long pikes similar to those of the first rank. Locking together Iheir hal- 
| berts, the serjeants kept the ranks Bteady ; and at each angle of the square 
was placed a six-pounder. Such was the formation of the royalist infantry 
at Marston Moor ; and, till that day, the idea of horsemen brewing infantry 
'* so formed was held in derision. Yet where Cromwell charged, the infantry 
went dow n in heaps ; and after the whole parliamentary foot had abandoned 
the field, the day was restored by less than 2000 h&rse and dragoons. To 
charge the noble cavaliers with timidity is idle; for of Newcastle's regiment, 
the squaro first destroyed, 50 only out of 800 could be pre\ ailed on to accept 
quarter ; while, out of the victorious Ironsides, who made their first charge 
1000 strong, 300 only, mounted and dismounted, could be assembled around 
their tw ice wounded chief at the close of the day; £0 difficult, not to say 
impossible, is it for infantry to resist horsemen ihllamed by religious fanati- 
cism, and determined to charge home. 

The dense formations alluded to by your able contributor were, after 
1692, practised only in review’s, and then but seldom ; for the regulations of 
that period were but little attended to on service. Saxe, who entered the 
army in 1704, complains that such was the penchant of many officers for thin 
formations, that in a few years he doubted pot their men would be arranged 
in rank entire ; and his authority is surely equal to that of Puysegur. 
The reveries of that inimitable work were dictated by him while confined to 
his bed by fever, some time about 1 72.1. 

It is somewhat remarkable that in the civ il w r ar which, from 1702 to 1704, 
raged in the south of France, an actual combat with the bayonet in real 
earnest occurred. 2000 disciplined Protestants, under General Count Ro- 
land, having taken up their quarters in the old castle of Nagcs, were, 
through the treachery of one of their principal officers and the negligence 
of their pickets, surprised by 12,000 French and Irish troops under Marshal 
de Montrcvel. Advancing in close column and in profound silence up a 
hollow road which led to the castle gate, a chosen body of grenadiers 
pressed forward with shouldered arms, when suddenly lliat gate was thrown 
open, and out poured a mass of naked men with levelled bayonets. From 
the nature of the ground it w T as impossible for the front rank of the grena- 
diers fo get out of the way, while the Protestants, aware that if captured 
they would perish by the rack, the wheel, or at the stake, sought only to 
die as soldiers in the field. An actual collision therefore ensued; and 
the ojjicer who commanded the sortie expressly states in liis memoirs, 
thsft the combatants seized each other by the long queus then w r orn, and 
throwing away their muskets, used the bayonet as a dagger. After a brief 
hut fearful contest, the bulk of the Protestants cut their way through, while 
those who remained in the castle, finding escape impossible, set fire to their 
ammunition, and blew themselves and a part of their assailants up together. 

Near Alais, about twelve months afterwards, an affair occurred^powcrfully 
illustrating the superiority of the pike or pertuisanne over the bayonet. At 
the head of 750 bayonets and 80 sabres, General la Jonquiere overtook a 
small partisan corps of about 400 men, who were* deployed three deep, their 
froul and left llank covered by a narrow ditch, their right supported by a 
troop of light cavalry. Against the latter La Jonquiere despatched liis 
heavy dragoons, while with the foot he slowly advanced, keeping up a regu- 
lar platoon fire. After receiving a few volleys the Protestant infantry fell 
back, and forming column with great coolness, commenced their retreat. 
Eagerly their assailants pressed onward, when suddenly a corps of jacked* 
men, who, at the suggestion of Colonel Perrier, had been armed vjith a 
species of pertuisanne about nine feet long, and stripped to the shirt, had 
been concealed in the ditch, sprang to their feet, and brandishing their 
terrific Weapons, rushed madJy on the Catholic line, the bayoneteers at the 
same time charging, and the chnssctes, who till then had kept up purposely 
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a skirmish with the carbine, drawing their sabres and dashing at the dra- 
goons, who, as usual, received .them with a volley,' and were immediately 
overthrown, both horses and men. Untaught to use their bayonets, the 
foot were unable to resist, and encumbered with their packs, th ej were 
oquallytiunable to run away. No prisoners were made, when Lieutenant- 
General Count de Lalande with the rest of his division arrived, half an hour 
after the commencement of the action, he found but thirty of La Jonquiere's 
followers alive, who, having been left in charge of the baggage, had escaped 
into a mill ; while among the 800 corpses which strewed the ground, those 
of half a dozen Calvinists might be distinguished by retaining their clothes, 
as well as by the Sternness which sat on their features even in death. 

In the celebruted defence of Bender by Charles XII., all engaged were 
furnished with sabres in addition to their fusils ; and it was sword in hand 
that the Swedish monarch forced the house and expelled 'the Turks by 
whom it was occupied. No fewer than twelve Osmanlis were cut down 
that day by the sabre of the king. 

I am, Sir, very respectfully yours, 

O. C. 

P.S. — The first instance which can be cited, since 1659, of a sword-in- 
hand charge made by British horse, was that of the Scots Greys at Det- 
tingeu, under the orders of General the Earl of Crawford, who, having been 
desperately wounded and charged over by the Osmanlis in the fierce battle 
of Krotzka, had acquired true notions of cavalry tactics. The Greys on 
that occasion covered themselves with glory, which glittered more conspi- 
cuously, as the rest of the horse, adhering to the old system, did nothing at 
all, and even the Blues, although both men and officers displayed the most 
undaunted bra\cry, were unable by mere valour to counteract the defeots 
in the mode of fighting they were ordered to adopt— and were compelled to 
retire. 


Paymasters and. Subalterns . 

Me. Editor,— As a subscriber to your valuable publication, I take the 
liberty of transmitting you for insertion, should you deem jt worthy that 
favour, a suggestion affecting a class of officers in whom is confided great 
responsibility, and who, to attain the situation they hold, must produce 
testimonials of first-rate integrity and conduct, as well as security to the 
extent of some thousands of pounds : I allude more particularly to that 
portion of Paymasters of Regiments, who, with all the privileges *of the 
rank, are yet deficient in the appellation of Captain . 

When it is considered that with, ‘I believe, very few exceptions, the 
gentlemen under the army rank of that grade holding this confidential 
appointment are Subalterns of very long standing, many of whom were 
sharers in the glorious achievements of the Peninsula and the Netherlands 
during the late w r ar, it would not, I "conceive, be too much to expect that 
this trifling mark might be afforded them ; particularly as it may be shown, 
in these times of economy, that it may be done with advantage to the 
public, in a financial point of view. ° 

Under the existing regulations, officers with the army rank of Lieutenant 
holding this situation,* after six years* service are eligible for the half-pay of 
7s. 6 d. per diem. It is clear, therefore, that having performed the duty of 
Paymaster the prescribed time, it would entail no additional expense their 
Joeing confirmed in the title, as they are already in the rank of Captain, 
(the naif-pay of a Lieutenant, as Paymaster, after stx years, having actually 
6 d. per diem more than a Regimental Captain,) but, on the contrary, at 
the expiration of the probationary term, the fees of the commission would be 
absolutely a profit to the public ; and would, no doubt, be most cheerfully 
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paid by the class of (gentlemen I allude to, for the distinctive appellation 
before mentioned. 

Should you, Mr. Editor, think the above remarks well founded, through 
^ the modium of your publication attention may be drawn to the feameby 
.those jin power, and you will much oblige 

A constant reader and your very humble servant, 

A Lieutenant of upwards of 20 years' standing. 

And a Paymaster. 

The Gulph Stream . 

Mr. Editor, — Permit me to draw your attention to an account which has 
appeared in the newspapers, of a bottle which was found#upon the shore at 
Southport, containing a paper as follows : — “ Thrown overboard from the 
^packet-ship South America, in March lb33, in the Gulph Stream, off Cape 
Cod, in latitude 40° 30', longitude 68 W. Any person finding this bottle is 
earnestly requested to publish the fact in the nearest newspaper, in order to 
confer a benefit upon science by determining the currents of the ocean." 
Perhaps, Mr. Editor, of all the experiments upon the currents of the 
Atlantic, none was ever more important and successful than this. The 
whole ocean, from America to Europe, a distance of 68 degrees of longitude, 
has been crossed by this bottle. Estimating, the time occupied in traversing 
the Atlantic to be 500 days, and the distance about 3000 miles, it follows, 
that a current which averages about six miles per day, flows regularly over 
- all the North Atlantic Ocean, from America to Europe. But, according to 
the best American charts, and even the Admiralty charts of this country, 
no current whatever is laid dbwn as extending to the eastward beyond 
the 35th degree of West longitude, where the current of the Gulph 
Stream is supposed to end and be lost. In consequence of this, navi- 
gators invariably cease to allow for any influence from current after 
passing that longitude, which, from the perseverance of this bottle 
onwards to the land, is evidently a most serious mistake. For, allow- 
ing that a ship bound from the West Indies to Europe should be drifting at 
the rate of only six miles a day, for a period of twenty days, and this not 
allowed for in the reckoning, it follows, that the ship in that time would be 
nearer to the land by a distance of 120 miles, than would be supposed by the 
navigator. Thus it is that so many merchant vessels sail in the night dead 
upon the land upon the western coast of Ireland, because the commanders 
are wholly unprepared 4o suppose themselves within several degrees of lon- 

a le from the shore. But six miles a-day, be it observed, is much too little 
ow for the drifting of a ship, since a heavy body will float by reason of 
its own impetus very much faster than a light substance similar to a bottle ; 
nor has it indeed been ever sufficiently dwelt upon, that the heavier the cargo, 
and the deeper in the water, the greater is the influence of the current on 
the ship. It is therefore probable that a current of about ten miles per day 
should in general be allowed for from the 35th degree of West longitude 
onwards to the European coasts. I have myself twice returned from 
America to England, and upon both occasions with very experienced and 
careful navigators ; yet the commanders of both these ships were so exten- 
sively ahead as to be utterly astounded upon speaking vessels which had 
just left the land. Experience has now so completely disproved the position, 
that the influence of the Gulph Stream is at an end in the midst of the 
Atlantic, that you will certainty do well, Mr. Editor, to Dublish the fact of 
the finding of this bottle, to the end that navigators may be more upon their^ 
guard Jin an ocean which is traversed by almost all the shipping of the world. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

W. F. 
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Staff Surgeons. 

Mr. Editor,— In the Monthly Army List, Paymasters have the, date of 
their army rank after their names, in addition to their regimental rank, and 
so have Surgeons of Regiments who have been on the Staff, Very piOperly^ 
Regimental and Staff Surgeons have the same army rank, vis., that of; 
Captain ; db have Regimental and Staff Assistant that of Lieutenant 
When & Regimental Assistant is pl&cedr on the Staff, lie takes rank in the ' 
List according to the date of his commission as Assistant ; but it is different 
—why, I am at a loss to know, — withrthe Regimental Surgeon w hen pldbed 
on the Staff : his name is put at the bottom of the List, with the date of his 
staff appointment only ; so that a Surgeon, though he may have held the 
rank for a dozen ttr a score of 4 years, — thus translated, — it may be but a few 
weeks after the promotion of an Assistant, — appears as junior to the latter. 
It is true this does not affect his standing as far as the advantage of increase 
of pay is concerned ; but it is galling to appear thus surpassed. In justice 
the Surgeon, as well as Assistant, ought to take his proper station on the 
List, as regards seniority, when appointed to the Staff. And, if this must 
still be denied, at least the date of his commission as Regimental Surgeon 
should, as well as that of his appointment to the Staff, appear after his 
name, if only on purpose to show his army rank, and to distinguish him 
from Surgeons on the Staff, who never held the regimental appointment. 

I trust, Mr. Editor, you will not refuse a corner to these observations in 
your valuable publication, which is so justly esteemed by every rank in the 
service, 

' Yours, M,C,M. 


NOTICES TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wb cannot occupy the only space which remains to us to better purpose 
than in recommending to the kind consideration of the Services the appeal 
of a Lady, the Widow of a worthy Officer, left with a family nearly desti- 
tute by the death of her husband. We allude to the widow and children of 
Major John Nixon, of the ] 7th Foot, who served for many years on the Staff 
of the late Sir Miles Nightingall, both at Java, and in the Peninsular War, 
and was upwards of twenty-four years in the Army* In consequence of his 
having sold out a few years previous to his death, his Widow is deprived oft* the 
Pension she would otherwise be entitled to,* and is now, with three children, 
in the most distressing and destitute «ituation. The most trilling aid will 
be acceptable. Should any further particulars of the case be required, ail 
application to Mr. Vallance, Solicitor, 6, Earl-street, Blockfriars, who will 
receive any donation for Mrs. Nixon, will be satisfactorily answered. 


We shall endeavour to make room for one or other of the papers alluded 
to by “ Proteus,” in our next. 


We have merely room to add that a variety of communications have been 
received, and are under consideration. Several articles are deferred from 
want of room, owing to the indispensable length of our leading paper. 
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OR, 

NAVAL AND MILITARY REGISTER. 

AFFAIRS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The rejection of Lord John Russell, under every advantage of place 
and undue influence, by a vast majority of* the independent Constitu- 
ency of South Devon, assuming the rejected candidate as the type 
and champion of the Destructive Coalition, is decisive of the “ great 
public principle” his- Lordship, with poetic licence, professed to re- 
present. 

The addresses to Sir Robert Peel, on the factious subversion of the 
late Government, exceed a thousand. 

Sir Hussey Vivian has been transferred from the Chief Military 
Command in Ireland to the Master-Generalship of the Ordnance. 

Sir James Stevenson Barnes, one of the most distinguished and popu- 
lar of the Peninsular Officers, has returned from his command in the 
Bombay Presidency, accompanied by the respect and esteem of all 
classes. 

We are happy to be enabled to relieve the anxiety of l he friends of 
Lieutenant J. Macdonnell, of H.M. schooner Firefly, which vessel was 
wrecked on the night of the 27th of February last, on her passage from 
Honduras to Jamaica. Eleven individuals perished, but Lieutenant Mac- 
donnell. and the remainder of the crew reached Belize in safety. This 
gratifying account lias not, while we write, been publicly communicated 
from any other quarter. 

The conflict in Spain has assumed a more decided character. The 
boastful Valdez has been defeated at»nll points by his skilful and enter- 
prizing adversary — and the armed intervention of Foreign Powers — 
that is, of France and England — will, it is expected, again be appealed 
to by the Queen's Government. Lord Elliot and Lieut.-Coloncl Gur- 
wood have returned to this country, having fulfilled the humane object 
of their mission in procuring the execution of a convention between the 
hostile authorities for the due observance of the dustoms of civilized war. 

By information of the latest date, which has reached us direct from the 
Levant, we regret to learn that Mehemet Ali has not only absolutely 
refused to render any assistance to the Euphrates Expedition, until he 
should receive a firman to do so from the Porte, but had not the Governor- # 
General been induced to recall the order, the disembarkation at Antioch of 
the materials would have been prevented by the Governor there, in conse- 
quence of special instructions to that effect. , 

They are much to blame in Egypt, for Colonel Chesney had been given 
to understand that the Pacha jvould cordially aid the Expedition; and he 
reported that, at his own expense, he Vould make a road lrom the Coast to 
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Bur ; but vague promises, on such a matter, should.no t have been taken for 
granted ; without formal arrangements for its reception and progress, the 
preparations in England should not have been carried so far, or, at least with- _ 
out a specific understanding with the Government of Syria, and the Expe-_ 
dition should not have been permitted to leave England. It is to be hoped 
that it will be ordered to remain at Malta till some proper arrangements be 
made for its reception in Syria, as it would be extremely derogatory to St 
measure, originating ^ith the British Parliament and Government, if, on the 
arrival of the party there, they were prevented, in the face of the wlfole 
country, from proceeding, and compelled to remain in a state of inactivity 
till the Pacha should give his sanction to their purpose. Yet such will 
have been the case should tlu* Expedition have arrived in the interval. 

Independent, hoi* ever, of this disappointment, there is reason to doubt 
the success of the project for clearing the obstacles on the Euphrates, and 
establishing regular communications along that river from Bur. Already, 
and at the very outset of the Expedition in that country, unanticipated diffi- 
culties occur to prevent its progress, and what may it not encounter as it 
removes further from the aid of established authority, and proceeds (a party 
of Englishmen and two or three interpreters) on their task of blowing up 
rocks, and widening and deepening a river, whose desert wilds are infested 
by wandering Arabs, incapable of comprehending the object, and regarding 
the proceedings with jealousy and distrust. 

It the natural obstacles should be so far removed as to make the river 
just navigable (which is all that it can bo through the upper part), there 
can be no security against interruptions to its regular navigation from the 
Arabs, nor will ignorance and jealousy be the sole incentives to their hosti- 
lity. The Gezira, or Delta, between the Tigris and Euphrates, is the 
winter-grazing country of the most powerful horde of the Syrian side ; and 
the fords ot the latter river are frequently being passed and repassed by the 
migratory tribes. When, therefore, they find that, by the deepening of 
those fords, tlicir access to the opposite hank and country is cut oil* they 
will be driven by self-interest to oppose the passage of the steamer, and 
tfast every difficulty in its way. 

At first the workiug party may be numerous ; hut the river once cleared, 
the steamer, m its regular navigation on it, can retain hut a small force for 
its protection. This will soon he ascertained ; and at the nightly stations 
in the shallows or narrow passes, the Arabs will find opportunities to attack. 
They may at first be beaten off, and the steamer muy reach its destination ; 
hut how will she venture to return, anticipating another attack from larger 
numbers, and incapable of learning at what place or time it may he made. 

If once excited to oppose it, the Arabs will soon see that they have entirely 
at their mercy a few strangers passing through their deserts in a boat com- 
posed of complicated machinery liable to derangement, and requiring fre- 
quent supplies of fuel from the hanks for its progress ; and if that opposition 
be roused, and Arab blood be spilt,* a settled course of hostilities will com- 
mence, in which they will have every advantage of numbers and situation. 

The Sultan cannot secure the steamer against this opposition, or liability, 
and the British government could render it no aid. If hostilities were to 
commence, and consequently the regularity of the passage he interrupted, 
the whole object oi the measure as a quick, secure, and permanent means of 
communication with India would be arrested; and if the steamer were 
once thrown into any serious difficulty, any lives on board were lost, or the 
machinery injured, no one would afterwards venture as a passenger, no 
despatches would be intrusted, and, amidst the negotiations and difficulties 
of extricating the Expedition, its further proceeding might be abandoned. 

Without considering the inevitable provocation of hostility from the Arabs, 
by deepening their fords, Colonel Chesney, in his own report, admits the 
dangers to which the navigation may be exposed ; and if impediments now 
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occur, and from quarto's where the measure can be understood, supported, 
and explained, what may it not be exposed to as it commences to clear its 
course, and make a permanent establishment on twelve or thirteen hundred 
tnilesSof untried navigation through the veriest Arab wilds. If it be re- 
solved to try a communication with India through these countries, it may 
be asked whether, navigating the whole of the Euphrates be the only route 
(by which it can be attempted ? • § 

'By beginning where the Euphrates is naturally navigable, or slight diffi- 
culties only to bo removed— establishing a steamer then to the Gulph, 
another to the coast of Syria, and connecting the two points by a dromedary 
post, the main points of the object would be nut to trial, without any per- 
manent outlay,, and at a trifling expense, anu also without precluding (but 
on the contrary facilitating) any improvement of which the undertaking 
•'would be susceptible, by carrying the navigation higher up the river. 

By good management, and the local influence and information of our 
Consul in that quarter, all the necessary arrangement might be made satis- 
factorily with tl>e*Arabs for facilitating and securing the post They are 
accustomed to see couriers on foot, and dromedaries traversing their country 
with letters, and travellers crossing it from Bagdad to Damascus. There 
would not be -anything whatever in this arrangement to excite their suspi- 
cion or jealousy, or that could in any way be regarded as injurious to their 
interests and habits. 

At Byrusli there arc coals in the country much cheaper than in England, 
and perfectly good for purposes of steam. On the Euphrates and Tigris 
there is bitumen, which answers the purpose of coal. The trial could be 
made in this way at a trifling expense, and if it should not succeed (which 
certainly it is more likely to do than the other plan) it could be given up, 
without involving that considerable loss which would result from a failure of 
the other, as making a road from the sca-coast and the Euphrates, — con- 
structing carts,— conveying machinery and baggage across the desert, — 
forming basins on the Euphrates, — deepening and widening that river,— 
building experimental steamers, and the employment of a very considerable 
number of workmen, artificers, oflicers, and employers of various sorts, are 
essential to the Bur and Euphrates project. 


Mr. Editor, — I trust you will give a place (and a conspicuous one) in 
your valuable publication to the following statement and observations, more 
particularly as there are several officers now serving suffering from the same 
caused Without further preface, then, Mr. Editor, I am a Subaltern ofuhout 
twenty-five years standing, was in most of the actions of the late war, but 
had the ill luck to be reduced after the peace: still determined to make 


the Army my profession, but having neither money to pay the difference 
between half-pay and full, nor interest to get in without, it was not till after 
a lapse of some years, and the most unremitting memorials to his late Royal 
High ness the Duke of York, then Commander-in-chief, that I succeeded in 
being restored to full-pay. I have since served (I .hope with some degree 
of credit) it* various parts of the world. I am now informed,— and judging 
from the late Gazettes, this appears to be the case - that I have not the 
smallest chance of the unattached Captaincy, until all who have been longer 
on full-pay than I have are provided for ! ! So that an officer who came into 
the service at the very fag-end af the war, or since the peace, who could 
have seen little or no service, but who had the good luck to escape reduc- 
tion after the peace, is to he “ provided for” before the older soldier, who, 
perhaps* has been through all tne hard work of the late Peninsular war ! 

■ This almost appears incredible ; nevertheless it seems to be the fact— if is 
to be hoped from want of due consideration of the subject by those in power. 
It is no deftibt very proper, Mr^Editor, that officers who have made a con- 
venience of the service, by voluntaries retiring for some years, ayd then 
coming in again, should be Excluded ; but I submit that thc # unfortunate 
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who was reduced, stands in a. very different 'position : in fact, withholding 
this promotion from him is virtually punishing him for a misfortune ho 
could not avoid. This is the grand injustice (I am sorry I cannot* find a 
softer phrase) of which I and many others similarly situated complain. May 
this meet the eye and attentive consideration of those who have the po&er of 
alleviating oWr case. 

When the extra Is. was given to Lieutenants of seven»years standing, it 
never appears to have ( been even in contemplation that any one would be £i* 
unfortunate as to be fourteen, much more twenty-one years a Lieutenant,," or 
doubtless the 2 s. for fourteen, and 3s. 'for twenty-one years would also have 
been given ; but as, unfortunately, there are now too many instances of this 
being the case, it surely is not unconscionable to hope that the rank by brevet, 
and pay of Captain, may be given to Lieutenants so situated^- they of course 
continuing regimenially as Lieutenants. This arrangement would be but 
an additional expense of 2 s. Id. beyond what, 1 submit, Lieutenauts of 
twenty-one years standirg are fairly entitled to, and for which even Joe 
Hume himself cannot say they have not worked. * 

According to the present system, it must still be a long, long time before 
even a small proportion of the patronized veteran Subalterns are “ pro\ ided 
for;'* ergo , Mr. Editor, is not some general plan (as the one alluded to abo\o) 
the tiling wanted ? If you take the same view of our case as we do (and allow 
me to say every other individual 1 have heard speak on the subject ), any 
observations of your own, or Correspondents, for our benefit, would be re- 
ceived with gratitude. 

A seeming objection might be made to the above plan, i. e , creating a 
new rank : the answer is plain enough. No one would ever arrive at the 
rank had he received that promotion which surely he is entitled to before a 
service of twenty-one years, as Lieutenant, and perhaps twenty -four or 
twenty-six altogether ; besides, t cc should be equally or rather more effi- 
cient, as regimental subalterns, particularly when, as in n# own ca<-e, the 
young gentleman who happens to be Captain of my company w as not in 
existence till long after I was in tho Army, and had seen a good deal of 
service 1 With this grievance I conclude— and am, Mr. Editor, 

Your most obedient servunt, 

Chatham, May 17th, 1835. Vet. Sun. 

In concurring with our correspondent in his correct and simple 
statement of a most unfair and discouraging grievance, wc are tempted 
to add a few pertinent observations. It can no longer be doubted, for 
every Gazette too plainly attests the fact, that there is a disposition 
somewhere to slight those who, though but in the prime and vigour of 
life, must be classed as the “ old soldiers ’* of the British Army. That 
a young school and class of officers should be trained and encouraged 
to succeed their seniors, when the latter shall have vacated the field in 
the natural course of service, and under the various contingencies of 
life, is equally consistent with justice and good policy; but that the 
superior and experienced body should be overlaid and superseded by 
a junior and theoretical generation, however promising, is neither wise 
nor just. 

In the French Imperial Guard Napoleon established a middle and a 
young guard, t6 emulate and replace, bftt not to outstrip or displace his 
“ Vkilles Moustaches” The paramount principle of distinction was 
here simply and effectively embodied, and the Bense and energies of duty 
were strengthened by thq, force of legitimate example. 

It is a sad defect in our system, that an officer, whatever may be his 
claims, has little chance of bein^ recollected, unless he “ agitate," or 
“ boo.*! It is idle' to hope that, having once^ stated his case, and proved 
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his pretensions, in themselves, perhaps, sufficiently glaring, he may leave 
them to work their flue effect in proper season. He is got rid of, and 
forgptten as a claimant, unless lie can bring into play some controlling 
power or influence. Precedent , so slavishly acted upon, whgn conve- 
nient, is for the mass, — but the select exceptions trench ‘grievously upon 
the rule. In the latter case evolutions and»invo!utions, equally ingenious 
and successful ,* are resorted to, — attaining the object in view by a ser- 
•pentine course, which, with a wave of the wand, at length reveals the 
feoal and the winner to the gaping tyro. The Army, in fact, may be 
divided into the “ Nothing-can-be-done-for-yoi/s, yf and the “ We'll~sce 
what-can-be-done for-yous” Lucky are # they who are included in the 
latter category ! # 

To the point immediately canvassed by our correspondent, we have little 
to add at present beyond our corroboration and advocacy. The grievance 
i9 palpable, — the remedy should, in some shape, be prompt. The pre- 
dicament of those officers who have been thrust upon half-pay contrary 
to their own wilt and interests , thereby causing them to forfeit the 
advantages and opportunities of continued service, so far from impairing 
tbeir claims, ought in fact to give them a title to compensation. Let it 
only be shown that an officer has invariably sought service, and, as may 
be proved, in many instances, has even made the most serious sacrifices 
for employment, and he becomes fully entitle^ to a participation in those 
benefits, from the active pursuit of which he is excluded, only by com- 
pulsion or blind chance. A zealous officer is hurled, nolente volente , 
from the ladder of promotion and pay, and then is “ kicked for falling,” 
— a somewhat perverse illustration of the “ Fortune of War.” Luck or 
no luck, service must ever meet its due consideration ; and, where con- 
stant and meritorious, we ought not to hear of officers being suffered to 
drudge on for twenty or thirty years in the same rank, and perhaps ibr 
the greater part of the time at the head of it. 

Wc shall take an early opportunity of discussing these very important 
topics-more in detail, and shall again point out, with a view to its remedy, 
— a remedy so unaccountably delayed in the midst of misapplied parsi- 
mony, — the monstrows disparity between the salaries and retirements of 
thejeivil clerks, and those of the officers, employed in our public Military 
departments. 


General Vincent Esterliazy, cousin to the ambassador, and an officer of 
high reputation in the Austrian cavalry, having been sent over to this coun- 
try, to return the acknowledgments of* the Emperor of Austria for the con- 
dolence of our Court upon the death of liis father, our military authorities 
displayed a laudable anxiety to give this distinguished officer every facility 
lor seeing the troops of all descriptions in and near London. Last week the 
Artillery were exercised before him at Woolwich ; and as everything con- 
nected with that suf>crb corps has attractions for military men, a great 
number of officers of all arms were present, and heard, no doubt with great 
pride, the unfeigned admiration as warmly expressed as it evidently was 
sincerely felt by General Esterhazy at the performances he witnessed. 

Assembling at the barracks, the party first proceeded to the Common, where 
General Maclean, an officer who has to boast of near fifty years honourable 
service in the corps he now commands, conducted the General. The field- 
batteries and horse artillery having received him with the usual honours, 
and maithed past, first by hall batteries, and afterwards at a trot on a smaller 
front, the former went through a field-day, under Colonel C^eaveland, 
u. S. J..VBN. No. 79, Jum/.l 833. T 
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which, under any circumstances, would have done them 'credit, but which, 
from the abort period, not above twelve months, which it wee said some of 
them had been under instruction, was astonishing. 

The horse artillery, under Colonel Wliinyates, then went through dne of 
those field exercises which enabled us fully to comprehend the extraordi( ary 
results which jiave arisen on service from their employment ; for it actually 
appeared to us that the greatdf the celerity of their movements, the more 
striking and remarkable was the absence of anything like hurry or agitation 
among officers or men ; hay, or even the horses. The movements ended, and 
the mechanical skill of the artillerymen in mounting and dismounting guns, 
and repairing accidents and damages, having been exhibited, General Ester- 
haay was taken to the Model Room, Arsenal, &c. ; and after partaking of 
a collation at General Maclean s Quarters, took his leavo, and returned to 
London. * 

On the 8th of May it was settled that he should have an opportunity of 
seeing the brigade of Household Cavalry, consisting of the Blues and 2nd 
Life Guards, with a cuuplc of squadrons of the 8th Ilussars attached. 
From the circumstance of General Esterhazy being preseut merely ns a 
private individual, and not dressed in uniform, the regular forms of a review 
could not with propriety have been adhered to, and it was arranged, there- 
fore, as we understood, “ that the manoeuvres should be conducted on the 
footing of an fordinary exercise, without reference to his presence, except by 
showing him c\ery possible attention in placing him in the most oon\e- 
nient situations for seeing the movements, and affording him every expla- 
nation." u 

On our first arrival by the entrance from the lane at the south-east corner 
of Wormwood Scrubbs, we discovered the heavy brigade, consisting of the 
2nd Life Guards and Blues (lour squadrons each), formed in two contiguous 
close columns at the extremity of the field, and facing toward the eastward ; 
in their front was a squadron of the bill Ilussars, acting as a support to ano- 
ther squadron which w j as spread across the field as skirmishers, with a few vi- 
dettes pushed forward to the entrance of the lane by which we had conic from 
the Uxbridgo -road. General Esterhazy made his appearance about eleven, 
accompanied by the Marquis of Worcester, and other gentlemen of distinction, 
besides a very numerous party of officers, and several carriages. Sir Charles 
Dalbiuc, who was in command as Inspector- General of the Cavalry, and 
attended by his Staff, immediately came forward to receive him : and after 
an interchange of civilities, proceeded with the movements. The original 
disposition huving been intended to represent an advanced post of eavulry, 
the signal presently sounded for recalling the Ilussars, who, gradually >.-ith- 
drawing their skirmishers, moved to the left Hunk of the Household Brigade, 
which meantime deployed, advanced in line, and took up its alignment of 
parade preparatory to marching past. The Ilussars having collected and 
.taken post in line, on the left of the Blues, the ranks were opened, Sir C. 
Dalbiao receiving the usual general salute. 

General Esterhazy then accompanied Sir C. Dalbiac in his inspection of 
the ranks, and appeared much struck with the splendid appearance of the 
Household Cavalry, nor were the Hussars by any means unnoticed in his 
repeated expressions of admiration. The ranks haying been closed, the 
brigade marched past by threes, and trotted past by^troops ; but after the 
latter operation, instead of resuming the original alignment, the column, 
jsftpr wheeling pff the passing line, was led straight down the ground towards 
the western boundary, the Hussars breaking off from their place in column 
by wheeling their leading troop to the left at about 200 yards from the pass- 
ing line, and extending rapidly, as skirmishers, to covdfc the formation of the 
Lifer Guards and Blues. After they had formed their march in column a 
considerable way further, this took place by each regiment forming line to 
the rear on its own rpar troop, thus standing in two lines. The Blues, who 
ware m first .line, now made a rapid 1 end steady advance towards the spec- 
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tatore, who, we should observe, were placed along the eastern side of the* 
field. During this attack, the Hussars, recalling tneir skirmishers, quickly 
withdrew round the flanks of the Blues, and formed in line the Lire 
Guards, one squadron taking its post on each flank. This second line (six 
squadrons) now moved on, the Blues retiring through its intei4als, and 
attacked with equal good order and celerity, presenting a jaobt imposing 
appearance. Immediately on their halting, the Hussars came forward as 
skirmishers, to cover the movement which followed. The Life Guards and 
Blues each threw back their left, so as to stand id an oblique eehellon of 
regiments facing the north-east. In this lbrm they retired diagonally across 
the field toward the south-west corner ; the Hussars protecting their retreat. 
They then fronted, and the Life Guards forming, the Blues advanced again 
in one line toward^ the north-east. The brigade next retreated by alternate 
squadrons, and again reforming in line, executed a change of front a small 
degree towards the right, which brought the front again square towards the 
spectators During this the Hussars remained in front ; and we could not 
sufficiently admire the readiness and facility with which they conformed to 
the movements of the Household Brigade, whose formations they covered 
during nearly the whole of the day ; a duty which, when it is recollected 
that our Cavalry regiments are often two or three years without being once 
united in brigade, proves great intelligence, on the part of the officers, and 
perfect order and discipline among the ranks. 

After an advance in line, the Life Guards and Blues retired in eehellon 
of squadrons from the left ; and when all were in retreat, the squadrons 
were halted, fronted, and wheeled to the left, And immediately formed line 
on the left squadron of the Blues, facing the canal which bounds the field on 
the northern side. After an advance in that direction, they fbrmed two 
contiguous close columns, eaeh regiment on its inward squadron, and retired 
towards the south-west corner of the ground, nearly the spot from whenoe 
they deployed at the commencement of the day. Here the columns were 
h ilted fronting the spectators, and, immediately deploying, advanced, and 
made an attack, and this, with the general salute which succeeded it, con- 
cluded the movements. * • 

We have been induced to enter into a minute detail of this field-day, in 
consequence «f the manoeuvring of a couple of regiments of cavalry toge- 
ther being now so rare an occurrence as to attract unusual interest, which 
was sufficiently plain from the great number of officers of all ranks who 
came to see it. t 

In general, there is an outcry of expense in assembling a few cavalry 
regiments; but since this exercise ground is not above six miles from 
Hounslow, no expense whatever is incurred by the attendance of the troops 
from thence ; and it is to be regretted that the light regiment which is sla* 
tinned there should not more frequently be exercised with the Life Guards 
-and Blues on London duty, though perhaps still more so that those 
two corps are frequently for months. without a brigade field-day. Every 
one who is conversant with the Cavalry service is aware of the import* 
ance of such exercises, and of the impossibility of regiments being made 
completely efficient for service, if confined to exercising singly, and with- 
out any concert with other troops. If only from the novelty to the men and 
officers, unsteadiness will occur in the very best trained regiments, when 
brought into brigade, after any length of time. The word of command 
coming from a different voice ^r direction to what they are accustomed, the 
taking up alignments from other regiments on their right or left, the circura-, 
stance of marohing by a distant squadron of direction, instead of their own 
centre* or flank, and a hundred other causes, will render a regiment un- 
steady in brigade, which, if manoeuvring elope, would perhaps appear a 
model of good instruction and discipline. But if this is of consequence, m 
regards 4he ranks, how muc^more i^it of importance that *he fteldrqffioew 
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should have the advantage of forming and acquiring dear notions of move- 
ment on an extended scale ; and as to our general officers of cavalry, they 
have no etafhce whatever afforded them of that practice, without which it is 
impossible for even the most experienced to feet completely at home id the 
commancf'of a considerable body of cavalry. That our officers arc sensible 
of the disadvantage under which they lie in this respect, is evident from the 
numbers of all ranks who assemble at the foreign reviews, to seek there the 
opportunities which at home they so very rarely obtain. No doubt there are 
infinite obstructions throVn in the way of our military authorities, as to the 
assembly of troops, whenever one farthing of expense is thereby occasioned 
to the country ; but still there might surely be occasional arrangements 
saade, at the period when the cavalry regiments are changing their quarters, 
for meetings of even one or two* days upon the march, fortbrigade exercises. 
This has already been managed on more than one occasion, when a regi- 
ment of the Line has been on the march through the vicinity of London, 
although no previous arrangement had been planned ; and, as regards the 
regiments destined for Canterbury and Brighton, or inarching northward 
from those places, a meeting in brigade with the two Household regiments, 
and the light regiments at Hounslow, would cause no further expense than 
a single day’s halt, and would at least suffice for preventing officers from 
forgetting what practice is afforded them once in six or se\en years in 
Dublin. Meetings of the same sort might likewise be arranged between re- 

g ’ merits on the march in the northern part of England : for instance — the 
ays, which marched a short time back from Norwich to Liverpool, to em- 
bark for Ireland, might easily have had a brigade day with the regiment at 
Nottingham, and again further on with the dtli Dragoon Guards at Man- 
chester. The vicinity of York and Leeds to each other might also annually 
afford the same opportunities, if an understanding were come to upon the 
subject; and so far from the officers considering it an inconvenience, they 
would be only too glad to avail themselves of any such means of improving 
their knowledge of their duty. 

The Half-yearly Public Examinations at the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst were held before the usual Board of Commissioners, on the 
14th, 15th, and 16th of May. 

The last of these three days was devoted to the examination of the offi- 
cers of the senior department, whose period of residence at the College had 
expired: when there was displayed in the Board-room an interesting assem- 
blage of the works accomplished by the individual and united exertions of 
the students during the previous half-year, consisting of drawings relative* 
to Fortification, and the different branches of Military Surveying. Besides 
a great number of examples in Topography, exhibiting every variety of 
ground, the survey performed by Captain E. King, 36th Regiment, Lieute- 
nant G. B. Pratt, 63rd Regiment, and Lieutenant C. A. Edwards, 18th 
Regiment, of the town ana environ* of Southampton, and comprehending 
above forty square miles, was particularly conspicuous for the beauty of its 
execution. A series of plates, illustrating the methods of defilading Forti- 
fications, by Captain King ; of examples relating to military perspective, 
by Lieutenant F. Lushington, 9th Regiment; and of drawings by Lieu- 
tenant J. G. H. Holtofes, 82nd Regiment, and Lieutenant T. P. Touzel, 
27th Regiment, explanatory, in detail, of the fixed and floating bridges 
executed by the party of Rpyal Sappers and Miners, may also be men- 
tioned as proofs that, in these departments of art, due attention had been 
paid to the geometrical principles as well as the mechanical practice. 

On* the table was a Plan showing the progress made by the working 
party, in the construction of the Bastion Fort, under the general superin- 
tendence of the officers ; and one exhibiting a project for fortifying the Ob- 
servatofy-hill, ft commanding spot on ^he north side of the College .* In this 
plan, vrftfth was given by Lieutenant Edwards, the works appeared to be 
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judiciously disposed, so as to command the approaches to it, while defending* 
s and capable of being reciprocally defended by the fort just mentioned, and 
the C&valier Battery already executed for the instruction of the Gentlemen 
'Cadets. ✓ * 

i Tne practice now constantly adopted at the College of employing a de- 
tachment of the Royal Sappers and Miners in the construction of field- 
works during each session, appears to have had the best effect in promoting 
- the acquisition qf that kind of information which 1 constitutes a powerful 
auxiliary in warfare ; for it compela each student to exert his talent in con- 
tributing to the designs successively contemplated, and thus prepares him 
for acting on his own resources when, by the exigencies of the service, he 
may be placed in new and difficult circumstances. 

An examination, consisting in giving written solutions to certain proposed 
questions, having been undergone on a previous day, that which at present 
took place was conducted vivd voce , both in Mathematics and Fortification. 
Besides the usual elementary subjects, this examination now comprehended 
several investigations relating to the properties of Conic Sections; the more 
useful propositions in practical, and the fundamental theorems of physical 
Astronomy and Optics ; the equilibrium and stability of revfitement walls 
and arches ; the pressure of fluids, and the resistance opposed to bodies 
moving in them ; and the chief processes both of differentiation and integra- 
tion. The examination in each branch of fortification followed, and elicited 
the principles of construction in fortresses and field-works, with adaptations 
to local circumstances, to which was added a detail of the operations per- 
formed both by the besiegers and the besieged, from the investment to the 
surrender of a place, including the processes of mining and countermining. 
The officers then traced on the ground, with ropes and pickets, in the pre- 
sence of the Commissioners, the magistral lines of a redan, with auxiliary 
flanks and a portion of a bastioned line ; and set up the profiles for an 
infantry parapet at two of the angles in each work. After the examination, 
the Board were pleased to present certificates of the first class to Lieute- 
nants J. L. Wolley, 74th Regiment, and C. A. Edwards, 18th Rcgimertt; 
the Governor, Sir Edward Paget, announcing to Lieutenant Edwards, in 
particular, thajt “ the Board, observing that he had not only acquitted him- 
self with the greatest credit in his examination in the prescribed course of 
studies, but had also extended his acquirements beyond the limits of that 
course into the highest branches of mathematical science ; and the Profes- 
sor who so ably conducts the studies of the senior department, having also 
felt*t a duty to bear honourable testimony to the desire for intellectual im- 
provement, by which his whole residqpce at the department had been pecu- 
liarly distinguished, the Board had directed that their sense of his superior 
merits and talents should be recorded on his certificate, by a special ad- 
dition to the usual form.” 

The examinations of the Gentlemen jCadets, which occupied the whole of 
Thursday and Friday, the 14th and 15th of May, did not, of course, vary 
essentially, either in substance or tenor, from the proceedings recorded in 
o.ur pages on similar occasions at the College ; nor,' after the testimony which 
it has so oiten been our pleasing duty to render to the creditable character 
of these exhibitions, need wo notice any more satisfactory proof ol‘ the 
progress of improvement at the Institution than is to be found in the in- 
creasing number of GentlemeiuCadets who came forwarder examination ; 
there being this term no fewer than twenty in Mathematics, eighteen in For- p 
tification, twenty in the course of Military Surveying, twenty-seven in the 
French, German, and Latin languages, and ten in General History. • 

At the close of the examinations, the following Gentlemen Cadets were 
recommended by the Board to the General Commanding in Chief, in the 
order of«their merit, as given below,, to receive Ensignoies in the Line, 
without purchase ; and the first seven of the number having each passed an 
examination in one brancl of study or more beyond the required course, 
were further presented wit|fTionorary certificates of approbation : — 
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1. Thomas H. Colville, 6. Arthur Kialoeh, 

2. Henry J* Savage, 7. Henry L. Smith, 

3. James Cochrane, 8. William C. E. Napier, 

4. George Mein, 9. Duncan D. Bogle, 

5. Georgfe Bagot, 10. Henry W. Gordon. 

in otir report of the examinations at the College in November last, we 
noticed and detailed some interesting additions which had bften made to the 
established course of field-practice in fortification, for the officers and Gen- 
tlemen Cadets, in the adaptation of simple mechanical means to the exigen- 
cies of military service, and in forming bridges of various kinds of rough 
Umber, casks, &c., for the passage of infantry ; and we then expressed our 
hope to see this new course of military mechanics and pontooning followed 
Up and perfected at the College on a larger scale. By the constructions 
which we witnessed on the present occasion, we were glad to perceive that 
qur anticipations had not been ill founded. Above the expansive lake, 
which forms so beautiful a feature in the College grounds, a canal, \arying 
in breadth from fifty to eighty feet, was now spanned by no fewer than four 
temporary bridges of \anous kinds for field -service, winch had been con- 
structed, during the term, by the detachment of Roy al Sappers and Miners, 
for the instruction of the Students of both departments: while tlic plans on 
the Board-room table showed that the experiments of the preceding y ear 
had been repeated and extended into a well-defined and digested course of 
practical field-work, comprising not onl> the old established routine of 
tracing and constructing mtrenchments, sapping, grenade practice, and the 
making of gabions, fascines, chevaux-dc-frise, &e., but also tlie mode of 
barricading streets, loophohng houses and walls, ke. (which practice, w'lth 
three tiers of scaffolding, had been carried on in the nding-housc of the 
College ) ; the knotting and splicing of cordage, lashing timber, ke. ; the 
working of a field-capstan ; the use of blocks and tackle, field-gin anil sheers ; 
mounting and dismounting artillery; some rough modes of tiding the 
strength of timber, and the buoyancy of casks for bridges; and, finally, the 
construction of the military bridges already referred to, and the mode of 
managing pontoon rafts, and putting them together. 

Of the proficiency of the >oung gentlemen themsehes in these exercises, 
a very attractive display was ottered to the Board of Comm isMoners. and a 
numerous body of spectators. Four rafts, composed of casks, and as many 
cutters fitted with bearings a-midship, each ralt ayd cutter carrying its 
balks and chesses, and manned by four Gentlemen Cadets and a Sapper, 
the whole under the command of senior under -officer William V. Gm^c, 
assisted by Seijeant Forbes, of the letter corps, rowed down tlie lake in 
double column of subdivisions, and, at a given signal, commenced throwing 
a pontoon bridge o\er from the shore to an inland; which process, including 
the anchoring of the boats and rafts, laying the balks and chesses, and rack- 
ing down the whole floor, was completed in les& than thirty minutes by the 
young gentlemen themselves, in a style which would have done credit to a 
corps of veteran pontoniers. The bridge so composed, partly of boats and 
partly of rafts of casks, was one hundred and twenty feet long, peven feet 
broad, and of sufficient buoyancy for the passage of field-artillery. 


The following are the technical details of the late sailing trial, of which 
vte gave an outline in our last, between tha President, Vestal, and Ser- 
pent We are the more desirous that these particulars should be accu- 
rately known, as the statement of a correspondent, signed “ Nova 
Scotia*,” in our Deeember Number, was calculated to create a prejudice 
against the first of these vebsels. 

, f Port Royal, FebfH5, 1836. 

At 6 h* 30 m. a. M. the Serpent weighed, and Stood out towards the South 
Qhannel. At 5 h. 40 m. President slipped her^ moorings ; Vestal at the 
same monfentoast off from the fair-way buoy,* made all sail with a light 
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land wind, and smooth water, standing through the south passage. . Vestal 
dropping astorn of President, and coming up occasionally. The latter closed 
so fast upon Serpent, as to oblige her to give a broad sheer over fin the flag- 
ship's starboard bow, to get out of her way. At 9 h. 30 m. the ships took in 
tluMr studding sails, and hauled up their courses. Calm. Vcsflil at noon 
approached so close to the President, that the latter*9 quarter-boats were 
ordered to be lowered to tow her off ; but a light air springing up from the 
westward, separated the two £hips, and rendered it unnecessary. The 
squadron then set their studding sails, and stooa away to the eastward. 
At 12 li. 30 m. the flag-ship made the signal for Serpent (who was a trifling 
distance astern) to look out ahead of the Admiral, to induce her to make all 
sail, and take every possible advantage, # Vestal having been previously 
ordered to keep abreast of us; orders which, as will be seen, neither of 
them were enabled to obey. At one p. m. going nearly before a very light 
wind, the following altitudes of the Vestal's main top-gallant truck were 
taken : At 1 h. 0 m. p. m. 1° 53' 10" 

1 li. 6 m. p. m. 1° 49' 30" 

1 h. 10 m. p. m. 1° 42' 40" 

111. 15 m. p. M. 1° 37' 0" 

1 li. 20 m. P. M. 1° 33' 0" 

The wind then gradually failed, and becajne nearly calm. President, losing 
all steerage way, took in her studding sails. At two p. m. a light breeze 
sprang up from the eastward, which in a few minutes freshened into the 
regular sea breeze. The ships then hauled close upon a wind on the star- 
board tack. The Vestal and Serpent, under whole topsails, top-gallant sails, 
gib and spanker; the President, with one reef in her topsails, very soon 
clearly demonstrated she was weathering’and heading both of her opponents. 
The altitude of the Vestal's mafti top-gallant yard was, 

at 2 h. 5 in. p. m. 1° 38' 20" at 2 h. 52 m. p. M. 1° 19' 40" 

at 2 li. 22 m. i\ m. 1° 33' 20" at 3 li. 0 m. p. m. 1° 10' 0" 

at 2 h. 32 m. p. M. 1° 27' 0" at 3 li. 10 m. p. M. 1° 2' 10" 

at 2 h. 42 m. r. m. 1° 22' 0" * at 3 h. 15 ni. P. M. 1° 2' 0" 

At 3 h. 15 m. President tacked, at 3 li. 35 m. the Vestal went abouf, by 
tacking before she reached the President's wake ; she naturally increased 
her altitude ‘again, at the cost of being so much further to leeward. At 
3 h. ’40 m. the Serpent, who had previously fallen to leeward of Vestal, 
tacked upon Vestal's weather-quarter, — both on President’s lee-quarter, 
the latter walking away in the wind's eye of them. At four. Vestal appeared 
to keep more away, and drew rather a-head, but dropped, by doing so, consider- 
alJty to leeward. The Serpent at this time evidently weathered upon Vestal 
very considerably. At 4 h. 30 m.*the breeze freshened. At 4 h. 45 m. 
President again brought the Vestal's main top-gallant yard’ down to the 
same altitude as before, tacking, but almost dead to leeward, instead of 
astern, viz. : — 

at 4 h. 45 m. J° 2' 0" • at 5 h. 28 m. 0° 36' 30" 
at 5 h. 0 m. 0° 58' 30" at 6 h. 10 m. 0° 28' 30" 

at 5 h. 15 m. 0° 41' 0". 

The advantages were so decidedly in favour of President over both vessels, 
that at 5 h. 40 m. the Admiral telegraphed to Vestal and Serpent, — “ Am 
satisfied — you have permission to part company during the night thereby 
giving to Vestal's skipper the choice of continuing the chace until he lost 
sight of us. But half an liomr after the above signal, be cried “ Enough," 
by shortening sail, reefing his topsails, and making the signal to Serpertf 
“to pilose," who bpre "round up to join him; they then wore round, and 
stood away upon the opposite tack. Before the Vestal took in her top-gal- 
lant sails, she was, on the smallest calculation, three miles dead to leeward, 
bearing south-west by west, the wind north-east by east ; the Serpent * 
about Two miles and a halfifcouth-west by south : the latter appeared much 
pressed, after five o'clock — the bree’ze steady t<f a point, from two p, u. * 
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I Where two places are mentioned, the last named is that at which the Depots of the ltegts. 

are stationed 1 * 


1st Life Guaigi — Windsor 
Sd do — Regent's Park 
Royal I^orse Guard*— Hyde Park 
1st Dragoon Guards— Birmingham. 

Sd do — Ipswich 

3d do — Dublin 

4th do — Brighton 

6th do — Edinburgh 

6th do — York 

7th do — 1 Cahir 

1st Dragoons — Newbridge 

2d do — Leeds 

3d do —Cork 

4th do — Bomba) 

bth do — Ipswich 

7th Hussars — Nottingham 

8th do — Hounslow 

9th Lancers— New bridge 

10th Hussars — Glasgow 

11th Llfcht Dragoons — Bengal 

12th Lancers — Dorchester 

1 ith I lght Dragoons — Madras 

14th do — Longford 

15th Huss irs— Dublin 

16lh Lancers— Bengal 

17th do — Manchester 

Grenadier Guards L l*t bait ] — Kmghtsbridge 

Do lid battalion]- W Indsor 

Do [3d battalion] — Dublin 

Goldatream Guards [1st bait] — bt Gedrge'a U 

l)o [2 1 battalion] Poitman bt 

St 1*11811 Guards [1st batt ] — Wellington B 

Do [id batt ilion] — Ihe lower 

1st foot [1st b itt ]— B irbudoes f Athlone 

Do [id battalion] — Athlone 

*d do — Bombay , ( liathain 

Jd do — Bengal , C hatliam 

4th do— New South Wales Chatham 

5th do — Malta , Cork 

6th do — Bombay Chatham 

7th dh — Malta Dublin 

8th do — Jamaica , Sunderland 

9lh do • — Mauritius , Chatham 

10th do — Corfu Plymouth 

llthdo— Zante, Breton 

lilh do — Manchester 

13th do — Bengal , Chatham 

14th do— Dublin 

15th do — York U C , Stockport 

16th do — Bengal, Chatham 

17th do — N S W ales , Chatham 

18th do — I imenck 

19th do — 1 nnidftd , Newcastle 

20th do — Bombay , Chatham 

21st do — Van Diemen** Land , Chatham 

22ddo — Jamaica i Hull 

23d do — >4 mchester 

24th do — Montreal , K Insale 

-6th do — Demerara \ Armagh 

ibthdo — Bengal Chatham 

Y’lh do — Cape of G Hope Dublin. 

28th do —Chatham for N s Wales 
29th do— Mauritius , Kinsule 
30th do —Bermuda , f imerick 
31st do — Bengal, Chathim 1 
32d do— Quebec , Waterford 
33d do —Dublin 

34th do**— New Brunswick , Carlisle 
45th do— Tempi emore 
Sfeth do — Antigua , Galway 
37th do — Jamaica , Tralee 
38th do.-*Bengal , Chatham 


30th I* oot— Madras , Chatham 

40th do — Bombay \ Chatham 

4 1st do — Madras, Chatham 

42d do— Cortu, Fort George 

43d do —Cork Ord for Now Brunswick 

44th dA —Bengal | Chatham 

4oth do — Madras , Chatham. 

46th do — Belfast 

47th do — Gibraltar , Boyle 

48th do —Canterbury 

49th do— Bengal, Chatham 

50th do —New South Wales , Chatham. 

51st do —Kilkenny 
52d do — Knniskillen 

6 4cl do — Malt i , Ply mouth 
54th do — Modras , Chatham 
65th do — Madras , Chatham 
56th do — Jumaica , ( lonmel 
57th do — Madras , Chatham 
0th do — Ceylon , Plymouth 
59th do — Gibraltar , Gosport 

bOth (I i [1st batt ] — Malta) Nenagh 
Do [id butt H— Buttivaiit 
blstdo -C eylon Chuham 
Hid do — Madras , ( h itlium 
Wd dm — Madras ( hath i n 
b4Ut do.— lamana, Castlebar 
6 Uh do — Barbndocs Portsmouth 
(bth do — Kingston U C , PI) mouth 
do — Grenada Cusliel 
brttb do — Gibr iltur Portsmouth 
bJih do— M \ Inceut , Clare ( astle 
70th do — Gil mltur , 'loughall 
n lst do — Edinburgh 
72d do — C upe of Goi d Hope, Paisley 
7M d i — ( orfu f Gosj ort 
74th do— W cst Indies Btlfaat 

7 >tl» do — Cupe of (food Htpc PI) mouth 
7bth do — St lima, Jondindirry 

77Hi do — Glasgow 
"Hth do — C e> l in , Pc rlli 
jOth do— Quell c, Stilling. 

SOth do — Haydoch Lodge 

8 1 st do — Dublin 

8-d do — Belfast 

Bid do — Halifax, N S , Neury 

84th do — Jamaica , Sheeruess 

Miih do —Dublin 

8t th do — Demerara Gosport 

8"th do — Mauritius Portsmouth 

S8th do — ( orfu , l)o\er 

89th do —Nans 

90th do —Dublin Ord for Ceylon 
91st do —Birr 

92d do — Gibr iKar j Aberdeen 
9 hi do — Wtedon 
94th do — Fermoy 
"95th do — Fermo) 

96th do — Halifax, N S Cork Ord Homt 

97th do— Ceylon , Portsmouth 

98th do — C otG H Devonport, Ord Home 

99th do — Mauritius Gosport 

Rifle Brig [let batt]- Halifax, N S , Jersey 

Do [2d battalion] — l orfu Guernsey 

Royal Staff Corps— Hythe 

1st West India Regiment — Trinidad 

2d do --New Providence and Honduras 

Ct)lon Kill e Regiment — Ceylon 

Cape Mounted Riflemen — Cape of Good Hope 

Royal African Colonial Corps — Sierra Leone 

Royal Newfd Veteran Comp— New fd' 

Royal Malta Fe nobles— Malta 


[This Document being prepared exclusively tor the 17 S Journal, we request that, if borrow ed, 
its source may be acknowledged ] • 


• Under orders for Bengal. 


Ordered for Halifax, Nova Scotia^ 


f Under ordure for St Helena and Cape 
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STATIONS OP THE ROYAL NAVY IN COMMISSION 1ST JUNE,. 1835. 


ictieon. 28, Cupt Lord Edward Russell, South 
America. 

Etna, sur. v. 6, Lieut W. Ailett, coast of Africa 
African, st. v. Lieut. J. West, Woolwich, 
fty&n, st. ▼. Lieut. J.?. Hoepel, Mediterranean. 
Algerine, 10, Lieut. G. C. Stoviu, East Indies. 
Alligator, 28, ('apt. G. 11. Lambert, Enst Indies. 
Andromache, 28, (‘apt. II, D. Chads, C.U. Eust 
Indies. • 

A«tui‘a, 6, Cnpt. A. King. C.B., Falmouth. 

H ai ham, 50, Oapt. A. L. Corry, Chatham. 
Basilisk, ketch, Lieut. A. M'Donald, S. Amer. 
Beacon, 8, sur. v. Com. R. Copeland, Mediter. 
Beagle, 10, Com. If. Fitzroy, South America, 
llelvidera, 42, Cnpt. C.U. Strong, West Indies. 
Bermuda, yacht, Capt. Sup. Sir T. Usher, Kt. 

C.B. K.C.H. Bermuda. 

Blazer, st. v. Lieut. J. Pearce, Mediterranean. 
Blonde. 40. ('apt. F Musnn, C.B. South America, 
lliisk, 3, Lieut. J. Thompson, coast of A frica. 
Britomart, 10, Licut.W.H Quin, ('oast of Africa, 
Buzzard, 10, Lieut. J. M Nirmara, Coast of 
Aftica. 

Caledonia, 120, V ire- Admiral Sir Josins Rowley, 
lit. K.(’.B.. (’apt. T. Brown,’ Mediter. 
C.rmeli-on, 10, Lieut. J Bradley , Portsmouth. 
•Canopus, 84, Capt. llou. J. Percy, C.B. Mediter. 
C.irrun, «t v. Lieut. B. Apliu, Woolwich. 

Cantor, 3(>, Capt. Ut. lion. Lord J. Hay, particu- 
lar seiviee. 

Ceylon, 2, Lieut. J.G M'Kenzie.rec. ship. Malta. 
Clittlletiger, 28 Capt. M. Seymour, S. America. 
Champion, 18, Coni. R. Fair, Plymouth. 
('h.ii)lidis,3, Lieut S. Mercer, Coast of Afrien. 
Chatham, y.ieht, Capt. Sup. Sir J. A. Gordon, 
K.C B Chatham. 

ChiliSers, Id, Com. lion. IT. Keppel, Mediter. 
Clio, 16. Com. W. lliehnrdsou, Poitsmonth. 
Cockatrice, 6, Lieut. W. L. Rees. s. America. 
Coikburn, 1, Lieut. C. Holbrook, Kingston, 
Luke Outuno. 

Columbine, 18, Com. T. Henderson, Mediter. 
Counts, 18, Com. W. P. Hamilton, W. Indies. 

C onilauce, st v. 2,*Lieut. J. W. Waugh, Medi- 
terriwiean. 

Conway, 28, ('apt. H. Eden, South America. 
Crui/.er, 16. Com. J. M'Causland, W. Indies. 
Cura<;oa, *26, Cnpt. D. Duuu, laist Indies. 

Curlew , 10, Lieut. Hon. .1. lienmnu, ('oast of 
Africa. 

Dco/fcf. v. 4, Com. W T . Ramsay, W. Indies. 
Dispatch, 16, Com. G. Hanieli, West indies. 
Dublin, 50, (.apt. Charles Hope, S. Ameticu. 
Edinburgh, 74. Capt. J. R. Darren, Mediter. 
Eiidvniimi, 50, ('apt. Sir S. Roberts, Kt. C.B, 
’Sfcditenunean. 

Espoir, 10, Lieut, ('om. C. W. Riley, Falmouth. 
Excellent, 76, Cnpt. T. Hastings, Portsmouth. 
Fair Rosamond, sell. Lieut. G. Rose, Coast of 
AOicti. 

Fairy, sur.v. 10, Com. W. TIewett, North Sea. 
Favourite, tSLCom. G.R.Mundy, Mediterranean. 
Firefly, st. v. Lieut. T. Bnldock, Falmouth. 
Flamer, st. v. Lieut. C. W. G. Griflin, W. Indies. 
Fly, 18, Com. F.M'Quhne, West Indies. 
Forester, 3, Lieut. G. G Miall Coast of Africa. 
Forte, 41, Capt. W. (). Pell, West Indies. 
Gunnel, 16, Com. J. B. Maxwell, West todies. 
Giilfon, 3, Lieut. J. E. Pnrlliy, coast of Africa. 
Harrier, 18, Com. S. L. II. Vu^snll, East Indies. 
Dusting#, 74, Uear-Admirgl Si? W. II, Gage, 
G. C. II., Capt. II. Shiffuer, Idslwn. 
Hornet, 6, Lieut. V. R. Coghlan, South America. 
Ilvacinth, 18, Com. F. P. Blackwood, E. Indies, 
lniogene, 28, Capt. P. Blackwood, do. 

I uvestigatOt, 2, sur. v. Mr. G. Thomas, Sprtli Sea. 
Jackdaw, sur. v. Lieut. E. Baruelt, Wf»t Indies. 


Jaseur, 16, Com. J. Racket t, Mediterranean. „ 
Larue. 18. Com. W. S. Smith, West fndies. 
Lynx, 3, Lieut. H. V. Huntley, coast of Africa. 
Magicienne, 24. Capt. G. W. tft. Joliu Mildmay, 
Portsmouth. 

Magnificent, 4, Lieut. J. Paget, Jamaica. 
Malabar, 74 , Caji. Sir W. A. Montagu, K.C.H. 
Mediteiranean. 

Mastiff, 6, sur.v. Lieut. T Grnies, Mediterranean. 
Medea, st. v. Com. H. T. A ustin, Mediter. 
Melville, 74, Vice-Adm. Sir J. Gore, K.C.B. 

Cant. H. Hart, East Indies. 

Meteor? st v. Lieut. J. Duflill, Falmouth. 
Nautilus, 10, Lieut. W. Crooke, Lisbon. 

North Star, 28, Capt.O.V.Hareourt.S. America. 
Ocean, 80, Vice-Adni. Hon. Chas Elpliinstonu 
Flecming; Capt. A. Ellice, Sheerness. 
Orestes, 18, Com. II. J. Codrington, Mediter. 
Pearl, 20, (.'ora. II. Nurse, Sheerness. 

Pelican, 18, Com. B. Pophain, Coast of Africa. 
Pelorus, 16, Com. II. Meredith, coast of Africa. 
Pickle, 5, Lieut. A. G. Bulman, W. Indies. 

Pike, 12, Lieut Com. A. Brooking, Plymouth. 
Pique, 36, Capt. Hon. H. J. Rous, Portsmouth. 
Plymouth, yacht, Cnpt. Sup. C.B. U. Ros»s, C.B, 
Plymouth. 

Portland, 52, Cnpt. D. Price, Mediterranean. 
Portsmouth, yueht, Adro. Sup, Sir F.L. Maitland, 
K.C.B, Lieut. W. M’llw nine, Portsmouth. 
President, 52, Vice-Adm. Sir Geo. Cockbuin. 
G.C.B. ; Cnpt. Jus. Scott, N. American and 
W. India Station. 

Prince Regent, yacht, Capt. G. Tobin, C. B., 
Deptford. 

Racehorse, 18, ('om. Sir J. E. Home, Bt West 
Indies. 

Racer, 16, ('om. J. Hope. West Indies. - 
Rainbow, 28, Capt. T. Bennett. West Indies. 
Raleigh, 16, Com. M. Quin, East Indies. 

Rapid, 10, Lieut. F. Patten, S. America. 
Ratllesuake, 28, Capt. W. Hobson, E. Indies.* 
Haven, sur.v. 4, Lieut. II. Kellett, coast of Afr. 
Revenge, 78, Capt. W f . Elliott, C.B. K.C.I1., 
Mediterranean. 

Ringdove, 16, Com. W. F. Lapidge, Lisbon. 
Rolhi, 10, Lieut. F.II. II. Glasse, Coast of Africa. 
Rose, 18, Coin. W. Barrow, East Indies. 

Rover, 16, Com. Chas. Eden, South America. 
Royal George, yacht, Capt. lit. Hon. Lord A, 
Fitzclarence, G.C.ll. Portsmouth, 

Roy ul Sovereign, yacht, Capt, Sup. Sir C.Bullen, 
C.B. K.C.Il . Pembroke. 

* Royalist, 10, Lieut, C. A. Barlow, Lisbon. 

San Josef, 110, Adm. Sir W. Hargood, G.C.B. 

G.C.H., Cupt. G. T. Falcon, Plymouth. 
Sapphire, 28, Capt, F. R. Rowliy, Portsmouth. 
Saracen, 10, Lieut. T. P. la* Hardy, Lisbon. 
•Satellite, 18, Com. R. Smart, K.U., S. America. 
Savage, 10, Lieut. R. Loney, Lisbon. 

Scorpion, 10, Lieut. N. llobilliard, Falmouth. 
Scout, 18, Com. W. Holt, Mediterranean. 
Seylla, 18, ('om. E. J. Carpenter, West Indies. 
Heuflower, 4, Lieut. J. Morgan, Portsmouth. 
Serpent, 16, ('om. M. H. Sweney, West Indies. 
Skipjack, 5, LieiitsS. II. Usslier, West Indies. 
Sparrow hawk, 16, Com. (' Pearson, S. America. 
Spartiatc, 76, Cant. H.Tait South America. 
Speedy, 8, Lieut. 0. II. $orrington, Portsmouth. 
Spitfire, st. v. 6, Lieut. A. Kennedy, W. Indies. 
Stag, 46, Cnpt. N. Lockyer, C.B. Lisbon. 

Swan, 10, Lieut. J. K. Lane, Chatham. 

Talbot, 28, Rear-Admiral Sir G. E. Hamoud, 
Bart., K.C.B. ; Capt F. W. Pennell, fck Am. 
Tartarus. #t. v. Lieut H. James, Falmouth. 
Thalia, 46, Bear-Admiral P. Campbell, C.B. ; 

• Capt. 11. Wauchojpc, Cape of Good Hope 
•# ana Coast of Africa. 
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Thunder, sur.\. Com. It. Owen, West Indies. 
Thunderer. 84. Capt, \V. F. Wise, C.B. Mediter. 
Tribute, 34, Capt. J. Tomkinsou, Mediter. 
Tnnenlo, Hr, Cum. J U. Booth, coast of Africa. 
Tweed. SO, Com. 11. Maitland. Portsmouth. 
Tyne, 38, Cant, vise Ingestric, U. B. MeUit. 
Vernon, 507 Capt. J. M'Kerlie, Medit. 

Vestal, 36, Capt. W. Jones, West Indies. 

Victor, 16, Com. A. Cnuier, East ludies. 
Victory. 104, Adm. Sir T. WillmmB,G.U.B. l Capt. 

E. ft- Williams, Poi tsmonth 
Viper, 6. 1.ieut. L. \. Robiusc&i, Falmouth. 
Voluge, 28, Capt. G. U. Muitin, C B Mediter. 
Wasp, 16, Com. J. S. Foiemuu, \\ est ludies. 
Water Witch, 10, Lieut. J. Adams (6), Lisbon. 


[JUNE, 

William and Mary, yacht, ('apt. Sup. S.Wamra, 
C.B. Woolwfch. 

Winchester, 52, Rear-Admiral the Hon. Sir T. 
B. 'Capel, K.C.B , Captain E. Hnorshott/ 
K. II., East Indios. ** ( 

Wolf. 16, Com. E. Stanley, East Indies. ' 
Zebra, 16, Com. R.TJ M.Crea, East Indlrt. 

paid orr. 

Arachne, 18, Com. J, Burney. 

Jupiter, tr. a ('apt E. A’Court. 

Leveret, 10, Lieut. G. Traill. 

Nimiod,20, Com. J. M'DougalL 
‘Snake, 16, Com. Sv. Robertson (b'). 


si.oops or war commissioned as packets. 


Nonet. Liiuts. Stations. 

Brisels, John Downey . . . . Jamaica. 

Erlinsc, W. Foriolei Jamaica & Mexico. 

Goldfinch, Bdw. Collier. . . Bra/.ils St Buenos A. 
Lapw mg. G. IJ Forster . . . Brunls ft Buenos A. 
Ljra.Jas St.John ...... Jamaica ft Mexico. 

Mu tine. Richanl Pawle . . . Jamuicift Mexico. 
Nightingale. G Foitescue Jam.nca. 

Opossum, Robt Peter Jamaica & Mexico 

Pandoi a, W. V Crake. . . . Hnzils ft Buenos A . 

Pigeon, — lliirves Hi arils ft Buenos A, 

Plover, William l)u\\ ues . .Ninth Aeicnca. 


Names. JAeuts. Station*. 

lleindeer, II. P. Dickon . . .North America. 
Uen.ird, Geo. Dunslord . . . RdOWni'd Islands. 
Uilialdn, Lieut J IliU (a) 

Seagull, Lieut J. Parsons. Jamaica ft Mexico 
Sheldrake, A. II. L. Pas- ( 
singlum J Jamaica. 

Skjhnk, C P Ladd Brarllsft Bueno*; A. 

Spe>. Rob. B. James North America 

Star, J. Biimcy. 

Sw allow, Sm v lli Gilflilli. . . Leeward I'd uuU. 
Tjtiau, Ed. Dennings Jamaica. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMKN PS. 
NAVY. 


PROMOTIONS. 


Mast* its. 


To nr Mast* a. 

Bean. 

To lie Surgeons. 


Wm. Parker. 

Wheeler 

Bean . . . 

W. J Curzon. 


.Champion, 
. .Pearl. 
.Stai. 
Alligator. 


J. Baird ( b ). 
J. Gtbson. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Cavtatn. 

R. Smart, K.1I. (acting) . Blonde. 
Commander. 

G. W.C. Ljdiard (acting') Satellito. 
LlFVTBNANTa. 

J. A. Bute Tweed. 

F. T. Brown Clio. 

J. Richards Coast Guard. 

M. Pritop Greenw ich I Jubp. 

W. Southey C 0 .i st Gtuu d. 

J. L. ft SU1 .......... .Clio 

J, Kennedy (acting) . . . .Blonde. 

II. M' Eilicombe ........ Caledonia. 

A. Forbes Magicieuuc 

T.N. Ans.an Blonde. 

S Hope, transport. 

G. 8. Davison Princeflegent, tr. 

W. Sorymgonr Parmelia, trausp. 


( SUU0L0NS. 


H. Price 

W. Donnelly 

D. Knight.. 

A. Kidii 

M. Price 

A. GilclmsL, M.D.. 


. Tw e'-tl 
Ahtiea. «*• 
Clio 

Magic iciim* 

■ Ilecuu, com.-sh 
.Pen). 


A SHI ST AN7 . S UROXONS. 

Alex. Anderson Basil’bk. 

P. Brennan Clio. 

T: Hampton ( 'hampion. 

r. Mitchell (b) Mugicieitne. 

J. Dcnintan (blip.), , . . . . Victory. 

L. B. But liauuu (sup.) . . Do. 

W . Liddell Champion. 

R. Kttirservice Portland. 

J. Paterson Blazer. 

* ® o S 0ri * * .Thnndeier 


Purser. 


J. Chlmino Peuil. 


Chaplain. 

Rev. R. E. Pattmun Bat hum. 

V 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS, 


ess 


ARMY. 


V „ WAR-OFFICE, May 1. 

/ 1st Dragoons. — Lieut. E. Littlcdale to be 
/CupL^by pnrcli. vice Yates, who ret.; Comet 
AV. C .'Yates to be Lieut, by porch, vice Littlc- 

Idale; Talk, Went, to be Cornet, by purch. 

v jee Yates. 

40th. Pout. — Brevet-Major Ricliaid Jebl* to 
be Mujor, by parch, vice Simcockes, who m.; 
Lieut. T. .1. Valiant to be Capt. by purch. vice 
Jebb ; Ensigu 11. C. Tyler to bo Lieut, bj» 
pureh. vice Valiant ; Jt Armstrong, (lent, tube 
Ensign by pureh. vice Tyler. 

43d Foot. — Lieut. II. \\. Puget, from h.p. 
unutt. to be Lieut, vice 1'. E. Nugent, who 
excli. ; Gentleman Cutlet 11. Lambert, from 
Royal Mill t.u y College, to be Ensign, by purch. 
vice Paget, prom. 

47th Foot — Capt. P. 11. Michell, fiom li.p. a-* 
Sub Inspector ot Milma, to be Capt vice C. F. 
1). Jones, who exch. rcc. cliff. 

4rtih toot — bicut. J. Mcllis, iioin 34th Regf . 
to be Lieut vice Bluckall, who exch. 

f»4th Foot. — Lieut .1 mackall, from 48th 
ttegt. to be Lieut, vice Mellis, who exch. 

69th Foot — Lieut. L\ S. Thomas to be Capt. 
by puicli. \ice Coke, who retires; Ensign W. 
Walkei to lie Lieut, by pinch. vice Thomas: A. 

. Magu.iy, (lent, to be Ensign, by purch. vice 
Walker. 

('ii.ittaclieil. — Enmgii II. W. Paget, flora 13d 
Kegt 1 t lie Lieut by purcli. 

Hospital Stall. (1. N. Fokei , Gent. to be 
A&siot. Soig, to the Forces, vice Daw 'ton, piom. 
in the 56th Regt 

Coniiuibbanat. — To be Deputy. As-ist.-Coni- 
niissuiv-Cieueial. — Coin, Cleik T. Graham; \\. 
II. Diake 

Menioiauda. — Lieut. T. Triggo, h.p, 104th 
llogt. has been pcinutted to ictue lrora the 
army, with the sale ol hii commission, lie being 
a oeLtler in the colonies The appointment of 
Staff Assist.- Surg. W. H. Fryer, h p. to be 
Assist -Slug. 1o the Forces, wee Dyee, who 
excli, dated l/tli otApiil, 1835, lias not taken 
place. • 


40th Foot.— Capt. C. S. Naylof, from Bpfa 
Regt. to be Paymaster, vice Moore, jrfaeMi on 
li.p.; Cornet J. W. Hinde, from li.p) 15th Light 


li.p.; Cornet J. W. Hinde, from h, 
Drag, to be Ensign, -without pure 
heath, cashiered. 


Ramsbuiy and Aldbourne Troop of Yeomanry N . 

Cavaltv.— J. Mevrick, Gent. to be Cornet, vice Hon. W . P. O’ Callaghan, tram 41st Regt. to be 

l'opliani, uiom. * # Cant, by purch. 

Hospital Staff. — F. R. Waring, Gent, to be 

^ u Assisi .-Surg. to the Forces, vice Alexander, 

** WAIl-()H'lCL,M*v8. op p. to 28th Regt. 

0th Foot. — Lieut -Colonel C. Campbell, fiom , Memoranda. — The name of the (Gentleman 
li.p. uualt. to be Lieut.- Colonel, without purcli. appointed to the Second- Lieutenancy in 2lxt 

To bo Lieutenants. — W. B. Farraut, from 34ih Regt. on the 24th of April, 1835, is Domvile, 

Regt ; J. M ('aider, from 81st Regt ; K. J. and not Domville. Lieut. Anthony Graves, 

Edmonds, from 46th Regt.; ,T. Dull lie, from 44th upon h p. of thu 32d Regt. has been peimitted 

Regt.; J. F Field, from Ceylon Regt.; W. to retire fiom the army with the solo of an 

Taverner, tiom 2d West India Kcgt.; Lusigns * uuatt. Lieutenancy, he being about to beeomc 
S. Brow ni igg; W. W. Powell ; F. Butiue, Irom u settler in the Colonies. 

31st Re 4. ; \V. French, from 12th Regt. To 

be Eusigns.-A. B. Brooke, Gent, vice Southern Regt. of Nottinghamshire Yeomanry 

’piom.; Lnse W. Lindsey, from h.p. 96th lltgt. cj aV alry.— Robert Holden, jun. Esq. to be Capt. 

vme Btownngg. ... f vice Thos. Barber, superseded ; Thos. Broughton 

12th F oot.— second- Lieut . J . lMrncge. from ( Gent to i jiout< 

lip si3d Regt. to bo Ensign, without purcli. vice ” * ’ * 

Fiench, piom.in 9lh llegL — — 

Major J. Peunycuick, ftorn h.p. WAll-OFFICE, May 13. 

ajor, paying tno diff. vfte Bou - „ . tl - 

itURegt/ 4th Drag. Guards.— Lieut. F. S. D. Tyss *n, 

jieut. W. G. llyam, from h.p. from tha 13tli Light Drag, to be Lieut, viee* 
ient. vice Monti tstevon, prom.; Macartney, who exch. 

rg. A. Alexander to be Assist.- 2d Dragoons, — Assist.-Surg. J. Muni^ M D., 

b of 7th Regt. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Stewart, 

Lieut. R. C. Macdonald to be prom. * „ .. T - 

• D. Ilay, who retires upon h.p. 13(h Light Drag.— Lieut J. Macottney. from 

- j, Bourke, Uent. U bo lSusv 4tb Drag. Guards, to be Lieut, vice ly seen, who 
kin. in 8th Rent. . • excli. 


4 1 st Foot.— Ensign F. Da.Vall to be Lieut, 
bv pureh. viee O’ Callaghan, prom.; T. Burgh, 
Gent, to be Knsigu, by jmreh. vice Darvall. 

44tli Foot — Ensign T. A. Sonter, from 57th 
Regt. to Ik* Lieut, without purch, vice Dunne, 
npp. to 9th Regt. 

4Cth Foot. — J. E. Carrol, Gent, to be Ensign, 
without purch. 

54th, Foot. — Lieut. W. A. Dcly, from li p. 4Sth 
Regt. to be Lieut, vice Farraut, app. to 9th 
Regt. 

5/th Foot. — E. Stanley, Gent to be Ensign, 
without jraruh. vico Sonter, prom, in 44th Regt. 

G9lh Foot — Lieut W. Wood, from 95th Regt. 
to be Capt. by purch. vice Sherlock, who ret. 

86th Foot — Major J, W. Bouveric, from 17tli 
Regt. to be Major, vice J. Itirrett, who retire* 
upon h.p. rec. the diff. 

80th Foot. — (Mpt. J. M. Ilewson, from li.p, 
unatt to lie Capt. vice Navlor, app. Paymaster 
to 40th Regt. 

91 fct Foot. — Ensign J. C. Cahill to be Lieut, 
without purch vice Colder, app. to 9lh Regt.; 
G. M. Ross, Gent, to lie Ensign, vice Culilll. 

94 th Foot. — Ensign Vi. S. Doric to be Lieut, 
by much vice Nightingale, who letires ; T. F. 
Sonic, Gei?t, to fie Ensign, by pureh. vico Doric. 

95th Foot. — Ensign J. U. Champion to be 
Lieut, by purch. vice Wood, prom, in 69th 
Regt.; W. II. Rogers, Gent, to be Ensign, by 
purch. vice Lovesey, who retires; II. Hume, 
Gent, to be Kusign, by purch. vice Champion. 

2d West India Hegt. — Ensign W. F. Ring to 
fie Lieut, without purch. vice Tavcruor, npp. to 
to 9th Regt.; Ensign H. Brady, from h.p. of 
H4th Regt. to be Ensign, without purch. vice 
King, prom. 

Ceylon Hegt. — Second- Lieut. F. B. Bayly to 
bo First- Lieut, w ithout purch. vice Field, app. 
to 9tli llcgt. : B. B. Keane, Gent to be Second- 
Lie ut. vice Buyly. 

ITnnttaohcd. — Lieut. W. Mountstoven, from 
28th Kept, to bo Capt. without purch.; Lieut. 
Hon. W . F. O' Callaghan, Irani 41st Regt. to be 


17th Foot. — Mujor J. Peunycuick, ftom h.p. 
unatt. to be Major, payiug tno diff. too Bou 


veiie, app. to 86tu Kent, 

28th Foot. — Lieut. W. G. llyam, from h.p. 
uuatt. fie Lieut, vice Mouu tstevon, prom.; 
Staff-Assisl.-Surg. A. Alexander to bo Assist.- 
Surg. 

30th Foot.— Lieut. R. C. Macdonald to be 
Paymaster, vice D. Ilay, who retires upon h.p. 

31st Foot.—T. J. Bourke, Gent. U bo Eusv 
vice Batine, prom, in 9th Regt. ^ 
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9th Foot— C. II. Rooke, Gent, to be Enslgu, 
by pnwli. vice Lindsey, who retiree. 

27th Foot<-C. C. J. Delmege, M.D. to be 
Asaist.-Snrg. 

28th Foot.— Ensign W. Everard, to be Lieut, 
by purch. nice Byam, retiree ; T. A. (terard, 
Gent, to be Ensign, by purch. viee Ever uni. 

57th Foot— Staff- Ao«it.-Surg. R. II. Neville 
to be Assist -Surgrvice Armstrong, dec. 

59th Foot— Lieut James Mockler to be Adj. 
idee Richardson, who resigns the Adj. only. 

60th Foot.— Capt. lion. G. ST. liyng, from h p. 
unatt to be Capt. vice J. 11. Adair, who exen. 
rec. the diff. 


Unattached.— Lieut. Hon. D. 11. Murray, 
from 60th Regt. to be Capt. by purrh. * 
Hospital Staff. — Assist-Surg. A. Stewart, 
from 2d Drag, to be Surg. to the Forced, vice 
Forster, whose promotion has not taken place. 
Alexander Grayson, M.D. to be Assist. Surg. to 
the Forces, vice Neville, app. 57th Rest. 
R. Lawson. Gent, to be Assist-lhirg. to the 
Forces, vice Imlay, w ho resigns. 

Memoranda — The appointment of Assist - 
Surg. Munro, from 7th Regt. to be Asd-iL-Surg. 
in 5th Drag. Guards, ns slated in the Gazette 
of the 24th of April, 1835, has not takeu pluec. 
Capt. R. A. Wuuch, h.p. 48ih Regt. has been 
permitted to retire from the mmy, with the sale 
of an unattached commis>ion as Captain, lie 
being about to become a settler in the Colonies. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE. May 13. 
Roval Regt. of Artillery.— Brevet-Major J. 
W.Kettlewell to be Lieut. -Colonel vice Douglas, 
placed on the retired list; Second-Captuin H. 
llardinge to be Capt. vice Kettlewell; First- 
Lieut. L E. Walsh to lie Second- Capt. lice 
Hunting*; Second-Lieu t. P. Maclean to be First- 
Lieut, vice Walsh. 

ST. JAMESES PALACE, May 20. 

Tne King has been pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon Rear- Admiral John 
Acwoitli Ommanuey, Companion »*f the Moat 
Honourable Military Order of the Bath. 


WAR-OFFICE, May 22. 

2d Regt. of Life Guards.— William Crewe 
Duckworth Howard Vysc, Gent, to be Cornet 
and Sub-1 JeuL by purch. vice Straugways, 
whose appointment has not taken place. 

6tl» Regt of Drag. Guards.— Capt. James 
Henry Dickson to be Lieut. I>v purch. lice 
Brown, prom, in the 2d West India Regt. 

2d Regt. of Dragoons — Cornet and A djh 
Robert Stein Fotlong. to have the rank of 
Lieut. 

4th ltegt. of Dragoons.— Brevet-Major Edw. 
Bjue to be Major, without purch. vice Moore, 
dec.; Lieut. Charles Lushington Cumber lege 
to be Capt. vice Byne; Capt. William John 
Major Hughes, from 52d Regt. to be ('apt. vice 
Gibson, who excli. ; Coiuel George J. Hubond 
to lie Lieut, vice Cumberlege: Cornet J. II. T. 
Warde to be Lieut, by purch. vice Hubaml, 
whoso promotion by purchase lias not taken 
place ; Cornet Barnard Tiollupe, from h p- of 
the 4th Drag. Guards, to, bo Comet, repaying 
the din. vice Warde. 

6th Regt of Dragoons. — Cornet and Adjt. II . 
J. Denny to have the rank of Lieut. 

11th Bfrgt. of Light Dragoons.— Capt. Job a 
Jenkins to ne Major, without purch. vice Blun- 
dell, dec.; Lieut George Butcher to be Capt. 
vice Jenkins; Cornet Charles Macartney to be 
Lient. vice Butcher; Jeunes White, Gent, to be 
Cornet, vice Macartney. 


6th Foot— Lieut. Thomas Minton to be Capt 
w ithout purch. v i<& Gell, dec. ; Ensign Edward 
Staunton to be Lieut, vice Minton; Kdwnrd 
James Hlanckley, Gent, to be Ensign, vice 
Staunton. 


13th Foot.— Ensign Alexander Essex ^rert . 
Holcombe to be Lieut, without purch. vice 
Molim, dec. ; Augustus Brothcrton, (dent, to be 
Ensign, viee Holcombe. 

18th Foot.— Lieut Thonfas Tow'ers, from Kp. 
of Ha Regt to be Lieut vice Grates, dec. 

25th Foot.— Ensign Skeffington Bristow to be 
Lient. bv purch. viee Bristow, who retires; 
Charles Stuart, Gent to be Ensign, by purch. 
vice Bristow. 

27th Foot.— Ensign Charles Jones, from 71st 
llegl. to lie Lient without purch. vice Eraser, 
app. to 37tli Regt. 

32d Foot.— Lieut. Henry Vaughan Brooke to 
be ('apt. by purch. vice 1 lodges, who retires; 
Ensign Thomas Forsyth to be Lieut, by parch, 
dee Brooke; Samuel Auchmuty Dickson, Gent, 
to bi a Ensign, by puich. vice Forsyth. 

37th Foot.— Lieut. John Nugent Fraser, from 
27th Regt to bo A,icut. without punh. vi«*e 
SndU’ULprqm. m 

,38th Foot— Ensign Charles William Ciiekitt, 
from 44th Regt to lie Lieut, w ithout purch. viee 
Clo-e. dec. 

39th Foot.— Lieut Michael Spencer to be 
Capt by purrh. viee Leckic. who retnes; Env. 
Edward migli to lie Lieut, by puich vice 
Spencer; Edw aid King. Gent, to" be Ensign, by 
purch. viee Bli'di. 

40th Foot.— Ensign John Judkin Morns to 
be Lieut, without purrh. vice Williams, dec ; 
Ensign John Bjrni*, from h 11 . of 1st Guriison 
Battalion, to be Ensign, viee Morris. 

4 Uh Font.— \\ ill lain Skelton, Gent. to be 
Ensign, without purcli. vice Ciiekitt, mum. in 
38th Rent 

4*Jth Foot —Lieut. William R .tikes Faber to 
be Capt. by purch vne Bundle, who ictnes ; 
Ensign Hugh IVurson to be Lieut. I>v puich. 
viee Haber; Ensign Samuel B.igster Dougins 
Andeibun, from 99th Regt. to lie L ; eut. without 
purch. vice Crokc, dec.: II. Seymour Mu- hell, 
Gent to be Ensign, by purrh. sice I J car sou. 

51st Foot.— Ensign Chuiles Itoddcu to be 
Lieut, by purch. vice Scriveu. who lelinm ; 
Frunris C.uey, Gent. 10 be Ensign, by purch. 
vicr Holden. 

52d Foot.— Capt/Edgar Gibson, from the 4th 
Lijjht Drag, to tie Capt vice Hughes, who excli. 

bOth Foot.— Second- Lieut. Arthui Anglins 
Thurlow Cuuynghamo to be First Lieut, by 

I lurch, viee Muirjy, prom.; Henry Robert 
lereaford, Gent, to lie Sccond-Licut. by purch. 
vice Cunynghumo. 

64th Foot — Lieut. Henry Sndlrir, fnmi 37th 
Regt. to be Capt. withont’puich. v ice Belling- 
ham, dec. ■ 

7lst Foot.— Gentleman Cadet Thomas 11. 
Colville, from lluy. Military College, to be Ens. 
without much, vice Jones, prom, in 2?tb Regt. 

74th Foot. — Lieut.-Gener.il Sir Fhineus Riall, 
K.U.H. to lie Colonel, vice Major-lViicriil Sir 
James Campbell, K.C.B. and K.C.H.. dec. 

81 Bt Foot.— Capt. Hugh Stafford Donuellnn, 
from h.p. unatt. to Ik* Capt. vice Churlcs Rocli- 
fort Scott, whose app. has not taken place. 

90th Hoot.— Licui. John James to bo Cnpt. 
by purch. vice Ewlnnk, who retires; Ensign 
John J. Doxiit to lie Lieut, by purch. vico 
James; Edward 'Hickey, Gent, to be Ensign, 
by purch. vice Doxat 


99th Foot.— Ensign Thomas Armstrong Mit- 
chell, from h.p. 56th Regt. to be Ensign, re- 
paying the diff. vice Anuerson, prom, in 49lh 

Rifle Brigade .—Capt. John N. Gossett to be 
Major, by part'll, vice Stewart, who retires ; 
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Lieut. Henry Cupel to fa Capt. by purch. vice 
(joisutl; Second- Lieut. Arthur Stewart to be 
First-Licut. by purch. vice Ckpel. 

2d West India Re#.— Lieut. Francis Brown, 
'from nth Drag. Guards, to be Cupt. by purch, 
vice Stanley, who retires; Virgiuius Murray, 
/Gent to bo Ensign, by purch. vice lirody, who 
/retire* 

I Unattached. — To lie Captains by purchase.— 
*<ieut. lion. Lauderdale Muulc, from the 39th 
Hog 1 ** Lieut. WilliaiA G. Benre, from the A6th 
llegt. 

Memoranda. — Capt. Thomas Tlewet^on Ball, 
h.p. 81st Foot. aud Cunt. Andrew Ellison, h.p, 
uu itt., have been permitted to retire from the 
army, by the sale of unuttuc hed commissions of 
Captains, they being settlers iu the Colonies. 

His Majesty has been graciously pleusod to 
permit the 7Ut ltegimeut. Highland Light In- 
fantry, to hear the word * Corunna ” ou its 
colours and appointments', in commemoration of 
its having fonned part of tlio army empluyed 
on that memorable occasion, in January, 1809. 


WAR-OFFICE, March 27. 

Memoraudn. — The half* pay of the under- 
mentioned officer has been cancelled Atom the 
19tli inatunl, inclusive, ho having acocpted a 
commuted allowance for his commission:— 
Lieut. II. S. Jones, h p. 22d Foot. * 

The under-mentioned officers have also been 
allowed to retire from the service, receiving 
commuted allowances for Their rommissiona 
from the 19th instant, inclusive Cupt. T. II. 
Walsh, Paymaster 6th Drag. Guards ; Paym. 
M. II. Willock, fed Foot. 

Royal Denbigh Rifle Regiment of Militia. — 
J. J. Foulkes, Kt»q. to lie Captain. 

2d Regt. of West York Militiu. — R. Creko, 
Ebo. to he Capt. ; II. A. Littledalo, Esq. ditto. 

Yorkshire Ilussar Regt. of Yeomanry Cavalry. 
— Cornet Edward Horner Reynard to be Lieut.; 
John George Smyth, Gent, to be Cornet. 

Lymlngton Troop of Yeomanry Cavalry. — J. 
Robbins, Gent, to be Lieut, vice John Temple, 
resigned. 


BIRTHS. MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

April 5, at St. John's, New Brunswick, the 
Lady of Capt. T. J. Collin, R.N of a daughter. 

At Charlton, the Lady of Major G. Blow ne, 
R.A. of a son. 

At Santa Maria, Mediterranean, the Lady of 
f'upt. Gallon ay, AOlh Regt. of a son. 

At New haven, Sussex, the Lady of Lieut. 
John Tothill, R.M. a son 

At Soutliseu, the Lady of Lieut. D.ihiue, 
R. N. of n daughter, whieli only survived u few 
hours. 

April 18, at Brussels, the I.ady of Captain 
liuyes O’Grady , R.N. of a son. 

At Cromer, in Noifolk. the I.ad\ of Lieut. 
Westbrook, R.N. of a daughter. 

At Wexford, tno Lady of Captain C. H. 
HatrlieU, late 7tli Regt. ol‘ a daughter. 

April 27. at Knockmnroon Lodge, Phoenix 
Park, the Lady of LieuL-Colonel Colby, ILL. 
of n son. 

May 2, at Weymouth, the Lndy of Lieut.- 
Colonel Todd, of a daughter. 

Ma^ 5, at Upper Deal, the Lad) of Lieut. S, 
Russ Watts, R.N. of a son. , 

At Kingston, Upper Canada, the Lady of 
Capt. Baylie, 66th Regt. of a son. 

May 8, at Longford, the Lady of Lieut. 
Martin, 3d Drag. Guurds, of a daughter. 

At Raleigh House, Union Road, Plymouth, 
the Lady of Captain Bluncklu), R.N. of a 
daughter. 

May 13 s at Portsea, the Lady of Dr. Gilbert 
King, of H.M.S. Victory, of a daughter. 

■ May 16, gt Gosport, the Lady of Captain 
Ileuthcotc, 59th Regt. of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

April 28, at St. Clement Danes, Capt. P. 
Brown, 41st Hegt. to Emma, youngest ^gughter 
of J. Paternoster, Esq. of Norfolk-street. 

April 29, at St. George’s, Hanover-squnre, 
Capt. Sir R. A. Douglas, 12th Foot, to Martha 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter bf J, House, Esq. of 
Blenheim House, Southampton. 

At Castletownroche, Capt. Warden Flood, 

5 1st Light Infantry, to Mary Grove, eldest 
daughter ^gf Lieut.- General the Hon A. G. 
Annealey, of Annsgrove, Cork . * 


April 30, at Falmouth, Lieut. Edmonds. 4Sth 
Regt. to Mary Anne, second daughter of the 
late Capt J. L. Popham, R.N. 

May 2, Tit Calstork, Lieut. J. Proctor, R.N. 
to Auu, only daughter of the late Mi. A. 
Williunis, of Sydenham. 

At Chichester, Cupt. Pilkington, R N. to 
Charlotte, daughter ot the Kev. W. S. Baton, of 
Eustergate. 

At Plymouth, Mr. G. Tliorne, Purser, R.N. 
(lMOl), to Hamette Netherton, niece of the 
late J. Hicliens, Esq. Comptroller of the Cus- 
toms, Ac. at (Jweek, Cornwall. 

May 6, at Great Malvern, A. Morrison, Ilsq. 
Surgeon, R.N. to Margaret Wallace, eldest 
daughter of the late Colonel Hugh Houstoun. 

Cnpt. T. Ross, R.N. Inspecting-Commander 
of the Coast Guard at Malaliidc, to Anna 
Maria, second daughter of <5. Fiench, Esq. K.C. 

At Church Eaton, John Lord, Esq. Purser, 
R.N. to Anne, youngest daughter of the late W. 
Wylie, Esq. of High Ann Hull, Staffordshire. 

At Plymstock Church, Cupt. T. \\ . Nesltam, 
66tli Regt., to Caroline Harriet, youngest daugh- 
ter of the lute T. H. Bulteel, Esq. ot Bellevue. 

At Churles Church, G. Thorne, Esq Purser, 
R.N. (1801), of W est Hill-street, Mary Church, 
Torquay, to Harriette, daughter of Mr. Nether- 
ton, of Fareharo Place, Plymouth. 

DEATHS. 

9 Nov. 28, Capt Benjamin Kingston, 17th 
Regt. Bombay Native Infantry, youugest son 
of the late James Kingston, Esq. of High 
Wycomb, Burks. 

At Sidmouth, Retired Rear-Admiral George 
White, aged 74. 

In Greenwich ^lospital, Lieut. W. Taylor, 
R. N. 

At Toola, Russia, aged G8, Colonel J. Jones, 

Cs £ 

Lieut.-Colonel Bull, U. B. and K. II. late of 
Roy. Art. • 

Capt. Gell, 6th Fojt. 

Sir W. Smith, Roy. Art. ^ 

Capt. Galbraith, unatt. , 

Cnpt. T*Murruy, da. 

Lieut. T. Williams, 40th Regt. 

Lieut. Richardson, late of Roy. Vet. 

Lieut. Peirse, h.p. 37th Regt. 
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Lieut Atkinson, 1» p 48th Reft. 

Lient D Tuyli. bp. WatteviUe’s Reft 
Kn*ign Jackson, late Ro\ Vet Bvti 
Battsm IHiee h p Dunlop's Corps 
Jen 9 . at Futteguhr, Bengal, J FUhei Esq. 
Lieut end Interpreter 1st W L 
Inn 3 IP off ffaufor, on board the Albion, 
Cant R Ken ton 44th Bengal N I 
Ian 84, on bof~d the ship Hero of Malown, 
on hie passage homo from Bombay, Mujoi 
Bant, 9a Foot 

Apnl 18, at Beltnrbet, Assist Surg A C 
Bell; 11 N 

Apnl 94, in Mevford, aged 61. Capt M. 
Clifford late 3d Buffs 
At South wold, Lieut C Wales, B M 
At Forth, Major Gtneial Sir Johu Boss, 
If. C It 

Retired Be ir Admir il Jis Bowen, aged 85 
Suddenly, Com M Worsley (1815) 

April i6, at Pc usance, Cornwall, R Alexan 
dei. Esq Into R £ 

On board the Hobhmv, Lieut. I C. CrokO 
49th Rcgt 

At Lindpoit It met, ^outhsc i Daniel 
M'Coy 1 «I agtd ?•» Master R N 
At Lnnuour. lust Indies Majoi Iiluinkll, 
lltli Light Drag 

At Oakley House ^uflolk ( ommandir Johu 
Wottli, K K in the 61st year of his agt , 

At Ualhkiole, county Limuuk Lieut JTho& 
Cnaies, 18th Rigt 

Miyd Mr A Band, late *M»ig R\ 
lnlondon 1 lout Wm Oglaudei c eots 1 Uhi 
Iipi Lrimids 

May 4 at Over Cheshire, Lieut \alintuu 
Stone*, 11 h 

B> tin upsetting of a boat in the Mtdikrra 
nom, Mr A II Limber, Assist Surg ol tin 
Caledonia 

Mr Juhq’Wa*fiou Fuiaer, RN aged 64 
May (* ltnanston (.Let t Foil man square 
I nut Cohuul J Bell iormirlv ol tin M nlns 
Art. aged ?0 

Ma\ 7 at Clitton Luut Colonel Liwience 
— -A until* of services if unavoidably post pom d 
till oui next 

May fl Mi liter Loeke 1 m| \ ice Adnm il of 
the White, aged 79 

At Port Bovul Juniuea Mr Tuldirt Puimu 
H M S Race hoist agtil 85 

Miv 11 at ( an sin ook. Isle ofMielit t ipt 
Chnifes Blomer lip dbth Rogt igtct 52 
At Calcutta, I k ut J Ilarheld BN 
In tl e West Indies, Mi W %avers, Mid 
nhipman of the R leer, sou of Cnpt bn Lai on 
Traiew R 5s 

At Unslhr Ilospitil m his 45th vi « ( ipt 
O Strangwnys U N 

Dr b Peocotke Surg 31 Drag Gu irds 
May li, Admuul tin Hon kir A h Itgge, 
KC B 

M »y 15, Major P M Pheison, li p uiuitt 

Tag Navil sen ice has lately sunt m cd a loss 
Ijy tile dentil ol C oiumandct Mi P« tr r Parker 
Bart, who expired in Londou, on the 17th of 
March last, slur a Hunt but severe 1 lness, 
aged 95 yews Sir Pater Parker, the lineal de 
attendant of foui Butish Admirals. was the non 
of an officer whose splendid qualities hie in 
the recollection ol many lieirts, and whose* 
early death, in the service ol h is country, has 
stamped hif memory with imperishable lame 
A brief preliminary sketch of these distm 
gaiahwd naval heroes may not be devoid of in 
tercet in a woik designed to foster in the minds 
of thttieing generation, that sense of national 
hondUr, and that devotion to the public service, 
which a review of former illustrious examples 
Is well adapted tp inspire 

The more ImyafdUtf ancestor of the late 


Commander dir Peter Parker, was Admiral 
Christopher Parker, who commenced his career 
in the Navy somd years before the dose of the 
17th century. After pissing thiough its snbor 
duiAte stages, lie was promoted to the command 
of the Speedwell, in lunuaiy, 1712 In 1739 hr 
commanded the Torbay, mi 80 gun ship and 
solved m the Chan ml fleet lindei Sn John 
Non is Ho was altera irds employed in the 
Meat Indus under Sir Lhalnnei Ogle, and on 
his .return home was promoted to the rank of 
Beur Admiral At the dose ot tht wai he it 
tiled o t half pa> and duul in Dublin m 17t>8 
r His son, who be< umo Ad mu il Sir Pttei Par 
kei, cnterLil the f«r\ ce at m eaily a.e, lie 
was made a Lieutenant in 1749 In 1719 he 
was promoted tq Hie lank of Post C upturn and 
w is appomtid to the Mnigite in 1756 Hr 
sued lively commanded tin Woolwich 44 the 
Bnvtol 50 tlu Motit igu t>4. the Buckuigli un, 
70, the ft ruble, 74 end the Uaifleut Mt» gun 
ship* In 177o he receive 1 ,t command on the 
Amei w iu st iliou w itli the luukuf t ommodon 
and siikil with i sqm Iron to coopuiti with 
the tio i»s umh l l erl ( oinwuliis, iu m ittiuk 
on t li uli stow u, m *“ontli ( uoliu i 1 Iu it turn 
which ** us u< l was <u ol th in >st s iiuiiin irv 
iouglit dining tht Auilii uii w u ind ih hough 
unsuccessful hi its i si < di-pl ivei on tht put 
of Su iMirFulti the highi i i ^ict ot p o 
ti ssionvl skill uid u solution I lu ‘ oinniod i* 
was scon ill l ippoint d ti tin r >mm uni it 
New 5 nk which lie iitiiin 1 till h w is | to 
moti cl to the r ink ot Rt u Admiral of tlu III ic 
Squad i on in May 1~7/ lu the mouth ot lb 
utiiU i lollow mg lu w is u nun i cl l > tht com 
mand ol th I im u< a st moil and in lniinn 
17^ lu was tmllu i i iota it* 1 to hi Uiui A l 
nnr 1 < t th Whit luiihiuiiv I/O with 
yctoutlu ? unit ast itiou lu w is ndiiu ttd to 
be V iu Admn il ol tin Bl u He tin it pi i mul 
tin ct hinted ntt u k on tlu ti hik fcitrchscl 
St 1 1 inindo tit Omni in tlu bn 1 1 Dal e in 
South Ami in i in the c iptuic rt which his 
own s in ltieiw mU Admn il ( lmstopl i Pir 
kei, w is it.| c ci ill\ distiu Miishi d On tlu lot h 
ot ** ptcmbei in the unii \ u **n lh ti i l'n 
k«»i w is mule Vice \dnuril 1 1 the Ml t< II 
n tin n< 1 io l liquid in 1 iu 1 w is ci il* l i 
B Horn t c t ti it t lint mi, in tol t n 1 1 histnu 
lentscmci*. nul hi^ti pi >1 sm u il it put ition 
On the 14tli 1 1 **t utt ml < i 1 9 he w as i mi cl to 
th i ink c f Ad i ii il i f tin lil « iu l cm th 
coninu in c m< nt dt the w it with 1 1 met h ist< l 
his (1 c n on bond tlu* H a il Mtlliun <t *ti 
gins is t ommnudci in 1 hut at Poityio it li 
In April 1?H lu leoinu Admit il ot th 
Mhiti lit coiitiuiud toamimuid it Ports 
mouth till 1/M wlun on tlu cl nth ot I oirl 
How i , lu obtained the summit ot His h uims 
in Incoming Admiral of Hitt IK occupu l 
this distm unshed station till his dt ilh wliu h 
took plire in December, lb 1 1, a l tin advance l 
a^e ot 91 

Admail Ciuibtoplur Pukei, his smi, was 
also bi night up to tht Navy Ho nigndi/ed 
himself on mam octisuns, part if iilarlv at the 
taking of Fort Orno.i where, in t ii* I owestofle* 
frigate he led the ittaek lie died In foie his 
fat he i, at the age of dO, being yemnger, by sc ven 
y c ars, than any oflicer ever before nind to the 
dink of Admual He marued Miss Bvron 
daughter to the celebrated Admiral Bvron and 
aunt to the late Lord Byron, as wt 11 as to the 
present lord 

( aptiun fair Peter Parker But BN son of 
the abovementioneu Admual 1 hustopluei Far 
k< r, was the father of the subject ol the piesent 
memoir From his earliest yens lie lnd a 
predilection foi the bervice in whicli his family 
had been so long distinguished If •* w as m ide 
a Post bqotain m October, 1895, and was pro* 

t 
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noted by Lord Collingwood, immediately after 
the battle of Trafalgar, to the command of the 
Melpomene frigate, of 38 gun's. 

This gallant officer was mortally wounded, 
in Ills 88th year, while leading a party of seamen 
and marines to the attack of an American 
jamp,. near Baltimore, on the 30th of August, 
1815. * His remains were brought home in 
the Hebrns frigate, and deposited with those 
of his ancestors In tl^ church of St. Margaret, 
Westminster, where a monument was ere# ted 
to his memory by the ship*'} company of the 
Menelaus, the frigute which he commanded 
when he foil. , 

The lately deceased Commander Sir Petex 
Pnrker, alike destined for the profession which 
his predecessors had so honourably illustrated, 
was educated at the Naval College of Ports- 
mouth and madcriiis first ci iliac to South Ame- 
rica, on board the Diamond frigate, commanded 
by tlie lato Lord Nap>cr, m August, 1821. On 
his return trom that station, he was removed 
into the Galatea frigate, (Captain Kh Charles 
Sullivan, Bart ) then bound for the coast of 
Poitugal, on board of which he remained till 
the latter part of 1320. lie was theu ap)>ointed 
to the Dartmouth frigate, (Captain Sir Thomas 
Fellowot, K.C.ii.) and joined the fleet on the 
Meditenanean station. In that ship he visite i 
all parts of the Mediterranean *ilid Archipelago, 
and pei formed tlie duty of signal Midshipman 
in tlie actiou of Navarino. In 1*29 ho passed 
his dual examination for tlie rank of Ideate-* 
mint, and was soon after placed m charge of a 
watch on board the 13 gun brig Pc lor us. lie 
was made u Lieutenant in June, 1329; and 
having 1 een appointed to the Wellesley, ?4, 
commanded li> Captain ( u<»w Ailiuital Sir 
Frederic) Maitbuid, .iccompanied th.it distin- 
guished officer in t!ie suite o! Adniii.il Sir Pul 
teney Malcolm, on liis \ wit to Constantinople, 
hi the uutunui of 1329. 

On the return of the Wellesley to llnghtud, 
where slm was paid off m September, 1MJ0, sir 
Peter Pai kei was placed on half pay, but did 
uot long remain out of active employment, 
being appointed in the same ve.ir to the Cn- 
dauiited frigate ( Captain Hat ivy), about to be 
comniiBsioued hut the Clmnnel station. In 
consequence of an unexpected oidei, that ship 
sailed tor the Mauritius c.uly in 1331. When 
tiie ti.inquillity of the island w as distmbeil m 
the following year, and vigoums ineasuies were 
resulted to lor the prescrv atton of the public 
peace. Sir Peter Paiker commanded the boats 
of th^sqmuhou destined to co op*»i ate with tlie 
itiilitmy foiee, anil executed that duty with 
great judgment aud discretion. During a ser- * 
nee ot two years lit the Mauritius, the health 
of Sir Poter*Paiker suffered wvcrelv trom the 
climate; and being event ually compelled to 
luvulid, ho returned to huglaud in October, 
1832. lie had scarcely recovered from tlie 
effects of his nuiludy, when, by ilisiiu of Admi- 
ral Sir Geoige Cockbuiu, then about to proceed 
as Commander in-Cfficf to the W'e.st Indies, 
ho was appointed ub a suncrnumeiary Lieute- 
nant to his flhg ship, the Vernon. So lully did 
Sir Peter Parker there acquit himself in liis 
naval duties to the saliolaction of the Com- 
mauder-in Chief, that he gave on e.nly and 
flattering proof of tho sense he entertained of 
his munt, by appointing hiui. as acting Com- 
mander, to the Guuuet, an 18-gun brig. IIo 
continued in command of this vessel for about 
six months, when, on being superseded by an 
ofllcor nominated by tbe AWmirulty, he return- 
ed to Ins former station on board the Vernon, 
gratified by Sir George Cockburil’s unqualified 
approbation of the manner iu which lie had ex- 
erted bio-instructions. His desire of profes- 
sional attainment would have mode^ptm prefer 4 


remaining in the Vernon; but having received 
from homo his commission of GommandipV 
dated March, 1884, he left the shin at BfentfM** 
and, after a short \isit to the Ugitsti'Sfeube; 
returned to Englaud in the ensuing spring.’ * 

Altliougli Sir Peter Parker had beta almost 
constantly afloat, from the period or liis enter- 
ing the Navy, and although his health had 
been much impaired by thb cl an a tea of the Mau- 
ritius and the West Indies, it was his wish fo 
lie again employe*!, and he hud lately signified 
at tho Admiraltyjhis readiness to enter on the 
active duties of hL profession. It was decreed, 
however, by a higher power, that a life, which 
may lie said to have been cradled upon the 
element on which his forefathers won renown, 
should experience an untimely close. On 
Thursday, the 5th of March, alter hating at- 
tended the Diawing-room at St. Jumes's, ap- 
parently in perfect health, he felt symptoms of 
indisposition. His com pi dint proved to be 
small-pox of tlio confluent kind. He had been 
vaccinated in inlancy by Dr. Jknner; and 
the knowledge of this fact tended to allay, on 
the p.irt of his family and numerous friends, 
the apprehensions excited by the peculiir viru- 
lence of the disease. Unfortunately, his con- 
stitution, culbcbli’d by previous illness, sank 
under this dreadful malndy; and after acute 
suffering-, suppoitcd with tho utmost calmness 
and fortitude, he expired in the arms of his 
mother, on the evening of the 17th of March. 
He was the only surviving son of Captain Sir 
Petor Paiker, his two younger biotlier-i having 
> re ceded bjm in death, and h;ul just completed 
m 25ili \eux. His remains were interred by 
those of liii father, iu the church of St. Marga- 
ret. Westminster. Til- 1 uronetcy conferied on 
liis great giandfather, tli • Admiral of the Fl-et, 
reverts to Ins unde, now Sir John Edmund Par- 
kei, Part., a Captain on the half-pay r of the 
lloyul Artillery. 

In our last Number we gave a short abstract 
of the services of the late Captain John Fyffe, 
R.N., who icccutly died at Edinburgh. The 
loll owing more detailed account having been 
furnished us from a competent source, we 
icadily give it insertion. 

Captain Fyffe entered tie Navy under the 
auspices of lus friend Captain Peter Fothering- 
ham.of bis Majesty’s ship Fox, with whom he 

I mncipaUy seived, until he Was made a 
.ieu'enuut at Jamaica, on the 94th of April, 
1782. Dining the peace that followed, he w' as 
some time engaged, like many of his brother 
officer, in the merchant service, until the war 
of 1793. called him again into the service of his 
ccmu'ry •; and iu 1797, we llud him one of the 
Lieutenants of the Powerful, sharing in the 
glorious conflict aud honours of tlie battle of 
Cnmperdown. 

# Early m 1798, lie wus promoted to the Tauk 
of Commander, and appointed to the Cyclops, 
32, armed on-flute, in which ship he was with 
the expedition to Quiberon Bay in that year; 
at Feirol, whh another iu *800; then before 
Cariix with Lord Keith and Sir Rulph Aber- 
crombie : but the plague appearing there put a 
slop to all hostile intentions: and with the fleet 
and army, the Cyclops booh after went up the 
Mediterranean,—’ ’participated in the disem- 
barkation of the latter on the shores of Egypt,— 

• When the republican spirit broke out in the . 
manufacturing districts of Scotland, and Palmer 
with others attempted to plant the treeofliberty 
in the market-place of Dundee, John Fyife was 
tho daring patriot to rush through the mob anti 
tear it down, to the admiration of assembled 
thousands, who, feeling as he did, yet had not 
P the presence of mind to shew tbe noble example. 
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In all (he privation* and honours of that expe- 
dition, -nail finally, in withdrawing iht last of 


for these services. 

During the abort peace of 1801 and 1802, the 
Cyclops remained at Malta and other parts of 
the Mediterranean* until the war broke out in 
May, 1803, when the Cyclops was dispatched to 
the Adriatic to destroy the enemy's trade. How 
well Captain Fyfle executed J\hu duty, may lx* 
conceived from the following autograph letter of 
the immortal Nelson, who soon After succoedcd 
to that command. 

Victory, off Toulon, Sept. 15th, 1R03, 

Sin,— I have road with much attention your 
correspondence with the Pope's Legate* it An- 
cona, and also your correspondence at Venice, 
relative to the very extraordinary and unjusti 
liable conduct of the Government at that place 
in seising your prises ; and from your account 
of your whole transactions in the Adriatic, I 
have no sc tuple in saying that I most highly 
approve of your conduct, and think that you 
have acted with that temper and forbearance 
which our Government must highly approve; 
and I sincerely wish that 1 had some good 
vessel to offer you in the room of the Cyclops, 
as her establishment and state render it neces- 
sary she should go to Englund. 

That 1 am. Sir, be assured. 

With gieat esteem. 

Tour must obedient servant, 
Cant. J. Fyffe. N m.son and If non 1 1 . 

Such communications from such d man, fully 
consoled our gallant officer for the pucuniniy 


[JUNE,. 

hxiei liinnlf mid ent unsullied under thin ex* 
traordinary breach of the laws of war; and we 
\ery soon after ffnd him,— the Cyclops being 
ordered home and paid off, — commanding the 
Reindeer brig of 18 guns, on the Jamaica station. 

On the 24th March, 1806, when cruizing off 
Capo ttoyo Island of Porto Rice, at one P. M. 
the Reindeer fell in with and immediately made 
sail towards two brigs of war, who, on closing, 
‘proved to lie French National vessels of equal 
size^ but justly consideiidg if lie could not cap- 
ture them, he might spoil their cruise, ho, no- 
thing louth, brought them to action, and conti- 
nued in close engagement with one or other— 
who kept manceuvnug — until dark, about luilf- 
pavt six, wlicu they drew off, nnd the Reindeer's 
rigging and sail being cut to pieces, they escaped 
They were captured two days alter by the Pique, 
und proved to be the Phaeton and Voliigcut, oi 
13 guns and 115 men each. On the 13th Or 
tuber, 1307, this oflicer was promoted to the 
rank of Post Captain, and the command of the 
Hebe frigate, on the Jamaica station, in which, 
as formerly in the Reindeer, he wag very sue 
eessful in enpturing and destroying several pii- 
vateers of the enemy s, and leturmng to Eng- 
land in 1811, with a large convoy, he received 
the tliAnks of the West India merchants, and a 
gold cup of 100 guineas tor his zeulgps exeitions 
in protecting them. 

On the 1st of June, 1812, he rommilsioned the 
Indefatigable, largest- cluss fligale, niul on the 
• South American station, until 1816, venhed all 
that hud been repotted of him us n steady, zea 
lous, unflinching oftieer, nlwnvs ready to' sum 
• lice all ywrson.il interests when his count ly 
culled lor lus services. 
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ON THE STATE AND ’PROSPECTS OF SUPERIOR NAVAL PROMOTION. 

SoftiE biographical notices of recently deceased Admirals in this 
Joiu^ial, have suggested the following observations, which have extended 
beyond the limits originally intended, from a serious consideration of 
the present condition of the lists of Flag officers and Captains. 

Commencing with the station of Admiral o5 the Fleet, which is 
commonly bestowed by seniority, ,it might be desirable, that, limiting 
the choice to the Red division, this rule should be disregarded, unless 
upon a vacancy a highly distinguished officer b owed the list : it 
seems reasonable, that the highest dignity in the most renowned 
navy in the world should be filled only by the highest merit. With 
regard to Admirals, it appears to us that much benefit would have 
accrued to the service, clear of injustice to the individuals concerned, if, 
when the last promotion occurred in which certain of them were included, 
they had been passed over; or, preferably, if they had been removed to 
a separate list. We conceive that sufficient grounds for this charge 
I'xist in the facts, that two Admirals died last year, one of whom had 
been ujfcn half-pay for nearly forty years, and the other for fifty-three 
•years ! The latter, moreover, do^ not appear to have possessed any 
claims to a flag, according to the record of his services contained in 
the biographical notices alluded to. Now, Its we would claim credit 
for feeling a large share of sympathy with neglected merit, so on the 
contrary wc do not advocate a profile system of rewards, seeing that 
the surplus, in the latter case, is withheld from more deserving objects ; 
hence, with due respect for the above individuals, and others similarly 
circumstanced, wc conceive that they would have considered the promo- 
tion of Rear, and at the utmost of Vice-Admiral, as a sufficient reward 
for their exertions. 

With a li^t thus inconsiderately clogged and .accumulated. Lord 
Collingwood scarcely needed to have expressed surprise at the alleged 
difficulty in finding a successor to his command : for it seems self- 
evident, that flag-offijers who have reposed in long and unbroken 
inactivity in that, and perhaps in the previous* ranks, cannot, upon the 
most favourable review of their claims, be held fit for the highest 
commands, for to such only would their appointment lead. In 
early periods of our naval history, perhaps there may be discovered 
a few instances of Admirals thus situated, who have been called 
into active service ; but such had either been promoted with uncom- 
mon rapidity, which of course diminished the force of the objections 
on the scores of physical incapacity and long-dormant experience ; or 
powerful interest waived propriety. As, however, the organization of the 
navy improved, such appointments became more rare, and we believe 
the last occurred in the American war of independence, in which struggle 
an Admiral received his first flag appointment to the most important 
active employment of the pcrib‘d ; but before he arrived tipon his station, 
the officer in actual command achieved a victory, so decisive in its con- 
sequences, as comparatively to dwindle the responsibility of his suc- 
cessor into the ordinary one arising from the, superintendence of mfere 
routine duties. As such matters are more closely scrutinized in these 
days, it 13 not probable that *he risk A;ill be often incurred ; nevertheless, 
bearing in mind the equaVy objectionable circumstances under which 
promotion to a flag has sometimes been bestowed, the repetition of a 
U. S. Jo urn. No. 80, Juli, 1835. 1 * II 
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similar appointment to the above is far within possibility. To remedy 
this evil effectually, therefore, it is proposed, that in future advancements 
of flag-officers a final winnowing shall take place, upon the principle of 
choice, necessarily modified in its new application, which at present is 
recognised in the promotion of Captains to the next grade, viz., f that 
Vice-Admiraft who have never been employed as flag-officers be 
deemed ineligible for additional rank, unless as Captains they were dis- 
tinguished for brilliant or long-continued sea-service. 

Now, the proposed alteration would not in the slightest degree restrict 
the patronage of appointments, but it affords very ample security against a 
gross abuse of it ; nor indeed, is there any possible case in which it can 
operate injuriously to the service. The present stereotyped Mede-and- 
Persian system of promotion to flags at the main , defers for the country 
the fruition of valuable talents in their most enlarged sphere of action, 
and almost hopelessly postpones the rise of meritorious individuals to the 
enjoyment of tiieir deserved rewards. Now, the proposed innovation would 
reserve as Admirals only the elite of those who had “ braved the battle 
and the breeze,’ 1 and to those worthies the period would be hastened for 
reaping the just reward of their exertions ; truly-deserving Vitps and 
Rears, of brilliant reputation, and also those who, less fortunate in 
opportunities, possess at least the respectable pretensions of prolonged 
sea service, would much earlier than at present enjoy the most elevated 
rank and commands. We are not aware of any obstacle to this plan, 
either in the shape of Acts of Parliament, Orders in Council, or even the 
Custom of the service, which has not been invariable, although the 
motives for the exceptions which occurred many years ago were barren 
of any plea of utility ; in short, they were absurd acts, emanating from a 
miserable party spirit, and creating between the individuals who were 
tile instruments and victims an inextinguishable hatred, which doubtless 
extended to their respective partisans, and thus reacted most injuriously 
upon the service. ‘ 

The promotion of Captains to flags by seniority, regard being had 
only to the possession of the requisite qualifications, was first established 
by an order in council in 1718 ; a similar ord<S\ issued in 1747, first 
authorized the superannuation, with the rank of Rear-Admiral, otsuch 
Captains of long and meritorious service, as shall be disabled from serv- 
ing in the other capacity by age or infirmities. For the purpose of 
exclusion from active flags, (we use the word active, in contradistinction 
to superannuated, or retired,) the last order was perhaps decisively 
enforced in 1747 and in 1787 ; in "the fonner year, eight Captains were 
promoted to the active list, and sixteen were set aside from a total num- 
ber of about two hundred and sixty : and in 1787 sixteen werejmraiotcd, 
and forty set aside, from a total of about four hundred and forty. In 
the last measure, gross partiality appears to have been exercised, as 
some highly meritorious officers were placed in retirement. The prin- 
ciple of exclusion was not then a novelty, but certainly the extent, 
> and unhappily there is reason to believe the injustice, of its application 
wexg so ; hence the latter feature led to the entire transaction being more 
closely investigated in Parliament than any similar one before or since. 
In both Houses condemnatory resolutions were submitted, which were 
followed by animated debates. Lord Ftawe, who then presided at 
the Admiralty, defended that board, and anting other grounds upon the 
following, wpich we consider to be a canon af perpetual application : — 
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fc< Those who were likely to bo Intrusted with the command' of fleets 
ought to be men not only of firm minds, but possessed of bodily 
strength to enable them to endure the fatigues of the hard service they 
might have to sustain.” Lord Sandwich, an ex- First Lord, said, “ It 
hath been found at different periods extremely detrimental ancf inconve- 
nient to the service, that promotion to flags Bhould b% governed by 
seniority. Thbse Captains wfoo were put upon the superannuated list 
were not stigmatized as a Noble Lord had contended, nor in any way 
disgraced, but it was an honourable retreat from service.” 

Lord Hawke, son of the Admiral, replied with a spirit and feeling worthy 
of his descent, and probably not uninfluenced by the recollection of an 
injustice meditated against his father, the* relation of which, although a 
digression, affords too happy an illustration of part of our subject, to be 
properly omitted. Just previously to the promotion of 1747, and when 
the selection of names to be so honoured was being made, Boscawen had 
some business to transact with the Board of Admiralty, and was informed 
of the subject of their deliberation, and also that Hawke was to be set 
aside ; with characteristic energy, Boscawen exclaimed, 4< Why, by 
G — d, you leave out the finest fellow in the service !” and backed his 
appeal so effectually, that Hawke’s doom was averted, with what conse- 
quences the world well knows, although it may not be so notorious that, 
whilst he was performing his greatest exploit, a London mob, which was 
more excusably undiscerning than the Admiralty, burned him in effigy. 
Boscawen's conduct was more generous, for he was junior to Hawke. 
Resuming our proper subject: the Peers did not divide ; in the Com- 
mons the same arguments were rc-stated, and Mr. Fox, with his wonicd 
ingenuity in debate, powerfully urged the cause of all the excluded 
o dicers to their regular flags, as a reward for past services . In this 
view of their case he was supported by several of the naval members 
who did not hold office ; their zeal and eloquence, however, availed them 
not for its immediate object, as the divisions were 150 against 134, and 
220 • against 1G9, both majorities approving of the conduct of the 
Admiralty. 

Plausible as Mr. Fox’s principle of an unbroken succession in supe- 
rior naval promotion may have appeared, the present state of these 
graclcs shews too plainly that its adoption would still earlier have 
thwarted the principal end of alf promotion: nevertheless, the expe- 
rience of the subsequent half-century does not seem to have gene- 
rally impressed the conviction upon this point which appears to us 
alone deducible from it, for in naval circles the same opinion is not 
uiifrequently maintained; and in 1819, in an incidental conversation in 
the House of Commons upon the promotion of that year, a member 
who, fnftn his semi-professional pursuits, ought to have been intimately 
acquainted with the subject, expressed his deliberate opinion that every 
Captain, as a matter of course, ought to become an Admiral. Jt is 
worthy of notice that, perhaps from a well-intentioned deference to the 
public opinion elicited in 1787, in all subsequent promotions the 
number of Captains ’advanced to the active list has considerably ex- 
ceeded that of those set aside; but we may here express an opinion 
already intimated, that it admits of much deubt if, latterly in particular, 
this n\pre liberal course has been attended with corresponding advantage 
to the service ; and we rtll venture further to hazard a prediction that 
the period is not far distant when those proportions will be again inverted. 
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In 1827 the last order in council on this head was issued, which re- 
strained the Admiralty within very narrow limits in the exercise of their 
previously ample and almost discretionary powers of selection. 9 Re- 
slrictively, however, as the charge has operated in one sense, it allows of 
increased latitude in another, and still with very doubtful benefit to* the 
service in its actual and immediately prospective condition, for the ser- 
vice qualification is fixed so indulgently low as to embrae'e some officers 
who, it is presumed, wbuld, before its promulgation, have felt astounded 
at the contemplation of their good fortune. 

Thus— to suppose an extreme case — theBe regulations recognize the 
fitness of an officer to command a fleet, after an actual sea-service in 
all the previous ranks of ten years ; and fourteen years may fairly be 
assumed as the official standard of experience, a quality, of the value of 
which advanced age and long service do not always supply an in- 
variable index: for, if there be truth in the proverb, of “Old heads 
upon young shoulders,” daily observation assures us that its converse is 
entitled to equal credit. The best feature in the principle of seniority, 
as adapted to the Navy, is the occasional protection it affords to me- 
ritorious officers of fortune ; but it has already been shown, that since 
its introduction, successive Orders in Council have vested the Admiralty 
with such ample powers of selection, as to leave the form shorn of 
much of the substance of the compensatory virtue ; of which assertion 
almost every flag promotion has afforded instances. These powers have 
sometimes been rendered subservient to the advancement of objects of 
official favour, some of whom did not possess even the negative claim 
of mediocrity ; this, however, comprised only half the evil : for, in a 
similar vein of indiscriminating indifference to desert, officers of high 
pretensions have been set aside. 

Sis present Majesty restored several officers to the active list, to 
which some less deserving were advanced when the former were ex- 
cluded. Two of these had seen severe service in command of ships of 
the' line; one of them had, besides, been as distinguished a frigate 
captain as any of his standing. On the contrary, one of the included, 
while a captain, had never been out of soundings.* While such capri- 
cious selections obtained, high desert, when involuntarily placed in^ re- 
tirement, must have felt aggrieved, but certainly not degraded : for the 
individual conferred honour upon the* place assigned to him, and might 
reasonably doubt which assemblage contained the most honourable 
company. The formation of the grades of flag-officers must ever be 
of paramount importance ; and this consideration is greatly enhanced 
at present, when, in consequence of the long duration of peace, ad- 
vancement has necessarily, been tardy, — a necessity much aggravated by 
the imperfect system upon which such promotion has been conducted. 
It has happened, however, that the interval between post-rank and a 
flag has been longer than at present ; for, as late as 1742, Lestock 
obtained the latter after being thirty-six years a captain : but such inter- 
missions have always been followed by constant augmentations of our 
establishments, which were progressively increased until 1815, when 
they !«ad attained an unparalleled magnitude, which it seems scarcely 
probable they will ever resume. 

Thus, the maximum number of officers having been reachecUabout 
that period, there are now, and for many yeftgs will be, a greater pro- 
portion of* aged officers than at any former time. The physical un- 
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fitness, therefore, of the great majority of the flag-officers and senior 
captains for active service will daily become more apparent? ami even 
novf of the eminent men among the former, whose names have been 
bulwarks under which a nation reposed, how few remain, ancl in what 
condition ? Perhaps of those who are physically most effective, bat 
few from talents or experience are capable of assuming highly re- 
sponsible commands;. for, whilst promotion is Conducted subject to the 
defects already noticed, it is pretty well understood that, although a 
strict interpretation of the existing regulations may entitle an officer to 
his flag, other considerations frequently interfere to decide upon hia 
fitness to hoist it. The efficiency of nag-officers cannot remain un- 
affected by long absence from habitual employments, and especially as 
regards those of them who for many years were unemployed in the 
previous rank. 

In default of preponderating influence, long and uninterrupted in- 
activity is sometimes urged in bar of giving a port command : by what 
kind of reasoning then can it be maintained that in an office of infinitely 
higher trust, — the command of a fleet, — a similar disqualification' shall 
not have proportionate weight? If it be alleged that this office is 
independent of the comparatively trifling details attached to the com- 
mand of a private' ship, the plea supposes a call to higher duties, 
requiring more matured judgment, truly, Gut not less vigour of cha- 
racter, or extensive professional knowledge ; and it were needless here 
to recall to the minds of our readers the examples with which our naval 
annals teem, of sheer personal qu^ities, (we allude not lo courage 
alone,) on the part of a leader, having proved the salvation of an enter- 
prise. 

The senior captains being in a predicament differing but slightly ftpm 
that of their superiors, it cannot be questioned that, at no distant period, 
an ample clearing of their list must take place, in order to reach the 
tough material of which sea-going admirals are made : for, although 
bravery and skill of a high order abound among these veterans, these 
qualities might be neutralized in producing decisive results, if united 
with the palpable prostration of animal strength, which so frequently 
follows a change of habits or of climate at an advanced age. If to the 
age of fifty, when perhaps we paid off our last ship, or obtained our 
flag, be added ten or fifteen years passed in the tranquil enjoyment of 
the high degree of domestic comfort that commonly pertains to those 
stations, an individual at the end *>f these terms may be capable of 
estimating very fairly his ability to jog on to a much greater age in such 
an easy berth. Moreover, his own “ report .of survey ” of his fitness 
to resume active employment will, in many instances, especially if he 
has been a smart fellow, be equally flattering. 

Alas ! poor human nature 1 Archbishops of Granada, and British 
Admirals, — incongruous as their juxtaposition may appear, — will com- 
monly think alike on this matter ; and one of the latter, with whom alone # 
we are concerned, might not err gravely, as regards a peace command, 
whicE at home is always exercised from the shore, and abroad is mostly 
passed in port and on shore : but if his capability were to be tested by 
the mental anxiety and bodily fatigue inseparable from Brest, Texel, 
or Toufon, winter blockactas, or Bay or Atlantic cruises, — if his motions 
were to be accompanied *by the .music of holystones and cataracts,— 
appropriate, and even romhntic, as the thing; may read, its # effects on his 
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ear woul£, with other and manifold annoyances, lfead him to curse the 
“ ill-weaved ambition ” that led him from his peaceful home, aqd yrould 
painfully e prove his estimate to have been delusive. 

It is admitted that aged sea officers have Berved with distinction;* but 
in most of su$h instances the individuals, exclusive of possessing robust 
constitutions, like St.Vincent, Cornwallis, 4he admirable Cbllingwood, and 
others, had scarcely dbffed their harness during their public career, — 
wherein consists the difference between such persons and those of whom 
we have latterly treated : or, in other words, it is that between un- 
relaxed and long-dormant energies. Assuming the continuance of 
peace, it is therefore evident, that if in the meantime the -efficiency of 
the Navy is to be maintained, and its government conducted by the 
existing gradations of authority, that some measure of a very strong 
nature must be enforced to secure an effective succession of the latter. 
Contemplating, however, a rupture that would call for a powerful de- 
monstration of our naval strength, a simultaneous departure from the 
established system of promotion would become imperative. In either 
case, the expectations of many old and deserving captains must be dis- 
appointed. 

In close connexion with the foregoing remarks, we now proceed to 
another part of the subject. The opinion is generally unpopular, but 
satisfied of its propriety and adaptation to the peculiar constitution of 
the Navy, we hesitate not to avow that, while promotion to flags is 
regulated as at present, and making due reservation for the claims 
arising from long and meritorious#service, we are earnest advocates for 
judiciously bestowed early promotion to the rank of captain ; and, 
chiefly, from what we regard as the absolute necessity of the case: for 
one of three things must inevitably happen, — either that rank must 
very frequently be conferred upon younger men than even the present 
rules sanction, a change on many accounts to be deprecated, or the 
next rank must be attained by a much quicker process than at present ; 
or, lastly, in future wars our fleets will be commanded by commanders. 
Moreover, other considerations have impressed a vUuc upon the practice 
in our eyes ; for it is worthy of particular remark, that a considerable 
proportion of our most eminent naval chiefs were boy captain ?, which 
the annexed tabular view of their career exhibits : — 


Names. 

Born. 

Captain. 

Age. 

R.-Adm. 

Age. 

Anson . . 

1697 

1724 

27 

1744 

47 

Hawke . . 

1705 

1734 

29 

1747 

42 

Boscawen . 

1711 

1737 

25* 

, , 

35 

Rodney • • 

1718 

1742 

24 

1759 

41 

Keppel . . 

1725 

1744 

19} 

1762 

37 

Howe , . • 

. . 

1746 

21 

1770 

45 

Duncan • . 

1731 

1761 

30 

1789 

58 

Jervis . • 

1734 

1760 

26 

1787 

53 

Collingwood 

1750 

■TCTi 

30 

1799 

! 49 

Saumurez . 

1757 

mmm 

24 

1801 

44 

Nelson . . 

1758 


20} 

1797 

39 


At thi&time, some of these officers would Bb considered boy admirals 
—we sincerely wiph there was a succession of such in prospect. The 
tabic shows, that Keppel obtained poBt-rank at an earlier age than any 
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other officer nafned therein/ We are ignorant where he served all his 
time as midshipman ; but as he accompanied Anson round the world in 
that capacity, he enjoyed the best opportunity the period afforded for 
learhing his duty. Nelson is the next youngest, and few captainB of 
his # age, when he became one, had partaken of so great a •variety of 
employment, — a mercantile and an Arctic voyage, — the command of a 
tender, — besides a regular service in several classes of 1 ships of war. 
From these phases of nauticaP life he gathered tljpt thorough knowledge, 
not only of seamanship, but also of the peculiar character of seamen, to 
the happy combination of whiefi, with his kindness of disposition, the 
lalismanic influence of his name among them may partly be ascribed. 
He was not more than twenty-six, when he was involved in the affair 
of the American clandestine trade, in the West Indies ; and it was in 
this perplexity, when opposed by all the public authorities, his own 
commander-in-chief, and the whole of the inhabitants, that he displayed 
the high degree of moral courage, which alone evinced the native great- 
ness of his mind. 

We will now quote the name of an officer, for whose memory our- 
selves, in common with the profession, entertain unfeigned respect, but 
whose case we have a just right to review. One of the most re- 
markable, and, in its issue, happy instances of early promotion, occurred 
in the person of Sir Henry Ilotham, of whom there is an interesting 
notice in No. LXXIl. of this Journal, •from which we derive the 
following particulars and extract, the latter "being somewhat coinci- 
dent with our opinion: — “ His age and acquirements pointed him 
out as one of the admirals who, in a future war, must assume a high 
and important command.” Sir Henry was posted at eighteen , after an # 
actual sea service of only four years, exclusive of time passed at the 
Naval College. This good fortune, however, is not unexampled ; for 
there is at least one officer living, who was similarly successful, nearly 
two years ^earlier, and several who were quite as fortunate; and after 
the .lapse of a few yearB, it will be to some of these that the active 
guardianship of the naval interests of the country must be committed, 
unless measures be adopted which shall be framed in the spirit of such 
as are herein humbly advocated. Sir Henry obtained his flag at thirty- 
eight, and, at fifty-seven, died nearly at the head of the vice-admirals. 
Now, in this case, excepting the«post step, this rapidity of advancement 
was most desirable on public grounds, an end which we hope to see 
consulted by less objectionable means, when this matter shall be more 
rationally arranged. # 

Continuing this subject, it is well remembered that in the late war, 
after the sinking wreck of the Guerrifcre was surrendered to her gigantic 
’ adversary, much ungenerous absurdity was 'vented upon the youth of 
the gallant Dacres, who was then about twenty-three, and whose 
defence of that ship reflected far more honour upon him than her 
capture did upon his opponent ; for, if the fame of the American Navy 
attains to half its vaunted destinies, it must be by triumphs, before which 
those of that struggle will be lightly touched by historians. When, 
however, the Endymion captured the President, the same discerning cen- 
sors, who, in the former case, had been so lavish of blame, nowieaped 
grateful commendations upon the brave and persevering Hope, who waa 
posted at about twenty-^vo. Captain Broke obtained that step between 
two and three years later than the term last mentioned ; qjnd although 
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not a young man when lie performed his chivalrous exploit, we. contend 
that the objections' to the much- abused early promotion, so fur as they 
are well founded, hold good both in this and in the previously named 
instance. Numerous other examples in the Navy might be adwuefed in 
support gf our views of this subject, and also of the humiliating truth 
concerning human judgment, that, in awarding praise or censure, 0 the 
decision is mainly influenced by success or failure. 

Turn we now to oth^r fields for the successful display of courage and 
talents, in youthful leaders. In the military service, — Charles XII., 
Marlborough, Wolfe, Washington, Wellington ; as a statesman, Pitt ; 
and last in the enumeration, although first in both capacities, in the 
magnitude, variety, and good fortune that attended most of his under- 
takings — Napoleon, and the splendid galaxy of generals produced by 
the French Revolution, most of whom, while very young men, rendered 
important services. Against these, as aged commanders of eminence, 
we can adduce only Suwarolf, Wurmser, KutusofT, and Bluclicr, who, 
distinguished as they were, must lose by the comparison, except the first 
and last named. 

We are of opinion that an active professional noviciate supplies 
opportunities, which, if embraced, will sufficiently qualify average talents 
for early promotion, which is only really dangerous when bestowed 
upon individuals who have neglected such opportunities, or whose ser- 
vice in the subordinate grades has been passed chiefly in the stagnant 
employments of nearly stationary and crowded flag-ships, where the 
aristocratic youth “ most do congregate,” and also in slops of the line 
generally ; both of which descriptions of ships, during peace, are com- 
monly much less at sea than others, and do not at any time afford so 
good a school as these latter for acquiring a knowledge of the essential 
and almost infinitely varied duties of the profession : for, besides the 
manifold services upon which the smaller ships of war are employed, 
the duty on board of them is conducted within a much narrower com- 

E ass than in large ones, and the observation of the “ lone chieftain ** 
cing concentrated upon a smaller number of individuals, even the* idle 
and indifferent must, of necessity, make some show of activity and at- 
tention, which will not be utterly barren of future benefit to themselves. 

As a slight illustration of part of the last sentence, vve will state, that 
lately vve happened to be in a coffee-room at an out- port, where one of 
the description of ships first alluded to was fitting for foreign service : 
two of her lieutenants, very young men, entered, conversing upon their 
individual outfits, and one said he had “ a capital bridle and saddle ! M 
Shades of naval heroes ! did these expressions refer to bowline bridles, 
or to the spanker-boom saddle ? No, indeed, the articles mentioned 
were doubtless some of Guffe’s best ! The obsolete system nf what 
might with propriety have been termed juvenile advancement, if not 
authorized by law, wa$ pretty extensively sanctioned by custom, and 
even by the example of some commanders in chief, who, unless their 
own connections wej*e interested, could descant largely upon the neces- 
sity of more ripened knowledge in the candidates. An opinion, how- 
ever, became prevalent, that a large proportion of the favoured clUss 
enforced a more rigorous system ot discipline than was found necessary 
with crews commanded by faore experienced, if not by older heads. 
This imputed tendency to harshnfrss^yas not difficult to account for: 
some offyhese officers had not passed half tRoir previous time in the 
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navy on ship-board, and some who had done so messed with papa 
in the cabin — as if •roughing it with their equals was not the beBt 
medium through which to acquire a knowledge of the characters of those 
they \$er€ so soon to govern. 

Tipis defectively informed in this material part of their duty, it was 
not unreasonable that, during the short time they were lieutenants, they 
should despise 4heir lot, although to a genuine middy such a transition 
is one from every species of discomfort to a little jfciradisc ; or that when 
these holiday and carpet knights were farther advanced, some of them 
wielded their authority with a harsh contempt of aught beneath them. 
These rational objections to investing very young men with great power 
over the happjness of those whom they rufed, have been much weakened 
by tbe successive and ameliorating changes which since about 18 L2 
have been introduced both into the law and practice of naval discipline, 
and which have deprived that system of the well-founded terrors with 
which it was previously surrounded ; when, indeed, the authority of a 
commander of a ship of war had little other limitation for its temperate 
exercise than the mere chance that he might be of a humane and reflect- 
tive (lisj)osition. 

We must, however, render justice to all, and inasmuch as a popular 
despot deserves more credit for mild rule, than a limited monarch who 
possesses much inferior authority, so do those paternal officers, and 
there were many, including some of the best fn the service, who m their 
day exercised despotic power lor good purposes, deserve higher praise 
than those who subsequently have been debarred by law from the com- 
mission of aggravated tyranny. The ill odour of the by-gone severities 
is still current in the yarns of veteran seamen, and until that generation 
shall have passed away, these narrations will in future wars exercise a 
baneful influence upon voluntary enlistment ; for the facility with which 
the fifteen thousand men now required to man the navy arc raised has 
not blinded u» to the difficulties that would attend the attainment of a 
happy result of the experiment of procuring perhaps tenfold that num- 
ber, and under prospective circumstances infinitely less favourable than 
the present to the ease and comfort of the man of-war’s-man, who, 
indeed, is one of the happiest of the King’s subjects. The restrictions 
on a commander’s power now meet and check him in many points that 
were formerly quite unguarded ; indeed, very nearly enough has been 
done in this respect, for it is not possible, or perhaps even desirable, 
entirely to tie up the hands of an agent who is frequently exposed to 
unforeseen contingencies, requiring psoinpt and decisive management. 

For some time before an effectual check was interposed, public 
opinion had been arrayed against the abuses of early promotion ; and 
even at head-quarters it was found necessary to check the competition , 
for the good things of the service, which certain individuals obtained by 
such ca»y sacrifices of convenience, and upon the credit of such slightly 
developed merit: hence, the regulations which since about 1806 have 
governed promotion to the ranks of Commander and Captain, the full 
intention of which, however, unfortunately does not appear to have been 
carrie <T into force until 1827. These regulations wisely permit ‘the 
attainment of the rank of Captain as soon after the age of twenty-two 
as interest or singular merit can effect, and that term is a year longer 
than is required for eligibility to b&omc premier. A yQunkef VfUo 
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enters the navy at thirteen (which he may do now wfth more safety to 
his morals, and a better chance of his school education being improved, 
than at any former period) must therefore pass nearly ten y^ars inter- 
mediary to becoming a captain ; and if he possess the requisite interest 
to compass that end, and be kept going in the crack appointments, 
which the sfeme means will procure, he must be dull indeed if such a 
probation do not qualify him for the enlarged sphere ofduties of perma- 
nent rank. 

Finally, in defence of early promotion when bestowed upon duly pre- 
pared candidates, it may be urged, that men of generous temperament 
and of elevated ambition, on finding themselves at an early age in situ- 
ations of great trust, will tax their abilities to the utmost in order to 
prove themselves worthy of the large confidence reposed in them ; and 
such noble aspirations, when nursed by the energy and love of entcr- 

S rise natural at that period of life, can hardly fail of leading to personal 
istinction, if not to splendid public consequences. 

With regard to the prompt reward of merit, and the unshackled 
power of dispensing promotion in the French service, it appears by the 
article in this Journal, from which we have already quoted, that “ Ad- 
miral Lalande,.now in command of the French squadron in the Mediter- 
ranean, was a midshipman in 1809 !** It is doubtless remembered, that 
at Navarin, the Capitainqde fregate, Ilugon, highly distinguished him- 
self : he has recently served in the above sea, as a Rear-Admiral ! The 
Lieutenant de vaisseau, Mackau, who in 18 1 1 captured the English Alac- 
rity, haB been a Rear-Admiral several years ! his advancement being pro- 
bably referable to that event: the French government thu^ paving an un- 
designed homage to our established naval superiority ; for that deed was 
almost the only one performed by their navy during the war, to which 
unqualified praise must be awarded as the verdict of rigid investigation. 
Of course, the above officers are personally more active and energetic 
tlian perhaps any of ours of corresponding rank, for ytoutli and blue 
veins will have it,” against greater experience in a shattered and 
paralyzed frame. 

With a high feeling of respect collectively for the individuals who 
compose the Captains* list, let us now glance ft the stock of activity 
and of energy which it contains ^for the earliest conversion into the 
description of flag-officers wljo carried us successfully through the war, 
and not mere automata, to be moved by smart flag-captains. Exa- 
mining the first year, viz. 1802, we find that the great majority are 
nearly seventy years old — there may be a few under sixty, but this 
extensive promotion having been one of service rather than of interest, 
contains fewer early posted captains than any subsequent year until 
1814, when a similar wiping off of an old score took places there arc 
nearly sixty of thepe officers, and although there is only one precedent 
of a single promotion conducted in the usual manner, that embraced 
that number, yeyt, if the next should include the entire year, it will not 
(combining professional with physical ability) Bupply a dozen effective 
Rear-Admirals. 

'Xet us now eee how it will fare with Admiral Lalande's English 
contemporaries, the most fortunate of whom we cannot suppose to have 
been posted sooner than 1812; faking as the basis in casting their 
horoscope the promotions during the ped^e, the turn of these officers 
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will arrive in 1870, when the youngest of them, who cannot legally 
have been posted until he was twenty-two, (for earlier advancement had 
then ceafed,) will be exactly fourscore, an age which renders it useless 
for m3 to speculate upon that which may have been attained ^by their 
elders of the same standing. We think we have show^ that, in all 
periods of our ifaval history, th% constant infusion of a fair proportion of 
very youthful officers into the mass of captains, dbjectionable as it may 
have been on some grounds before it was properly regulated, has pro- 
duced the wholesome effect of providing as constant a succession of 
young and valuable flag-officers : this, we think, will be universally con- 
ceded. The .supply, however, even as aBove qualified, has now nearly 
ceased ; latterly, for motives of economy, deference to ill-founded public 
prejudices, and an unprecedented competition — the last resulting chiefly 
from the elevation of the intellectual character of the service, and the 
improved treatment and greater refinement of the inferior grades : we 
pray, nevertheless, that “ belay” of the refinement may soon be piped. 
These circumstances have conspired to defer the acquisition of post- 
rank much beyond* the official term of eligibility ; and it may safely be 
asserted, that within the last six years that step has not been obtained 
* by more than six individuals so young respectively as twenty-five, and 
these have been by far the most fortunate, although not invariably the 
highest in civil rank of their contemporaries' in the race for preferment. 
This retardation is chiefly to be regretted in its remote but certain con- 
sequences upon the succession above-mentioned, which may be antici- 
pated from the fact, that forty-one was the mean age at which the other 
captains were promoted within the same period. So important, and it 
would appear generally unobserved a change in the composition of that 
grade, with respect to one of its necessary elements, must eventually 
lead to the introduction of countervailing alterations in the mode of 
their future advancement : we much doubt, therefore, whether any pro- 
jects of the nature of those we shall now submit, possess value, other- 
wise than as temporary expedients. 

Having thus endeavoured to show that some extraordinary measure 
is inevitable, time and expediency alone influencing its introduction ; 
and further, that the principle of seniority has been so much damaged in 
its past use, and is bo inapplicable fo present circumstances, as to invite 
suspension at least, if not abolition, in order to admit restorative alter- 
ations, — the next point for consideration is the choice of a course that 
will lead to the desired end by inflicting the least pain upon the feelings 
and injury to the pecuniary interests of those whom it may affect. 
Several years ago it was currently reported that the Admiralty did pri- 
vately caftse to be submitted to individual Captains of the senior hun- 
dred several schemes of retirement, proceeding upon the principle of 
the sale of their commissions ; but it would appear that these offers 
were not deemed equivalent to the required sacrifice. A due appre- 
ciation may readily be extended to the excess of proud feeling, which t 
on *be part of some df those officers may have dictated such a mani- 
festation of distaste. To attain a flag lias ever operated as a powerful 
stimulus to exertions that deserved one, and nothing can justify its being 
withheld but the assumed overwhelming necessity which will daily be 
aggravated by the postponement of h remedy. This, however moulded, 
will cause more or less of dissatisfaction, although, if it be? properly 
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adjusted, but trifling pecuniary loss need be sustained by those who 
may fall within its compass. Each party is required to yield something 
for the public good ; and starting upon this understanding, wictfnceive 
that tffis following scheme is so shaped as to strike a just balance 
between the necessities of the service on the one hand, and the fair 
expectations of the Vice and Rear-Admirals, and the senior Captains, on 
the other. We therefore suggest that the alteration in the advancement 
of Admirals, proposed in the beginning of this article, be first adopted, 
as it will limit very narrowly the amount of injury to the ultimate pro- 
spects of the least distinguished of the retiring Captains now entitled to 
active flags, few of whom, it is presumed, would become eligible to the 
highest grade of that rank. 

Secondly, Issue new regulations for promotion to active flags, based 
upon a higher service-qualification, and one respecting age. 

Thirdly, Arrange the promotion and retirement of the senior hundred 
and fifty Captains, accompanying the measure with a government oiler 
to purchase the commissions of any of that grade : we think tins oiler 
would be acceded to gladly by some Captains with numerous families. 

Fourthly, Create a retired list for Vice-Admirals, and place upon it 
those set aside in the promotion of Admirals, with a half- pay to men of 
all of those grades : this half-pay, however, to be enjoyed by those 
only who now fill the former' rank ; others, on being set aside, are to 
continue in the receipt of their proper half-pay. Place also upon this 
list the Captains who' are qualified under the present regulations for 
active flags, but who will not be eligible under the new ones ; these 
officers to receive a half-pay, the mean of that of active Vice and Rear- 
Admirals. The reasons for these pecuniary distinctions we consider 
to be sufficiently obvious : — in both cases where a medium hall-pay is 
proposed, it is in the nature of a compensation for a sacrifice, in adjust- 
ing which (to speak vulgarly), “the difference is split** between the 
public and the other parties; the interests of the latter, wc grant, will 
have been invaded, but, we also contend, necessarily for those of the 
former; moreover, neither of the increased charges arc permanent. 
The remainder of the one hundred and fifty will be disposed of upon 
the existing retired lists in the usual manner. The following scheme 
partially conduces to the same end, 1 and offers less scope for the unjust 
exercise of official partiality : — operating upon the same number, at 
once set aside upon the retired lists all who, in the ordinary course of 
succession, with reference to their past services, would be placed thereon : 
this will reduce the candidates for the active list to about half ; of these 
retain for that distinction about one-fifth, to be determined by lot ; and 
in order to defeat the injustice of fortune towards any trulj valuable 
officers, the Admiralty should reserve the power of restoring five of the 
unfortunates to their proper places in the active list : the privilege 
could scarcely be abused ; for, relieving the captain’s list, this plan 
would be as effectual as the other ; but the active flag-officers whom it 
* would retain would not be of so long an average age as the former 
plan would secure ; thus failing in what we regard as one of the chief 
advantages to be sought. 0 13y either course, a considerable additional 
expense would be incurred, but it would be of easy explanation, that 
the difference against the finances w&uld be amply compensated by the 
incrcasedteflfciency of the navy. These may seem startling proposals, 
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but if they be deliberately reflected upon in connexion with the forego- 
ing consideration s, artd clear of the bias of private interest,— if those 
concerned will dispassionately weigh their advanced years, consequent 
infirmitiei, and, as regards most of them, their long absence frpm ser- 
vice, against the doubtful prospect of obtaining an active flag, and the 
almost infinitely more doubtful chance of seeing it divide? the breeze; 
then will the patriotic desire of .aiding to renovate a noble profession, 
which, in its superior grades, we think we have *shown to be verging 
rapidly into a decrepitude that may prove fatal to its ancient renown, 
reconcile them to the necessity of such interference. 

It may be urged against the application of a remedy on a scale of 
such magnitude and expense, that sufficient means are extant in the 
existing retired lists ; we concede the force of the objection as applied 
to ordinary circumstances, but as the actual condition of the classes 
treated upon in numbers, and in growing inefficiency, is unprecedented, 
such a conjuncture more than excuses a departure from usage. More- 
over, it must be borne in mind, that the custom of the service regarding 
promotion, for the last half century, has been of so liberal a character, 
that reasonable expectations of regular advancement have been excited 
among many, whom it may be deemed expedient to place in an honour- 
able inactivity : it would, therefore, be inconsistent with the national 
liberality to insist too rigorously upon the literal fulfilment of an un- 
questionable power while a medium course is open, which, if it have not 
the effect of pleasing all parties, is at least the method that is most 
compatible with conflicting interests, and, at the same time, is worthy 
of the nation which requires such an oblation to its welfare. The list 
of captains, thus dealt with, would be considerably relieved from the 
old age and bodily infirmity with which, as with the incubus, it is op- 
pressed, and would retain the young (alas ! how few!) and middle- 
aged, who, to the possession of prime physical strength, combine a 
high average ''of professional experience, much of it gained in war. 
The grade would be simultaneously advanced, and many of its mem- 
bers, able in every sense, would be brought within the terms of stand- 
ing required for eligibility to certain commands ; thus enlarging for 
the Admiralty the field of selection of peculiar talents and acquirements 
for special services. Moreover, the reduction of the present number 
would proportionately diminish competition for employment, which is 
now- 60 pressing from candidates powerfully backed by past services 
and by private influence, as to embarrass airy naval administration, 
actuated by the purest motives in dispensing its comparatively trifling 
patronage. The somewhat profuse manner in which this rank was 
bestowed during some years of the peace having been checked by 
wholesome limitations, the list, once restored to a sound condition by 
the proposed reduction, would be kept numerically adapted to the neces- 
sities of the service ; with the prospective advantage to the rising gene- 
ration, that, in the event of war, that step might be (dispensed much 
more liberally than could be done viewing its present plethora. In 
conclusion, the benq/its of these salutary acts would not be confined to 
their immediate objects, but would indirectly pervade and invig<ftr£te 
every branch of the profession, inspiring zeal? hope, and renewed mo- 
tives for exertion. . 



THIS TNDIAN ARMY. 
f No. I. 

\ f . 

We feave for some time been anxious to bring before the notice of 
our readers the views of able and experienced men on the subject of the 
Indian armyt$ and it gives us great pleasure to have at last opened out 
a channel of information of which, though prohibited from disclosing 
names, we may venture to say that it is excellent. The following paper 
we give exactly as we have received St. Doubtless, the more inquisitive 
in such matters will perceive that the writer is not a soldier of to-day : 
his notions are those of one who has spent a lifetime in India ; and 
hence we have in them several points brought forward, of which some 
no longer exist as grounds of complaint, while others may be said to 
be unavoidable. Neither do we hold ourselves responsible for his opi- 
nions throughout. But his paper will be read, we sus])ect, with great 
interest ; and if it draw from our friends of the Indian army dispas- 
sionate reply and discussion, one great object which we have in view 
will be served. 

It is our intention to resume the enquiry in various Bhapes, according 
as opportunities and leisure present theniselveB. 


The native army is thd great instrument by which our dominions in 
India are maintained, and as long as its attachment continues there is 
little danger of those dominions being wrested from us by any com- 
bination of the native powers. The consideration, therefore, of the 
condition of this army, and of the means by which its services to the 
state may best be secuicd, are objects, beyond all others connected with 
our Indian policy, of the most paramount importance. In entering 
upon this subject, it will be necessary in the first place, to enquire into 
the situation of the Company’s European officers, as upon’them depends 
not only the discipline, but the loyally of the native troops. Every 
person at all conversant with Indian affairs knows that discontents have 
occasionally prevailed among the Company’s officers. These discon- 
tents may be traced to various sources : to the slowness of promotion , 
to the preference given to his Majesty’s officers in appointments to the 
higher commands ; to the inadequacy of allowances to the superior 
officers, and to the extinction almost of even the hope of ever being 
able to return with a competency to their native country. In the dawu 
of the Company’s power in India, the extension of territory and the 
demaud for a military force outran the formation of a regular army ; 
so that many of their officers were men who looked only to the sudden 
acquisition of wealth, and who, from the wonderful revolutions in which 
they had been engaged, having had more opportunities than any army 
before them of gratifying this passion, were ready to resist every mea- 
sure which aimed at reducing their allowances within reasonable bounds. 
To this cause chiefly, supported by a similar spirit among the civil 
servants of the Company, may be ascribed the mutiny of the Bengal 
officers in 1766 against the government of Lord Clive. 

Under the Madras Presidency, where the increase of our territory 
had been much slower, and where there had scarcely ever been any 
field for acquiring fortunes rapidly the subject of allowances was never 
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even talked of as a grievance until the invasion of the Carnatic in 1780, 
by Hyder Ally, when It was first brought into discussion from the cir- 
cumstances of the allowance of the Bengal officers being higlier than 
those of Tiis Majesty and the Madras army with whom they weyj serv- 
ing iA the same camp. However desirous the Madras officers might 
have been of obtaining similar allowances, no steps were taken for this 
purpose, because they were in general conscious that they had no well- 
founded claims to them, and because their attention was diverted from 
them to what was more generally felt as a serious grievance ; namely, 
their uniform supercession by his Majesty’s officers. 

At this period the Company’s army b^ its constitution had only a 
very few officers above the rank of Captain. It might be called an 
army of subalterns, for in all the native infantry there was but one 
captain to each battalion, by whom it waB commanded. This, however, 
as long as there were no King’s troops in India, gave no uneasiness to 
the Company’s officers; for while the rank gave them command, they 
cared very little whether the designation was captain or colonel. But 
in the course of Ilyder’s invasion and the following yearB, when the 
King’s troops first 'began to form a part of the Indian army, the want 
•of rank was felt as a serious evil, for all the commandants of native 
battalions, comprising most of the Company’s oldest and best officers, 
were commanded by the youngeBt captains in Jus Majesty’s service. 

The feelings of discontent excited by a superccssion so extraordinary, 
were kept down by the active operations of war, and by the hope that 
on its conclusion most of the King’s troops would be sent home. 

These hopes were in some degree realized on the termination of hos- 
tilities in 1784 by the recall of several regiments to Europe, and in the 
first few years which immediately followed, the discontents on account 
of rank considerably subsided. They were revived in 1788 and com- 
municated to % thc Bengal and Bombay armies by the measures of send- 
ing out four additional regimentB to India, and distributing them among 
the three residencies. The war with Tippoo Sultan, which Boon after 
followed, brought together the armies of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, 
in the same camp uflder Lord Cornwallis, where they had full time to 
see a*id feel that their inferior rank unavoidably excluded them from 
most of the superior commands which they had heretofore been accus- 
tomed to hold. These feelings were nc^ diminished by the return of 
peace : they were increased both in Bengal and at Bombay, by a grow- 
ing establishment of King’s troops permanently stationed at both these 
settlements as well as at Madras. 

It was generally acknowledged by the Company's officers, that the 
evil aros^ principally from the different organisation of the King’s and 
Company's armies ; for that even without supposing any bias unfavour- 
able to them in a commander-in-chief, never selected from their own 
body, the very structure of their own army, almost destitute of the 
higher ranks of officers, must unavoidably place them gn most occasions 
under the orders of the King’s. • 

An adequate remetfy it was thought could only be found by new 
modelling the army, and giving it a greater proportion of the higher 
ranks. With the view of obtaining this rSform, committees of corre- 
spondence were formed at the principal military stations, whose exist- 
ence could not fail to shake subordination. 
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Agents were sent home, and their discussions With the authorities 
in this qountry terminated in the arrangement of f796. 

This measure was received with universal satisfaction, because it 
gave %\\p Company’s army nearly the same proportion of captains and 
field-officers to the superior ranks as in his Majesty’s service ; Raised 
the captains at once to the rank of field-officers, the senior subalterns to 
that of captains, placed the lieutenant-colonels beyond the rank of super- 
cession, and in form at last elevated the whole Company's army to the 
level of the King’s in regard to the rank of its officers. The experience 
of a very few years, however,, demonstrated that the sanguine expect- 
ations which they had cherished of a rapid improvement in their con- 
dition were altogether illusory. It was soon perceived,* that though 
they had gained rank they had gained nothing in the point of command 
-—that from the increasing number of King’s troops, the slowness of 
their own promotion, the superior interest, and sometimes the superior 
qualification of his Majesty’s officers — from attaining rank before their 
constitutions were broken by age and service — the great object of their 
ambition was still as seldom as ever to fall to their lot. It was also 
discovered, that with respect to emolument their situation had been 
rendered much worse than before, because the great expense of the aug- 
mented establishment of European officers compelled Government to 
curtail or abolish almost eyery advantage of which commanding officers 
had formerly been in possession. The command of a native corps, 
though held with no higher rank than that of captain, had formerly 
enabled the possessor within a reasonable time to retire with a com- 
petency to his native country. 

Previous to the arrangements of 1796, reckoning the number of 
officers of the native and European corps together, there were little 
more than twelve Bteps between the youngest ensign and the command 
of a native corps ; there are now forty-four steps to the rank of colonel, 
and twenty-two to that of lieutenant-colonel. On the Madras esta- 
blishment, where promotion has been rather quicker than at Bengal, 
the youngest colonel commanding a regiment has been thirty-five years 
in the service. c 

If .we consider the advantages he had above those who now follow 
him — that the establishment of officers to a corps was small, that we 
were engaged in long and frequent wars, that our territories were pro- 
digiously extended, and our army nearly doubled, and that with all 
these aids to accelerate promotion, he was so long in rising to his pre- 
sent rank, we cannot calculate that*officers now entering the service can 
obtain a regiment in less than forty-five years, or even the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel in less* than thirty. Even when this rank attained, 
it leads to nothing beyond the miserable prospect of retiring with a 
broken constitution pn the full-pay of 365/. per annum. It is only by 
getting a regiment that an officer can with any degree of comfort retire 
to his native country ; but the rise to the rank which confers it is too 
, slow to make him look forward to it as an object to compensate for his 
long and suboniinate service. The vast distance at* which it is placed, 
and t tlie conviction that no talent, no exertions of his own, can shorten 
it by a single day, make if so obscurely seen as to darken, rather than 
brighten his prospect. The senioi; officers who have not regiments 
must remain from necessity in India, subjected to the mortification of 
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seeing the commands of most importance intrusted to King's oficen 
of equal rank, not from partiality, out from their being younger men 
and fi|ter for the duty. 

The dtecers actually in charge of corps, by the diminutioiwof tlmir 
allowances, and by being now more seldom employed than formerly in 
distinguished commands, have lost in the eyes both #f the junior 
European officers and of the native troops much f of that respect which 
they once enjoyed. The younger part of the European regimental 
officers, seeing their commandants obliged to give way to his Majesty’s 
officers in almost every situation where honour is to be acquired, and 
knowing that after the longest course of service their own case will be 
no better, have lost the very hope of, distinction, and with it the most 
powerful incentive to honourable exertion. 

From these causes, therefore, the Company’s officers may be regarded 
as a body without the most essential part of discipline— that of respect 
and subordination between the higher and lower ranks ; and as a body 
discontented and sullen, in which ambition itself, having no object, is 
almost extinct; and we ought to remember that with ambition dies 
also all military spirit. 

. The Company’s army is now hastening rapidly to that state, and if 
we would avert the evil we must return to the old system in principle, 
and as much as possible in degree. We must quicken promotion by 
augmenting the number of officers in the higher, and diminishing that 
of those in the lower Tanks. We must render the situation of officers 
commanding native corps more respectable by higher allowances nnd 
a larger Bhare of authority than they now possess ; we must remove, as 
far as may be practicable, all distinctions betwpen the King's and 
Company's officers, and we must elevate the Company’s service by 
making their officers virtually, as well as in form, eligible to every offiee 
in India to which those of his Majesty can be appointed, and eligible 
also, after attaining a certain rank, to employment in Europe, or any part 
of the world. 

It is evident from what has been said, that some of the most mate- 
rial improvements retfuired cannot be accomplished under the present 
organization of the Company's army. If -military considerations alone 
regulated the formation of armies, ij would not be difficult to ascertain 
what kind of army would be the best adapted to Indian service. 

In this view, then, the best army would he such a one as the Indian 
army formerly was : the whole, both European and natives, one army 
under the Company, receiving temporary aid in ware from the King. 
The constitution of this army as formed by Lord Clive, composed of 
Europeans and natives intimately united, by admitting the interchange 
of European au d native corps, made the whole a European army. This 
system introduced by chance in some degree, but uts excellence con- 
firmed by experience, might have been improved in its details, but suf- 
fered by every deviation from its original principle. . The next bes-t 
army would he such a one as existed previous to the arrangements of 
179 §* a native army under the Company, with a body of Europeans 
attached to it, in nearly the same proportion as in former periods^ or 
about one thousand Europeans to ten thousand native troops, and ah 
auxiliary force of King's troops stationed in India. 

The worst army is such a one as we now have. ’ A native aijvty with- 
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out Europeans, or, vvliat is the Bame thing, so small a portion as not to 
influence its character, and a separate European army of King’s troops, 
such a dative army must, from the very nature of things, be always dis- 
contented, and, from the convulsions to which it is liable, must occa- 
sionally'expose the state to danger. The reduction of so many of the 
Company’s European regiments since the arrangement of 1796, by 
rendering necessary an increase of his ^ajesty ’s troops; lias augmented 
the discontent, which*was already sufficiently high, by bringing a greater 
number of officers into competition .with those of the company. The 
most obvious and effectual remedy in this case would be to recall some 
portion of the King's troops, and increase the Company’s Europeans 
to their old standard in 1796, of about 1000 to 1^,000 natives, which 
would make the European Infantry of Bengal, Mtylras, and Bombay 
amount to ten battalions. When we reflect that his Majesty’s troops 
must be more expensive and less efficient than those inured to the 
climate by long residence, there can be but one public ground for 
maintaining so large a body of them in India, — nartqty* the supposed 
necessity of overawing the Company's army. But this is both au use- 
less and a dangerous measure, for, as its purpose cannot be concealed, 
it produces jealousy and irritation, and increases the very mischief 
which it was intended to remove. No European force in India can 
retain the native army in its duty if it iB resolved to throw off its obe- 
dience, but fortunately no* such control is necessary ; for what cannot 
be done by force may now and at all times be effected by justice — by a 
wise and liberal government substituting confidence for distrust, and 
securing to the officers of the native army a fair participation in all the 
honours and advantages of military command. 

Of all the plans which have been proposed for the improvement of 
the native army since the beginning of this century, the preference is 
due to that of Colonel Bannerman, because his regiments of single 
battalions, without being unwieldy, arc more simple in their organiza- 
tion than double battalion regiments, and because, by giving a .greater 
proportion of field officers, his plan contributes more effectually than 
any other to the great object of raising the native service from a 
depressed condition ; but even it allows too many subordinate officers to 
a corps. I have always thought that the number of European dlficcrs 
with the native troops ought not \o be more than might furnish one 
to each Company, after making a reasonable deduction for absentees 
and staff. Native troops, from their quick and regular habits, do not 
require the same number of officers as Europeans, but they have, in 
fact, an equal establishment, half European and half native ; and as the 
interior arrangements of the corps are almost entirely conducted by the 
native branch, so large proportion 6f European officers is not 
^requisite, and five captains, instead of seven, would therefore be quite 
sufficient. When there are too many European officers without occu- 
pation, as the greater part of them, or at least as all above one to a com- 
pany, must be, they become useless in the corps, the sepoys lose their 
respect for them, and the native officers become^ disgusted by gever 
luiVitig a chance of commanding a company or small detachment, which 
they often did under the old system, when there was only one European 
officer to a company. The native troops never were more efficient than 
previous to 1796, when the increase of officers took place, and they 
were, perhaps, in point of subordination— the most essential part of dis- 
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cipline—more perfect than they have ever beeri since. Wc have, there- 
fore, the assurance 4 of experience that they do not require a large 
establishment of European officers. 

' The retired list has exactly the same influence on promotion as addi- 
tional regiments, equal to the number of officers upon it, would have. 
It was instituted because it was found that in an armytvhoBe officers 
rise progressively and are promoted by seniority ^none could reach the 
higher ranks, until by age they were rendered unfit for active service, 
unless their rise was hastened by such an establishment. This list 
ought, therefore, to be continued with the same number of officers as 
at present ; but the retiring upon it should be voluntary, and the rule 
of pushing officers, who have attained the head of their rank, upon it 
should never be enforced, because every man who is forced from the 
army in this manner, as well as every one who is approaching the same 
point, feels himself deeply injured, and his discontent is communicated 
to the officers below him. 

The off-reckoning fund will not yield an adequate allowance for both 
tlic effective and retired list of colonels, it has been in so many dif- 
ferent hands of agents und contractors, that it is difficult to estimate 
. what it ought to produce under proper management. During the six 
years from 1797 to 1802, it gave on an average to each colonel on 
the effective list 11851., and to each general officer on the retired list 
543/., besides a sum of above 12,000/. to captains of Invalids, — four 
majors and other officers not regularly entitled to share in the fund. 
It is to be observed that this calculation is for a period of war, and that 
on the return of peace, when the materials of clothing are cheaper, the 
produce becomes greater, but still it is not likely that it will ever be so 
high as to cover the whole expense ; and as it cannot be intended by 
increasing the numbers to make the situation of the colonels wor&c, 
the deficiency ought undoubtedly to be made up from the military 
retrenchments effected under the new arrangement m other quarters. 

It fright be advisable, upon the principle of improving the circum- 
stances of officers as they advance in the service, to make two gradatious 
of allowances in the distribution of the fund. To all the colonels who 
get regiments by the new plan, an allowance of not less than 1000/. 
per annum might be granted, and tp all those who now have regiments 
an allowance of not less than 1200/. per«annum, which is less than they 
might fairly expect under proper management, agreeably to an estimate 
founded on official documents. The officers on the retired list ought 
to be entitled to the same allowance frith the senior class of colonels as a 
reward for past services. Situations of retirement might easily be 
created for them in India, by appointing them to garrison battalions 
formed from the Invalids. The appointment, however, should not 
require residence, for it ought to be tue aim of every regulation to draw 
the Company’s Officers to Europe when past the period of active service, 
in order to Boften the distinctions between King’s and Company's offi- 
cers, which a permanent residence in India is apt to widen. When a • 
.vacancy occurs in -the retired list, every colonel of a regiment, begin- 
ning with the senior, Bhould have the option of succeeding to it, and as 
an officer may sometimes retire from temporary bad health, the return 
to the service should be open to hin^by exchange with the effective list. 

The different brandies of .the army, Cavalry, Artillery, aiujJnfoMiy, 
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should each have their just proportion of the retired list, but each should 
succeed only to the vacancy occasioned by its owrf officer. Promotion 
might also in some degree be aided, by giving to the officers appointed to 
the situations of Quarter- Master General, Adjutant-General, ConJmissary 
General, or Military Secretary to Government, one step of advanced 
rank, provided they lmd served a certain number of years in India; and 
also by authorizing (government, on the recommendation of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to give one step to any officer who should have distin- 
guished himself by any remarkable military service. 

There is another mode of accelerating promotion, which was recom- 
mended by Lord Cornwallis. — namely, to permit officers who had 
served their full time of twenty-two years actually in India to sell their 
commissions. The introduction of this practice into a service where 
seniority is the fundamental principle of promotion, is a measure of 
doubtful expediency, as it might not at first be well received by the 
Company’s officers, and as, if not limited by the strictest regulation, it 
might so extend as to destroy the rise by seniority, the very basis of the 
service; as it is, however, a most essential point that promotion should 
be facilitated wherever it can be done without injury to the present sys- 
tem, officers, who have completed their twenty-two years’ service, 
might, we think, be allowed to Bell their commissions. 

After communicating to the Indian army every facility of promotion 
of which it is susceptible, without altering its nature, the next important 
step is to endeavour to assimilate the King’s and Company’s services, 
so as to lead them to consider each other merely as different branches 
of the same army. The easiest way of attaining this desirable object 
would be to render all Indian officers, who have arrived at the rank of 
Major-general or colonel of a regiment, eligible to serve in any part of 
ilfe world. This general rank, by breaking down the distinction between 
the superior officers of the two services, would gradually impart the 
same beneficial influence to all the subordinate classes. 

A plan has been suggested for effecting the same union more directly 
among the officers under the rank of colonel, by authorising exchanges 
between the two services under certain restriction^. The plan is excel- 
lent both in its principle and details; and the only objection to,. it is 
that it proceeds upon the assumption of a separation between the 
European and native branches of the Company's Army, which ought, 
on the contrary, to be more' intimately blended than they now aie. 
His Majesty’s officers under the rank of Lieutenant-colonel might be 
allowed to exchange into the Company’s European corps after having 
served a certain time in India — say ten years for a major, six for a 
captain, four for a lieutenant, and two for an ensign. They should 
remain in the European corps until promoted one step, and then become 
eligible to transfer ta the native branch, according to the general rules 
of the service. The period of serving in the country required previously, 
would probably in most caseB introduce into the Indian army officers of 
as long standing as the Company’s officers of equal rank, and the evil 
of young officers succeeding, to the prejudice of old ones, to the com- 
mand of regiments would thus be obviated. 

The establishment in f/96, in the Company’s Army, of regimental 
rise to the .rank of major, instead # of general rank from the youngest 
ensign upwards, has Keen productive of piore harm than good to the 
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service. It may be gaiil that it strengthens the attachment between the 
men and oflicers, by keeping them longer together, and that «it occa- 
sionaHyJbrings forward an officer to the higher ranks before he is past 
the vigour of life. But these advantages arc more than counterbalanced 
by sflme serious defects. It gives to the native part of the Army loo 
much of the Indian and too little of the European clinractA’, by keeping 
the oflicers of the two branched separate from their first entrance into 
the service until they reach the rank of major. It prevents the free 
transfer of officers to corps on service, where they are often wanted ; 
and it thus causes one of two evils — for either we must at a great 
expense keep up a larger establishment • generally of oflicers than is 
required, or we must frequently on service leave particular corps with 
an inadequate complement. In order to remedy these inconveniences I 
would recommend that promotion in the line should begin with the 
rank of captain instead of that of major, which would make the captains 
disposable for the service that was most urgent ; and also (hat ail 
oflicers on entering the service should, previously to their appointment 
to a native corps, serve one or two years with an European one. This, 
by accustoming them early to the habits of European soldiers, would 
•prevent their becoming too exclusively sepoy oflicers, and by giving 
them time to acquire some knowledge of the natives before they come 
to act with sepoys, would teach them to gain their attachment by shovv- 
ing more consideration for their customs and prejudices than can be 
expected from young men just landed from England. 

15 ut harmony between the Kings and Company's officers can never 
he perfectly established, while one grand source of their disunion is suf- 
fered to remain in the inadequate and fluctuating power of the Com- 
mander- in-Chief himself. So far from possessing the patronage of the 
Army by any positive law, lie is indebted for that share of it w hich fie 
enjoys solely* to the forbearance of Government. He is not even always 
exempted from interference in its discipline. Selected from another 
service, it is impossible, however impartial he may wish to ho, that he 
can look favourably on a service where he finds himself divested of 
much of the authority which ought to be inseparably annexed to his 
high station. He enters into discussions with the Government, and a 
portion of the irritation which lie feels himself is always communicated 
to the Army. It is only by conferring tin him the authority essential 
to lus office that an evil of such magnitude can be averted. The sole 
direction of the discipline and the entire patronage of the Army ought 
to he in his hands. All appointments to vacancies, to staff, and to 
commands should be made by Government on his recommendation 
only. I W is only when political powers may be joined to military com- 
mand that Government should Bclect the officers, hut still in communi- 
cation with him. The Comniandcr-in-Cliief, wlw?lhcr appointed from 
home or succeeding in India on a vacancy, should have a scat in 
Council. The office should not be strong at one trine and weak at 
another, hut should continue without interruption, possessing at all 
times the same powers ; for as the same duties are or ought .lev be 
required of the officer succeeding in India, Jie should have the snmc 
means of being enabled to discharge them officially. It he is not of 
that rank which is usually held by % Commander- in-Chief, it becomes 
the more necessary to give him a scat in Council, in order that he may 
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possess the weight and dignity which ought to belong to so important 
a station as the chief eommand, and that lie may feel that in every 
exercise of his authority he is executing the duties not only* of a 
military^officer, but of a member of the Government. By such a mea- 
sure the respect due not only to the Commander-in-Chief but to 
Government rtself would be augmented and confirmed. 

There are many reasons why the Civil Government in India should 
have a greater control over the military power than in the other foreign 
dependencies of Great Britain. In all of these the military force is too 
inconsiderable and too closely connected with the mother country to 
attempt anything against her; and in most of them the Civil Govern- 
ment is strengthened by the weight and influence of the Colonial 
Assemblies. But in India, Government has nothing to support it hut 
its own character and the authority with which it is invested. It has 
no great civil society to come forward to its aid in times of difficulty. 
The chief strength of the Army is composed of natives ; and even of 
the European soldiery the greater part have no desire to leave the 
country. It is evident that the authority of Government over such an 
Army ought to be maintained by every means not incompatible with 
the respect due to the Commander-in Chief, and that the supreme 
military power should be vested in the Government in Council. It 
should be hindered, however, from interfering on ordinary occasions 
with the Commander-in-Chief, by a clear specification of that officer's 
power : for while these two high authorities tire so liable to variance on 
this subject, it is in vain to look for unanimity among the King’s and 
Company's officers. 

After the Commander-in-Chief there is no officer whose authority it 
is^of so much importance to uphold as that of the regimental command- 
ing officer of the native corps ; for on the respect which he can main- 
tain rests the subordination of the native army, and the very existence 
of our dominion in India. While he had only the rank of captain, and 
the European establishment under him consisted of only nine subalterns, 
his influence was much greater than it is now, Jbecause the distance 
between him and his officers was greater, and because his emoluments 
were higher, his authority more undivided, and his command more per- 
manent.' The authority he once possessed has, with the view of check- 
ing abuse, been so much divided, that there is too little left anywhere 
to command respect ; and this, together with his frequent removal from 
one corps to another, has almost totally destroyed the veneration with 
which the Sepoy formerly regarded his European commandant. The 
habits of the natives are so different from our own, that too much 
power can hardly be given to the officer commanding a Sepoy- corps, if 
we wish him to retain that ascendancy over their minds which is neces- 
sary to secure their rfespcct and attachment. The occasional abuse of 
such power is much less mischievous than the loose discipline and con- 
tempt of authority which spring from the want of it. He ought there- 
“ fore to be restored to the full exercise of every power which he formerly 
enjoyed. He should hold and approve regimental courts-martial with- 
out Reference. lie should, under general regulations, grant leave of 
absence to all men and officers, both natives and* Europeans, without 
application to head-quaxters. He sflould also, in the same manner, ap- 
point all mon-commissioned officers either on the recommendation of 
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the officer commanding the company, or at his own discretion ; and 
all vacancies of native commissioned officers should be filled jip by his 
reconppendation only. He Ought to receive such allowances as may 
enable him to make an appearance suitable to his rank in th^ eyes of 
the Natives and of the European officers. He should rather see them 
occasionally than mess with them ; for there arc but few men who, in 
India, where there is hardly arty other than milit§ry society, where they 
are continually under the eyes of the officers, would not lose something 
of the respect due to their statioh by being obliged to mess with them. 
He ought, besides full batta, to have an allowance as commandant 
according to his rank, of from 300 to 500 rupees. The pay of all the 
inferior officers is already sufficiently high. It has been too much tin* 
practice to increase the pay of the Sepoys and subalterns ; every trifling 
addition to it becomes iieavy from their number, and without being of 
much use to them, prevents Government from granting adequate allow- 
ances to the higher ranks. 

Military allowances ought to be regulated bv the principle of bolding 
out increasing advantages at every progressive step, and the means of 
easy retirement at the close of a long course of service ; but under no 
government will the public resources be equal to this object if the 
allowances to the inferior ranks of the Army arejso high. 

There is another class of officers to whose situation particular atten- 
tion is required — I mean the local staff, the places in which are gene- 
rally held by some of the most intelligent and active officers in the 
army, and as these places are regarded as the fair reward of meritorious 
service, the disposal of them without lessening the patronage of the 
C'ommander-in-Chief, ought to be regulated by certain conditions of 
rank and length of service, which, without too much limiting the selec- 
tion of officers for them, would obviate any material abuse. * 

The conclusion which I would wish to draw from all that has been 
said js, th&t if we would wish to raise the Company’s Army from its 
present depressed state, we must make the situation of officers com- 
manding native corp^ more fixed and respectable. We must accelerate 
promotion by a greater proportion of the higher ranks, and we must 
draw home the senior officers when past the time of active service by 
securing to them a comfortable retirement ; and if we arc desirous 
of putting an end to all jealousies between the King's and Company’s 
officers, we must begin by removing one grand cause of them — the 
undefined patronage of the Commandcr-in-Chief, so frequently disputed 
by Government. We must mingle the two services by permitting 
exchanges under certain limitations ; and we must make them one at a 
‘particular point, by rendering officers who have attained the rank of 
Colonel or Major-General eligible to employment in all parts of the 
world ; and we must show that all honorary marks of distinction and 
the office of Commander-in-Chief arc not exclusively reserved for any 
service. 

If these, or some such improvements are adopted, we shall see all* 
divisions and jealousies lost, and the Company's Army animated by 
hope, and devoting itself to the service of its country. But if we reject 
them, we must be prepared for the inevitable consequence of a system 
so defective as the present,— an* Army without hopes from its own 
exertions— -without confidence in its rulers — discontented and turbulent 
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in a foreign country, because it is cut off from every prospect of re- 
turning to its own. 

Whatever plan maybe adopted for accelerating promotion, among 
the European officers, it ought to be accompanied by one for improving 
the condition of the native officers in the Company's service ; and no 
room should bu left for them to feel that in every arrangement for the 
improvement of the A$my their interests are neglected. The necessity 
of animating their zeal by holding Cut to them the prospect of higher 
rewards than they now enjoy has herd so fully and ably explained by 
Sir John Malcolm, that hardly anything more can be said on the 
subject. 

The security of our Indian empire can only be maintained by the 
loyalty of our native Army, and of the higher orders of the inhabitants ; 
but the want of pay, of rank, and adequate reward for long service, is a 
tource of general and permanent discontent among the native officers, 
both civil and military; and while it remains, we never can be tcilam 
of their fidelity. Every man who, by much intercourse with them, has 
an opportunity of hearing their sentiments, muet perceive that this dis- 
content exists*; but even if we did not learn it from themselves, we 
might be convinced of the fact by only attending a little to the va^t in- 
feriority of their situation to that of the numerous public officers under 
every native power. We find that in every Indian Stale the Anny is 
tire road to fortune, as well as to rank and honours: that ils puuupal 
chiefs appear with the magnificence of petty princes : that even the infe- 
rior Indian chiefs, commanding small parties of horse, have emoluments 
much greater than the allowances of the higher classes of Europe, in 
officers in the Company's service. Our Sepoy officers perceive all 
this, and cannot but contrast the good fortune of their lountrunen 
with their own low situation, commanded by serjeants, and receiving an 
income hardly oiie-tlnrd of that of our Ensign. , 

They know that we have, by means of our Native Army, subdued 
rich and extensive territories; and that were these governed hv a 
native Sovereign, they might themselves hope to partake in the wealth 
and dignity from which they arc now excluded. Tliey know that in the 
countries, composing British India thousands of rich and titled Miftaiv 
Sirdars formerly lived in splendour j and that now, from one end of 
them to the other, there is not a native officer who can, by any 
length of service, acquire a decent livelihood. So rigorous an exercise 
of the right pf conquest will not be always endured. If we do not 
remove the evil in time, we shall be compelled to do it by some violent 
commotion. It is not necessary that we should be told by emissaries 
that our native officers ate discontented. It is sufficient for or, to look 
at their condition to be convinced that they are so ; and that in order 
to improve it, they arc ready to conspire against our Government. 

It may be said that had sucli a measure offered any chance of success, 
they would long-ago have carried it into effect. That they either 
•thought it impracticable, or were not dissatisfied. That it will not be 
more $asy in future, than in times past; and that ufe may, therefore, 
expect from them a continuance of the same subordination which we 
have hitherto experienced. But in answer to this it may be observed, 
that in the more early periods of* our Indian dominion, our Native 
Anny wtusymich less numerous than at present. That it had little con* 
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fidence in ils own strength. Thai when it became more sensible of its 
own importance, tlicf almost perpetual wars in which it was ^occupied 
with our neighbours or tribuftirics were unfavourable to its forming 
schemes of rebellion ; and that its more restless and ambitious charac- 
ters/ who were most likely to concert such plans, frequently left our 
^service and attained high stations in that of some of lhe#iative powers. 
But now these men are entirely^shut out from that field by our conquest 
of some states, and alliance with others ; and their turbulent spirit being 
thus deprived of its former range,* and confined on every side, is nrorc 
likely to hurst forth in our own service. A longer enjoyment of peace 
than in any former time — arising from .our predominant power, will 
afford our native ollicers leisure to discover their own strength, and to 
consider how it may best be turned airain&t us for their ow n aggrandise- 
ment. They will be encouraged to make the attempt from having wit- 
nessed, in our rapid success, the great superiority of our Sepoys to the 
armies of all Indian sovereigns; and how little inferior they often are 
c\cn to European troops. 

They will also be stimulated by having heard of, or seen, so many 
successful rebellions in the East, in which men have risen from the 
• lowest sphere to the highest stations. Their own body contains abund- 
ance of excellent officers for all subordinate military duties. Two or 
three able leaders to direct the whole are all that is required. But, in 
a great army, there are always some individuals capable of planning 
and conducting the greatest enterprises ; and such men, 'there can be no 
doubt, are to be found among the Company's native officers, who may 
either live in obscurity, or become formidable rebels, according as the 
tiiii‘"> are favourable or not to their projects, or as we persist or not in 
holding our native ollicers in their present low state. If a change of 
lie* s\sicm with regard to them does not take place, we may hereafter, 
instead of partial mutinies, look for rebellion and schemes of independ- 
ence. The' prosperous issue of such a project is not at all impossible. 
Its difficulty will not hinder it from bcniig tried; and the attempt, 
though unsuccessful, would destroy our confidence in our Native Army ; 
and, finally, prove fatal to our power: for, if once made, it will cer- 
tainly he repeated until our Indian empire is overthrown. 

'flu* obstacles in the way of .such an enterprise are great, un- 
doubtedly, but not insurmountable. •The established authority of 
(iovernment, — the habits of military discipline, — the presence of a 
body of Europeans in all the principal cantonments and garrisons, 
ready to suppress the first movements of insurrection, — the jealousy 
and want of union, arising from the difference of caste between the 
Hindoo and Mahomcdan troops^ — t^ie difficulty of insuring a general 
concurrence in the plan of rebellion, and of keeping it secret at the 
same time, and the want of men among the native officers entitled 
either from high birth or distinguished military rank and command to 
act as chiefs, uud to expect the willing obedience of* the whole, — are 
circumstances which w.ould strongly oppose both the formation and the 
execution of a plait of revolt. But these obstacles w ould be out-weighed 
by the great strength of our Native Army, its inurement to the climate, 
and facility of augmenting its numbers, — the intimate connexion between 
the Sepoys and their native officer^ by the ties both of caste and of 
blood, — the fanaticism of religion, which would unite all Malm* 
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meclan part of our troops against us, — -the alluring prospect of wealth 
and honours, which would incite both Hindoos and Mahomedans to 
combine for our destruction, and would induce the great body of officers 
to submit to the authority of the few, whose talents they thought would 
be most likely to realize their hopes, and the probability that ilicy 
would be supported by some of the native powers. 

In a mercenary army, composed like the Company’s native establish- 
ment, whose principal officers are utterly debarred from every hope of 
wealth or distinction, rebellion must be exacted as long sis there is 
ambition among military men. There can be no doubt that such a 
spirit does exist in our native army, but lie would be a miserable poli- 
tician who would think of restraining it by force. To seek to guard 
against the danger by employing an extra number of Europeans would 
only serve to incur a heavy additional expense, without answering the 
intended purpose. The only effectual remedy would be, to bestow on 
our native officers an increase of rank and pay, in order to render their 
situation more correspondent to what it would have been under their 
own princes. A principle somewhat like this lias, either from choice or 
necessity, been followed in all civilized countries, wherever the conquest 
has been of any considerable duration. The Hindoo troops raised in 
the provinces of India, subdued by the Mussulmau Army, have always 
had nearly the same advantages as those of their conquerors. In no 
army but the Company’s were the natives of the conquered countries 
ever placed at so vast a distance below tlieir foreign roasters. In a 
great army which defends a flourishing and extensive empire, — where 
hundreds of natives formerly rose to power and aflliiencc by the 
military profession, — there is not now one wdio can hope for anything 
beyond the miserable pittance of 20 pagodas per month. It is neither 
proper nor necessary that the native should be raised to the level of the 
European officers ; but their situation should, in a variety of ways, be so 
far improved as to leave them more to fear than to hope from a change ; 
— and this object might be obviated by an augmentation of their pay ; 
by granting them higher rank and command, without any real power ; 
by conferring on them titles of honour, as is customary in all native 
armies ; and by treating them with the* attention and courtesy which are 
due to officers. 

The pay of the non-commissioned officer is already fully sufficient; 
that of the Sepoy is beyond all proportion too high, it is two pagodas 
or seven rupees monthly ; and is double the wages of the class of people 
from whom they are drawn. The pay of the Militia of the native 
powers is not more than from two to three rupees per month. That of 
their regular Infantry does not exceed five rupees, without any, provision 
for old age. The pay of the Madras Sepoy was only one pagoda and a 
half, until after the conclusion of the Mysore war in 1792, when it was 
raised to two pagodas ; certainly not from the old pay having been 
inadequate to his subsistence, for any number of irregular troops might 
•at all times be raised at four rupees each per month. It is, therefore, 
only, fyr the commissioned officers that an increase isr required ; and* of 
this 'almost the whole should go to the Subahdars, and only a very 
small share to the Jemadars, because they should be taught to look 
forward to a higher rank for the reward of their services ; because whole 
families entering into tlie native battalions, there are few Subahdars who 
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have not sons, brothers, and other relations, among the non»comniis* 
sioned officers and Sepoys, who either participate or rejoice# in their 
good fpjtune ; and, because, by tfecuring the allegiance of the Subahdars, 
we are certain of that of all the inferior ranks. # 

j The following is the outline of what I would propose for ameliorating 
'the condition of the native officers : — • 

A Jemadar of native Infancy has now six pagodas per month ; he 
might receive an increase of one pagoda; pay, seven pagodas. A 
Subahdar has now twelve pagodas* per month ; after six years* service as 
Subahdar, fifteen pagodas ; and after ten years* service, twenty pagodas. 
I would propose that all Subahdars should receive fifteen pagodas ; and 
after ten years* service, twenty pagodas. 

That the two senior Subahdars should be considered as corresponding 
to the ranks of field-officers, and receive a proportionate increase of pay. 
That the pay of the senior Subahdar should be forty-five pagodas per 
month ; and that of the second Subahdar, thirty pagodas. That the rank 
oi Commandant corresponding with that of Colonel, should be restored, 
and that one should be appointed to each regiment, with an allowance of 
sixty pagodas per month. That to each General officer on the staff, one 
* native commissioned officer should be appointed to serve as Aid-de- 
camp, with horse allowance, and an addition to his pay of ten pagodas 
per month. • 

The revival of the rank of Commandant would be much more gratify- 
ing to the native troops than the giving equal, or even superior allow- 
ances to a similar number of Subahdars, for the distinction of rank is 
regarded as honourable, even where it is ^tended by little or no real 
power. The influency of the Commandants would undoubtedly be 
greater than that of the Subahdars, but it would be so much limited by 
the authority of the European officers, and other causes, that it is not*at 
all likely that it would btf productive of any dangerous consequences. 

The suppression of Commandants has not rendered mutiny lessTrequcnt. 
From their high rank and ample allowances, they would have so deep 
an interest in the existing order of things, that they would be ready to 
oppose every design ny which it might be disturbed. Should it, how- 
ever,* be deemed hazardous to station Commandants with corps, they 
might either be permitted to live in- retirement as private individuals, or 
they might command any subordinate fort with a small garrison. A 
great number of old forts are everywhere scattered over the country. 
They are neglected and falling to decay. A few only are occupied by 
Peons, and the rest are entirely abandoned. These, though not of much 
consequeuce as military posts, are extremely important as places of 
refuge fos* the inhabitants and their property 'from an invading army. 
In India, where war is always accompanied by universal plunder and 
devastation, forts are built as often with the view o4* sheltering the inha- 
bitants as of retarding the progress of an ‘enemy. Wc should in this 
respect sometimes follow the example of the natives, and keep up a 
few of these places most conveniently situated for affording protection. 
The command of them should be given to the Commandants. lu tiinp 
of peace they might be garrisoned by small guards of invalids, or Peons. 
In war the armed inhabitants who would take refuge in them would 
enable them to resist any sudden attack. 

The government in India anight be authorized to nominate.a propor- 
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tion of the Commandants by selection, to the command of forts, with 
ths rank .of Keladur, and a monthly allowance of jbventy-five pagodas. 
Nothing would be more flattering tesfthe native officers, or excite 
greater qpiulation among them than the situation of Aid-de-camp to a 
General on the Staff. Many of them arc qualified to be eminently ’Use- 
ful in this lin^ to give information relative to the country, the inhabit- 
ants, and the enemy, pnd to be employed on occasional missions which 
could not be so well discharged by an European officer. 

The military titles of honour which tire bestowed in all Indian armies 
should be conferred on the most deserving of our native officers. To 
prevent them from becoming tpo common, the number of persons hold- 
ing them should be limited. 13v a regulation of this kind, we might 
give general satisfaction to our Native Army, and excite in it a laudable 
spirit of emulation for the acquisition of titles of honour, as well as of 
rank and emolument. By appointing a Commandant to each corps, 
and increasing the pay of the two senior Subnhdars of it to the amount 
proposed, the senior native officers will possess over those below them 
an advantage with respect to pay, similar to what is enjoyed by the 
European Field* Officers over the captains and subalterns. Tiie increase 
of pay which the Subahdars at present receive as they advance from the 
lowest to the highest class is too insignificant to render it an object of 
ambition ; and it is therefore not at all surprising that many native 
officers, who have been distinguished by their activity, fall into a state of 
indolence and apathy on obtaining the rank of Subahdar. It is both 
just and expedient, that, as they grow old in the service, the augmenta- 
tion of their allowances should be such as might keep alive their emu- 
lation, and might not leave them, as at present, ground to feel that their 
situation does not improve by length of service in any degree coric- 
sptmdent to that of the European officer. 

We should remove this impression, by establishing nearly the Bamc 
gradations of rank among the native as among the European officers, 
and by assigning to those gradations corresponding allowances, after 
making suitable deductions for the difference between the circumstances 
and habits of the Hindoo and European. 

It may be thought that the proposed increase of their pay is too great, 
hut it should be recollected that the income of the higher classes of 
military officers in the armies of the native powers of India is m general 
superior to what is acquired in any civil employment. That the native 
officers of the Company's Army, knowing this, will never be satisfied 
until such allowances are annexed fo the higher ranks, as may hold out 
to them the prospect of obtaining a moderate independence, as the ulti- 
mate reward of their labours ; and that if wc stop short of this r we shall 
have an army filled with discontented officers, in whom no confidence 
can safely be placed. • 


An Old Indian. 
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No. II. — Sm Jamks Turnkk. 

Op tlie aullior of “ Pallas Armata,” there is satisfactory evidence 
extant, that not only 

“ lie was a scholar, And a ripe and good one, 9 ' 

bat a practical soldier, of considerable professional experience, and of 
some historical distinction. This celebrity, however, was not always of 
the happiest kind : for it was gained chiefly in the troubles of his native 
land ; and his employment against the religious recusants in Scotland, in 
the reign of Charles I/., exposed his fortunes to much temporary injury, 
and has subjected liis memory to more lasting obloquy. Bishop Burnet, 
whose colouring is ever deeply tinged with the gall of faction, has 
painted the man and his conduct in lineaments sufficiently repulsive : — 

“ Wherever the people had. generally forsaken their churches, the guards 
were quartered through the country. Sir James Turner, that com- 
manded them, was naturally fierce, but was mad when he was drunk, 
and that was very often.” And the Whig Bishop proceeds to declare, 
that going through the country, and receiving such lists as the clergy 
brought to him, of those that came not to church, Turner, “ without 
any other proof, or any legal conviction, set bucIi a fine on them as he 
thought they could pay, and Bent soldiers to lie on them until it was 
paid.'* • 

Features of a most saturnine cast, if we could trust the portrait pre- 
fixed to the volume before us, might serve to confirm this charge jaf 
severity. Yet it may be suspected, from Burnet’s own showing, that 
his picture* M least, of the unfavourable side of Turner’s character is 
overdrawn : for lie adds, u I knew him well afterwards, when he came to 
himself, being out of employ mcnL He was a learned man, but had 
been always in armies, and knew no rule but to obey orders and he 
admits that, when Turner fell a prisoner into the hands of the Camc- 
ronia'h rebels, it appeared by his papers, which were taken with him* 
that “ he had been gentler than his orders were." His capture cast 
some reproach upon his military reputation : for as lie lay at Dumfries 
with omy a few troojiers about him, he suffered himself to be surprised 
by a sudden insurrection, and was overpowered before he could get to 
his arms ; otherwise, as he told the Bishop, he would have been killed 
rather than taken, for he expected no mercy from the persecuted fana- 
tics. Tlfbv, however, op finding that his severities had fallen short of 
his instructions, spared his life ; and soon afterwards, through the defeat 
and dispersion of the rebels on the Pentland Hilfe, by the royal forces 
under Dalzell, he recovered his liberty. The issue of his employment 
in a service so obnoxious was unfortunate for his interest, but creditable ^ 
tojiis honour. Qn a "change in the Scottish administration, an effort * 
was made to throw the odium of the late rebellion on the injustice Tind 
ill conduct of Turner’s employers in the Council, under whose warrant 
he had acted. He was prosecuted l in the hope of intimidating him to 
accuse them ; but being, as Burnet dhys, a man of spirit, and disdaining 
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to expose liis friends, he became the political sacrifice of the hour, and 
was “ broken,” or deprived of his commission *. ^ 

Iu Kirkton’s History of the Churclwof Scotland, of which a notice 
appeared some years ago in the 18tli volume of the Quarterly Review, a 
still mofe unfavourable account is given of Turner. The authojr, an 
ejected Presbyterian minister of the same times, imputes to him extreme, 
severities, in the execution of the laws ,for levying fines on the recu- 
sants ; and his conduit is ascribed by the reviewer to the natural harsh- 
ness of a temper u not improved certainly by his service under tin* 
Covenanters, under whose authority he was the spectator, if not parti- 
cipant, of two horrid massacres at Dunnaverty and Duart.” The re- 
viewer adds that, besides his : military treatises, Turner w*ote his own 
memoirs, which were still extant in MS., and were then (IRIS) 
announced for publication. But if such an intention was ever fulfilled, 
we have not been able to obtain a copy, or to discover any trace of the 
appearance of a work which, as a piece of military biography, must 
abound in interesting details of the service of the age; and we are com- 
pelled to satisfy our curiosity with such glimpses of the author's personal 
career as may be caught from incidental remarks scattered through his 
“ Pallas Armata.” From these it appears, that (by a declaration m his 
preface) he was one of those “ whom the world nick-name Souldiers of 
Fortune but who, as he says elsewhere, might rather he called 
Sons of Misfortune ; ,f that both before and after the death of “ the gre at 
Gustavus,” he must (pp. 229 and 233) have borne arms in the Swedish 
service, in which he doubtless commenced his«aieer; that he continued 
(pp. J66, 170, 199, 200) to serve in Germany throughout the remainder 
ol the Thirty years’ War, until the peace of Munster, though not always 
perhaps on the same side, Bince we find him coolly speaking, in his 
rejnarks on raising recruits, (p. 166) of “ six or seven captains (wheieof 
himself was one) in the same imperial town, all lev)ing for several 
masters and that, subsequently, in the year 1657, he wad one of five 
colonels who were commissioned by the King of Denmark (pp. I7 o, 
177) to raise as many foreign regiments of a thousand men each for his 
service. If true that Turner had ever been employed under the Cove- 
nanters, his engagement in their cause must have preceded that with his 
Danish Majesty, and probably left few pleasurable impressions on his 
mind: for be delivers himself witli no measured indignation on the 
heinousness of war called civil, “ wherein is not so much as the least 
shadow of civility.” * 

” This war arms brother against brother, for which we need not search 
history for examples : in tins w ar the son thinks he doth a meritorious 
woik if he betrays his own father; and the father conceives he superern- 
gates, if he sheaths his sword in his son’s bowels, because, saltli he, he 
did not rise to fight the Lord's battels , even perhaps against the Lord's 
anointed / for this war extinguished all natural affection among the 
nearest in blood. # This sort of war Bends coblers and other mechanieks 
to the pulpits, to torture their audience with nonsense. This couvnts 
’ souldiers into preachers, who by vertue of theirdOuble callings, belch out 
blasphemies against the great God of Heaven, and rebellious and oppro- 
brious speeches against hi»vicegerents on earth. And on the other hand, 

* liuruet’s Hibtory df his Own Times, vol. 211, 233—236, 4G0, Ac, 
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this war metamorphoseth preachers into souldiers, and tells them, that a 
corslet becomes thepi better than a canonical coat, and a broad sword 
better than a long gown ; it whispers them in the ear, that Christ would 
not h&ue bid those of his disciples who had two coats, sell one of them, 
and buy a sword, if he had not intended to leave war as a legacy to his 
^*follo\vers, as well as peace. It tells them, they ought in their sermons to 
summon subjects, under the pain of eternal damnation, to rise in arms 
against the soveraign Power, because they arc bidden curse Meioz, who 
not come out to help the Lord against the mighty ; yet very few 
f of them can tell you whether Meroz was a prince, a city, or a countrey. 
But I dwell too long here.” 

^ That, if eycr infected by republican or fanatical principles. Turner bad 
indeed long since eschewed them, is sufficiently proven by his recorded 
deeds. But, if any further evidence were wanting, it might be found in 
the dedication of his principal work to the Duke of York, afterwards 
James 1 1., and in the assurance that he was moved to publish it by the 
well-known General Dalzcll, whom he eulogizes as the scourge of rebel- 
lion. To these imperfect notices of his personal fortune, it may be suf« 
fjcicnt to add that the work before us, which, under the duplicate title of 
“ Pallas Armata ; Military Essayes of the Ancient Grecian, Roman, 
and Modern Art of War,” he did not publish until 1683, had been 
written in 1670 and 1671 ; having, as he says, been composed when lie 
was out of employment on the loss of his commission, and “ let to lye 
imprinted by him ten whole years alter first lie wrote it.’* As he dated the 
commencement of his foreign service from a period half a century back, 
before the death of Gustavus Adolphus, he must, when he published this 
work, have already attained an advanced age ; and he probably did not 
long survive the expression with which he closes his dedication to his 
royal patron, of his readiness to devote to his service 41 what rcniainedjof 
a life now almost worn out.” 

The PalLas Arm at a is formally divided, after the promise of its 
title-page, ’into three distinct essayB, devoted to the Grecian, the Ro- 
man, and the modern art of war. The two first may be considered as 
the laborious fruits o£ the author’s unquestionable learning — the last, of 
his personal experience. The former essays embody all the knowledge 
of tills martial science and customs of the classical ages which it was 
possible to collect from the extant* works of ancient historians and tac- 
ticians ; and on several disputed points ih the composition and organiza- 
tion of the Greek and Roman troops, we may with confidence refer to 
Turner's chapters as yielding in critical acumen to no earlier or later 
professional treatises with which we are acquainted. We can particu- 
larly recommend a perusal of these two essays to all young officers, who 
are desirtius of studying in a compendious form the ancient history of 
the art, and who are not to be deterred from the undertaking by the dif- 
ficulties of a quaint and somewhat obsolete stylS, which, after a little 
practice, will, so far from being disagreeable, prove not without its 
fascinations. Tlie veteran author's remarks generally upon the compo- 
sition of the infantry and cavalry of the Greeks, upon their inodes of* 
levying and arming, of training and exercising, and of moving *and 
encamping, and his inquiry into the organ^ation of the phalanx,* will 
all be found equally full of judicious investigation and original conclu- 
sions. The same eulogy may be pttid to ins treatment of the Roman 
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art of war, and especially to the successive chapters in which, after dis- 
cussing most ably the vexata ipimlio of the triply and nmnijmlar for- 
mation of the Roman infantry, he examines ami explains the different 
constitution of the legion in the description and times of Polyhms, of 
Livy, add of Vegetius. He closes this essay with a spirited review of 
the comparison instituted by Polybius between the Macedonian phalanx 
and Roman legion ; from which we attempted, as an example of his 
manner, to quote the following conclusion : — 

“ To confirm my opinion that thejegion by its constitution had n»* 
advantage over a phalange rightly order’d, I shall use the authority of 
Polybius against Polybius: for he in his first book relates to us how 
the Carthaginians iu the first Punick war were brought so low that they 
were ready to accept any reasonable conditions of peace, till they gave 
the command of their forces to Xantippus, a Lacedaemonian, that had 
come out of Greece with some mercenary Laconians, and was one of 
those who, in this age, arc called souldiers of fortune, who, making use 
of the Grecian rules, which he had learnM in his own countrev, mar- 
shaird the Carthaginian army in several bodies of horse and foot, each 
to second another; adding the help of his elephants .and chusing the 
most champaign grounds he could, extended his front to so great a 
length that the Romans, using their accustom’d order, were outwinged, 
surrounded, and totally routed by him, and the Consul, Altilius Regains, 
with five hundred more Romans, were led captive into Carthage. Hero 
Xantippus, merely by the Grecian art of war, worsted the Romans, who 
made use of their own art. 

“ But I will go a greater length : may not we imagine that Amilcar, 
in the pursuance of that first Punick war, and his son Hannibal in the 
beginning of the second, imitated Xantippus, and manag’d the u.ir 
according to that pattern lie Lad left behind him t 1 suppose we may 
believe it. If this do not prove that the difference between the Grecian 
and Roman art of war did not always make the one nation victorious 
over the other, then take more instances. 

“ Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, at his first coming into Italy with a 
Grecian army, Grecian arms, and art of war, did* beat the Romans m 
battel ; so did be the second time. A fancy took him to arm his .soul- 
diers after the Roman fashion, and then he was beaten by the Romans. 
Hannibal, when he came first to Italy, beat the Romans in set battel, 
and I believe with these kimf of arms and that order of war which 
Xantippus used in Africk, and consequently Grecian. But Polybius 
tells us in his seventeenth hook, that the same Hannibal armed all his 
Carthaginians after the Roman manner, no doubt, with those arms that 
he had taken from them ; now as he had beaten them formerly with 
Carthaginian and Grecian arms, so lie beat them frequently Afterward 
with Roman arms. 'Therefore this noble historian in that place doth 
not attribute Ilannifial’s victories to any advantage his souldiers had 
either in arms or art over the Romans, but to his own singular prudence, 

# his courage and conduct, and extraordinary qualifications, and, to use 
" Polybius his own expression, his capital engi/it. But when, saith be, 
a IfonAan general equal in abilities to him, came to command the Roman 
armies, then victory llew from Hannibal over to Scipio. But let us ask 
the question. Why so? — since botli ^captains were equal in valour and 
conduct, and if there was any odds, the Carthaginian, no question, hud it, 
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because of his longf experience and almost matchless policy in feats of 
arms, and that tlieryvvas but little difference in their arms or manner of 
militia. Here Polybius is at a stand, and gives no reason for it, but 
that fortune would have it so. What fortune was to him, that is Pro- 
vidence to us. He was ignorant of what the wisest of men Said long 
l4>cfore the foundation of Rome was laid, * That there is a 9 time for every 
r purpose under Heaven: a tim$ to kill, and a time to heal ; a time to 
gain, and a time to lose. 1 And in another place. That the race is not 
'fertile swift, nor the battel to the strong, nor favour to the men of skill, 

! but time and chance happeneth to them all.* And indeed that hap- 
pen eth to all and to every one, what the Eternal hath ordain’d for them. 
l^Ior did l’ojybius know what was revealed to Nebuchadnezzar in that 
dream Daniel interpreted to him, that the Persians should subdue the 
Assyrians, the Grecians should ruine the Persians, and the Romans 
should put a period to the Macedonian monarchy. There was no stop 
to be made to the current of the victories of the Romans, whom the 
Almighty had pre-ordain’d to become masters of the world. That there 
is such an all-ruling Providence was not unknown to the wiser heathens, 
though they, being in a mist, did not see with so clear eves as we who 
are illuminated by the brighter rays of God’s own word ; and for all 
* that 1 think few divines can express in fewer words the omnipotency 
ami unbounded power of the Most High than a pagan poet did when lie 
wrote — 

* Sic ait immense est, finemque potvntia ccoli 

Non habet, ft quicquiil Miperi voluere, per actum cst.**’ — p. 153, 154. 

A little farther on, o.ur philosophizing soldado, after weighing the 
relative strength of phalanx and legion, protffeeds to entertain the famous 
question of Livy — “ If the great Alexander, after his return fiom India, 
and his subduing so many nations in little more than ten years’ tiny*, 
had made a step over to Italy, what the issue of the war between him 
and the Roirfans would have been ?” On which, so far from agreeing 
with lhe # Roman historian, that his countrymen would have beaten that 
great conqueror, Sir James propounds the following opinion : — 

“ Rut to return to JLavy's question, I shall tell my opinion, and that 
is lawful enough for me to do, and it is this : Since Hannibal, as Poh- 
bius dbnfesseth, carried not much above twenty thousand men over the 
Alps, of all that great army that lie brought out of Spain, and with 
them durst invade the Roman scignories m Italy itself, when Rome w T as 
mistress of Sicily and Saulinia, and of the sea too ; when Hannibal, I 
say, notwithstanding the Roman power, and all the obstructions that 
II anno and bis party made against him within Carthage, durst fight, 
and did beat the Romans so often, that if lie .hail pursued one of his 
victories lfb lmd gone fair to have set up his trophies in the Capitol ; when 
with such a stock Hannibal could do so great things, £ think, in all 
humane probability, Alexander, who was master of the best and richest 
places of the world, who was an absolute soveraign yionarch, (and so 
not liable or accountable to a senate,) not in fear or jealousic of any . 
competitor, a great and an experienced warrior, of an invincible courage, 
master of prodigious forces both at sea ami land, his power almost 
boundless, and \et bis ambition more unlimited than his power ; if he, 

I say, had entered Italy, and invade*} the Roman state, (then but in its 
infancy, and shouldering for more room will) its neighbour cities,) bo 
U. S. Jovun. No. 80, July, 183 j. 
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had made it submit to his uncontrollable pleasure, or drown'd the very 
Roman name in the pit of eternal oblivion.” — p. 156. 

The praise which we have already bestowed upon our author’s analysis 
of the warfare of the classical ages may be extended to the last* of the 
three essSys in his volume, on the modern Btate of the art; which, more- 
over, has this additional value, that it contains the accumulated obser- 
vations of a shrewd a^d practical soldier of forty years’ service and of 
superior learning and intelligence, on the military science and usages of 
his own times. It is thus, in fact, not merely a treatise on moderiTav 
distinguished from ancient warfave, but a commentary upon the arma- 
ment, organization, and conduct of armies, richly gleaned both from the 
writer’s education in the famous school of the Thirty Years' War, ana 
from his subsequent experience on the same foreign theatre of action. 
Nor would it be easy to cite any other work which, in so complete a 
form, and at once in a manner so pleasing, affords such a thorough 
insight into the peculiar features of service and the whole interior 
economy of armies, during the same most interesting epoch of warfare. 
There is, in fact, scarcely any department of service, on which Turner's 
treatise does not touch ; and scarcely any point that he does touch, on 
which he has not some illustration to throw from the stores of his per- 
sonal reminiscences. An abstract of the heads of his chapters, and a 
farther specimen or two of their contents, will perhaps give a sufficient 
idea of the general character of this essay . 

Commencing with some remarks upon 14 the modern militia in gene- 
ral/’ our author proceeds to treat “ of levies, and the manner of several 
nations in making them in the course of which discussion, he affords 
some interesting particulate on the modes of recruiting in his days. 
After noticing the compulsory levy or 44 press” of some earlier periods, 
ln» tells us that, in his own time, men were for the most part obtained 
voluntarily 4 ‘ by sound of trumpet and beat of drum that colonels 
usually received commissions frdm prince or state to raise regiments of 
horse or foot, at so much money per head for e\ery “ horseman, dra- 
goon, or footman and that 44 the colonels themselves give patents to 
their lieute.n ant-colonels, majors, rittmasters, and ‘Captains ; and they to 
their lieutenants, ensigns, cornets, quartermasters, serjeants, ami coi- 
porals ; immediately after which trumpets arc sounded and drums 
beaten, and those who present themselves receive lcvy-mone/B, and are 
enrolled,” &c. He says that in this manner, the two last Emperors of 
Germany had levied all their great armies in the time of their long and 
bloody wars, as did all the other German princes and the sovereigns of 
Franc e and Spain ; that the Kings of Sweden and Denmark also made 
up most of their armies (except some regiments of their native Swedes 
and Danes) of Dutch, Scots, and English, raised* also by this manner 
oflevy/’and finally, that the states of the United Provinces of the 
Netherlands did the like, the great stock of their forces being in stand- 
ing regiments of Scots, English, Germans, and French ; 44 yet have 
these states been many times forced to make use of this levy by trumpet 
and drum, and never more than in this year (1672),- being necessitated 
to\evy not so few as fifty thousand foot and horse.” 

He exposes the inconvenience and abuses of this mode of levying by 
bounty, as we should now call it, JVom its tendency to induce men to 
make a trade of deserting their colours from one service to another ; 
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and instances his own case, as already quoted, in the long German war, 
when, being in onefmperial town with five or six other captains, all levy- 
ing for several masters, he complains, “ Some rogues took money from 
most of us, and yet went out of town with none of us.” On which and 
various other accounts, he strongly inclines to maintain the advantage of 
having a strictly national army. In this respect it is singular that the 
custom of the Swedish service ^cems to have varifed less in the lapse of 
than that of any other European nation : for Turner here 
•mentions that in Sweden the staftding army was composed ot “ regi- 
ments and troops which have their denominations from the provinces 
^vhere they are raised and where they reside ; they have their officers 
^nd colours* and are appointed at several times to meet, exercise, and 
muster, but not in pay, only sonic small thing is given to the captain 
and ensign, who ordinarily are their drill masters, and upon that account 
get wages. But these troops and regiments are sometimes carried out 
of Sweden to foreign wars, and that in great numbers.” Precisely the 
same system appears to have prevailed in Sweden down to our own 
times ; and we recollect that, in the campaign of 1813 of the Allies 
against Napoleon, the excessive care with which the present King, then 
Crown Prince, of Sweden was supposed to have kept his troops out of 
action was attributed, among other more suspicious reasons of policy, to 
this peculiar constitution of the Swedish airmy, and to his consequent 
ferr of the unpopularity which would have shaken his ill cemented seat 
in that kingdom, if the provincial regiments had been exposed to serious 
losses. 

We pass over the next chapter on ct Armpur or Defensive Arms,” as 
chiefly remarkable only for the partiality which the good knight ac- 
knowledges for the custom, already when he wrote hastening into to^l 
disuse, of casing the frame in steel harness : assigning for his opinion 
the pithy reason, that “ he who is in good armour fights with courage 
as fearing ft o wound, and frightens him with whom he fights that is not 
so well armed." On which premises lie argues, that if tq light horse 
and musketeers employed in flying expeditions, armour be an incum- 
brance, it should at least be retained both for the pikenien, as forming 
the U>dy or strength of the infantry, and for the heavy horse. Both 
regarding this point and some other questions of military equipment, 
his next two chapters upon “ Offensive Arms, or the Weapons used by 
Cavalry and Infantry * show that the spirit of his times was running 
counter to his partialities; and the following remarks are not without 
curiosity as tracing the gradations through which the musket was super- 
seding the armei blanches of preceding ages 

“ Now«room for the musket ; and room it hath largely gotten ; for 
it hath banished from the light-armed foot darts, slings, long-bows, 
cross-boivs, and the harquebusses too : our present militia acknowledg- 
ing no other weapon for the light-armed infantry but the musket and 
the sword ; and *thj& last T have seen sometimes laid aside for a time 
that it might not impede the managing the musket by its embarras. 
And indeed when* musketeers have spent their powder, and come" to 
blows, the butt-end of their musket may do enemy more hurt fhan 
these despicable swords, which most musketeers wear at their sides. 
In such medleys knives whose biadeVare one foot long, made both for 
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the cutting and thrusting, (the half being made fill the bore of the mus- 
ket.) vvill do more execution than either sword or butt of musket. 

“ Most think that this hand-gun of a nusket was never used till the 
siege of Rhegium in the year 1520, little more than a hundred anil fifty 
years ago ; and I doubt much if it be so old ; and assuredly if it be* it 
hath spent forty years of its age before it learned to speak ; for about 
the year 1560 some muskets were mixed 1 ' with harquebusses, and but a 
few of them too till practice made them so numerous that no other guns _ t 
were used by the foot. The longer a tnusket is (so it be manageable^ - 
the better, for she shoots the farther and the stronger, her chamber 
being able to contain the more, powder ; and experience daily tcaoheth 
\vhat*advantnge a long musket hath of a short one. Fifty years ago the 
calibre of the musket was ordained by most princes, particularly by the 
Estates of Holland, to receive a bullet whereof tenjveij to be cast of 
one pound of lead ; that hath not been thought cq^»ient since, and 
therefore most allow twelve balls of one pound orH for a musket. 

In the year 1G57, the King of Denmark agreed with five Colonels of us 
to furnish our regiments with muskets, of a bore to receive a ball whereof 
loui teen should go to one pound of lead. I confess this bore was too 
small for a musket. A musket requires the half- weight of her ball in 
fine powder and two-thirds of common powder — that is, one pound of 
the fine powder to two pounds of lead, and two pounds of ordinary 
powder for tlirec pounds of lead. 

“ Musket-rests were used a Jong time, and in some places arc jet, to 
case the musketeers in discharging their guns, and when they stood 
sentinel. But in the late expeditions in most places of Christendom 
they have been found more troublesome ihau helpful ; a musketeer, m 
any sudden occasion, not being well able to do his duty with mfisket, 
Bword, and rest, especially if you give him a Swedish feather to manage 
with them. Bockler, the engineer, speaks of an instrument that might 
serve for both rest and feather ; and such perhaps would he very useful 
and convenient. lie would have it at the top, as all rests arc, like a 
fork, on the one side whereof he would have an iron of one foot and a 
half long, sticking out, sharply pointed ; these, planted in the van or 
flanks, where you expect the charge, as the Swedish feathers use to be, 
will sufficiently pallisado and defend, a body of musketeers from horse ; 
and upon them they may lean fcheir muskets when they give fire. To a 
musketeer belongs also a bandelier of leather, at which he should have 
hanging eleven or twelve shot of powder, a bag for his ball, a primer, 
and a cleanser. But it is thirty years ago since I saw these laid aside 
in some German armies ; for it is impossible for soldiers, especially 
warning cloaks (and more want cloaks than have any), to keep these 
flasks (though well and strongly mode) from snow and rain, which soon 
spoils them, and so makes the powder altogether useless. Besides, the 
noise of them betray those who carry them in all surprizalB, anslachts, 
and sudden enterprises. * * * * 

•• I shall not here speak of the number of pikemen allowed to each 
company ; I shall do that in its due place ; but it seems strange to foe 
there should be so little esteem made of the pike in most places, it being 
*o useful and so necessary 4 a weapon. Thirty years ago, whemthe war 
was very hot in the German empire* between the Empcrour Ferdinand 
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nnd the Catholick League (as it was called) on the one part, and the 
Swede and the EvSngelick Union (as they called it) on the other, I saw 
£uch,.an universal contempt of the pike that I could not admire it 
enough ; for though after Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, entered 
. Germany, squadrons and battalions of pikes were to be seen in all regi- 
ments and brigades of both parties, and that pikemen w^e still accounted 
the body of the infantry, yet'aftcr his victory a! Leipsick o\er the Im- 
prdal forces under Tilly, the King’s marches were so quick in pursuance 
"of his successes, which followed one on the heels of another, and the 
retreats also of other armies from him were so speedy that first the pik«»- 

\ man’s defensive arms were cast away,*and after them the pike itself, 
insomuch that all who hereafter were levied and enrolled, called for 
muskets. But notwithstanding this, when new regiments were levied, 
after that great king’s death, colonels and captains were ever ordered to 
levy and arm pikemen proportionally to the musketeers ; yet after they 
had endured some fatigue the pike was again cast away, and no soldieis 
hut musketeers were to be seen. Whether this was done by the supine 
negligence of the officers,, especially the colonels, or for the contempt 
they had of the pike, I know not ; but I am Bure for some years toge- 
ther I have seen many weak regiments composed merely of musketeers, 
without one pikeman in any of them ; and surely they wctc so much 
the weaker for that. Nor did I find, long-after that, that the pike got 
better entertainment in other places than in Germany ; for in the year 
1657, after the late King of Denmark had lost his best army, he gave, 
as I said in this same chapter, commissions to five of us to raise each of 
us a regiment of men of one thousand a-pipce, all btrangeis. We were 
hound by the capitulation to arm our regiments ourselves out of the 
moneys we had agreed for, and expressly with muskets; neither would 
those of the Privy Council, who were ordered to treat with us, suffer one 
word to bennentioned of a pike in our commissions, though the conve- 
nienpy and sometimes the necessity of that weapon was sufficiently 
lemonstratcd by us. 

“ But there are t^jo who write downright against the use of the pike : 
these are Brancatio, an Italian commander, and one Master Daniel 
Lupton, an Englishman, who, I think, iraceth Brancatio his steps ; for 
though I have not seen that Italian piece, yet I have seen a countryman 
of the author's, Achilles Tcrduzzi, who* tells me he hath read it every 
word. Master Lupton’s book I have seen, and will presume by his’ 
leave, in the next chapter, to examine his arguments and reasons.” — 
pp. 175 — 177. 

Through this piece of argument, however, entitled “ Master Lupton’s 
Book against the use of the Pike examined. 9 ' which is conducted amus- 
ingly enough, though in somewhat too irascible and contemptuous a* 
spirit, it is not our purpose to follow the champion of the “ queen of 
arms.” The next chapter, on “ Gunpowder, Artillery, its General, and 
Train, 99 is full eff information for the student who maty be curious in the 
history of the art military, concerning the kinds, calibres, and fuundery* 
o*f ordnance, as well as the processes in the manufacture of gunpowder, 
which w'crc in use when Turner wrote. # * 

The following chapter, on “ Musters, Pay, Proviant, and Service,” • 
discloses some facts which may sceve to enable the querulous soldado 
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of these degenerate days — in our own happy service at least— to com-* 
pare his lot advantageously with the arrearages, tending*, and other 
grievances here detailed : — <* 

“ Being that most men who follow the wars over all the world receive 
wages, they justly deserve the name of mercenaries; but if you will 4 
consider how tlttir wages are paid, I suppose you will rather think them 
voluntaries, at least vety generous, for dbing the greatest part of their 
service for nothing. It is said of the Switzers, that they will not fight, 
unless they be paid duly. If other ‘nations were of their burnout" 
princes and 6tates would be necessitated to agree better than they do, 
because seldom would their armies fight for them, because seldom they 
are paid by them. The Baptist insinuates, that soldiers should be paid 
their wages, because he bids them be contented with their wages, and 
do violence to no man. But few or no eYangelick precepts are obeyed, 
and this as little as any. Soldiers get not their wages, and violence is 
done to many men. * * * * 

“ How the German princes paid their soldiery in their last short war, 

I know not, but in the long one, I am sure, they paid very ill, and so did 
the Swede. Those who were in garrison got sometimes three, but most 
part but two lendings in the month, every lending being but a little 
more than half a rix-dollar, to which was added the assistance of some 
proviant bread. Why theycall this a lending I know not, unless it he 
to make the soldiers believe they lend them money, when they are but 
pacing them a part of their own. But the poorest willed soldier knows 
well enough, that his paymasters, under the notion of lending them a 
third part, borrow from them. to a very long day, all the rest of their pay. 
Tins is for their garrisons. In the fields they may happily deceive them- 
selves, whether they be officers or soldiers, that expect any money, but 
must he contented with co minis bread, till by some victory, any of their 
Generals be enabled to quarter his army in a plentiful country ; and there 
it is, where the common soldiers may put themselves in clbthes, the 
officers in good equippage, and the Colonels make themselves rich ; for 
the German, Danish, and Swedish Colonels play too often the Ro)tclets, 
and petty kings in their several regiments. But some officers there be, 
who never meet with such opportunities, and some are not dextrous 
enough to lay hold on such occasions when they offer themselves ; for 
at such times there is something 1 else required than to receive pay fiom 
the clerk of the company. I remember a countryman of mine told me 
once, that he had served the crown yf Sweden eight years, whereof lie 
had been a Captain three ; and that in all those years lie had never beeu 
master of fourscore crowns at one time.” — pp. 198, 199. 

He farther observes, that, in the Imperial service, officers received 
4 * not three months’ pay of twelve in a whole year and that in the 
Spanish service the case was no better : for lie 44 thought it strange to 
see, sixteen or seventeen years ago, native Spaniards, to whose keeping 
the strong citadel of Antwerp was committed, begging publicly in the 
streets of that city ; but a still more lamentable sight to see both there 
and in Germany and elsewhere, Lieutenant-colonels, Majors, and Cap- 
tains, begging an alms !” £>uch was the scarcity of money, and the ina- 
bility of the princes of Europe in the long wars of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, to find pay for their troops ; and so little do the ungrateful soldiery 
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of our times consider their deep obligations to the Rothschilds, the 
Ricardos, the Barings, and the whole stock-jobbing genus of modern 
dayq^who, through the system of 

Blest paper credit ! last and best supply, 

That lends corruption lighter wings to fly, 

have at least enabled the belligerent potentates of the eAth to make war 
upon ready money. It must %e confessed, howlver, that, if the princes 
seventeenth century did not care to pay their troops too well, they 
"were liberal in their allowance of “ proviant which, indeed, came not 
for the most part out of their own magazines, but was supplied by the 
yill-fated inhabitants of the seat of war. • By the ordinances, concerning 
wee quarters, of the Emperor, the kings of Denmark and Sweden, .and 
the German princes, which were, says Turner, 41 upon the matter, but 
little difference, all one a Colonel had twelve dishes of meat a-day, 
ten pounds of bread, and ten measures of wine ; a Lieutenant-colonel, 
eight dishes, &c. ; a Major, or Captain, six ; a Lieutenant, or Ensign, 
four — for herein the law of diet abided not the principle that * the Lieu- 
tenant shall be saved before the Ancient* — a serjeant three dishes, a cor- 
poral or drummer two, and a common soldier one.* 

Passing over an uninteresting treatise on “ Military Law,” wc arrive 
at that portion of the work which appertains strictly to tactics and the 
organization of forces, of which the authof devotes successive chapters 
to the “ exercising, drilling, and training of the sc\fcral bodies of the 
cavalry and infantry,” the marshalling of fool, horse, and dragoons the 
ranks and duties of the officers of each, the composition of the General 
staff of armies in liis days, &c.” Amongrfhe mass of curious matter in * 
this part of the volume, the following account, as coming from an eye 
witness, of the usual formation of a brigade of foot in the army of Gjlis- 
tavus Adolphus, will not be read without interest : — 

*• The £feat Gustavus used another way of marshalling his regiments 
and .brigades of foot, which, taken altogether, was not square of lront; 
yet all the four parts or bodies which composed it were square. The 
manner was this, — suppose one °f his brigades to be eighteen hundred 
men, (as I can assure you he had many weaker,) whereof twelve hundred 
werfc musketeers, and six hundred were pikemen ; the pikes advanced 
twenty paces before the two bddies of musketeers, who immediately 
joined to fill up the void place the pikeihen had possest Then were the 
pikes divided into three equal bodies, tjvo hundred to each battalion, the 
middle body whereof advanced before the other two so far, that its rear 
might be about ton paces before the van of the other two. The two 
bodies of pikes that staid behind, were order’d to open a little to both 
hands, and then stand still, all fronting one way to the enemy ; by this 
means the place which the two hundred 'pikes possest in the middle, 
remaining void, there were two passages like sSlIy-ports, between the 
reer of the advanced body of pikes, and the two battalions that staid 
behind, out of 6ne whereof on the right hand issued constantly one or 
tyvo or more hundreds of musketeers, who before all the three bodies oF 
pikes, gave incessantly fire on the enemy; and when the word-ofsign 
for a retreat was given, they retired by th<* other passage on tlie left 
hand, back to the great body of njusketeers, where so many of them as * 
came back unwounded, were presently put in rank and file, the fire conti- 
nuing without intermissiofl by musketeers who still sallied through 
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the passage on the right hand ; and it is to be observed, that the fire* 
men fought thus in small bodies, each of them no t above five files of 
musketeers, and tliese for most part but three deep. So you may.con- 
bider tha^near the third pari of the musketeers being on service, the 
other two-thirds were securely shelter’d behind the three battalions* of 
pikemen, who were to be completely arm’d for the defensive. These 
pikes had field-pieces Wth them, which fil'd as oft as they could, as well 
as the musketeers; this continued till the pikemen came to pusl^off 
pike with the enemy (if both parties staid so long, as seldom they didj" 
and then the musketeers were to do what they were order’d to do, and 
the order did depend on emergencies and accidents, which as they could 
not be then seen, so no certain rules could be given for them. In this 
order did I see all the Swedish brigades drawn up, for one year after the 
king’s death; but after that time, I saw it wear out when defensixe 
arms fiist, and then pikes came to be neglected, and by some vili- 
pended.” — pp. 228, 229. 

From these details on the training and organization of troops, our 
author proceeds to consider the 14 modem way of embattcling and mar- 
shalling armies;” not, however, without bestowing a separate examina- 
tion on the famous process of “ embatteling by the square root,” which, 
after due discussion, he agrecB with Captain Cruso, in pronouncing 
an “ impertinent curiosity.” Next follows a series ot notices on the 
baggage, march, quartering, and encamping of armies, and on Cl guards, 
watches, parads, sentinels, rounds and patrouilles.” And next we liaxe 
a chapter entitled, “ Of things previous to a battel, of a battel itself, 
and of things after a battel;” which might, we opine, in other woids, 
have been designated, like the famous treatise ot Martin Scriblerus, 
“ De rebus omnibus et quibusdam aliis.” With the exception of a good 
chapter on retreats, the icmainder of the volume is principally occupied 
xvith a capital essay on the Attack and defence of fortified places, and 
on fortification in general; to which, as affording manv illustrations of 
the state of that science immediately befoie the rise of Vauban, we may 
in some future paper take occasion to recur. 

After three chapters more, on “ prisoners, parlejs, treaties and 
articles;” on “ modern military punishments and rewards and on V the 
comparison made by Justus Lipsius of the ancient and modern militia,” 
our author right religiously closes his volume by an inquiiy, with which, 
perhaps, it were better he had commenced his lucubrations — “ Whether 
the Profession of a Souldicr be lawful in which it may be satis- 
factory, however, to state, for the information of such among our leaders 
as haply have never made the same inquiry for themselves, that he 
produces good scripture Warranty for the general legality of their vo- 
cation; while we cannot help subjoining, for the benefit of cerium of 
the cQ/idotheri of our « days, a conclusion at which lie arrives on the 
other hand, that u That souldier who strives or fights for any prince, or 
state, for wages, iiva cause he knows to be unjust, sins damnably, and 
stands in need of both a sudden and serious repentance.” 

Tq criticize the martial theology of this stout soldier of a by-gone 
age does not, however, form any part of our professional design : but 
before we take our reluctant leave of his essays, we do feel bound to 
render him one act of justice by declaring, that the whole tone of his 
worked#* far to give the lie both to the injurious reproaches with which 
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his political opponents have assailed his inhumanity, and to the forbid* 
ding aspect which his limner has bestowed upon his physiognomy. 
Whatgfer may lmve been the® severities with which Sir James Turner, 
in unhappy times and difficult circumstances, was justly ctargenble, 
there is no trace in his work of either sanguinary principles or a cruel 
disposition : on the contrary, it is impossible to read tho book without 
being captivated with the mind* of the writer. II is sentiments every* 
wher£ breathe the true spirit of the soldier and the gentleman, the sclio- 
: laf and the Christian. The whofc cast of his opinions is thoroughly 
Wrank and honourable, manly and chivalrous : he dwells upon every 
\ecorded trait of nobleness and humanity with the warmth of kindred 
n{>d congenial virtue ; he betrays lofty disdain of whatever is mean or 
perfidious ; and lie never suffers an example of wanton cruelty in war- 
fare to paBs unbranded with a deep and generous indignation. These 
cannot have been sincerely the principles and feelings of a blood-thirsty 
oppressor ; and since his enemies have nowhere dreamt of accusing him 
of hypocrisy, we have seen enough of the calumnious malignity of 
faction in our own times, to, believe it more improbable that Turner was 
cruel, than that the officer who, in the rugged path of duty preferred the 
* ruin of his own prospects to the betrayal of his friends, was in the calm 
of retirement capable of the baseness of deliberately counterfeiting a 
character which his life belied, or of feigning emotions to which his soul 
had never been accessible. 

To understand the charm which this clear reflection of a lively, gene- 
rous, and martial spirit throws over the whole work, it is necessary to 
hold converse with the author of Pallas Aynata in his own expressive 
and racy phraseology ; and we venture to predicate that no reader pos- 
sessed of a spark of enthusiasm for the good old school of soldiership, 
can make his acquaintance without acquiring some affection; both for 
the person of the veteran, and for the matter and the manner of his dis- 
course; nof*, in conclusion, among the lighter attractions of his volume 
must we omit fine fortuitous association, which we are not ashamed to 
confess has won largely upon our fancy : when we discover that its 
pages supplied to the great romantic enchanter of our age the mate- 
rials ids masterly portrait of the “ Cavalier of Fortune,” of the 
seventeenth century. • 

So completely has the genius of Scett transferred the professional, 
science and experience of the veritable soldado into his own admirable 
conception, ns really to have made difficult to shake off the illusion 
that, in the pages of ’Turner, we are again listening to the ipsmima 
verba of our worthy friend Ritlmastcr Dugald Dalgetty of Drumthwackct. 
So close, indeed, is the eppv, that there is scarcely a point of warfare, or 
a reminiscence of service evoked by the Rittm aster in the Legend of 
Montrose, of which the original is not to be found *in the volume before 
us; excepting always' those inimitable touches of hardened selfishness, 
of cool effrontery and of absolute indifference to the* cause embraced, 
which were necessary to complete the novelist’s sketch of the true mer* • 
cenary soldier of the age, and for which, sooth to say, no counterpart is 
to be found in the pages and sentiments of Turner. I3ut almost the 
whole colloquy of Dugald Dalgetty on the comparative advantages of 
<c pay and proviant” in the Swedish? Imperial, and Dutch services, is 
to be traced to Sir James’s chapter on those important topics* the Ritt* 
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master's pictorial comparison of the Swedish feathers (or double-pointed 
stakes shod with iron) to “ the shrubs or lesser trees of a forest, as the 
puissant pikes ranged in battalia behind them correspond to )t»e tall 

¥ lnes thereof,” is copied almost verbatim from a passage* in which 
urner dilates in glowing terms on “ the delightful snow made by these 
weapons in sylvan admixture;” the calculations of the Rittmasterffor 
forming battalia by Extracting the square root, are evidently derived 
from the same source ; and in tine, not needlessly to multiply examples, 
the original of the account, with which Dugald scandalized the lady dTftl 
chaplain of the Knight of Ardenvohr, of the Hureweibles or Captains ' 
of the Queans in the army of the Duke of Alva, is to be found in th', 
following curious passage from our author's chapter on “ Women anl 
Baggage belonging to an Army, 9 ’ with which we must take our leave 
of Sir James Turner and his Umbra: — 

44 Women who follow an army may be ordered (if they can be or- 
dered) in three ranks, or rather in classes, one below another ; the first 
shall be of those who are ladies, and are the wives of the General ami 
other principal commanders of the army, who, for most parts, are 
carried in coaches; but those coaches must drive according to the 
quality of them to whom the ladies belong, and as the baggage of their 
husbands is appointed to march by the waggon master-general ; the 
second class is of those who ride on horseback, and these must ride in 
no other place than where the baggage of the regiment to whom they 
belong marclieth, but they are very oft extravagant, gadding here and 
there, and therefore in Borne places they are put in companies, and have 
one or more to command and oversee them, and these are called in 
Germany hureweibles , rulers or marshals of the whores. 1 have seen 
them ride, keep troop, rank and file very well, after that captain of 
theirs who led them, and a banner with them which one of the women 
carried; the third class is of those who walk on foot, and are the wives 
of inferior officers and soldiers : these must walk besides the baggage 
of the several regiments to whom they belong, and over them the 
several regiment-marshals have inspection. As woman was created to 
be a helper to man, 60 women are great helpers in armies to their 
husbands, especially those of the lower condition ; neither should they 
be rashly banisht out of armies — sent away they may be sometimes 
for weighty considerations : they provide, buy, and dress their hus- 
bands’ meat when their husbands 1 are on duty, or newly come from it, 
they bring in fewel for fire, and wash their linens, and in such manner 
of employment a soldier’s wife may be helpful to others, and gain money 
to her husband and herself; especially they are useful in camps and 
leaguers, being permitted (which should not be refused tluun) to go 
some miles from the camp to buy victuals and other necessaries. At 
the long siege of Bseda, made by Spinola, it was observed, that the 
married soldiers fared better, looked more vigorously* and were able to 
do more duty than the batchelors, and all the spite was done the poor 
* women, was to be called their husband’s mules, by those who would 
have been glad to have had such mules- themselves. 'Among all these 
kinds of women in well ordered armies, there are none but those who 
are married. If there be any else upon examination made by the 
minister, priest, or consistory, they«dre put away with ignominy, at least 
should be conformable to all articles of wan 
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“ But a strange story is writ by good authors of that famous Duke of 
Alva, whose name is yet so hateful to most of the Netherlands, They 
say a^that time he marched frpm Italy to the Low Countries, to reduce 
them to the obedience of his master the King of Spain, a permission 
was given to courtezans to follow his army, but they were to ride in 
troops with banners. They had their several Capitanessqp and Alfieras, 
or she-cornets and other officers, who kept among them an exact disci* 
jdine in all points that concerned their profession. They were divided 
r»te-3cveral squadrons, according to their quality, v and that was distin- 
i guisht no otherwise but by the difference of their beauties, faces, and 
Ventures. Those of the best sort were permitted only to traffick with 
ipen of the highest quality, those of the second rank with commanders of 
great note, those of the third with officers of a lower condition, and 
those of the fourth degree with officers of the meanest quality, and sol- 
diers, whom those of the other three ranks rejected. An excellent 
Commonwealth ! where it was prohibited under all grievous pains, not 
to suffer themselves to be courted by any either above or below the 
rank wherein they were placed, and that was impartially done, accord- 
ing to the talent nature had' bestowed upon them, so that every common 
. soldier, inferior person, or low officer, Ensign, Captain, Colonel, or 
General Commander, knew to whom they might address themselves, 
and from whom they buy repentance — a practice which, I suppose, 
never had a precedent in either Christian or Pagan army, and which, 
with an impudent face, loudly cry’d defyance to both religion and moral 
honesty. 1 M — pp. 276 , 277 . 

*+* Since this paper was sent to the press, we have, for the first time, 
had an opportunity of reading Sir Walter Scott’s Introduction to the 
Legend of Montrose, in the last edition of the Waverley Novels, which 
was published with his illustrations not long before his lamented death ; 
and tliat notice, in which he speaks of Sir James Turner and his works, 
strengthens our conviction that the Pallas Armata must have afforded 
the principal materials for the discourses of DugaJd Dalgetty : though 
it is singular that the # grcat Author himself should have retained so little 
cxactaecollection of the source whence he had gathered the professional 
" garnish of talk *' for his admirable dramatis persona , that he describes 
the Pallas Armata as “ A Military Tteatise on the Pike Exercise.” 
We find in the same Introduction to the Legend of Montrose, that 
from Turner’s oilier works “ On Historical and Literary Subjects,’* the 
Bannatyne Club have extracted and printed such passages as concern 
his Ufe and times, under the title of Sir James Turner’s Memoirs, 
which*, hew ever, as before said, we have not 'had the good fortune to 
see. 
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LEMKS FROM MY LOG-BOOK.'— MY SECOND TRIP. 

c 

BY VIjBXIBLE gruhmett, pji, 

No. I. 

ft And bqjk I flew to its billowy breast.*' — T ue Sea. 

It was a bright frosty morning at the latter end of December, ISO—, 
that Ralph Sandom, the landlord of the India Arm*, at NorthflEot, i 
(which I have already described in my first trip,) stood on the jetty or 
wharf in front of his house, (looking intently and with the keenness 01 
an old tar on the noble fabrics that were floating in the stream, bit 
more especially on one, whose courses being loosed, and three topsails 
hanging in the clew -lines, gave indications of an early departure from 
the river. By his side stood a tall gawky lad, in a midshipman's uni- 
form of the Company's service, ami whose appearance aptly illustrated 
the old sea phrase, that “ he was like a young bear just caught, aud 
had all his sorrows to come." 

44 And so Mr. Marshall, 1 * said Sandom, with something of a patroni- 
zing air, “ you wish me to inform the Captain you are here t ” 

44 That’s just what I want,” returned the young Midshipman, in broad 
Scotch accents. “ Tell him it’s me, and then he’ll ken wha’s wha.” 

“ But I must not disturb him yet, Mr. Marshall/* rejoined the land- 
lord, with a sarcastic sneer, and ejeing the other contemptuously ; “ I 
have no doubt he will 4 ken wha’s wha’ time enough, without troubling 
him to turn out expressly for the purpose.” 

44 Ye’ll just do ycr ain pleasure, Mr. Sandom," replied the Midship- 
man ; “ 1 have only embarked a few da\ % and awm no vera conversant 
with the etiquette ; but Maistcr Ticmcnhere hade me see him at aw 
risks, to give him this bit packet ; and as there seems to the nac possi- 
bility or practicability of getting near unto him, 1*11 gang aboard a«m, 
Mr. Sandom, and ma\bc Maister Trcmenherc will coinc on shore 
himsel/' 

The Midshipman was turning away to descend to his boat, but the 
landlord, who was aware that the Captain had been up sonic tinx, and 
wished to make it a personal f<i\our to the youngster to call him — at 
the same time feeling no desire to come in contact with 44 Maister Trc- 
menhere,” who was a character not to be placed with, he arrested Mar- 
shall’s piogre.'S, by exclaiming 41 $>top, stop, Sir! — I should say avast, 
but you would not understand English. Stop, Mr. Marshall ; I see the 
Captain's windows are open, and therefore wait one moment, and- 1*11 
inform him you are here/* lie turned on his heel rnuttering a» he went, 
"Nothing but beggarly Scotchmen enter the Company's service now 
o’ days: a pretty sort of a 4 wha’s wha,’ with a face like a Chinaman's 
dead eye, to speak disrespectfully to a man of my years and experience, 
let alone the substance I’ve acquiicd. Now will { warrant me he is 
some——” 

Here die landlord was interrupted by the individual he was going to 
attend, who had seen the youthful officer from the window, and bad 
immediately hastened out to receive the letter. 44 Halloo, Sandom ! 
what, muttering spellq this mornkfg ?” he exclaimed ; 44 hand here the 
chit, man r and let us Bee its palaver.” i , 
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The Captain took the letter, read it with great attention, and then 
rubbing his hands with apparent glee, he addressed the Midahipman — 
“ Bear a hand on boircl, Mr. Marshal), and tell the chief officer to be in 
readiness to slip the junks — hav% the decks cleared — the topsails sheeted 
home, and the haliards stretched along then, turning to the landlord, 
be continued — “ This is a fine breeze, Sandom ; I hope to catch the out- 
ward-bound convoy yet — it will be a thousand irv my pocket.’’ The 
Captain turned again, impatiently observing that 4he Midshipman had 
not stirred one step to obey him. “ IIow now, booby ! ” he exclaimed, 
in astern voice : “ Why are you*not making headway to Uhe boat to 
execute my orders ? and, d’ye hear, Sir, tell Mr. Tremenhcre to cross 
the t’gall’nt vards, bend the driver, and* rig out the boom: we shall 
move with the last quarter flood, which will be about --»■ 

u Noon," rejoined the now obsequious landlord ; u but I fear the 
young gentleman does not understand you, Sir." 

“ Awm nae so vera sure of it mysel. Clear the junketings, and 
stretch the decks, did you say, Sir ?” inquired the Midshipman, and then 
added, with much seriousness, “ But there's anither thing, Sir — the 
ship canna sailjso soon, forhye our mess have no yet got their potatoes 
aboard” 

The Captain and Sandom laughed heartily, though both displayed a 
considerable degree of contempt in their mirth. “ Who was it told you 
to say that, Sir V* demanded the Captain. • 

44 It was just Maister Pascoe, Sir,” replied the alarmed Midshipman ; 

“ an he said if I did nae tell you on*t, you wad be vera maddened when 
we dined wi you, that we did nae bring our ain potatoes.” 

“ I shall have a settling with Mr. Monkgy Pascoe for this,” said the 
Captain, after another hearty laugh. 44 He was full of his tricks last 
voyage; for the chief officer madeiiim too much of a pet; but I shall 
be much mistaken if Tremenherc does not bring him up all standing tins 
trip. Come*here, my man,” he continued, hailing one of the boat's 
crew, .who instantly ran towards him ; observe the orders I am giving 
to Mr. Marshall, and Bee that they are correctly delivered ; or — perhaps 
— indeed it will be \Jic best" — he turned away : “ I had better write 
theniNlown, Sandora." 

“ It will prevent mistakes, Sir,” replied the landlord, eyeing tlie 
youngster with scorn, and then muttering as he followed the Captain, 
“ By George ! but the skipper 4 kens wfla’s wlia* already.” 

The orders were speedily written ; the Midshipman returned on 
hoard to deliver them, and became the butt of his messmates, as, 
-^\ith the utmost seriousness, he reported progress respecting the pota- 
ytodfej^and he was voted a cobbing for not ordering the Captain to detain 
the ship.* In fact, Marshall was a sort of matter-of-fact Scotchman — 
the younger son of a poor baronet, who had much neglected him, and 
lie was consequently both ignorant and uncouth, tfnd nature had manu- 
factured him from stubborn materials, 60 as to render him extremely 
dull of apprehension. " 

.The Lady Graves was a remarkably fine ship, of about 900 tons bur* * 
then, on her third voyage, bound to Madras and Bengal ; and Gaptain 
Burgess being highly respected, not only a% a sensible and intelligent 
man, but also as an excellent seaqian, every cabin was filled with pas- 
sengers, besides several officers of the 19 th Regiment, in command of 
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a detachment going out to the island of Ceylon. All the Steerage and 
most of the cuddy passengers were on board, and towards noon many 
of them thronged the poop, gazing wistfully at that land which, though 
fettered in the icy chains of winter, still looked beautiful, and tlfgy well 
knew that it contained warm and glowing hearts, rich in the' plenitude 
of fervent affection. In the conversation of the passengers there Was 
a feverish e&itemeqt — & longing to have one more walk on British 
ground, but a still greater desire to be out at sea, that their wish to 
return might be placed beyond the power of possibility. 

“Will it* be long before we starf, Mr. Tremenhere f 99 inquired a 
writer destined to the Presidency of Bengal. 

” Not many dog-watches,” replied the chief officer ; and then alluding 
to the heavy flapping of the sail they were bending abaft, he added, 
44 They are now mounting the driver; don't you hear the smack of his 
whip ? * 

*• But, joking apart, Trcmenhere,” said Major Campbell, rather au- 
thoritatively, “ havVt you received orders from the Captain ’* 

“To cross t’gall'nt yards, Major — I thank you for reminding me of 
It/' quickly interrupted the mate. “ Fok’stle there !” The confusion, 
however, overpowered his voice, and seeing Marshall on the quarter- 
deck, he exclaimed, 14 Go forud, youngster, and tell the boasun turn 
the hands up cross t'gairnt yards." 

“ Cfpss what, did }e say. Sir?” inquired Marshall, but the chief 
mate had instantly turned round and walked aft to give some directions 
relative to rigging out the driver boom. “ Cross the vera deil,” said 
the Midshipman $ u I dinna ken one word that he Baid, anent the word 
cross — did you, Pascoe ? 99 

tl Why your ears must be plugged like a hawse-hole in blue water,” 
replied Pascoe, up the after hatchway. “ Mr. Tremenhere told you to 
tell the boasun turn the hands up to cross the gallowses on the spars.” 

44 Mony thanks to ye, Pascoe,” returned the grateful Mm shall ; 
44 cross the gallowses and spars ; yes, that's just what he said,” and 
away he walked forward, repeating his instructions all the way, that he 
might bear them in mind. 

The boatswain was a thorough tar of the old school ; and when Mar- 
shall delivered what he supposed to be the order of the chief mate, the 
Veteran looked at him very sternly, and requested the youth to repeat 
it over two or three times. He then gave the Midshipman a look that 
spoke broadsides, and turning to one of his mates as the youngster 
Walked aft, he exclaimed, 44 There'S a pretty know-nothing babby, got 
between a rock and a wave ; all froth and spray ! Now I take it Mr 
Tremenhere wants us to get the booms lashed upon the gallowses, and 
that's what the boy means ; but he turns plain English into Scotch, as 
nat’ral as a maintop-man turns in when the watch is relieved.” 

u Aye, aye, Sir, it's a great pity, I'm thinking,” replied the boat- 
swain's mate, 44 that the lad's friends didn’t take aB ipuch care of his 
edecation as they’ve don£ of his outfit ; for then, mayhap, he would 1 
hav.e known a night-head from a bowline cringle. But how are we to 
get jthe spars lashed where there’s a whole shoal of sodgers taken pos- 
session of the booms, and are shifting their duds like lobsters a moult- 

* ,y 

mg f 

w Fok’stle there !” shouted the first mate, from the break of the poop, 
m Jt'jpianner and tone that denoted impatience and anger. 
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<* Aye, aye. Sir/’ as loudly responded the boatswain ; and then low- 
ering bis voice so as to be only heard by his mate, he added, ** He's 
getting into a flurry, *Jack — look out for his spouting.” 

“ What’s the reason, Mr. Sn&tchblock, you do not immediately obey 
orders ?” demanded the chief officer. • 

44 1 was just going to set a gang about it, Sir/* replied the boatswain, 
41 but these rank-and-file gentry stick bo close to/the gallowses, that 
there’s hardly room to flourish* a cat : it ’ll take uie turn-out of two 
glasses to clear the spars of their knapsacks.” 

44 "What do you mean, Sir ; what are you talking about ?” exclaimed 
he chief mate. 

44 The sodgers. Sir ; they’ve taken possession of the booms, Sir; and 
there they are as brisk as fleas in a new blanket ; and I’m thinking we 
shan’t want for livestock o’ that ’ere kind now they’ve opened their 
knapsacks.” 

44 D — n their knapsacks !” vociferated the impatient mate : 44 what 
have the sodgers’ knapsacks to do with the t’gall’nt yards ? I sent word 
for you to turn the hands up to cross the t’gali’nt yards ; and why don’t 
you attend to it, Sir ? ” • 

During this conversation the boatswain had come aft on to the quarter 
deck, where Marshall stood in alarm, sensible that he had done some- 
thing wrong, but not knowing what it was, whilst Pascoc and the other 
midshipman had got under the break of the pbop to enjoy the sport. It 
would be impossible to describe the griffin-like look that old Snatch- 
block gave tne young Scotchman, when he heard the explanation of 
Mr. Tremcnhere; but he had no time for speech: putting his silver 
whistle to his lips, he gave two or three shout chirps, that were instantly 
answered by his mates, who hurried to his side. A louder, longer, and 
shriller piping succeeded at the main-hatchway, and the voices of thg, 
boatswain and his 'mates were heard, 41 All hands up t’gall’nt yards 
a-hoy !” was repealed at the fore-hatchway, and in a few minutes 

every soul was on deck, and swaying away upon the yard-ropes, amidst 
the noise and confusion of nn outward bound Indian! an. 

44 Well, Mr. Beauqpgardte,” said Major Campbell to a young cadet 
dressiSTl in the extreme of fashion, as he approached the part of the poop 
where* the Major was standing — 44 Well, Mr. Beaumgardtc, and >ou 
have really made up your mind, first, to encounter the perils of the deep, 
and next, to brave the unhealthiness of climate, to achieve the gallant 
name of soldier ? ” 

44 Positively I have, Major,” replied the young man, affectedly; 
t*ind I hope there will be speedy promotion — ” 

► ‘MVhich is as much as to say,” returned the Major, 44 that you wish 
for a hot Campaign, or a devastating pestilence ; but death, Mr. Beaum- 
gardtc, is no respecter of persons.” 

44 You are too severe. Major,” remonstrated life young man ; 44 but 
whether or no, I purpose to have my full share of enjoyment ; for plea- 
sure — thanks to my liberal allowance — I can purchase everywhere.” 

• 44 I hope you niay not find yourself in error. Sir,” said the Major, * 
with much seriousness ; 44 but I have yet to learn in what way Wealth 
can lull the raging of the ocean, or subdue «the lassitude of an e&s’tern 
clime.” • t 

44 Now, positively, Major, you are getting sententious,” exclaimed 
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tlie cadet, whose friends were extremely rich, and who, through the 
agency of powerful interest, had excellent prospects of getting forward 
in the Army. “ It is true I cannot sing * 

* * Cease, rude Boreas, blutt’ring railer,* 

with any expectation that the elements would obey my command ; nor 
do I anticipate being able entirely to conquer the influences of solur 
heat ; but then on R>ard, you know, I* have my books, my music, my 
sa, sa,’* throwing himself into a fencing attitude ; “ and thuB, with an oc- 
casional shuffle and cut with the cards, et cetera, et cetera, 1 think ■Hfiall 
do tolerably well for employment to while away the lazy hours : besides, 
I promise myself great sport jn quizzing these curious sea-dogs about 

us- hallo! what’s that?’ 9 He looked up aloft, for a tolerably Urge 

onion had evidently been thrown from somewhere about the mizen-top, 
and had given the cadet a sharp blow on the arm ; but he saw no one, 
except Pascoe, who was hall-way up the topmast rigging, leisurely 
ascending to the cross-trees, and taking no notice whatever of anything 
that was going on below. The cadet rubbed his arm, whilst the Major, 
whose countenance at tjie first impulse was a little flushed with anger, 
could not forbear smiling at the \oung man’s mortified look. 

44 1 am afraid, young gentleman,” said the Major, u you will find less 
of pastime and entertainment than trouble and vexation in quizzing 
these ‘ sea-dogs,* as you a»*e pleased to term them. They arc a rough 
set, it is true, but I have witnessed such instances of intuitive presenti- 
ment among them, as frequently to astonish me. For instance,” he con- 
tinued, kicking the onion with his foot, 44 witness this gift from above , 
just at the very moment you were proposing to make them your sport.” 

“And do ypu absolutely entertain the idea that it was done de- 
signedly, Major?** demanded the joung buck, his face reddening with 
aagry excitement. 

44 It came down rather heavier that would have been caused by a 
mere fall, I think,” said the Major inquiringly. 

<4 It certainly did,” -answered Beaumgardte, measuring the height 
from the mizen-top with his eye ; and then again rubbing his arm. 

44 And that adds greater force to the Major’s opinion of a sailor’ * in- 
tuitive quality,” said the writer, a little sneeringly ; 14 for my owr. part, 
I think the operating cause was malice.” 

41 1 must beg your pardon there,” rejoined the Major, 41 for I redlly 
do not believe that malice had anything to do with the matter : nor do 1 
conceive that a true sailor, any more than a true soldier, ever harbours 
so dangerous an enemy in his heart. Indeed 1” lie added smiling, 44 the 
onion itself is strong evidence in my favour ; for, had the person who 
threw it been actuated by 'malicious motives, I have no doubt thefe arc 
missiles enough in the top, of a more dangerous tendency, that might 
have been employed ; and it would have appeared as the effect of ac- 
cident. It is solely a love of mischief, depend upon it ; and perhaps the 
present little affair may serve as a useful caution to Mr. Beaumgardte 
not to sport with the 4 sea-.logs * beyond the hounds of discretion.*’ 

*! If I-could be certain it was that juck-an-apes up there,” said the 
Cadet with considerable mortification, * c lie should soon know I do not 
carry duelling-pistols in the case merely to be looked at. Really, 
Major, I can never let a ■■ — — ” 
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“ Poop, there ! ” shouted Pascoe from the mizen-top, to which he had 
again descended ; # and his voice coming sharp and sudden, had in- 
stantly checked the Cadet’s “ Poop there.’* 

“ nalloo ! ** responded an old quartermaster, with a huge hillock of 
tobacco in his cheek. • 

Send me up a fox by the signal -halliards, Johnson 1 ’* exclaimed the 
Midshipman, “ for here’s the^bag with the cap^nn’s onions all adrift, 
and by-and-bv, when we get to sea, there’ll be but a Flemish account of 
them in the steward’s log.** • 

“ jTyc, aye, Sir,” vociferated old Johnson ; whilst the Major laughed 
and advised the Cadet to take no further notice of what had occurred : 
hut the discomfited iScaumgardtc, thinking that the term “fox” used 
by the Midshipman was intended as a continuance of provocation, care- 
fully watched the proceedings of the quartermaster* and seeing him 
fasten a piece of twisted yarn to the sigual-halliards, lie approached the 
old man and inquired what it was. 

“ This here — why this here we calls a fox,” replied the veteran with 
a knowing look, “ so you may go fox-hunting an ye like *it. Our 
yards are well supplied with horses that nevcr«throw their riders as long 
as they liould on ; and then as to dogs, you- know, why we’ve plenty of 
‘ sea-dogs * aboard.” And the old man chuckled with delight a#giving 
the young sprig of fashion a taste of his nautical wit. 

“ Come, come, Mr. lieaumgardte,” said the Major, observing the 
Cadet’s choler was rising, and apprehensive lie would be exposed to 
greater rudeness, as it was plain the old quartermaster had overheard 
the offensive epithet which had been used. “Come, come, Mr. Ucaum- 
gardtc, you see it is as I told. you ” • 

“Positively this is insufferable. Major!” exclaimed the Cadet; 
“ this insolence is not to be borne, and the author of it shall give n*c 
satisfaction.” 

“ Hear .a* hand with that fox, you old sea-dragon, do !” shouted 
Pascoe from aloft; “and as there are plenty of geese upon the poop, 
why, Johnson, )ou may as well send one up with it, and then we can 
show the sign of tljfi Fox and Goose, as evidence of good cheer on 
hoard the Lady Graves.” 

“A\e, a\e, Sir,** muttered old Johnson as ho hoisted on the signal 
halliards, “ a goose smothered in ’onions, and made up into a sea-pie, 
will he no bad mess a month hence.” 

“ Come, Mr. Beawngardte,’* said Captain Lys kindly, and desirous 
of changing the current of the young man’s thoughts, 4< you have told 
■,us how you purpose employing yourself during your passage out, let us 
V^licftr what you propose lo do when you arriv.e in the land of tanks and 
jungles.* 

“ I do not know exactly what you mean by tanks and jungles,” answered 
the Cadet ; 11 but at Calcutta 1 intend surprising the natives with my foui- 
in-hand. I have boon in good practice. Major, and can handle the 
ribands with any driver upon the North road.” 

. “ I think you .will find a palanquin the most pleasant carriage,” said 
the Major, “ both for expedition and for comfort” • * 

“Oh! the luxuries of the delightful palanquin!” exclaimed the 
writer. “ I have heard of them, aiul read about them, till my very heart 
longed for the enjoyment.” 

U. Sk Juurn, No, 80, Jui.y^ 1&35, • * Z 
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** I shall try my four-in-hand, or my tandem at least,” said the Cadet* 
“ The palanquin is certainly pleasant,” assented Captain Lys, “ yet 
after all, we shall find no part of the world that oilers accommodations 
for travelling equal to England. Capital post-horses, and if you do not 
use your town carriage, there are commodious and comfortable ones f for 
hire ; and really, in my estimation, there’s no vehicle beats a nice 
compact chariot atic^our. Look, for instance, at the set-out that is 
now rattling down the road yonder, — two carriagcs-and-four with out- 
riders, and a chaise-and-four bringing pp the rear.” __ __ 

Every one turned to look in the direction pointed out, and the equi- 
pages were distinctly visible coming down the road with the utmost speed. 

During various speculation! as to the contents of these vehicles, 
the carriages came rapidly onwards till. they were screened from fur- 
ther observation Jby the lofty trees that bounded the park. “ Now 
the best wishes of an honest Englishman go with you all,” exclaimed 
Lys, “ and may no dark waters, with their foaming crests, ever sepa- 
rate any fond hearts that are there bound together in the bonds of 
mutual ^affection. May they never experience the misery of being 
immured in the caverns — for, after all, that is the true reading of the 
word cabiiiB — of an Indiaman, where winds and waves are constantly 
struggling to bcc which can exclude the greatest portion of day-Jight. 
May they never know any more of bungelows and mosquitos beyond 
what they read in books, and may — ” 

“ Really, my dear Captain,” said the Major laughing, 14 one would 
think you were preparing an epistle lor Valentines day. You arc 
getting a perfect raven, and if you continue your croaking in this 
fashion, we shall be obliged, in self-defence, to dismiss you the ship.” 

tr Would to heaven you could,” answered Lys mournfully, “and just 
jiitch me right into the centre of the middle carriage that we saw ju*t 
now, but shall never see again.” 

“ Sha’n’t we indeed!” said the chief mate, who had approached unob- 
served during the utterance of the few last words; “what, then, do 
you call those yonder ? — I mean the carriages that are coming round 
the point at the foot of the hill by the iron gates.” c Again all e\es were 
directed towards the spot described, and there, sure enough, wtfs the 
leading vehicle, which was soon followed by the others progressing 
towards the India Arms. “ And I 'can tell you something more,” cgn- 
tinued Tremcnhere, “ one of them contains a lady whom fame pro- 
nounces beautiful, and she is expected to take her passage to Calcutta 
in a ship which 1 could name.” 

“ My dear fellow, you don’t say so ?” exclaimed Lys. 

44 But I do,” replied .Tremcnhere, “ and before another hoiir^'lias’* 
elapsed, she’ll be bowling away down the Lower Hope, wiVli all the 
canvasB she can carry.” 

44 What ? a lady carry canvass !” inquired the Cadet. 

14 Yes, young gentleman,” answered the chief mate, 44 but not the. 
lady-passenger, I mean the Lady Graves; and, depend upon it, wc shall 
pack on her, so that if you have a few sugar-jSlum .words to write to 
rnamftia you must do it at once, or, take my word for it, you’ll lose the 
Gravesend post for thiB voyage. Mr. Pascoe,” he shouted, calling to 
the young Midshipman, 44 man the. great cutter and then come to me 
for orders.” 
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Tiie front of the India Arms manifested more than usual bustle as 
the carriages drove up, and every one of the passengers on board who 
could command a spy-glass put it in immediate requisition. Conjec- 
ture waa busy as each individual flighted, and all the gazers were much 
puzzled to make out what could be contained within two large bundle# 
that ftere closely wrapped up and each very carefully carried by a 
female servant. C&pt. Burgess received the party w|lh g*at attention 
and respect, and as for 'Ralph Saftdom, he kept sluing round and round, 
first on one side and then on the other, like the dog-vane in a calm. 

Durirfg the time of manning the great cutter, Beaumgardte had em- 
braced the opportunity to complain to the chief mate of the treatment 
he had received, and without hesitation ho charged Pascoe with being 
the aggressor^ The Cadet had just finished detailing the occurrence 
and describing the pain he experienced in his arm, as well as the 
injury done to his feelings by the insult, when the yotfng Midshipman 
stood before them to report that the boat was manned and to await hit 
officer’s orders. 

4 ‘ IIow's this, Mr. Pascoe ?” exclaimed the chief mate angrily. u Mr. 
Beaumgardte declares you have been wasting the Captain’s onionB. 
^Vhat have you to say to it, Sir ?” 

“That Mr. Beaumgardte knows nothing of the matter. Sir,” answered 
the midshipman boldlj*. “ 1 have been trying to save the Captain's 
onions. Sir, by clapping a seizing on the mouth of the bag, Sir.* 

“ But Mr. Beaumgardte says that an onion, which was thrown from 
the mizen-top, struck him on the arm with considerable violence, and you 
were the only person aloft at the time ; what am I to think of that, Sir ?” 

“ Did it come heavy, Mr. Beaumgardte ?”/isked Pascoe, with a coun- 
tenance expressive of the most perfect innocence. 

“ It did," replied the Cadet, scarcely able to conceal his mortifica- 
tion that the chief mate should think more of saving the Captain's^ 
onions than of his wounded feelings. * 

“ Oh, then, I can readily account for it," said Pascoe, M I dare say 
it was a sprouting onion, and so it byrst open the muzzle of the bag, 
and flew out like a shell from a mortar. But there’s the Captain waving 
his htai Sir, and the cutter’s manned, Sir, on the starboard side.” 

“ Your version of the onion , Sir, is rather leaky," replied Trcmen- 
here, unconsciously sporting a pui» and scarcely able to refrain from 
laiTgliing. “ However, wc shall talk abobt this at some future opportu- 
nity. At present bear a hand with the boat to Hie jetty; do not let the 
men quit her without orders, and tell tjie Captain we are all clear for sea.” 

“ Aye, aye, Sir,” responded Pascoe, touching his hat, and giving the 
' Cadet a look of defiance, as he descended hastily from the poop ; and 
then running down the aide, he jumped into the boat and shoved off for 
the shore. „ 

“ I shall have an account to settle with that fellow yet,” said Bcaum- 
gardte spitefully. 

“ Fellow 1” reiterated the chief mate, M be more •discreet in your 
language, young man, for though I will allow no one on board this ship • 
to take undue advantage of your inexperience, depend upon it that kd 
will never baulk your inclination in any account you may have to settle 
with him.” 

I regret that you have neglected toy counsel,!' said the Major, “ for 

• Z ti 
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it is possible you may have made an enemy of one who might have 
saved you numberless mortifications, and perhaps have rendered you 
many little services during the passage. I hop£, Mr. Beaumgardte, 
you will learn not to despise any person because his station in life may 
Aot be #n a level witli your own.*' 

“ That lad,” replied Tremenhere with some warmth, 41 will be no 
honest man’s eneVjy, depend upon it. This wilt be our first trip to- 
gether ; but, excepting a propensity to c ?un and mischief, I have already 
seen in him a promise of excellence which no seaman will have cause 
to blush for ; and as for his station, he is merely son to one of the most 
eminent merchants in London, who could purchase a peerage if he 
chose it, but he thinks plain* * mister * is of more weight and value to 
him than the empty title of ‘ my lord.* But, gentlemen, if you have 
any thing to send on shore, be expeditious, as we slip the junks directly 
the boat return^, and it may blow too fresh in the Downs for the 
hovellers to come off. Of this I am certain, Captain Burgess will 
crack on to come up with the outward-bound convoy, and therefore 
there’ll not be many barnacles grow upon the bottom between this 
and the Mother-bank,” — he then walked to the front ol the poop. “ M r. 
Snatchblock, let them get a whip on the quarter of the mam-yard, ami 
the chain ready.” 

“ Aye, aye, Sir,” replied the boatswain, and then addressing his 
mate, — “ Jack, they want the cow-slings at the starboard gangway ; 
see that they’re ail ship-shape, d'ye hear ! Tell the quarter- master to 
give you the red ensign and a signal-dag or two. Maintop there ! 
clap a block upon the quarter of the main-yard, and see that it is well 
secured ; and you, Jackso^*’ calling to a black man whose curly head 
betrayed the neizro race, u run up and sec all fast there, reeve this 
piece of two-and-a-half, and bring the fall through my namesake in 
'the waist, and hear a hand about it, Sir.” 

-Aye, aye, Massa Natchlock,” replied Jackson, the Captain of the 
top; Ci me do ’em directly ; and Garamighty, Massa, you link me let a 
white lady fall in a warrer, eh ?” 

“ Hold your black breath, you thunder-clou J, do,” exclaimed the 
boatswain, “ and shin away aloft with those crooked drumsticks of 
yours.” 

“ Heigh, Massa Natchblock,” returned the black, u wharra \ou call 
a my leg crooked for ? — he Ic^j no crooked, S.ir — he crooked ’locking,” 
and the negro hastened aloft to obey the boatswain’s orders. 

In the course of a short lime t^c chair, (made out of a butt — a por- 
tion of the staves being cut away and the rest well secured, so that 
when standing upon its lower chime it formed a very commodious seat' 
with arms,) painted green and slung with ropes covered v /ith green 
baize, was brought to the gang-way and underwent the scrutiny of the 
chief officer— the nope was rove in its proper place, and Tremenhere 
once more hailed, — •“ Boatswain’s mate, get a steady gang ready to whip 
the ladies up the # side — fellows that know something about it.” 

The uninitiated passengers looked at each other with astonishment 
on hearing the expression “ whip the ladies up Che side but the 
Major, who had been several voyages, explained it to them, that the 
whip was a rope rove through a single block, and so termed on accouut 
of the facility and expedition affoiHed in hoisting light weights. 
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At length the great cutter left the shore, and several of the windows 
of the India Anns were orowded with ladies and gentlemen, who waved 
their kerchiefs and badp adieu to the beautiful being, about to quit her 
native land, perhaps never to return. It is a sad and trying hour, that 
of pasting from those we love, — it is painful even for a short time, when 
the distance is not great ; 

For oh ftbere is something in the feeling 
And trembling falter of the hand, 

* And something m IheVear down-stealing, 

And voice so broken and so bland, 

And something in the mute farewell 
. That worketli like a powerful spell. 

But to have continents and oceans placed between, and to know the 
fragile tenure of existence in an eastern clime, or dren to live, yet 
separated for ever ! — oh ! the very thought is agony. 

Shrilly piped the boatswain as the cutter ranged up alongside, and 
silence reigned profound on the deck. — “ Scud down the chair, Tremen- 
hcre," exclaimed Captain Burgess from the boat, and at a chirp of the 
boatswain's call the unwieldy concern, with the flags inside, was raised 
over the gangway and lowered into the cutter, whilst two of the junior 
mates volunteered their services to steady it up the side. 

“ Is she really lovely, Trcinenlieie ?" inquired Captain Lvs in a half 
whisper. 

44 As an angel," replied the mate, tl at least so I am told, for I have 
never seen her. But stand by the gangway, soldier, like another Mars, 
anil you shall hand her from the chair." 

“ My dear fellow*, my excellent TrenienhAc," returned Lys, “ you 
lay me ‘under infinite obligations. But will you yield precedence. 
Major V 0 

“ Oh, certainly,” replied the good-humoured officer, “ if it will afford 
you pleasure?" • 

44 Tw'iht, twilit,” went the boatswain's pipe as a signal for the men 
to take in the slack-rope, and then a longer wind of the call directed 
them toJioLt away, anil they walked off steadily till the chair gradually 
arose alipvc the hammock nettings. “Haul in upon the guy," said 
the chieL/olliccr to the men stationed for that purpolb, which, being 
complied with, the twitterings of the boatswain’s pipe instructed them 
to lower away, and the chair was safely landed on the deck. 

Captain Lys advanced towards the beautiful lady, who was entirely 
enveloped in the rec^ ensign. He gently and cautiously removed the 
covering, and as with one hand he laised his hat from his head, he 
tendered the other hand with every token of profound respect. A deli- 
cate white tid-glove, over small taper fingers, was put within the Cap- 
tain's, and he seemed to long to press it to his lips. m 16 May I presume 
to offer my assistance, Madam,” said Lys, bowing and not venturing to 
laise his eyes from.the spotless glove* The lady arose, jand the soldier, 
unconscious of the tittering of his fellow-passengers, triumphantly 
pasted her arm within his own to walk aft clear of the surrounding 
bustle, but a “ Chee Saib, me wait for my missy!” drew a closer atten- 
tion to his companion, and then, with a halfrsuppressed muttering of 
44 d n," he discovered that it was the, black Ana, or nurse. 

“ Isn't she an angel ?" said .TreuienLere, wl.o frOm the fust had been 
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fully aware as 'to the individual that was coming up ; the lady passen- 
ger having expressed a wish to see some ohe rftecend before her, and 
the Ana, accustomed to the hoist, hati immediately complied 4/ith the 
requests her mistress. “ I say, isn't she an angel, Lys ?” repeated 
the laughing chiefofficer. 

The soldief turned upon liis heel, excessively mortified, and his morti- 
fication was not a little increased at Seeing th# Major advance to the 
gangway to receive the real beautiful female ; but Captain Burgess had 
steadied the chair in its ascent, and stood prepared to oiler hi$”servjces 
the moment it was placed firmly on the deck, so that both were disap- 
pointed. The eager gaze of <cvery one was bent on the lovely individual, 
who accepting the proffered hand of the Captain of the ship, stepped 
forth to view, apd certainly a more interesting woman had seldom, if 
ever, been seen : hers was indeed a beauteous countenance, although the 
traces of recent sorrow were easily discernible, and she made vain 
attempts to smile through teaTS that forced their way. The symmetry 
of her figure was perfect, and her neat but elegant dress of white silk 
was admirably calculated to set it off to advantage. Captain Burgess 
ottered his arm, but she hastened to the gangway, saying, 44 My boys, 
Captain, my dear boys.” 

44 I will see them safe, my lady,” returned the Captain, “ we may he 
in the way here ; in the mean time, allow me, my lady, to introduce" — 
turning to the Major — “ Lady Russell, Major Campbell, — Major Camp- 
bell, Lady Russell and the fair creature after this introduction walked 
aft, leaning on the arm of the gallant officer. 

The chair had again bevn sent down, whilst Captain Lys muttered to 
the writer — “ her boys ? can one so younu and so beautiful have hoys i" 

“ It is the plural number that appears singular to you," returned the 
writer; 41 she is indeed very young to have a family.” 

The chair was once more landed, and forth stepped a female servant, 
with one of those odd-looking bundles that had so much puzzled the spe- 
culation of the passengers when the party alighted from the carriages, 
and which was now discovered to be an infant about nine months old. 
Shortly afterwards, another servant came up with the other- bundle, 
which proved be twin-brother to the first, and so closely resembling 
each other, that it was almost impossible to distinguish them when apart. 

“ Twins ?” said Captain Lys, shrugging his shoulders as he looked 
upon the little smiling rogues wrapped up carefully in swansdown to 
exclude the cold, — 44 They are pretty creatures, too,” he added ; “ well, 
well, I dearly love children, and nursing will pass away many an idle 
hour; yet, after all, twins are a sad cut upon the sentimental.” 

“ Chee Saib ! why you pinchey my leg," exclaimed another black 
nurse, who had refused the aid of the chair, and was boldly ascending 
to the gangway by*the side steps, followed closely by Pascoe. 

44 I pinch your leg!" said Pascoe, * 4 you are under a mistake, — let 
me see,” and the mischievous monkey again applied his fingers to the 
naked ankle of the nurse ; “ I really beg ten thousand pardons,” conti- 
nued he, “ I actually took your skin for a black silk stocking, and 
wanted to feel its quali|y, tliat you might recommend me to the same 
Bhop when I go into mourning. ( Here, Gruffimet — (Reader, I w as a 
midshipman in the Lady Graves, 4 and presently I'll tell you how it hap- 
pened)-*, Here, Grummet, give this Calcutta Venus your fin, and help 
ner over the gangway. Where’s Marshall V' 
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“ Here I am, Pascoe,” replied the youngster, “ ready to do your 
bidding.” 

IC I am most abominably ashamed of you, Marshall,” said the incor- 
rigible joker, with a countenaSce of mock solemnity, “ here's a country- 
wojnan of yours coming aboard, and you never offer to lend her a hand.” 

“ Hoot, hoot,” ejaculated Marshall, recoiling hack when he beheld 
the sable features of Asia’s dq^ughter. 44 Hoot, pascoe? mon, she’s nae 
frae Scotland that coolour.” 

“Who's that skylarking atjthe gangway, Mr. Snatchblock?” de- 
manded the chief mate, in a loud tone of impatience and authority. 

“ Nobody, Sir,** responded the boatswain ; for Pascoe was a general 
favourite 44 there’s nobody skylarking, Sir, it’s only Mr. Marshall 
heljnng one of the ivory ladies to mount a reeve o !” 

“ Ma conscience, Mr. Snatchblock,” shouted Marshall, running away 
from the gangway as if he had been bit, 44 how can you Bay sich a 
thing.” Then addressing the mate, he added, 44 ’deed, Sir, I never 
mouirta-reevoed the leddy at all, and that’s God’s truth.” 

“ There’s a dear good old Pipes,” saitl Pascoe, springing up the side 
like a cat, and pretending to busy himself with the rudder ropes. “ Sky- 
larking, is it? No, no, we’re catching black birds; do whistle to 
them, boasun, and see how they’ll chirp!” 

14 You'd better sing small yourself, young gentleman,” replied the per- 
son addressed, in an under tone, 44 for if* Master Tremenhere catches 
you, you’ll get perched up yourself where it won’t be pleasant this cold 
weather ; lie’s got a bit o’ devil in his eye this morning, and somebody 
will have thrfk* gruel before long.” 

“ And that’s true,” rejoined Pavscoe, 14 1 have been devilish nigh hand • 
it already. 1 say, Pipes, do you see that case there marked diamond P ? 
it contains a couple of dozen of good brandy, Irorn iny old dad, for Jps 
dutiful son, and tint’s myself. I say, boasun, can’t you stow it away in 
your stoiy^rpom for me l there’s some stiff middle watchers in it, my old 
boy.i it will warm our hearLs off the (’ape.” 

44 None of your tricks, young gentleman,” answered the boatswain ; 
4t ,and didn't go for Jo gammon an old tar; tliof, if I thought the stuff 
was fcally your’n — it’s brandy, is it ?*’ and the veteran smacked his lips. 

“•Jlcre’s the letter, Pipes ; it is really brandy, and all mine,” returned 
pastfoe, holding out a sheet of* paper; “ but if it gets down in the 
"gun-room, or into the hold, why you Blow — ” 

44 We should be flummoxed,” interrupted the boatswain. 44 Here, 
Jackson,” calling to the Captain of the main-top in a loud voice, 

44 shove that ere case forud out of the way of the cable und then 
added in a half whisper, as the man approached him — 44 whip it down 
the fori?-hatchway, you black angel ; your countenance will make it so 
dark, that nobody will sec you ; and, d’ye hear, shove it under the bolts 
of canvass in my store-room ; it '11 be. a glass o’ ^rog in your way some 
o’ these here odd times.” 

44 Garamighty, Massa Natchblock,” replied the latfghing negro, show- 
ing his white teeth, - 44 you tink a man lib upon promise, eh l Ah*, 
Massa Pascoe, you say de word when ’em pipe to dinner ; swipes make 
de gale o' wind in de stomach — him bad foi;blow out.” 

44 Down with the case, Jackspn,” said Pascoe, ** and come to the • 
midshipmen’s berth at one bell. *Bear a hand, and do as the boasun 
bids* you, and stow it awajT snug.” • 
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44 A V u, aye, Massa Pascoe,” answered the grinning black, shoving the 
case forward, “ hab plenty good stuff lib here; you^neber fear for me 
btow 'em away snug, wherra make eye crack for find him/* and down 
went the brandy to its place of destination. ** 

•* WherS’s the pilot?” exclaimed Captain Burgess, emerging from thcr 
cuddy where he had loft the ladies ; “ has Mr. Clements come on board V 

“ I am lierej" Sir^Hvreplied a respectable-looking man ; “you may 
make sail. Sir, as soon as you please, and have the junks ready for slip- 
ping. We Bhall have a fresh breeze, but she’ll want plenty of canvass fur 
all that.” 

In half an hour the moorings were let go, — the huge buoy rolled in 
the tide, and then was left alone! whilst the majestic ship spaing from 
her confinement like a hound from the leash, and marched proudly on 
her way. I was on pc more upon the waters bound to India, and as I 
called to mind the scenes of my first trip, which we were again swiilly 
passing, intrusive thoughts stole over my mind with something like 
melancholy foreboding with respect to the future. But when did hope 
perish in tnc breast of youth 1 The dangers, the privations, the vieissi- 
tudes I had undergone, had served to mature my confidence ; and the 
fact, that, baling weathered them all, I w«as then hearty and well, scon 
banished painful retrospection. 

The Lady Graves flew merrily along, as if desirous of escaping from 
the cold bleak winds of a northern clime, and the Asiatics, shivering in the 
chilly blast, looked forward to the period when they should again enjoy 
the genial warmth of their own sunny land. 

And now let me say a few words relative to my having again em- 
barked in the service of the Company. J closed my “ First Trip” by 
saying, “ I was once more under the roof of my parents, enjoung the 
smiles of affection, and the praises of the fair.” But to a spirit now 
become restless for enterprise, the smiles of affectiog had no power to 
bind my truant disposition, and the praises of t|ie fair acted ifa a stimu- 
lant to my desires for active service. My own inclinations weio m 
favour of the Boyal Na\y, and, indeed, my having been musfeiul 
amongst tjie rnan-of- war's men at Verdun, had not onl\ gieath ^trenptl.- 
cned the predilection, but 1 conceived myself in some measure bound 
in honour to abide by the flag that had sheltered and cherished^ *lne. 
But my poor mother could not bear the idea of fighting ; graceless 1 
had been, she trembled at the thoughts of my being fmthtr exposed to' 
the dangers of the ocean, and earnestly dissuaded me J’lom again braring 
its perils. My father sometimes joiaed her, but a feeling of manly 
pride checked his persuasions, and as a sort of compromise — lor to sea 
1 would go — I reluctantly consented to take my chance once more in an 
East Indiaman. ‘Letters were dispatched to an old friend of my Gather's 
— the late Sir William Curti^ — and in due time I was forwarded, per 
coach, to the establishment of the city baronet, who received me with 
much cordiality, and after an introduction to Captain Burgess, I was 
entered as midshipman on the books of the Lady Graves. Nor did the 
kindness and good-feeling of Sir William rest here, for he took me with 
him to the India Hou?e, and presented me to several of the Honourable 
Directors in their private roqjn. My name, as connected with the loss 

.of the off the Cape de Vcrds, the action in Port Praia Bay, the 

capture of the Asia, and other circumstances, was pretty well known to 
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them, and inquiry made whether anything had been done for me. I did 
not at the moment comprehend what was meant, and replied, that “ I 
was going out as midshipman in the Lady Graces.” But the Directors 
understanding 1 had lost rny first outfit, and been wounded in their 
service, generously presented me with a note for 1001., and Viaybe I 
didn’t walk away stiffly at having so much money of nfy own at one time. 

After this interview Sir Williqpi left it to my option cilher to return 
to his residence, or to see a little of London. X preferred the latter, 
and haying quilled the India House, 1 went into a respectable tavern 
on Ludgate II ill for refreshment, in the next box to that in which I 
was sitting were Uvo youths, one about my own age, and the other a year 
or two older, with a decanter of port and* biscuits before them. 44 And 
'fco, Marshall, you have seen the skipper,” said the oldest of the two. 

41 In gude verity, 1 have,’* replied the oilier, 44 and»he ordered me to 
hie awa doun and join the ship, as she was short of officers.” 

44 No doubt,” returned the first, with assumed gravity, “ your abi- 
lities and experience will expedite the service greatly. You will be 
able to relieve the dldef officer, who wants to run up to town to get 
some glass bottles mended.”’ 

44 My cerly, but that must be a curious process, Sir!” exclaimed 
"Marshall. 

44 Not at all,” replied the other : 41 it is a constant cry at sea, when 
the glass or crockery is broken — 44 Save tlie’pieces to patch the rest 
ami so they always do. I’ll take you to see the bottle-mender to the 
King before we sail — he is a first cousin of mine. But drink your wine, 
Marshall, here’s 4 Success to the Lady Graves ! 

“ I dinna feel so clear aboot the head «ls I ought to do,” replied 
Marshall ; 14 forbyc I’m no much used to wine, but I canna refrain 
from following the toast, and I’ll e’en gie the braw health of Cnplaiiv* 
Burgess with it.’* 

“ Willi alPmv heart, the skipper’s health ; but he must have a bum- 
jer to. Jiimsclf, my boy,” said bis companion : 44 come, no daylight in 
the glass, Marshall, fill to the brim, and leave not a recreant drop a 
n. iiu>r 'lo your lips., By-thc-by, I ba\e heard we arc to have a new 
meMinatc with a regular nautical name — a Mr. Grummet, who is to 
outdo tlf all — a suit of sen- phenomenon who — ” 

“J^closc aboard of you,” suid P, starting up, 44 and is ready to join 
you in the toast.” 

44 And pray, bir t who may you be ?*’ demanded the oldest youth, 
rather fiercely ; 44 I see no reason you should shove your oar in another 
# man’s rullock. Who are you, Sir?” 

#44 The sea phenomenon,” I mildly answered, 44 your new messmate 
with a nautical name, Flexible Grummctl.” 

44 Give us your iin, my fine fellow,” returned the other ; 14 my name is 
Billy Pascoe, and henceforth we’ll be like brothers.* A bumper to Cap- 
tain Burgess, and long may he live, etcetera, etcetera.” 

Marshall turncfl up the whites of his eyes, swallowed his wine, dinner 
w^s ordered to be ready at five for half-a-dozen, and away we went jlo 
while away the interval on a regular London cruise. * 

In a few dajs afterwards I joined the Lady Giaves, and shall now 
close this paper, leaving her on the fjjst night of our departure anchored 
in Margate Roads. 



SKETCHES OF THE CAPE 1)E VERD ISLANDS. 


BY A PASSENGER ON BOARD THB SIR THOR AS MUNRO, WRECKED THERE 
• ON TUB 10TU DECEMBER LAST. 

On the lOdi of^’ast December, at twenty minutes past six in the 
evening, the Sir Thomas Munro, bound.to Sydney, was wrecked on the 
Island of Bonavista. At eight o'clock we left the vessel, and during the 
whole night there were fifty-six of us in the long-boat, which sunk her so 
low in the water, that if the Bea had been at all rough, we must have 
been swamped. The next moaning we rowed along-shore by the Cap- 
tain's orders ; and after spending some hours in doing so, which might 
have been better employed, we came back to the old place. Here two 
boats came off tolls from the shore, with four men in each, almost in a 
state of nudity. These assisted in towing us to land, where we ulti- 
mately arrivea in safety. We had passed upwards of eighteen hours in 
the long-boat, crammed so close that it was impossible to alter one's 
position ; and during this time we had only two bottles of wine, and 
one of beer, with six biscuits amongst the whole party. The Portuguese 
inhabitants of this island are notorious thieves, and they very soon gav e 
us a specimen of their talent ; for they managed to steal one-halt the 
few articles we contrived to save, before we had been five minutes on 
shore. It was impossible to lay anything down for an instant without 
one of them 6eizmg on it, and immediately decamping amongst the 
sand-hills with the speed of lightning. When we landed there were 
about sixty of them on the beach, most of whom offered us melons, 
which was the only thing °thcy had to dispose of. These people, m 
point of height, arc a fine race, both men and women, by far the greater 
* number of the latter being five feet eight or nine inches, and many even 
exceed this. The men are tall in proportion, and it was amusing to sec 
the perfect nonchalance with which they walked about in their scanty 
shirts, that fell very short of their purpose. A few, and but a ftAv, were 
clad with decency. The women wear no stays, nor anything that c.m 
in any way repress the natural shape of the figure. Their usual dress 
consists of a white chemise fastened across the bosom by a running 
string. On the upper part of the person they have nothing ofcr tins ; 
but from the waist downwards they have folded round them a hiTxl.of 
long scarf of a diamond pattern ; and sometimes, when they wish to ap- 
pear very fine, they also wear one of these scarfs over the left shouldci, 
falling down across the person, and fastened on the right hip. They 
are straight and well-formed, and move with case and firmness. On 
the head they have a handkerchief, tastefully folded round like a tur- 
ban ; but shoes and stockings you never sec on any, except the^ free- 
born, who are very few indeed ; slaves being at all times obliged to go 
barefoot. They seemed particular in their persons — at least their linen 
always appeared clean : however, we did not much admire their custom 
of ridding each other of certain vermin, at which, in true Portuguese 
fashion, we could see them engaged at every door. 

Donkeys were procured for some of the party, who proceeded at once 
about seven miles off to the Old Town : for myself, I returned on board 
the wreck, in the hope of saving ,semc of my clothes. There was five 
feet of wpier between decks, and into this 1 plunged ; but, alas ! the 
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search was fruitless ; for before our arrival, the natives had either car- 
ried away or broken open all the trunks. Under my bed there was a 
carpet-bag and writing-desk Shat had escaped tbc plunderers ; these I 
brought on deck, for the purpose of taking on shore with me >f and I laid 
tlnftn down near the gangway, thinking they were ouitc safe; however, 
in a few minutes I missed them ; and running t^jftie aisle of the vessel, 

F had the pleasure of seeing t<W> black fellows rowing off with them and* 
other articles of booty. A native took a fancy to a hat that one of our men 
had o'n, and actually took it off his head, and jumped overboard with it ; 
but Jack was not to be so easily done ; for, seizing a cutlass, he plunged 
after the black gentleman, who was soop glad to relinquish his prey and 
swim to his- boat. A passenger slept on the beach the first night, and 
they not only stole the blanket that was over him, but even° that on 
which he lay. * 

When I got on shore again, I proceeded with some others after the 
party that had gone to Old Town. Our entire way lay through sand, 
which, yielding at every footstep, made it very fatiguing, particularly to 
men who, I may say, had eaten nothing for twenty-four hours. We 
had a Portuguese custom-house officer with us, who said we were pass- 
ing through the most fertile part of the island. I took occasion next 
day to examine this fertile part, as he called it, and I found that it con- 
sisted of about four acres of ground, on&-half of which bore a crop of 
Indian corn, whose stalks kept a most respectful distance from each 
other ; and the other half contained water-melons, at the rate of one to 
every twenty square yards. Indeed, nothing can surpass the sterility 
of this Island of Bonavista, which certainly has been most sadly mis- , 
called; for, far as the eye can reach on*cvery side, it has nothing to 
rest on hut an ocean of sand, broken occasionally by a tuft of herbage, 
on which the unfortunate goats manage to subsist. Whether or hot 
this sandy* prospect is injurious to the sight, I cannot say ; but 1 never 
Baw .so foaAy blind people, in proportion to the number, as I met on 
tiiis island. The governor’s wife and one of his daughters had but one 
eye /*acli, which indeed appeared rather fashionable. 

WJicn'we arrive?! at Old Town on the night in question, we might 
hava^aid, with grcat"truth, that we knew not where to Jay our heads. I 
foy.nl our doctor parading up and down before a house, armed cap-k-pie 
•with pistols, cutlass, and carbine, for* the purpose, as lie told me, of 
protecting the Captain’s wife, though no one seemed inclined to molest 
her. However, our females had # taken the alarm ; for while I stood 
considering where I should look for a bed, the second mate came up 
with a cutlass, and begged tliat I would go and sleep in a room off two 
of our iady passengers, who were afraid to retire to rest, unless they 
had some one to guard them. I was glad to get a bed on any terms ; 
so, placing my cutlass under my head, though I was supperless, and # 
had eaten nothing since the preceding night, except tvtt> biscuits, I* 
throw myself down, and was soon fast asleep. I had continued so for 
some lime, when I was awakened by a hand being passed slowly across 
'my face, and I' made no doubt that some one had come in to gob,, per- 
haps to murder us : I stealthily drew forth the cutlass, while every hair 
on my head stood on end. The hand still Ttept groping about me, as 1 . 
thought, feeling for my throat : libwever, I made a desperate thruBt with 
my cutlass, when a yell arose to the heavens that might h$vc awakened 
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tbe dead. My assailant proved to be a large monkey, and bad seen me 
put away the cutlass, which he wished to get at, if possible. He was 
more frightened than hurt, however ; for in the morning I found he 
had possessed himself of my jacket, into the arms of which lie hkd got 
his legs, hiving drawn it on like a pair of small-clothes, and seemed not 
a little proud ofjris garment. 

' After breakfast, the best we could obtain, and which consisted of a 
biscuit and coffee, without either milk or sugar — as a substitute for the 
latter, there was molasses — I proceeded 'to survey the place. It stands 
on an elevated situation at the base of a mountain, and contains about 
thirty miserable houses, not one of them having any pretensions to 
respectability ; nor is there such' a thing as a shop of any kind amongst 
them. The only thing that in any way redeems the place,. is a neat 
little chapel that stuids apart and somewhat higher up the mountain. 
Religion, however, is here below par ; for there are only three chapels 
on the whole island, and but one priest ; (be former arc, therefore, inoic 
ornamental than useful : indeed, the visits of his reverence, who is an 
old man, arc, like those of angels, “ few and far between for, unless 
the people choose to seek him out at his own residence, lie does not 
gi\e himself any concern about them. 

It is not customary here to put any clothing whatever on tlicir chil- 
dren, until they arrive at si$ or seven 5 ears of age; neither are they 
swathed in infancy, as with us; hcncc, you sec these uichins with enor- 
mous bellies, which, however, disappear as they approach matuiitv. 
The women also do not carry the babies on their arm, like our nurses, 

# but astride upon- their hip, which allows the limbs full play, though it 

* sometimes makes them bandy. As for marriage, the ceremony of it 
here is almost totally dispensed with. Any woman, not previous!) en- 
gaged, will not hesitate to go and live with whatever man has got a 
home to offer her; but whilst under their protector’s care, there is 
hardly an instance known of females being unfaithful. If they arc not 
living, however, with some particular person, they make no question ^bout 
disposing of their charms, cither from inclination, or for the saketof a 
few dollars. Almost every woman jou meet is therefore a mother ; and 
as ninety-nine out of a hundred are slaves, the mote children theyfhave 
the more valuable they are to their owntrs. It is sometimes pciinjtt’Hl 
to slaves to purchase their freedom ; and I ha\e met with one cr\wo , 
instances whcie such had been tinmen sc. 1 hough it is legal heie to 
have slaves, yet the Poitugucse law does not allow them to he disposed 
of, or handed from one to another, notwithstanding it is occasionally 
done. 

There are about two thousand inhabitants on the island, which, though 
of considerable extent, is hardly able to afford sustenance for this small 
number. Indian corn and water-melons are the great articles of food : 

*thcy eAt the |prmcr roasted, and make it into boiled messes, and from it 
also they produce their coffee, «at least <what they have for such. A few, 
who are comparatively well off, indulge sometimes in goat’s flesh, 
which they honour with the name of mutton. J $ ice, too, they occa- 
sionally have, and now and then potatoes that are brought here by the 
Americans. Milk their goate furnish them with, but it turns sour from 
the heat m a couple of hours ; and wjwt they make for cheese is more 
like tough leather. Therr baked bread is equally inferior, being sour 
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and unpalatable. Though most of tlie people are slaves, yet they ap- 
pear to lead easy and indolent lives, and in many cases they tfeat their 
masters with a familiarity that would not he permitted to an I^ngjjsh 
domestic. They have long Dfeen under the sway of Portugal, but tnqyf 
are not sprung from that country. They are in fact the saifie woolly- 
heftded race that are to be met with on the coast o& Africa, from which, 
no doubt, these islands have been colonized. Tiulr language is a Por- 
tuguese patois, which is as ntach like the original tongue as the Vork- 
slwre lingo is to correct English. In all respects they are very quick ; 
and if was astonishing with what facility they picked up our expressions. 
For one word we got from them, they learned twenty from us ; and what 
they had 9ncc heard, they never forgot. The Portuguese families are 
“Tfcfy few, not exceeding half-a-dozen ; and there are some Creoles, or, 
as the sailors called them, half-and-half. % 

The third morning after our arrival at Old Town, the greater number 
of our party prepared to start for English Harbour, where the Governor 
had provided us suitable residences. Donkeys, which are one of 
the few plentiful things on the island, were our only mode of convey- 
ance; and on seventeen of these, men, women, and children were 
mounted — a group worthy the pencil of a Hogarth. One of the fe- 
males, who was somewhat elderly and corpulent, thought she could not 
well ride sideways, so, sans ceremonie , she clapped her legs astride, and in 
that position performed the journey ; her petticoats being, as a Jack Tar 
said, half-mast high. On the whole, however, winding as we did 
through scenery that, amidst all its barrenness, possesses great natural 
beauty, we formed a picturesque and patriarchal group.* We traversed 
a distance of fourteen miles, and during, all this way the only sign of 
cultivation which met our view, on any side, was a miserable attempt to 
raise a quarter of an acre of Indian corn and water-melons. Withered 
and parched-up grass, interspersed with stones, covered a great part of 
the country, which presents every appearance of having been at one 
time # subject to eruptions. Indeed, there is no question but that these 
i'damk arc volcanic ; and Fogo. w hich is one of them, has a mountain 
that is constantly emitting smoke. 

When we arrived* at English Harbour, within three miles of which 
we ]*fesed through Eevol, a town a good deal larger, hut not much 
betjor than the one we had left, we drew up on our donkeys in front 
i>f the Governor’s house, attracting Awards us the same attention 
as a show of wild beasts in a country village. I have no doubt that 
some of the natives were a good doal disappointed at perceiving we had 
no tails. After a little, a kind of major-domo came out, who conducted 
us to our residence, that lay close to the sea, and was certainly the most 
agrecahk; in the place. It belonged to the widow of an American, who 
had kept a hoarding-house for his countrymen that traded here, She 
received twenty-pence a-day for the support and tod gin g of each of us; 
but our mode of living was most miserable : hard biscuit and coffee, 
always without •milk, and most commonly without 'sugar, constituted ^ 
breakfast, while a hush of goat’s flesh, or salt junk and potatoes, served* 
for dinner ; in fhe evening, coffee again in the same manner*. The 
place, however, could afford no better. X)iis is the seat of govern- 
ment, and here resides his Excellency Manuel Antonio Martinez, Go- 
vernor-General, and Commander-m-chief of the Cape dc Verd Islands, 
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and all the Portuguese possessions in Africa, which extend 2500 miles 
along the coast Though advanced in years, he is still strong and vi- 
gorous; and not only the Governor, but also the principal merchant, 
and in fact the Rothschild of the place. ‘‘’He is the only ship-owndr in 
it; and tflere is not any money speculation going forward in which he 
is not more or les^oncerned. The entire of the Isle of Sal is his 
own private property. * The Americans, and sometimes a Hamburgher, 
are the only regular traders here, and Bait is the only article of export. 
They carry it from this to Brazil, whojre they find for it a ready and 
profitabletoiarket. 

As a proof of the enterprising nature of the Governor, it may be 
mentioned that he is forming st railroad for the conveyance qf salt in 
the Isle of Sal, which will cost him twelve thousand pounds, and he* is 
also laying down ]$pes in St. Jago which will carry water to the ship* 
ping, a distance of four miles. Every morning he may be seen under 
a boat-shed close by the water, where he holds a kind of levee, sur- 
rounded by the different ship captains, from whom he picks up intelli- 
gence of what is going on in the world. They supply the place of 
newspapers, which have not as yet made their way here. It is really 
surprising how well, considering his limited means of getting informa- 
tion, he is acquainted with affairs in Europe. 11c speaks our language 
correctly and fluently, and knows as much about England as if he had 
resided amongst us for years. Take him in every way, he is a very 
superior person. He got directions during Don Miguel’s sway to 
transmit to Portugal a large sum of money. lie did so, but at the 
same time sentJDon Pedro intimation of the matter, who took care to 
intercept the cash. For tlrii and other services he stands very high 
with the present Portuguese government, and when we came away he 
was expecting orders to go on an expedition to the coast of Africa to 
enforce some new regulations. His establishment is that of a private 
gentleman, and the only thing about him savouring of office, is a kind 
of orderly, who, in a tarnished uniform, is constantly at his heels.. To 
mention the many and various acts of kindness our party receive^ from 
him would be endless: in this respect, indeed, I do<pot hope ever tblpok 
upon his like again. I 

His house and furniture, though infinitely superior to those Lf any 
other person in the place, made btit a poor appearance in theses 
of John Bull, and certainly a very un govern or-hke-looking concern. 
The house is a long and rather low building, resembling a nice white- 
washed English barn, while his dining-room and also an apaitment 
opening off it, both without carpets, are very much in the bt\Jc of the 
parlour of a respecjable country inn. Yet notwithstanding, every thing 
about the Governor is as superior to what any one else here possesses, 
as the said country inn is to its adjacent hovel on the common. This 
may give the reader some idea of the grandeur to be found at English 
Harbour. There are only two residents on this island who pretcntUo 
any consequence, or in other words have any pretension to be considered 
gentlemen. These are the Governor and his brother-in-law. Some- 
times Indeed business brings other respectable Portuguese here, but 
they are merely birds of passage. As for the Governor’s brother-in-law, 
he is the complete factotum of the jiiace. He uniteB in his own person 
the duticB of physician,* surgeon, accoucheur, and apothecary. He will 
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prescribe For you, cut off your limb, attend your wife in confinement, or 
sell you a pennyworth of jalap, just as the case may be. Almost every 
night he was smuggling rum an^ other tilings on shore from the wreck* 
and when the vessel and cargo were sold he was the auctioneer’s clerk. 
If a leaver or pirate comes in here for a Bet of Portuguese ’colours, 
which is often the case, the doctor is the man who Joes the business : 
in fact nothing comes amiss by which he can gain d dollar. In regard 
to slavery, I may here mention that these islands are the great rendez- 
vous for. slavers and pirates. Two came in while we were there. This 
government in some degree tolerates the slave trade, and consequently 
any English, French, or American that has a mind to carry on this 
tj ra ffi ^ w fch ^W Lfety to his neck, touches hcr&, and for a few dollars gets 
himself furnished with Portuguese colours and papers, and also sailors, 
having himself and his own immediate party entered -.merely as passen- 
gers. This, in case of their being taken, savcB them from the yard-arm. 

Like the ancients, the people here seem to consider the zone or 
girdle a costly part of the attire. One morning a felloV brought us 
a number of very fine oranges for sale. I offered him some coppers, 
which lie refused, at the same time lie pointed to an old suspender that 
1 had buckled about my waist, and which, when 1 had given him, he 
strapped round himself and went away quite pleased. From the island 
producing little or nothing within itsedf, every thing is very dear. 
White sugar is a thing they never saw, and their brown sugar, when 
you can get it, which is but seldom, is a shilling of our money a pound. 
Butter, that certainly does not deserve the name, is one-and-fourpence. 
For a tough nasty cheese, not so large as a muffin, you pay threepence- 
halfpenny ; and their little sour loaves of bread, that weigh about 'as 
much as two penny rolls, bring the same price. Their rum and gin 
arc equally bad and dear, but you can sometimes obtain tolerably good** 
Lisbon wine for a shilling a bottle. I thought at first that the high 
prices were* laid on in order to mulct the strangers, but I found that 
the natives paid as much as ourselves. Their currency is made up of 
rcas, which arc a fictitious coin. Ten of them go to a copper ; two 
copj>ers arc a vintin ; eight vintins make S pistrine, whifh is equal to an 
English ^hilling : five pistrincs go to a Portuguese dollar, and six to 
a patacTum or Spanish dollar. For an English sovereign you will get 
tv\enij-fivc pistrincs, so that we lost upgn silver but gained upon gold 
money. All their money dealings to any amount, however, are carried 
on in millcrcas, though notwithstanding they have no coin that passes 
for that exact sum. A pataeoon or Spanish dollar, which is two vintins 
•less, comes the nearest to it. 

At length the day arrived on which the wreck of our unfortunate 
vessel was to be sold by public auction. In front of what they honour 
with the name of custom-house the sale took placc^ which was attended 
by men, women, and children. All flocked to it out of curiosity. In 
the centre of the cjrowd there was an .open space preserved, up and down 
which the auctioneer, who was a tall fellow in rags, more like a beggar- 
man than anything else' kept walking, while at the Bame time he bawlyd 
out the different bids. After a little the Governor made his appearance, 
and ultimately the wreck was knocked down for the trifling sum of Bix 
hundred millcreas, — not quite one hundred and fifty pounds sterling. At 
the lowest calculation it wa^ considered that the ‘person who bought it 
would clear two thousand pounds by the transaction. 
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We wore agreeably surprised one evening by a few drops of rain, 
which in this part of the world may bo considered a very extraordinary 
circumstance, except in the regular wet season, \$liich comprises Sep- 
tember and October. However, even' m these montliB rain is* by no 
means certain, for during the three years prior to 1834 there had been 
a complete drougfr, which had brought a famine upon these island^, and 
in consequent some thousands of the inhabitants had died. We were 
there at the best time, which is December and January. There are 
then hardly any musquitqes, which arc the great curse here ; and indeed 
I cannot possibly conceive any thing finer than the weather wc enjoyed. 
Some of our party complained of the heat, but, for my own part, 1 never 
found it too warm for any exercise, and one day three qf*us jyalkcd 
eight and rode eighteen miles. The night is if possible finer tluuf uu> 
day, and you m|iy bit in the open air with perfect safety until twelve 
o’clock, after which a heavy dew continues falling till sunrise. As may 
be supposed, water is both a scarce and bad article. The slaves carry it 
all upon theft* heads, and are obliged to bring it a distance of three 
miles. It is astonishing how much they will carry in this way. I have 
heard, as great a quantity as ten gallons, but this I can hardly credit. 

Twelve soldiers compose the standing military force of this island ; 
but I believe the Governor, in cases of emergency, has the power to raise 
a levy en maw. four violins, which is equal to sixpence of our monev, 
is the pay of these unfortunates, and out of this they arc chimed to 
purchase onc-half of their clothing. One would suppose, however, tliev 
had abundance of money, for they pass most of their tunc in gambling 
among each other. Their manner of messing together is amusing : 
they are drawn up in line* with their spoons in their hands : the mer- 
man stands in front holding the dish containing the food ; each man 
» Jhen in turn makes one step forward, dips in his spoon, and fail* hat k 
again in his place : this continues until the dish is emptied, and as there 
is never a superabundance it is not a bad plan to ensure a pretty equal 
distribution. 

Next to the guard-house is the gaol, where the Governor can send 
any poor devil jjuring his sovereign will and pleasure. Sometimes, if 
they are guilty of a styious offence, lie transports them to thqjroasl of 
Africa. Over one end of the gaol hangs a small hell about avtarge as 
they have on board ship. This serves the purpose of a town clock, 
though it is anything but accurate, for the soldier on duty, whose busi- 
ness it is to toll the hour, has nothing to guide him hut his own idea of 
time. If you are passing along and he set* a ribbon hanging from 
your fob, he will ask you what o’clock it is, and whatever time you 
mention he immediately goes and chimes it forth. Every evening about 
eight the soldiers are mustered in the guard-room, when they all join 
m singing a hymn, after which they retire for the night. They endea- 
vour as far as they t an to keep up the parade of war, tor every morning 
one unfortunate drummer starts from the guard-house by himself with- 
out even a lifer to keep him in countenance, and iie inarches alon<r 
beating his drum round the part of the town where the Governors bouse 
stands and back again. 

I will here for' the present close my sketch of the Cape de Verd 
isfcmds. In my next I will give sqme account of St. Jago, which is as 
workST** as they v ere 1 ot in the same part of the 
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THE UAHS ART CORSAIRS. 

IN CONTINUATION OP “ PIRATES AND PIRACY FROM TIIR EARLIEST ACJp.’ 4 

No. V. CONCLUDED. 

The depredations of these nfercrless pirates were perpetrated, in some 
measure, under the countenance of the Grand Seignor, the Barbary 
States being ruled by viceroys appointed immediately from the Porte. 
But at the commencement of the seventeenth century the Algerines 
madejmefa , strong and repeated remonstrances on the oppressive conduct 
* oT'fche Turkish bashaws, that they obtained permission to elect their 
o\Vn D£Li, or, as it is commonly written, Dey, under the stipulation of 
still transmitting the usual tribute to the Sultan, as tneir acknowledged 
sovereign. This was followed a few years afterwards by another en- 
croachment upon the rights of Constantinople. Amurath IV. had con- 
cluded a truce for twenty-five years with the Emperor Ferdinand II. 
This truce was universally disapproved of by the Barbary Corsairs, and 
by none more than the Algerines, who were become haughty and opu- 
lent in consequence of their gainful cruizes. They and their neighbours 
unanimously resolved to set up as three independent states, and to con- 
sider themselves wholly unconcerned in any treaties which were made 
by the Porte with the Christian powers. Having adopted this resolu- 
tion, they followed it up by making prizes of several ships belonging to 
powers at peace with the Ottoman Porte. 

These piracies were considered by theJSultan as instances of open 
defiance to his authority ; but, occupied by war and disturbances in the 
East, his Grand Vizir and courtiers were allowed to compound with the 
pirates by sharing their spoils. And being, for form sake, reprimande*d" 
they returned an insolent reply, declaring that they were the only bul- 
wark agamst’the sworn enemies of the Moslem name ; and that if they 
paid a punctilious regard to every political circumstance that related to 
tlig Ottoman empire^ they must burn their shipping apd become mere 
camel-drivers to obtain a subsistence. Accordingly they pursued their 
piratical excursions at sea fo* many years with impuitity ; till at length 
many of the powers of Europe adapted the odious and impolitic measure 
of purchasing the Barbaric forbearaifce by an annual tribute. Yet 
while the predatory chiefs consented to make terms with England, 
France, Holland, Denim.Tk, and Sweden, they swore eternal war against 
the Spaniards, Portuguese, and Italians, whom they considered as their 
best prey, as well as the bitterest enemies of their faith. 

Althcftigh the European cabinets were disgracefully supine in check- 
ing the cruel and flagitious outrages inflicted upon all Christendom by 
the savage Corsairs of North Alrica, vengeance was occasionally 
hurled ; still not to a sufficient extent effectually to protect trade, or 
preserve inviolifte the honour of tne flag. We will take a rapid glance 
At the principal of these attempts ; and as the secondary states followed* 
the fate of Algiers, wc shall sketch, in the fall of the latter, the abolition 
of the Barbary pirates. , 

The French were the first who .followed th^Spanish example of re- 
senting the breach of treaties so cbntemptuously and frequently com- 
mitted by the BarbareschT. In 1616, the Algerines having stationed 
U. S. Jouun, No* 80, July*, 1835. 2 A 
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two squadrons of twenty sail each, the one to cruise off Malaga and the 
other outside the Straits, off Cape St, Vincent, and attack ail Christian 
ships without distinction, M. Beaulieu was dispatched against them with 
a fleet of fifty sail of men-of-war and galleys. A contest ensued, in 
which the Algerif^s were worsted, and two of their vessels taken, while 
their adtniraLsunv his own ship and crew rather than fall into his 
enemies’ hands. Still the advantage was not so decisive but that, upon 
the departure of Beaulieu, the pirates returned to their accustomed 
depredations on the Spanish coasts, •which, being well known* to the 
Morescocs, were exposed to all the barbarity and resentment of the 
exasperated infidels. • 9 | 

The Spaniards had effected so little with their expedhions'agaTTBt the 
pirates, that they were desirous of drawing in other nations to therx* 
pense and hazard*of the attack. Gondamar, the ambassador from the 
Court of Madrid to James I,, gained such influence with many of the 
nobility, and such an ascendancy over the monarch, that lie persuaded 
them to equip a fleet for the taking of Algiers; and there are quite 
hints enough in existing records that it was to he retained when taken. 
Yet Sir William Monson, being called to a consultation in London in 
1617, and his opinion asked, pronounced the project to be rash and 
perilous, supporting what he advanced by strong and clear arguments. 
The decision of Sir William was evidently that of an experienced com- 
mander, who disliked the whole affair as a Spanish job. He entered 
into some of the probable causes of failure with more minutiae than 
would quadrate with our modern ideas of starting an expedition. 
But upwards of two centuries have greatly altered the relations of 
the several powers: we therefore think that Ins u Advice ” forms a 
valuable naval document, though we are not* prepared to accept his 
"strange assertion that 44 it is not above twelve yeans since the English 
taught the AlgerincB the use of navigation.” It is true that, till the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, those rovers were duly' possess* d 
of rowing craft, and that it was upon their changing that system ami 
cruising in “ tall” or square-rigged vessels, that they ventured into the 
ocean. In this respect it is probable that they were indebted to (’hiis- 
tians for whatever knowledge they acquired in the management of 
ships; but the English can hardly be saddled with the whole merit of 
such induction, it being notorious that they had expert seamen of most 
European nations among them, both volunteers and slaves. 

The counsel and predictions of ^lonson were utterly disregarded, in 
the romantic notion of subduing the African states. Accordingly, on 
the 12th of October, 1620, a fleet sailed from Plymouth under the 
command of Sir Robert Mansel, then Vice-Admiral of England. It 
consisted of four ships of 40 brass guns each, one of 36, and one of 
34, with twelve large*armed ships, mounting 243 iron guns, hired from 
merchants, and three of them were commanded by knights. This force 
proceeded without interruption towards the point of attack ; and, as if 
• the Spanish failures had been forgotten, anchored before Algiers so late 
in the l year as the 27th of November ; but fortunately* they carried fine 
weather. The first demonstrations w ere not Very hostile. The Admiral 
having saluted the city without receiving any return, sent Capt. Squibe 
with a flag of truce to.notify to the' Dey the cause of his visit; which, 
though not mentioned in the authentic report, was probably a demand 
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of reparation for insults upon our trading vessels. A negociation en- 
sued, which, we reluctantly confess, was equally knavish on both aides* 
The Itak made promises, brokedhem, and at length offered to accent* 
*nodate matters, provided a proper consul of our nation was left at 
Algiers. “ Whereupon the Admiral sent on Bhore sl person 6f mean 
condition handsomely drest, with the title of consul, wuomihey received 
respectfully.” This cheat bein$ undetected by the Turks, they sent 
forty English slaves on board the flag-ship, and promised further satis- 
faction — meaning, we suppose, a* payment of money for damages. 
Nothing further, however, was obtained, and Sir Robert sailed out of 
the bay, highly enraged at the “ perfidious dealing ” of the Dey. 

• The iiib&hient of the fleet from Algiers* was probably dictated by the 
season ; for, after having spent the winter on the coast of Spain, the 
Admiral returned to that nucleus of piracy in May^ 1621, with the 
intention of destroying the ships in the mole. For the execution of 
this design, fire-vessels had been filled with combustibles of every 
description, and armed boats had been practised in towing and sup|x>rt- 
ing them. The attempt was a failure : little or nothing except burning 
some fire-works was performed, and the boats retreated with a loss of 
20 men slain and hurt. Such at least is what we gather from the 
Journal; but the Admiral, in his letter to that “ singular good lord ” 
the Duke of Buckingham, asserts that the boats rowed in under inces- 
sant shouts of * c God bless King James ! ” regardless of the shot which 
showered like hail upon them, and resolutely fired the ships in many 
places, 44 to the great comfort of us who were spectators.* He then 
imputes the want of total success to the multitudes who helped to put 
the fire out, and a heavy fall of rain, so that the flames were extin- 
guished 44 without doing any more hurt than making two of their ships 
unserviceable,*' 

Thus ended our first enterprize against Algiers ; 64 and in return for 
the civility* of -the visit,” say s Burchett, 44 the commander's back was 
scarcely turned, but these C’orsairs picked up near forty good vessels 
belonging to the subjects of bis master ” Monson also made some severe 
and ’just observations — 44 But such was the misgovemment of those 
ships, ” f said he, 44 and the negligence and vanity of some persons, to 
feast and banquet in harbour, wl op their duty was to clear and scour 
the beas, that they lost the opportunity of destroying the pirates, as 
appears by a pamphlet published at their return*. Except their bare 
passage, they spent not lv\ enty days at sea during their stay within the 
4 Straights,* but returned into harbour, where the pirates might find 

* them, but not they the pirates.” 

The piracies of the Barbarcschi at length provoked the resentment of 
Cromwell, a man not to be offended with impunity ; who sent the 44 un- 
conquerable ” Blake to chastise them, at the head of a fleet of thirty 

* capital ships t. Having first made the Grand Duke of Tuscany settle 

■ . . — » — 3 . ... — ■ i ■ 

* Yet this pamphlet advanced all that could be given in justification of tho pro- 
ceedings. The whole nation was offended at the fruitless enterprize ; yet two other 
expeditions were afterwaids sent against Algiers— one under Lord Willoughby, and 
the other under the Bail of Denbigh ; but so little effected, that they are barely 
^noticed in history. It does not appear what became of the poor mock consul. 

t This force, although the largest whifb had borne out flag into the Mediterra- 
nean, was not, as Hume assert &j4he first that had appeared m those seas since the 
Crusades, 2 A 2 
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an a old account/* the Admiral appeared before Algiers on the 10th of 
March, 1655, and demanded satisfaction for the •injuries formerly in- 
flicted on the commerce of England, aftid the immediate releaser of all 
English captives. The Dey, finding that his opponent was not to bff 
trifled with, imrraliately came to terms, and engaged to restrain his 
rovers from fortheV violence on our flag. Upon this the Admiral sailed 
to Tunis, where he sent the like summons on shore ; but the Bey, con- 
fiding in the strength of his fortifications, treated the message with con- 
tempt: u Do you think we fear ydlx?” exclaimed he — “ Behold our 
castles of Goletta and Farina, and do your worst." Blake, curling his 
whiskers, as lie was accustomed to do when in a passion, bore in to the 
bay of Farina, and while his fleet demolished the castles, the launches 
burnt and utterly destroyed the piratic squadron of nine ships, which 
were in the haven. This daring action was accomplished with only the 
loss of 25 killed and 48 wounded ; and was so decisive in its effects, 
that, besides extorting a profitable peace from the mortified Tunisian?, 
Tripoli also was awed into the most advantageous terms ; and the 
Knights of Malta entered into a composition for some injuries w hicli 
they had committed. 

Our hostilities with Holland afforded the Algerines an opportunity of 
ravaging the commerce of both nations, which they did not neglect. 
This was not forgotten ; -for no sooner had the war ceased, than Sir 
Thomas Allen was ordered to the Mediterranean with a stout squadron ; 
and at the same time the Dutch sent Admiral Van Ghcndt with a force 
to that station. In 1668, the latter having. engaged six stout corsairs, 
mounting from thirty-eight to forty-four guns each, forced them to fly 
towards their own coasts, where probably they would have escaped, if 
Commodore Beach, with four English frigates, had not intercepted 

* them ; and, after a close chase, obliged them to run aground. In this 

situation they were attacked, and taken by the English and Dutch 
united, so lately bitter enemies, in their boats ; and a number of .Chris- 
tian slaves of all countries were released*. The same year, some of 
our frigates attacked seven stout Algerines, mounting from forty to sixty 
guns each, off Cape de Gata, and, after a sharp engagement, sunk the 
Vice-Admiral, and compelled the rest to retreat, some of them miserably 
disabled. • 

Early in September the celebrated Captain John Berry drove the Gilt 
Lime-Tree, of 36 guns, ashore under Cape Tennez, and there destroyed 
her. In December of the following year, Captain Keinpthorne, in "the 
Mary Rose, a small frigate, engaged seven Algerine men-of-war off 
Cape Spartel ; and after a very smart action of four hours* continuance, 
forced them to sheer off, and preserved the merchant-ships •under his 
convoy. 

To terminate a wair of this petty and rather ignoble description, Sir 
Edward Spragge was sent out in 1670, to reinforce the squadron of Sir 
Thomas Allen. *He cruized for feome days before* Algiers without 

• obtaining any satisfactory answer to his demands, when, hearing that 
s piratic force had anchored at Bujeyah, he repaired thither with six 
frigates and three fire-ships. On his arrival he found the Algerine 

* A volume of the Edinburgh Cabinet* Library just published, under the title of 
‘ Barbery States/’ dates this exploit in 1695, that is, about three years after Beach 
weu, and twenty-seven after tbe achievement. 
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squadron moored before^ the town in snug condition, consisting of the 
White Horse, the Orange Tree, and the Three Cypress Trees, of 94 
guns each ; four other vessels, of from twenty-four to twenty-eight guns 
jgpach, and three rich prizes. Unfavourable weather delayed the attem{t|s 
of Sir, Edward upon them, which afforded the pirates sufficient time to 
prepare their defence. Reinforcements arrived, the csAtles and batteries 
were well garrisoned, and the # vessels were dismantled? and secured 
within a strong boom made of tlielr masts, top-masts, and cables, buoyed 
up by casks. Such were their preparations ; but they proved insufficient 
to avert the impending fate. On the Sth of May, 1671, Sir Edward 
stood in, brought up close under the citadel, and opened so warm a 
can non sidef. that the walls bear testimony of its fury to this day. His 
fire was vigorously returned for nearly two hours, during which inter- 
val Lieutenants Harman*, Pearce, and Pinn succeeded in breaking the 
boom. The Little Victory, a fire-ship, was now sent in, in a masterly 
manner, 44 burnt very well,” and realized every hope that the most 
sanguine expectation could have formed, all the Algerine ships, with 
their prizes, being burnt and utterly destroyed, with great^ slaughter. 
This important exploit was achieved with the loss of only 17 of our 
men killed, and 41 wounded ; and such was the terror of the Pirates, 
that they struck off the head of their Dey, and compelled his successor 
to come to immediate terms with the English Admiral. This loss was 
Almost irreparable to the Algerines, inasmuch* as the ships were selected 
from their whole force for the express purpose of fighting Sir Eduard. 
They were equipped in the best style, as well in respect to men as brass 
ordnance ; above all, they were commanded by the veteran Terkai, an 
officer esteemed to he the most able and gallant in their service. 

This, however, was nbt a sufficient lesson for the Tripolines ; and 
some depredations on our commeice led to the blockading of their potf, 
by Sir John Narborough. In January, 1676, a formidable and decisive 
attack was.ifia.de by the boats of the squadron, led on by Ueutcffant, 
afterwards the celebrated Sir Cloudcsley Sho\el. In this contest, the 
burning of a 50-gun ship, a 36-gun frigate, and two vessels of 24 guns 
each, without the loss of a single man on our side, gave the Barbarians 
a fresh proof that forts and lines afforded them no security against the 
cnerg/ of English seamen. This exploit, seconded by a heavy cannon- 
ade, the destruction of a large tiniber-slore, and the defeat of the rest 
of their fleet after a sanguinary action* induced the ratification of Sir 
John’s demands. Scarcely, however, had he left the port, before some 
of the leading men deposed the Basha (or having concluded what they 
. termed an ignominious peace. Sir John having immediate notice of 
the occurrence, suddenly re-appeared before Tripoli, and begun to batter 
the plac£ with such violence, that the inhabitants gladly gave up the 
ringleaders of the disturbance f. 

Shortly after, the same Admiral was sent agatost Algiers, and cap- 
tured no fewer than ten of their best mcn-of-war. This paved the way 
— • • * — — 

* Them is reason to believe that this was the gentleman who commanded the a 
Tyger in 1672, andvcngngtd eight large Dutch piivuteers, an exploit iccordecl in one 
of the puintiugs in Greenwich Hospital. In 1677 he cuptural the Date Tretf, an 
Algerine frigate; and was killed three weeks* afterwaids in attempting to. carry 
^another, the Golden Horse, of 4G guns. * 

f This is the statement of the “ Cotowna Rostrala,’* but other accounts imply 
that the Tripolines were awed bj^the terror of an \mpcmhrig cannonade. 
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for the treaty which the Dey entered into witl^ Commodore Herbert in 
I 68 B 1 and which, with some trivial exceptions, and occasional renewals, 
subsisted till the fall of that government. Whenever the treaty was 
violated by their riotous privateers, w i had recourse to reprisal! ; but^ 
the possession of Gibraltar, and for a time of Port Mahon, accustoniecr 
them to pay more^deference to the English than to any other flag/ 

The cnecka thus given seemed to inspire the Pirates with a keener 
appetite to compensate themselves on c <5ther powers; and Spain, Italy, 
and Portugal smarted under their cruelty* In an evil hour, however, 
they had carried their outrages to the shores of France, and aroused the 
anger of Louis XIV. A considerable fleet was already equipped in 
1682, which was assigned to. the command of the celcbr&Jfd. Marquis 
du Quesne. This renowned officer not only cannonaded their capitaf 
with fury, but ma^le the first effectual trial of throwing shells from afloat, 
on a plan suggested by a Mons. Reyneau, before whose time it was 
deemed impracticable to mount a mortar in a vessel. The efTect was 
quickly visible ; the principal mosque was battered down, the town was 
In flames, and the terrified inhabitants were prqiaring to quit the place, 
when a sudden shift of wind obliged the fleet to return to Toulon. The 
pirates took advantage of this accident, by sallying forth and l&vaging 
the coasts of Provence and Languedoc, killing, burning, and destroying 
all that fell in their way, and taking a vast number of captives. Tins 
brought a severe retribution on their heads. In May, 1683, Du Quesne 
anchored before Algiers, and sent such a shower of shells into the city, 
that the Dev's palace and many of the principal edifices were destroyed, 
some vessels sunk in the port, and many parts of the town ruined, with 
dreadful havoc. The Dey jvas brought to the most humble submission, 
and w'as about to procure a peace on abject terms, but that a most noto- 
rious pirate, Mezzo-morto, who was demanded by the Marquis, exas- 
perated the Janissaries against the Dey, whom they murdered, and 
Meago-morto was elected into his place. The instant this Occurred, the 
bloody standard waB again displayed on the forts, and the hostilities 
renewed with greater animosity than ever. The French poured in such 
showers of shells, that the greatest part of the city was reduced to asjhe**, 
and the fire burnt with such vehemence, that the sea was illuminated by 
it to the distance of above two leagues. In the midst of this disaster 
the furious Algerines caused all the French who were in the town to be 
butchered, and ordered Pere Vafcher, the ApoBlolic Vicar, who then acted 
as Consul of France, to be bound alive to the mouth of a mortar and 
shot away. This dreadful inhumanity so exasperated the Admiral, that 
he did not quit Algiers till he had utterly destroyed all their shipping, 
and the greater part of the fortifications and city. * 

This salutary lesson was not lost upon those who had iftsultingly 
boasted that they would destroy their town themselves, if half the money 
which its attack would cost Louis XIV. wcie sent them. The Divan 
thought proper to make Mezzo-morto suddenly disappear, and the ter- 
rors inspired by the fleet of Marshaf d’Estrdes made tlfem agree to the 
•imposed terms. Among other conditions, they were compelled to send 
an Ambassador to Versailles, to apologize for the atrocity committed on 
^ tWy vKi^gxted to the rage of the populace. This gave . 

• fi 8 ® . to a representing the Algerine at the feet of the King, with i 

^ Apa,cA sufpucx.” |nd on the exergum,— “ Cokfecto 
BELLO VIRAUCO.” ■» Q 
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The Spaniards had been particularly unfortunate in their undertakings 
against Algiers, and^ were doomed to bear the incessant insults and ra- 
vages of the pirates almost unresistingly. At length, in f775, the King 
» of Spain determined to try another attempt upon these fell depredators. 
For, this purpose vast preparations were made at Carthagena, Cadte, 
and Barcelona, and all the kingdom resounded wit?l the din of arms. 
The force was composed of sad of the line, 40 frigates, and 20 
smaller vessels, with 400 transport*, in which were embarked 22,000 
infantry, 4000 cavalry, and 200Q artillery, witli provisions, stores, and 
munitions of war to excess; and the command was vested in Admiral 
Oastejon ami General O’Reilly. The fleet arrived on the inauspicious 
.coast °arly in July, wheie appearances* indicated that their reception 
had been prepared for. While a strong squadron made a false attack 
upon the lines, the remainder of the ships landed thp soldiers near the 
mouth of the Haratch. O’Reilly's intention was to secure An Eminence 
which commanded the beach, and there throw up some works: he 
'therefore ordered the first division of the troops to form on getting out 
of the boats, and remain till the second debarkation was effected, and 
the whole army supposed by its artillery. This division, however, in 
contempt of all discipline, rushed onwards to attack the Moors on the 
adjacent hills, who, from their habitual hatred to the invaders, were 
equally eager for the encounter. The consequences of this discreditable 
melke were irretrievable. The succeeding troops ran to succour their 
friends, and were soon as much in want of support, for the Barbarians 
outnumbered them very considerably. The engagement lasted the 
whole day, when the Spaniards retreated under the cover of their 
vessels, and re-embarked during the night, having had nearly 1001) 
slain,* and 3000 wounded. 

Neither the disgrace of this armament, nor the general ill-succesf 
which attended her expeditions, were sufficient to deter Spain from 
another attack upon Algiers. No sooner was she disengaged from war 
with* England, — in which she rashly encouraged those rebellious prin- 
ciples that were soon to operate against herself, — than she resolved to 
employ the ships which were still manned, and whose crews had im- 
proved in skill and firmness by their late services, to punish the piratical 
city.* Five line-of-battle ships, 8 frigates, and 57 sail of bomb- ketches, 
.gun-boats, and other armed vessels, equipped with the stores, artillery, 
and ammunition which had been intended for a descent upon Jamaica, 
were placed under the command of Don Antonio Barcelo ; and as no 
troops were embarked, it was evident that no landing was contemplated. 
This force left Carthagena on the 2nd of July, 1783; but, as if the 
Spaniards were doomed to disappointment in all their attempts upon 
the Barb&reschi, — they were no less than 27 days on their passage to 
Algiers, and, on arrival, they found the pirates preparedrfbr & resolute 
defence. On the 1st of August, the Admiral m’ade hU dispositions for 
an attack ; awl, from the inspection of a neat manuscript plan in our pos- 
session, they appear to have been well-planned for mere bombardment ; 

• the stations wexe too’far from the fb^Sfe lor hta effective cannonade. The 
van was composed of IS bomb-ketches, flanked by heavy gun-hoata, 
and supported by a tone of ■xebecs wrtd otbe^vesse\s, whfcb s«e tetaoAfeA 
by well-manned row-boats, to ke$p the Algerine fiotitoa ftota a^Qfcfchr * 
»g the battering vessels^ the whole being cowered by the 
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ehips and frigates. The fire was opened with great fury, and was 
tis fiercely returned by the enemy until sunset, when the fleet regained 
their mooring* out of gun-shot, by means of warps* This was repeated 
every succeeding day, except one, till Mje 9th, when it was suddenly . 
found tltftf the expenditure of ammunition, and the lateness of the 
season — Save the qiaik ! — were sufficient reasons for returning to Spain. 
This was but lame conclusion to such an undertaking. About 400 
houses were damaged or destroyed ; ^but no effect corresponding to 
tiie magnitude of the armament was produced. The Spaniards lost 
above 400 men in killed and wounded; and they fired away upwards of 
4000 shells, and 5000 cannon-shot. 

The barren results of this attack pro\okcd the Court of Madrid to 
another attempt in the following year ; and the assistance of Portugal, 
Sicily, and Malta, was called for and obtained. The combined fleet 
amounted to above 130 sail of similar classes as before, and was manned 
with 16,000 seamen; the command being again intrusted to Admiral 
Barcelo, who gained applause and honour by bis personal gallantly in* 
these fruitless enterprises. The armada arrived before Algiers on the 
9th of July, 1784, when similar dispositions with those heretofore men- 
tioned W'ere arranged ; but the defences weic now more fuimidable, and 
the pirates bad constructed some stout gun and moiUr buats, of which 
a division of GO were judiciously stationed to take advantage ot tiicum- 
stances. The first assault was very violent, and was ficicely main- 
tained for above ten hours, during which some gun-boats woie blown 
up on both sides. The town was likewise set on file, but the flames 
were soon extinguished, and this was all the damage that the town sus- 
tained ; for in seven successive attacks which took place between the 
12lh and 21st of July, the vessels never approached near enough bli- 
the shells to take effect. Indeed, it is asserted that they were not only" 
fepulsed with loss, but that they were pui sued by the Algeiines even 
under the guns of the covering ships. This ill-success iihJucuI the 
Admiral to propose storming the port, but in this he was opposed by 
the whole Council of War. On the night of the 22nd, however, all 
proceedings were interrupted by a gale winch obligul the fleet to put. to 
sea, which they did, leaving behind them upwaids of 100 anchois and 
cables. We should add, that if jilie Admiral’s proposition bad been ac- 
ceded to, Mr. Henry Vernon, ayoung Englishman, and nephew to the 
hero of Porto Bello, was selected, from Ins marked gallantry, to com- 
mand one of the two leading ships which were to force the haibour. 

The mighty commotions winch §oon afterwards distracted Euiope 
withdrew public attention from the African states; but their destiny 
was silently “progressing” under the march of 'events. The dis- 
persion of the Knights of St. John, who were so blindly called the 
Defenders of Christendom, was beneficial to the cause of humanity, 
since their profession of constant warfare against the Turks tended to 
keep alive and to justify the system of indiscriminate reprisal on the 
part of the latter. • But when the English took possession of Malta, 
pnd the Order was virtually suppressed, there w r as no longer any excuse 
for the unprincipled piracy of the Barbary powers. Accordingly, when 
the respite from European war permitted, the means of suppressing 
enormities bo abKorrent to Svery feeling of humanity became the sub- 
ject of deliberation at the Congress \>t Vienna. The result was that of 
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despatching an English squadron under Lord Exmouth, to demattd the 
liberation of all Christian slaves ; and then to negotiate, on bel&alf of 
the minor powers of the Mediterranean, treaties of peace and dMvfy. 
This mission was completely successful ; without a shot being fired, the 
release of every Christian slave was procure*}, as yell from Algiers as 
Tunis and Tripoli ; the required treaties were concluded, and engage- 
ments were entered into, thaUyi future all prisoners taken in legitimate 
warfare should be exchanged, conformably to the usages of war among 
European nations. * • < 

Accident, however, determined that Algiers was not to escape without 
a penalty. Scarcely had the gallant Admiral reached England, when 
reports of violence, which arrived overland before him, after being duly 
enlarged by the “ gentlemen of the press M into i^ost execrable out- 
rages, made, as Pananti expresses it, “ the British lion shake the dew- 
drops from his mane,” and determined the Ministers to avenge the 
honour of its flag. Lord Exmouth was immediately despatched with 
the Queen Charlotte, of 1 10 guns ; the Impregnable, of 98 ; the Albion, 
Minden, and Superb, of 74 each ; five frigates, and nine smaller vessels, 
with a flotilla of mortar, rocket, and gun boats : these were joined by a 
Dutch squadron of five frigates and a corvette, which proved itself 
worthy of the honourable participation. On the 26th of August, 1816, 
his Lordship sent his terms to the Dcy, allowing two hours for their ra- 
tification ; which period having expired, the ships of the fleet stood for 
their respective stations, unmolested by the formidable range of bat- 
teries which they were passing. The Queen Charlotte, which bore the 
flag, was moored in an enfilading position within one hundred yards of 
the mole-head, at about 3, i\ w. An actibn, unexampled for celerity 
and vivacity of fire, was now commenced, continuing with unabated fury # 
for not Jess than six hours, and then renewed partially for two hours 
longer ; during which time the incessant discharges of rockets, bursting 
of shells, jiftd .tremendous noise of cannon gave additional horror to a 
scene .illumined by the burning of store-houses and ships. At 11, when 
the strongest works of the sea-front were battered to ruins, and the 
whole navy — consisting of four frigates, five corvettes, thirty gun-boats, 
and a number of large pontoons and lighters — utterly destroyed, the 
combined ships blood out into the 

It was a sanguinary conflict. The crowded state of the batteries, and 
the closeness of our ships, occasioned the Turks a prodigious loss ; and 
it is thought that the Queen Charlotte's first broadside mowed down at 
least 500 of them, although the Adnfiral, previous to its discharge, had 
nobly waved his hand, for the spectators who crowded the mole to dis- 
perse. Of the Christians, the English had 128 killed, and 690 wounded ; 
and the Dutch 13 killed, and 52 wounded. Salamtf, the interpreter, 
who published a naive sketch of the action, renders a warm tribute to 
British valour. 14 My ears being deafened,” says he, 44 by the roar of 
the guns, and finding myself in lha dreadful danger of such a terrible 
engagement, in which 1 had never been before, I was quite at a loss, 
anil like an astonished o*r stupid man, and did not know niyself where *1 
was. At last, his Lordship, having perceived my situation, said, 4 Von 
have done your duty, now go below upon vthich I began to descend 
'from the quarter-deck, quite eonfoundefi and terrified, and not sure that 
I should reach the cockpit^ilive, for it was most tremendous to hear 
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the crashing of the shot, to see the wounded men brought from one 
part, and the killed from the othet ; and especially at such a time to be 
found among the English seamen! and tq, witness their manners, their 
activity* their courage, and their cheerfulness during the battle !— H is 
really most overpowering, and beyond imagination.” 

As the fleet had expended most of its ammunition, it was fortunate 
that Omar readily listened to terms on the.following morning, although 
many of the Algerine Divan manifested a determined spirit of resistance. 
The propositions differed, in reality, butt little from those already ratified, 
except that the money which the Kings of Naples and Sardinia hail sent 
to ransom their subjects was demanded; all which, the Dey declared, 
might have been accomplished Vithout any fighting, had a competent 
person been sent with the conditions; but lie thought it inconsistent to 
make three several treaties on the same subject in one year. From 
this memorable moment Christian slavery was abolished, and the great 
service to the powers who had so basely crouched to the evil was per- 
formed entirely at the expense of Great Eritain, without salvage, stipula- 
tion, or indemnity of any description. 

Yet, however "gratified we feel at the splendid generosity of our 
country, we are constrained to admit the affair as beaung hard upon 
Quixotism. We here allude to the polit y of the act, without impeach- 
ing its morality. England^ who had peison.dK no cause of complaint, 
might have avenged the wrongs of the Mediterranean sovra/utcii as a 
voluntary act of general equity, if her opulence was above trade, and 
could meet the expenses ; but it w'as beneath her diguity to excuse sue h 
romantic gallantry, by alleging that it was to avenge broken treaties, 
when those treaties had not been violated. To be blue, the ears of the 
gentle public had been abused by the mass of journalists, who designedly 
arew horrid pictures of degrading insults to our flag, butcheries in told 
blood, sanguinary outrages, ami other hard epithets, so rile m a wai- 
whoop, however false they may be. In a time of great excitement, iti s 
not wonderful that such men as Sal amt?, Elaquierc, Panantt, snjd the 
sages of modem Athens, were liable to misconception, from the exag- 
gerations of the press ; but that a learned doctor of laws should compile 
a woik on the Earbary states, in this very )ear, 1835, and repeat, that 
the Moors made an indiaerwmuatc massacre of peaceful fishermen, at 
Eonah, with “ no object in vic^v buf to shew their implacable halted to 
the Christian name,” only evinces how invcleratcly prejudice may banish 
truth *. The actual facts of the case will be found in this Journal, Part 
I., 1830, p. 282, to which w r e refer the reader^and will here merely 
repeat, that in consequence of the re-appearance of Lord Exmouth 
before Algiers, with a rider to the tieaty which lie had just made, and* 
his misunderstandings with Omar Bey, orders lmd been sent for the de- 
tention of the coral^ishers at Eonah, as well as Christian vessels in 
general. On the attempt to carry these orders into execution, the Ita- 
lians, who outnumbered the Moors* made a fierce resistance, the result 
of which was, the loss of a few, a very few lives on 'both sides. The 
motive for the order waB clearly the impression, toluol} the Dey had good 
grounds for conceiving, of approaching hostilities ; for though the mclan- 

c 

* nutoiy and present fonditiun of tM Barbary States. By lb. Rev. M. Russell/ 
I'L.D. J &c. 1834. 
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choly accident took place after an amicable adjustment of the points in 
dispute at Algiers^ yet it also occurred before the mandate for taking off 
the embargo, consequent onjhose proceedings, could be received»at so 
dislant an outpost as Bonah. This event, therefore, however deserving 
of reprobation, was not a just or necessary causQ fbr Lord 9 Exmouth's 
being immediately sent out again, nor for England’s stepping forward as 
the champion of Christendom^ while loaded with debt, and to the mani- 
fest injury of her own commerce. 

We, however, regret the errors of omission rather than commission : 
we own that when England interested herself to obtain redress of 
giievances for those powers who, by submission, had supinely acknow- 
ledged the principle of Christian slavery, we anxiously endeavoured to 
move our rulers to something more than a mere chastisement. With 
full opportunity of being acquainted with the bearings of the case, wc 
felt that the time had arrived when either peace or war could be made 
with the Barbary States, under advantages proportioned to the dif- 
ference of power, science, and discipline. We knew the hatred which 
the Moors of the 4 * Nest of Piracy ” bore to the Levantine Turks; 
and as the same principles which are applied to justify an attack vrould 
have equally justified a more extended warfare, we represented the 
taking of Algiers as an object of very easy attainment by an efficient 
force. The arguments used to Lord Ex mouth and Sir Thftmaa Mait- 
land, we repeated to Vice-Admiral Sir Harry Neale, in the squabble of 
IS24, and, from local inspection, were able to state, that although the 
sea-front was now more formidable than before 181C, yet the town was 
almost open to a land-attack ; but the national policy, or rather impo- 
licy, set med more to aim at haltering dthvn a mole, than to aspire to 
the occupation of a post which might become the means of civilization 
to .ill Afiica*. 

By the splendid exploit of Lord Exmouth, Algiers had been beaten 
into l>ett«i*nuumers ; but being still acknowledged as* an independent 
pow't'f, she conducted herself with considerable arrogance towards some 
of the states which she had formerly bearded. At length a dispute with 
France led to the downfall of the piratical regency. It seems that the 
French government had contracted for a supply of com, the money due 
for which amounted to seven millions of francs, and payment of it had 
been \oted in 1824 ; but Hussein, the J)ey, had not received a farthing 
of it. Four millions were said to have been paid to Bekri, his agent ; 
but report alleged that the greater portion of it had never gone farther 
than the hands of French officials. The Dey addressed two several 
letters to the French cabinet, which were inexcusably left unanswered. 
While affairs stood thus, Hussein remonstrated with the French Con- 
sul on tl?e conduct of his government, and, in the warmth of his argu- 
ment, struck him with his fly-flap. This unpardonable insult 44 rubbed 
off the score," and the rupture having taken place, France added many 
new complaints Jo the immediate oause of quarrel. .War was declared 
in 1827, but was no} very actively prosecuted ; a French squadron • 
blockaded the port, but without hazarding any attack upon th^ town, 

* Sir Harry Neale’s squadron was accompanied toy a fine steam-boat, which, to 
the astonishment of the Algerines, neared^ the batteries against the broese which was 
blowing. Their surpriso did not partake of toi ror, — for the first shot they fired at 
her was bo well aimed; that it jmssed thiough the paddle-box. * • 
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tlie batteries, or the shipping. The blockade itself was so inefficient, 
that it did not protect the French trade, so that a loud call was made 
to copvert it into a bombardment. To tl*e surprise of Europe, these 
ineffectual measures lingered on till the summer of 1630, when an expe- 
dition, moit conson^it to the power of France and the national vanity, 
was resolved on. 

For this purpose an armament was equipped on a scale capable of 
commanding success. It consisted of eleven sail of the line, twenty- 
four frigates, sixteen corvettes, eighteen bombs, twenty-five brigB, seven 
6team-boats, a flotilla of small craft, and 500 transports, under the com- 
mand of Admiral Duperre. The military force consisted of upwards of 
37,000 chosen men, and 4500 horses, under Marshal Bourmont. 
Such a well-appointed host w’ere evidently intended for something more 
than chastising a Ddy for the improper use of his fly-flapper ; and there- 
fore we placed but little credit in the reiterated assurances, that no 
ulterior objects of conquest were contemplated. Such state-duplicity is 
unworthy. Since England would not interpose in the real ameliora- 
tion of North Africa, there could be no Bound reason why some other 
power should not ; for it was apparent that the conquest of that coun- 
try, by any great and geneious people, could be viewed only as a bene- 
fit to humankind. 

To those* who know the locality, it is only necessary to say that the 
French landed in such force and with such judgment, as to be able to 
defeat tenfold the obstacles that they were to encounter. These piovcd 
to be more insignificant than even we had expected; for it seems th.it 
the Dey believed to the last that the object of the expedition was to 
threaten rather than to act, aftd the conduct of his enemies, for the pre- 
vious three years, somewhat authorised his surmises. To resist the 
grilant and highly-disciplined warriors of France, it docs not appear 
that moTe than 10,000 irregular, half-armed Moors were collected in 
position. The fesult met and fulfilled our repeated predictions ; in- 
capable of defence against a regular investment, the 11 Nest of Piracy ” 
fell without a struggle, the Dey and his vagabond Turks were shipped 
off, and the Barbary corsairs were crushed, we trust, for ever. Never 
did a richer prize fall to a short and easy campaign. Besides Algiers, 
with its beautiful territory, fortifications, stores, and shipping, tlitf vic- 
tors found an immense treasure jn gold, silver, and jewels, in the Kaaib- 
bah : the amount has been publicly acknowledged to have been up- 
wards of two millions sterling, but authentic private accounts estimate 
it at nearly five times that sum. *To the territory of Algiers were 
annexed the valuable provinces of Constantia, Titeri, and Oran, form- 
ing an extent of nearly 700 miles along the Mediterranean shores, and 
from 60 to 120 miles into the interior. ' 

Such were the brilliant results of picking a quarrel with a creditor 
who demanded his dues ; but the prospect of so extensive a region 
being recalled to civilization was an,end which, in some measure, sanc- 
. tified the means. The first acts of Marshal Clauzcl/in modelling a 
civil establishment for Algiers, by an admixture of Africans and Euro* 
pean^, 'promised something more than a mere French administration, 
and intimated a wish for«the prosperity of the new colony; which 
jrequired little more at the hands qf. their new masters than good inter- 
nal gQvenmjgqJ, and a‘ liberal system of external relations. But the 
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task of leading the lawless and desultory natives of their noble conquest 
to habits of industry and commerce appears to be beyond the talents 
of •our lively neighbours; Who, by establishing theatres, museum*, and 
ball-rooms, are more prone to procure popularity in old stales, than to 
promote the substantial interests of new ones. \f ithout at all under- 
valuing the known excellent qualities of the French,# we must accuse 
their measures of savouring wather of parade than utility, — of bustle 
rather than of business ; confusing the proper objects of government 
and legislation, with the fleetifig theories of politics. Thus, while we 
hear of the new naming of the streets of Algiers, the pulling down of 
mosques, and the festivities at the Olympic Circus, it is evident that 
points of incalculable moment have been neglected, for apathy and dis- 
trust have attended all their schemes of internals. improvement ; and 
thus, after five years* possession, the conquerors arc ^confined to 'the 
spots occupied bv their garrison, the expense of which now becomes 
so heavy, that proposals have even been made for withdrawing them. 
Bo this as it may, it is morally certain that the Corsairs can never revive 
in that quarter. 


SCENES IN COLOMBIA *. 

Bastv por ahora; 44 Tiiat will do for the present, Valez,” said I, in- 
terrupting the deserter in his recital ; for I saw that he was more in a 
condition to require nourishment than to bear the effort of much speak- 
ing. lit; told me he had not eaten for *two days ; his captors would 
have considered it as sheer waste to feed a man u en capilfa” just as a 
butcher considers it unnecessary to give food to an ox penned for the 
shambles.. 

“ Jtfotv for a bath, maestro,” said I, addressing the barber, “ and 
then dinner as soon as you like. Meanwhile let me see this mverlo re - 
sitscifado supplied with something to sustain the life you have restored 
to him 9 9 44 Going to bathe, Senor!” exclaimed the barber, incredu- 

lously — 44 to bathe with your hair curled ! But if you are bent on 

bathing, there’s no necessity to £poil the that is, to put your head 

under water, perhaps — is there, Sir t’ h 44 A plague take )our tongs ; I 
had forgotten the frizzled state of my poll : am T then to lose my bath 
for these damned curls ? 99 But I .determined to have the bath next day 
in Caracas, and begged them to bring me what they had been good 
enough to prepare, Valez was already hard at work, seated on the 
edge of 9 his mat, with his dinner placed on the ground between his out- 
stretched legs. A great calabash of glorious broth was being most 
lovingly carried to his lips, and an earthen plate smoked before him 
with all the fragrance of a well-condimcntcd olla — beef, bacon, the most 
delicious fowl,* and the rarest Vegetables sending* up their steam in 
unison. 

• A batca , or wooden trough used as a tray, or for going to market, or 
for washing — in short for fifty purposes, was turned bottom upwards ; 
a coarse rag laid over it as a table-cloth,* a massive silver spoon and 
fork placed for^ me, and dinner brotight. I lost no time in tackling to 

....... — — m ”+m 

* Continued from page 83. 
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if for somehow I was, in those days, toujour* prel % if the dinner 
was so. But when I had despatched my calabash of broth, I forgot 
mysa’f so far as to call for a knife: I might as well have asked, for 
the silver fork in the cabin of an Irish peasant; for unless a man 
could suppfy himselfcfrom his own side or his pocket, Sheffield ware was 
not to be had. € The barber brought me Hilario'a knife from the 
kitchen. “ He went as you ordered bins Sefior, to have a change in 
readiness for you at the bridge, but before ,he started he gave me this, 
considering that you might not find our machette so convenient for 
cutting, should you require it at dinner.** I took it from him ; and 
though it was redolent of maize-plant that had been chopped for the 
horse, and of the different vegetables peeled and cut in the kitchen, l 
was proceeding to tpc it, not in the least squeamish, when fancy sud- 
denly filled my nostrils with the smell of human blood, and the handle 
seemed to stick to my hand, warm and wet. The homicide of the pie- 
ceding morning, with all its circumstances, recurred to me : 1 saw Hu- 
fmo, with his e\cs and face horrid in death. ‘‘No, 1 thank you; 1 
shall not require a knife; the olla is so thoroughly boiled, I can do 
with the fork.** 

Pedro carried the knife to Valcz, who appeared to be in some slight 
difficulties with a bone, and presented it to him with the observation, 
“ No hay como cuchillo para sacar de un apuro,” (nothing like a 
knife to help one at a pinch.) The hoy took it, examined it from lnrl 
to point, like a connoisseur, looked at one side, then at the other, 
as one examines a sword, and then lifted his eyes to my face, for 1 
could not avoid turning to see if he would accept it. There was an 
expression of pain upon his L/f*ow, but it was not remoise. A harmless 
and, till lately, happy boy, he had himself been but the passive instru- 
ment in the hands of Providence, though the instrument of signal 
and striking retribution : that blade, a foot long, had been, buried in 
the side of a fellow- creature, bv the very hand that now sustained it, 
not more than four- and- twenty hours before ; but his eves returned to 
his plate, and dismissing all thought but that of dispatching his meal, 
he cut his mess small, and commenced transferring it with wonderful 
dexterity, now with the finger of his left hand, now with the point of 
the murderous weapon in his right. , 

As for me, I was easily reconciled to Hilario’s cuchillo; it was suf- 
fered to remain m the service, as an old friend ami favourite, and no 
one ever thought of eschewing it agajn on account of the past. 

Nothing now remained but to return to Caracas, but I wanted an 
animal of some kind to carry the remscitado ; for though he professed 
himself to be sufficiently recruited to walk, still i thought he 
might travel better even on a donkey than on the mere strength of his 
broth and olla. Having consulted Maestro Pedro thereupon, he (old 
me that on account of the soldiers, scarcely a beaitt of any kind was to 
be seen about Pctaires ; “ But,** added the kind fellow, U I won’t see the 
dad go off On foot, if I can help it : 1 have an ass hid in a certain spot, 
a quarter of a league from this; give me but half an hour, and 1*11 go 
hring-him.” “ Take my horse, and say ten minute s, vamos, monta en 
pelo.” The barber did as 1 desired him, got on the bare back of the 
zayno, and from the rear pf the corral, 6r inclosure annexe^ to the cottage, 
1 saw lmn gowg at full speed over a neighbouring plain, and disappear 
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in the woods which, commencing at the base of some neighbouring 
hills, clothed the wliole range /rOm bottom to top. The barber was # not 
long* in reappearing ; on his return he moved at a brisk trot, lead- 
ing a noble borrico by the halter. “ Take care cf him/* he said tQ 
Valez, while he doubled a blanket, and placed it for nim on the donkey’s 
back : u I shall call for hin\ in Caracas to-morrow.”* 44 Never fear. 
Maestro ; I’ll answer for his good entertainment, and shall be glad to 
see you at my alojamiento whenever you visit Caracas and turning 
to the patrona, I added, “ Sefiora ! un abrazo ! The poor old wo- 
man, who stood smiling and silent at the door, advanced to receive or 
give the said embrace, chuckling as thfe ceremony was formally gone 
through. 

After taking leave of these good people, to wheA \vc had so much 
reason to be grateful, we soon found ourselves moving quickly along 
the high road to Caracas ; Valez sealed on the donkey's rump, with 
t lie whole length of the animal before him, like the helmsman who 
guides the ship from the stern, easily keeping up with me at the rale of 
six knots an hour. 

At the bridge of hi Candelario I found Hilario with the things, wait- 
ing for me. lie had introduced lmnself into a neat cottage, and was 
already on the best terms with the inmates — -two or three pretty girls of 
colour. 1 was shown into a room, and made myself remarkably smart ; 
the effect being heightened by the contrast with my late ludicrous ap- 
pearance. But what was my perplexity when, on emerging from my 
tiring-room, instead of the silent and respectful admiration calculated 
upon, I found that the yellow baggages, notwithstanding their extreme 
civility and attention (for in every house in Colombia a kind and joyful 
welcome attends the stranger), were trying in vain to look at me with-* 
out laughing. What can they be grinning at ! thought I, examining my 
appearance nipre rigidly, — boots, trowsers, broad stripe of gold lace, 
sash,, sabre, epaulettes, hair nicely curled! 1 could find no fault 
w hatever, and began to have a very indifferent opinion of the young 
women. Valez, meanwhile, was made quite a new man, and stood as 
neat a soldier as one could have wished to see, in a white undress suit 
of IJilhrio’s, with blue facings. 

“ Ililario, you may take home the zayno, and let Valez go with you. 

I shall walk.” 44 But, Senor,” said my zambo, 44 don’t forget that this 
is the tinnpo de Carnestoienda ; and if my captain is not very careful, 
he may get a wetting, and his uniform spoiled.” “ Oh yes, Carnes- 
lolenda; never fear \ I shall be on the look-out,” I replied, appearing 
to understand him perfectly ; but the truth was I did not; for 1 sup- 
posed tlnft he spoke of a particular season, in which sudden showers of 
rain were to be guarded against. Before night, lywever, 1 learnt what 
I have not since forgotten, that by Carnestolendas was meant el carna- 
ilul, or rather the three last days of the carnival, wlych are celebrated 
most uproariously by ail classes. Considering that I was sufliciontly 
forewarned, Ililario prepared to take the beasts home, but could wot 
avoid venturing another gentle admonition, whether in his zeal lor. my 
body’s welfare, or for the preservation of oui^best turn-out 1 know not. 
“ Sobre todo no se metacon las seuoritas,” (keep clear of the ladies ; 
have nothing to say to thegi,) was delivered in such a dr^ admonitory 
whisper, that I concluded the fellow meant to take the liberty of com- 
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pliinenting my appearance, a liberty which, being svn indulgent master, 
I cl'd not think it necessary to be angry at. “ Thank you for yoiyr ad- 
vice, Ililario ; I am too knowing for them ; let the ladies look out 
themselvls.* ^ 

Hilario conceived he had done his duty by me, and took away the 
zayno, while Valez followed, leading h\s« borrico by the halter. I ob- 
served that, instead of continuing straight up the Candclario , as the 
usual and direct way, they turned to the left, after passing the bridge, 
taking a bye route through uninhabited lanes and roofless escombroi , 
weeds and wild bushes the only tenants of their walls. It struck me 
that it might proceed from an ’apprehension on the part of Hilario for 
his compadrei whq, if recognised, might be insulted, or even laid hands 
upon ; and this suifrciently accounted for lus choosing a circuitous and 
lonely way to my alojamu nto . 

The “ Calle del Candclario” is a long straight street running east and 
west. All the streets in the Spanish American towns arc straight, and 
cross each other at light angles, those l)ing east and nest intersected at 
intervals of 120 yards or thereabouts, by such as run north and south. 
Thus at every crossing as I proceeded, I could command an uninterrupted 
view towards the four cardinal points ; but being in the suburbs, and in a 
part of the town which, except on maiket-davs, w-as comparatively dull 
and solitary, it was only occasionally that I could percent* something 
like an excitement more than ordinary ; such as people collected 
about a particular spot, Bhouts, laughter, and women squalling, this, 
however, was nothing bo very extraordinary, considering the li\ el v cha- 
racter of the people. At ldtlgth I found a window, with its bais full of 
smiling faces, with which I could claim acquaintance. Their jov at my 
•rfppearance seemed unbounded — almost unaccountable; and I felt 
something like a return of the suspicions caused bv the grinning of the 
coloured wenches. At length, seeing some of the young ones whis- 
pering, clapping their hands, and apparently an tin patmg some very 
great amusement, while their glances were occasionally directed towards 
me from the interior of the room, others meantime using the most 
pressing, the most irresistibly wheedling entreaties to get me inside, I 
told them my fears, awakened in the first place by the yellow girls, and 
now strengthened by them. c“ Perhaps it is this frizzled pclucu of 
mine: 1 ’ I knew it, but the barber would have his own way, and even 
prevented me from bathing, Jest decking should spoil the curJ. 

“The good-for-nothing barber !” observed one of the ladies, who 
had by this time inveigled me into the zaguan — u he certainly lias made 
a fright of yon ; but you shall have your du< k in spite of hyn ! ” At 
these words I was deluged with two large tinajas of the coldest water in 
Caracas, by tw'o negjesscs who had stolen up behind me, one ori each 
side, and deliberately poured the contents over me, leaving me heco vnn 
sopa from head to foot. As soon as*J regained breath,, I darted towanls 
the widow, who, under pretence of curiosity, had taken my cap from 
my hiyid, with my gloves iu it. I snatched it from her, and turning to 
the jn egresses, of whom some were securing the door to prevent my 
escape, while others wer<? coming up with more water — “ You black 

— ! ” I roared out in as frightful a manner as I could — 4< You 

atrocious aiuL highly audacious set of female Johnny-crows; I’ll shoot 
the first devfl that dares come near me, as sure as 1 hold this pistol ! 
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What ! drench an officer of the Patria with cold water ! I'll do for you, 
hijas de los injiernos” 

The negresses who, by closing the door of the zaguan, or passage, 
from the street into the court-yard, had darkened it considerably, fled, 
squalling in all directions, leaving the door unguarde^ and dropping the 
tinajas on the pavement, inundating it with water intended for me, and 
strewing it with the earthenw^e fragments of the vessels. 1 bolted 
like a shot, and happy at having escaped even as it was : 1 pointed the 
drAudful weapon in my hand, whioh was a glove with a projecting finger, 
through the windows of the sola , where the blapcas were in an uproar 
of laughter, relieving them immediately by holding it up in its true 
, shape, and then making the best of my Vay home, where I determined 
to remain quietly in my dry clothes till these cursed Carnestolendas 
should he over. By exerting vigilance and agility, 'I escaped two or 
three heavy discharges of water from different windows on the way, hut 
suffered some annoyance from blown egg-shells full of water ; some- 
times fragrant and sometimes the contrary, with which I was plied from 
all sides, as, keeping the centre of the street, I endeavoured to save 
myself from the window-cataracts. One of these shells hit me in the 
eye, thrown by a young lady who was delighted ; it was like rose-water. 
Another, levelled by a dirty zamba-wcnch, struck me in the ear; the 
scent of this one was quite different. 

The tree could be known by its fruit. The Camilla adopted Admiral 
Trunnion’s tactic, and threw stink-pots into the enemy's craft ; rotten 
eggs without further preparation being their favourite mitniciones de 
guerra. But I had seen nothing till 1 arrived at the calle de la cate - 
dial, where, on turning the corner, “ vio& la guerre alJumee.” The 
houses, of this street were more generally provided with balconies, and 
these were crowded with women. Many had parapets on their * 
roofs ; these too were manned with females of all colours. The streets 
were thronged with men, principally the gentlemen who had been 
ejected’ from their habitations; the houses remaining entirely in the 
possession of the women, who closed all the lower doors and windows, 
and. underwent a sort of siege, in which the assailants were, beyond 
comparison, greater sufferers than the besieged. Siu^h a scene ! The 
racket Vas beyond description : the women taunting, defying, pouring, 
and pelting from above ; the men hhou$jng, encouraging each other, 
returning the mock defiance of the garrison, and frequently endeavour- 
ing to scale the balconies. Then came the tug of war. Getting up by 
the lower windows (the bars of wliidli protruded as much as the balco- 
.nies, and served as pealing ladders), the leaders of the forlorn hope 
were seen clinging with their hands, undergoing all sorts of castigation 
from brooftis, switches, and hide ropes, such as are used to fasten the 
loads «m the backs of mules : egg-shells without lumber sounding and 
spattering on their heads ; the yells and screams of the infuriated shes 
appalling their souls, and heavy showers of water from.tubs and tinajas 
half drowning them, and finally sweeping them down breathless and 
baffled. ’ • 

Sometimes the attack was carried on by missiles alone, which \yas 
quite as amusing as the storming. In the im>st worthless and ragged 
suits they could possibly find for the* occasion, and each perhaps co- 
vered with a smoky and gjreasy but heavy and* substantial cane hat, 
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borrowed from some negro peon for the defence of the head, — the 
besieging army occupied the middle of the street, and bombarded with 
as much apparent fury and excitement {is if they really dealt in bombs 
and bullets, “ intra myros, et extra.” 

.Baskets full oil egg-grenades (manufactured and sold at this season 
for a dollar, or a ilollar and a half per hundred) were carried about by 
some from Ofie position to another, till expended against the place 
attacked, and then new supplies were sent for. In short, all sorts of 
things flew from all directions : oranges and stalks of maize, corn-cobs, 
as the Yankees call them, and several kinds of vegetables being re- 
sorted to by the rabble detainers, when short of the legitimate ammuni- 
tion. The commencement of the Carnestolendas had been harmless 
sport in comparison to the excess of which I arrived to be a witness and 
a participator : if little flour powdered the head of an unsuspecting 
visiter, or he carried away a little embellishment with soot or charcoal, 
to the infinite amusement of those who had disfigured him. A squirt 
of water in a prolonged stream poured into your eyes, face, and c;irs 
from some unseen syringe : and as you took yourself out of the wav as 
expeditiously as possible, a burst of laughter from the window you were 
passing revealed, in the foe in ambush, some animated girl, with an 
engine calculated to discharge a quart at a time. 

Next day retaliations were made, and the ladies were well paid with 
scented waters, and covered with their own flour. Presently the rage 
of party had grown to its highest pitch : egg-shells were exchanged m 
various* instances ; and the third morning found all eager for moie 
vigorous hostilities. The women began to muster in alarming num- 
bers. Where did they coaio from ? livery kitchen and laundiy sent 
forth muscular zambas, or excitable negresses, fierce as mountain cals 
in the conflict, and the astonished male kind found themselves out- 
numbered in the proportion of four or five to one, where they had not 
calculated upon an enemy worth contending with. The, men weie 
turned out of doors at last by ever) she- garrison capable of standing a 
regular siege, for which they did not neglect to make ample popula- 
tions, and the streets were crowded with grotesque and shabby outcasts, 
who hided “ the jjelting of the pitiless storm,’* till, b) dint of valour or 
coalitions, they reduced the rebels, and got possession of the disputed 
tenement. 

Thank heaven ! thought I, as I turned to get homo by a saft‘r way 
than through the Calle dc la Catedral, my landlady is too amiable, 
and of too gentle a disposition tu relish such barbarous amusement as 
this. On my arrival I found the gate of the zaguan closed. Night or 
d:'v I had not seen it shut before in the three months 1 had lived there. 

1 was admitted, however, by a zamba, who bade me fern nothing, 
though she had mischief in her grin. 

“ Ilad I known it,” said my landlady, “ I would not have permitted 
Hilario to carry you anything decent to he spoiled so! Really it was 
rather ill-natured to treat your pretty uniform so scurvily ; pray go and 
change those for dry things, and take my advicG — put on ropa de cam- 
panaF* “ You shall see me in a campaign suit presently,” and I ran up 
a Crick staircase leading from the patio to my room, and soon re- 
appeared in a suit of strong liney trowsers and jacket, faced blue, that P 
had often worn on a march, and had seen good service. “ Soon wet, soon 
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‘ dry ; this washes/ 9 was my calculation, “ and may stand the hazard of 
the ducking, though it rain rotten eggs. What say you, Senora?” and 
I appealed to my hostess, The closing of the gate darkening the 
zaguan, and the no-longer-disguised 44 malice prepense” of the black 
andcamba girls about, who began to arm themselvesfand advance, cry- 
ing, “ Guerra a muerte con los hombres,” now awakene (J me to a new 
predicament. Alas, alas ! even# mine hostess had been infected with 
the mania bellicosa, and with. eager volubility directed them to bar my 
escape. Water, flour, charcoal, ^ggs, were closing in upon me; they 
only waited for one to begiu ; none being willing to receive the hand- 
grenades, with which T happened to be # provided. One bold push for 
.-my own room ! thought I. 

I made the dash ; upset a fat negress, who stood hoarsely laughing, 

^ witli a calabash of red powders, intended as a finish to the external ot 
\he “ Seflor Ingles;” but her paint, and a copious discharge aimed at 
me from behind, it was her fortune to benefit by in my stead ; for I 
reached the stair-head uninjured, and next minute, to the astonishment 
of mv pursuers, who bad not calculated on such a means <pf escape, I 
bad descended from the balcony into the street, where they discovered 
me out of the reach of their intended kindness. 

As J looked round to avoid accidents, two individuals of grotesque 
appearance, but all disguised in ooot, flour, and powders red and yellow', 
tame round tiie corner laughing, to the peril of their sides, having just 
given or received some extraordinary favours of the season. Not 8«v- 
imr anything suspicious thereabouts, they placed themselves exactly 
under my balcony; and were joined by a littje negro boy with a basket 
of egg-shells. 1 1 is canvass shirt and drawers bore marks of Carnes- 
tolemhis, which be bad partaken of as well as his masters, though the ^ 
doleful expression of his half-crying face, as lie looked up at the bal- 
conies, showed that be did not enjoy it as much as they seemed to do. 
Whack.! an unsophisticated grenade broke, like Pandora’s box, upon 
his bafe round bead ; and while the pieces of shell stuck in the short 
wool, the contents trickled in a golden stream, like one of Apollo’s 
ringlets, down his neck : it came from my room. The two gallants had 
not duyo laughing ; and as they drew up their knees convulsively, to 
save the agony of their sides, a bivrrel ot water was let go upon them 
with most beautiful effect, so that thei? mirth was, all at once as it 
were, u in the deep bosom of the ocean buried ! ” Screams of j#y, and 
volleys of eggs from the now’ crowded balcony', followed the sufferers, 
as they hastily retreated to the middle of the street, and shook theni- 
' solves. • 

• u C)h, gnurder, murder! isn’t this pretty treatment?” vociferated 
poor Butt (for it was be and Walker, the former in a very short poncho, 
that might have belonged* to the little negro, and Abe latter in the loose 
shirt of a peon.) “ If this is the way women are to be our ‘ ministering 
angels/ my sentence is for open wfar.” As soon as»I recognised my 
friends, I came up to their assistance. ‘ Hurrah ! viva!” cried Butt; 
“■Here’s Hospar: come and help us like a tiglit fallow ; and « thvir 
water is cold, we’ll let them have eggs hot enough: bring the huivoi s 
. Blacky. Hurrah! viva! pelt away, my boys 1” 

A very liot fire was now openeJ dn both sitter and the great noise 
J • 4B2 
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made by the defenders drew numbers of spectators to the nearest win- 
dows and balconies, glad to see the comparative dulness of our neigh- 
bourhood dissipated by a bout of Cartiestolendas. 41 No surrender 
to los Ingleses /* cried mine hostess, showing hcrBelf at the balcony, 
and prudently draVing back to leave room for her fighting womens the 
zambas; for, Jthough delighted at the row, she was of opinion that a 

f eneral ought not to expose the soul* of the army to a random Bhot. 

ortunately there is little, or was little to be spoiled in the interior de- 
corations of the best houses in Caracas : there were no glass windows 
to be broken ; and white-washed walls, and brick floors without any 
superfluous furniture to impede the progress of the waltzers, left the 
owners’ minds at ease as to the effects of any missiles lawful in Carnos- 
tolendas. But If began to feel alarmed for my property, unavoidably 
left exposed in my room, now in possession of the women ; and I felt 
I had reason, when one black devil appeared firing away with my cap 
and plume on, and another with my sword buckled, and my bojjts, 
spurs and all, drawn on her bare legs. 

“ Why don’t you help, negrito del diablo F Little blacky desired 
nothing better, and changing his woeful countenance for a look of ani- 
mation and enterprise, he began peppering away like a good fellow, 
shouting at every shot that told on the adverse party. They slackened 
their defence, they began to retreat from the balcony, whether from our 
increasing efforts, or a stratagem of mine hostess, is doubtful. 

“ We can get in by my room/’ I called to my companions ; “ to the 
breach, my lads/ 3 and we clambered up the lower window to get upon 
the balcony. JBatt, who had been a jolly reefer before lie joined the 
service of Colombia, was the first to mount, opposed ineffectually by a 
^ negress — the only defender remaining — with an egg in one hand and a 
* great syringe in the other. She broke the egg upon his face, but bo 
wrested the formidable engine from her other hand and tucnJv it upon 
the retreating enemy, unconscious that it contained not cau dfc Cologne, 
but — pish ! never mind what it contained ; we hoisted up the basket 
with one of my hammock cords, the little niggur followed like a viari - 
mondi monkey, and we were in possession of the upper story. 

“ Come down to the patio if you be valiant, show yourselvQft down 
here in the open ground if you deve,” was called out in the voice of 
mine hostess, whose tongue air least had not been inactive during the 
affair. # We provided ourselves witli ammunition from the nearl)- 
exhausted magazine, and made a i,ush down the stairs driving the zam- 
bas across the patio towards an apartment, at the door of which mine 
hostess and her niece (the only white members of the family) had ' 
insured a quick retreat. The black Amazons, on the cont r ary, were 
well-disposed to show fight if their mistress had allowed them, but they 
were called in, and when the last had entered, an attempt was made to 
shut us out. We found, however, much less difficulty in pushing it 
open than might treasonably have been expected, and* in we went pell- 
mell, expecting to see the poor women drop upon their knees and cry 
out Misericordia / Not a bit of it. We had no sooner passed the 
threshold than the door was closed and locked, and a swarm of stout 
black and zamba women flew upon us like wasps with a most infernal . 
screeching, every one, of us havhig four' or five of them* to contend 
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'-'With , mi patrona and her niece meanwhile looked on in an extasy of 
delight, clapping tjicir hands and exhorting to show no mercy, — 44 No 
hav puartel 1 Abajo los Inglesf s 1 ’ 

Now was the tug, chaos was come again, the whole powe, friend 
and. foe, tumbled and writhed about like a nest of snakes 4vhen the 
pismires h ive got among them. There rolled and roared an Lnghsh- 
man with fqur or five muscuhrjblack hussies on the tojf of him, over- 
powering him with odds, and bent on mastering evtiv limb, while others 
almost smothered him with* flour and powders of different colours, 
which they served so copiously as to render him irrecognizable lie ie 
spnwhdand squalled a d uk wench, upset in some clespeiate effort of 
. tli' suflerei, and so be powdered as to took like a May -morning chim- 
ney-sweep, or a half- boiled lobster Still the lady o£ the house and her 
nuce stood by in the most extravagant glee encouraging the mercena- 
ries (who, d 1 tike them, required no prompter) to serve us out. 

I \li msted, suffocate cl, and our eves filled with flour and dust, we called 
J*\ quirtei QuirUr 1 they had not half done with us “YYc could 
not think of going off in such a pickle unwashed,’ 9 and, suiting the 
ution to the idea, wc were takui up m spite of us and immersed m 
lar r e bathing tubs tilled fiom the ciystal fountain m the pitio, and 
ranged at one Mid of the room into which they had drawn us, for the 
benefit ot such male patients as should fall into their hands during 
Cirnestt Undas 

Our dek it was most complete and humiliating, and oui plight, on 
being relc isel — winch we were aftei they had very nearly drowned us — 
cleploi iblc in the extreme, but very ludicrous notwithstanding Indeed 
when we lecovcted ourselves sufficiently ts be able to take a dispas- 
sionite v il\v ot t ich other, we could not help chiming m with the 
. women who lud desisted from further annoyance, and contented them- 
sel cs with hughrng at, and mdalgmg m the most extravagant exulta- 
tion overj tlie crest t illcn lords of the creation 

‘ Basti,” e\cl umed Dona Mercedes, “let the poor fellows alone, 
thev have had enough for this tunc, but let them come and do homage 
totliur J tncedoras , and if they be humble, I promise them pardon and 
a bowl of hot punch to warm them befoie then dismissal Come for- 
w ud,*N.uor Ilospir (hmqntve dt rodillas ), down on your knees, aud 
suitablv aeknovv ledge our juower afid cl^cncy.” 

I did as I was desned, and began to collect any nonsense to get 
thiough the cercmom and out of the scrape, and at the hot punch, 
vi/ — 14 Poderosa Stnora,.y tan hermosa como poderosa I do ac- 
knowledge that I lv*ve deserved all I got, I have been stupidly blind 
and unpirdon ibly temerano, (or you should not have caught me this 
wav,) but y our generosity to the vanquished is equal to your prowess 
m tl!c conflict’ — hem. Believe me that, victor or prisoner, this is the 
posture I must have assumtd, — the privilege ol owning mvsclf your 
humble slave ” . • # 

“Ah f you fulsome Inglesito,” said mine hostess, throwing more^ 
.floui ovei me from a totuma or calabash-bowl m her hmd, “you 
d< serve more sugiir than aguardiente m vour punch. Now lct*us hear 
what this Caballero lias to say for himself”# 

“ By my soul, Ilospar,” said BaU, obediently getting on his knees 
in my place, “ if I coultk only manage her idtoma as vjrell as you. I’d 
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soon give her a spice of my blarney powers, and devil a fear of the 
punch being a bit the worse for it. Did you ever Hpar of the philoso- 
pher’s stone in Ireland, madam V 9 % , 

<1% Come, none of your English- gibberish ; speak Castellano, or we 
must hav^recourae^to the bathing-tubs.** * 

“ Then here goes as well as I can.'* And Batt commenced a speech 
in his best Spanish, with English parenthesis, e. g. : — 14 Fair lady, bclla 
y valerosa, I am more proud of the marks I bear of your fair hands, 
bestowing — let me kiss them — (do not be afraid, I’ll not eat them) — 
than of my order of Liberatoro, escudo of Oarabobo, and the bust of 
Bolivar — decorations conferred upon me for services, and worn when I 
wish to shine e/i riguroso. AnQ what a sweet death it would have been 
to die under your bands, were there a hope that you, who so befloured 
me living, would fling a single flower upon my bier: that you, who 
watered me so copiously alive, would drop one tear upon the dead. Oh, 
beauteous ” • 

“Stop!" interrupted the lady, “ Maria, fetch some water, and 
remove the dough that bungs this gentleman's eyes ; for I vow 1 
believe he has been squinting at niv niece while he pretended to ad- 
dress himself to me.” 

A slave brought a wooden trough or batea of water, and washing 
the clotted flour from the face and eyes of the penitent, coolly ended by 
throwing the contents over him. It is leally incredible how cruel and 
remorseless women are when once they give loose to the worse passions 
of our nature. 

Walker w’as, finally, motioned to take Batt’s place; which, after 
slight hesitation, he did, stipulating that his English must he taken in 
lieu of CastiUian, for he could not speak three words of Spanish. I 
was to be faithful interpreter. 

“ Dear madam, if 1 had known tfhat sort of treatment* I had to 
expectin your house, I'd have seen you married before 1 wcfuld. have 
taken so much trouble to get into it; for, in truth, I had earnestolendas 
enough on a late excursion with my friends here, to satisfy the 
fullest extent of my desires : so much so, that I have scarcely known 
what it was to be dry or decent since I consented to accompany them." 

“ Oh, pardon me, my dear sir,’* said 1, “ the trip to the Silla was 
proposed by you for the purpose of ascertaining its height by your 
barometer; which barometer, when you reached the mountain, it was 
discovered you had forgotten.’* 

“ Say no more about it,*' says tfie prisoner at the bar ; “ but you 
must confess we have had our shave of cold water in these days. So, 
madam, if we are to have punch, the hotter, the stronger, ..and the 
sooner the better ; but no more cold water, if you love me. Tell her 
that in Spanish, Ho^par, or anything you like, for I cannot make 
speeches, and know nothing of blarney.** * 

The Senora wa§ lenient to Walker, on account of his ignorance of 
.the language, and the poor dumb animal was suffered to rise without 
further ill-treatment. We w'ere now declared free; and while I accom- 
modate!! Batt and Walker with 6uch dry apparel as they could select 
for their purpose from myMimitcd wardrobe, the promised punch was 
got ready below, where we found oar'patrona in the sala with her niece, 
a pretty girl $£ fifteen, both having required, and benefited by, a new 
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toilette, as much as ourselves. The bowl was ordered in, and the 
punchy which, in G'aracas, is represented by eggs, spirits, sugar, and 
hot water or milk, was brouglft in by the slaves, who were now as •re- 
spectful and as alert as if no carnestolendas had been dreamt of. The 
supernumeraries and auxiliaries had dispersed, and wif remained reduced 
to the ladies and four.Blaves, who seemed to have completely forgotten 
the saturnalia in which they ^iad been indulged. The experiment 
would not answer in England ; but as for these slaves of the calum- 
niated Spaniards, nothing ever Induces them to presume upon a re- 
laxation of the master’s authority. They returned to a cheerful and 
solicitous discharge of services, which were exacted with a gentleness 
aud kindness of manner almost parental. 

And here I cannot avoid indulging in a digression# from the business 
of my narrative, lion ever grave the crisis at which 1 have chosen to in- 
troduce .it. 

/Hu** Spaniards are accused of ha\ing v w ith diabolical and unheard- 
flV cruelty, caused to disappear from the face of the earth millions of 
the defenceless Aborigines ; and we love to hoar them characterised as 
the inhuman, the sanguinary and the ferocious. As for the exter - 
jnt nation , — supposing the original inhabitants were destroyed, — the 
natural conclusion is, that they were succeeded by a population of 
European complexion ; and the few timid survivors would, of course, 
fly like trembling deer into the vast covert afforded by the great unex- 
plored tracts of the interior. But what is the truth as it ofl'crs itself to 
the eyes oi the traveller t This — that except in the hot countries of 
the coast, where the negroes thrive and abound most, lie sees nothing 
but an Indian population, from one end of the Continent to the other. 
Perhapft'the climate may have wrought a wonderful physical change in 
the race of conquerors, and given them straight arrowy-locks aucf 
copper-skifts ; or, was it a mistake .in the original reading t for, verily, 
the Spaniard feoems rather to have been annihilated and swallowed up 
by ill- nati\es; fur, except in the <rreat towns and cities, you scarcely 
meet a white face in a day’s march *. There exist no traces by which 
to infer that the population of the country was at any time greater than 
at the* commencement of the war. 

With respect to the prevailing jdca among our countrymen, of the 
‘■everitv and inhumanity of the Spaniards, principally in their character 
of task-masters in America, I must say that though I have had opportuni- 
ties of seeing the condition of slavosjn English, French, Dutch, Swedish, 
and Danish colonies, in none do flioy receive the mild and lenient treat- 
ment that they experience at the hands of their white masters in »Spanish 

* In the Vcdlejs of the Andes I have more than once arrived at a village and boon 
muffle to get an unswur in Spanish, (the inhabitants being Indians and their lan- 
guage the Quuhon , a dialect of the Inca,) till conducted to the house of the only 
white mail in the parish — the Padre Cura, 

The situation «f the priest, howevef? was quite the antipodes of the solitary 
Pi o test ant in a parish iq Ireland. The poor Indiaiib kneel to him with an almost # 
.idolatious submission ; and fowls, eggs, milk, and all sorts of provisions, aie In ought 
to the door of lus room in such abundunce, (a genuflexion accompany mg tho 
offering,) that the good father is enabled to support the invariably excellent cha- 
racter of his roof for hospitality and good cheer. Thus informed by the report of 
those who have gone the road, the priefctHs name is ofren down for a supper and 
lodging six or eight da}S befgie the provident tiaveller'can hope to pay his respects 
to his reverence. 
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America, and I believe that it is there only that the existence of an' 
affectionate attachment between slave and owner is* not scouted at as 
a ffetion. 4 • 

Let it not be understood that I have presumed to stand up for legis- 
lative oppression, W to extenuate the horrors committed iu the fury of 
frantic bigotry r but may not a line be drawn between the social and 
domestic Spaniard on the one hand, the* Spanish government and Santo 
Oiicio on the other i 

The punch-bowl, as I said, was brought in and put upon the table. 
A few glasses of different sizes and patterns were also placed, but 
there being observed a deficit of one, a calabash was voted r aso do 
ctystal for the emergency, rfabit had so attached me to this sort of 
drinking-cup, that|I preferred it for all kinds of beverage to glass, 
silver, or china. Chicha, quarapo, or cold water, it seemed better out 
of the toluma than from any thing else. Meanwhile something seemed 
to have strangely affected the generally cheerful and complacent coun- 
tenance of our friend Walker. lie seemed to change colour as the 
bowl came, and remained motionless while 1 baled out for all with a 
chocolate cup. While Balt and I, following my patrona's advice, were 
swallowing our punch as warm as possible, he fi\cd his ejes upon us 
with something more than astonishment expressed in them. Surely, 
thought I, he has not suffered me to take a calabash of poison 1 for his 
own glass remained untouched beside him, and lie looked horror-struck. 

“ What is the matter with that gentleman — not unwell, 1 hope ? 
Tell him he had better take it hot — ‘ para cakntar el cuerpo/ — and 
prevent him from catching cold.’* (Considerate hostess ! so fearful of 
our catching cold !) 11 

“ Pray excuse,” said Walker, “ but really I cannot conceive how jou 
talie it so coolly, however accustomed to the country/' 

“ Take it ! certainly, and devilish good it is. I'll take some more 
too.” I replenished my calabash. 

“ I wish 1 could be equally master of myself,*’ said Walker. “ Perhaps 
I ought to have made a more effectual effort to disguise my feelings : 
but m the name of decency, how can this eccentric woman think we 
will submit to this extraordinary caprice ? Make one take punch nut of 
a — — oh ! it is too bad ! ” # 

“And is it the punch-bow 1 «you are quarrelling with? Tut, man, 
you ought to have left all these ideas at home. Is it because they call 
that by another name in England that people can’t christen their 
crockery here as they please ! But you are only just come, ‘Johnny 
from England,’ as Quashy says in Jamaica, so FJ1 explain to you. 
You see they have only lately had these articles among them, #*nd they 
make mistakes now and then. The dealers are Bure to suit their pus- 
tomers : to one this isaold as a salad-dish ; to another as a punch-bowl. 
In one house it holds the soup, and the next door neighbour (may be) 
uses it for soap and water, because li6 happened to require of the shop- 
.man an utensil to wash in. But what harm ?” continued Batt, baling 
lnm*>elf .out another glassfull, “ in a few years things' will have been 
assigned their proper uses. Meanwhile, why not intall that punch- 
bowl ? Come, take your pftncli before it gets cold.” 

Walker shook off his. scruples, forced hiVnself to take one glass, — 
found it “ devilish good,” as I had assured him, and helped himself to 
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another. TTic lady and her niece remained unconscious of what had 
just passed in “ lengua Inglesa;” for, the moment I saw a likelihood of 
their interpreting Walker's meaning by his looks, I interposed myself, 
and amused them with the information that I had a great deal to tell 
theftn, having had some odd adventures since I left Caracas : fost on the 
Silla — strange occurrence — which I would tell her when we had leisure 
for long stories : the very man who had been pursued before these win- 
dows, and escaped after killing the soldier — saw him stab himself: had 
an encounter with the band of Cisneros : Hi lari o got a cut on the 
arm — not dangerous. 

“ But, dear madam/' said f, “ whqt can have become of him ! I 
. sent him home with the horse about three o’clock. Surely your zambas 
have not drowned him and his Companion, a young soldier who was 
with him ! Pray, have they been here ? ’* 

“ Mi/chacha ! ” cried Doha Mercides smiling, and calling for one of 
her crladas , who immediately appeared from the corridor ; the doors of 
flic rooms being generally left open, owing to the mildness of the 
climate. “ Go and bring me those militares taken in the morning.” 

The girl ran across the patio and through a passage on the other side 
which led to an inner patio, round which were ranged kitchen, wood- 
room, and divers places frequented and tenanted by the angels of dark- 
ness. On her return she was accompanied (as we saw by her lamp, it 
being considerably after sunset) by Hilario and Valez, both of them dry 
as bones, just as they had left me at the “ Puente del Candelario;” the 
little black bov, whom we had all forgotten, following with a white grin 
of satisfaction, which led me to conclude that they had fallen into good 
hands, and were well treated during their captivity. 

These were not his first carnestolcndas ; and little blacky — up to 
trap, — had wisely suffered us to enter the toils alone. Afterwards, m 
searching #for some means of making his escape, the front gate being 
locked, he bad discovered two militares in a small room in the back 
settlements. These were llilario and Valez, who had been locked up 
where the horses’ grass was kept, but the key having been left in the 
door, the nvfsrillo was enabled to set them at liberty. Through the bars 
of thf window which contributed to throw light upon the scene of our 
discomfiture, they had peeped in ipid witnessed our final humiliation as 
we successively did penance before la fee flora ; and lest it should prove 
too much for their gravity, and discover them either to us or the 
Zambas, they prudently sneaked Jjack to the kitchen, determined to 
preserve a strict neutrality. This, indeed, had been imposed upon 
them as the price of their own exemption from maltreatment. Their 
wounds-w-for both of them had bled from the arm — procuring them so 
muqji indulgence from the tender-hearted creatures ! And now the 
music of female voices (not the squalling of negresses) was heard in 
busy prattle outside in the street. Some one tapped at the window, 
which, contrary«to the custom of till seasons, except precisely the car- 
nestolendas, was shut, and a well-known voice called to Prima Mercedes,, 
•begging- to have the door of the zaguan opened. The arrivals were 
neither provided with firelocks, swords, nor even cudgels, or they would 
have employed them to pommel for admittance at the usual place of 
entrance. But as the almost ever open gates of Caraquenian houses do 
not eommonly wear knookers, and their little hands alone would never 
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have sufficed to alarm the family, if applied to the dull thickness of the 
portoiu let it not b® a ®k e d why they did not announce themselves by a 
double knock, 14 as is always done at home in England.” • 

It was pona Geronima and her daughters fair, who had not seen 
Batt And me Bince their providential escape from the honour intended 
for them by Cisperos and his band at Andaflores the day before. They 
had heard of the attack and storming of the balcony, from witnesses 
who had enjoyed the affair from their windows, and some of their 
slaves not having any carnestolendas a i home, (where all was anxiety 
for us and for the estate,) had actually carried them the details of our 
ill-usage, to which, for want of better employment, they had lent a 
hand. The ladies, understanding that all was quiet, had thrown shawls 
over their heads And taken a run *over to their relative’s (Dufi.i 
Mercedes), in the hopes of hearing the particulars of the affair with 
Cisneros more fully than it had reached them. But first they had all 
the details of our taking of a Tartar garrison, and the subsequent 
ceremony, told by our hostess with all the animation, vividness of 
description, and peculiarity of humour, which distinguished her even 
among the lively Caraquenians. The consequence was, a volley of 
raillery and such unrestrained merriment at our expense, that wo felt 
confused. Batt, however, soon found means to make the ladies look as 
serious as ourselves; for, offering to close the door, he acknowledged 
that fortune had been against us in the morning, but that we were 
anxious to repair our damaged honour ; and though mini hers were still 
on the side of the sex (now all fair samples by the way, and neither 
• so numerous nor so formidable as the zamba.%) yet we were iead\\ if 
they had no disinclination, to try the same game over again as we 
stood. Great was the consternation of the young ladies at the wild 
frfsh proposal. But mine hostess, who understood Butt’s charactet, 
took a harp from the corner at hand, and running her fituzer t*fcr it, Mio 
quietly replied, that Carnestolendas ceased with the sun ; but, that if 
we challenged for a waltz, we might take back our defiance. Baddy 
Batt laughed, relinquished the door, and took the lady at her word, — 
insisting upon her resigning the harp and entering the lists with him. 

To it we all went, and with such determination, that 1 though the 
girls would never cry 44 hold ! enough !” We made it a point, 1 owever, 
to dance them down ; and the "lady at the harp decided the busmens 
sooner tlian was expected, by accelerating our motions into a furious 
whirl. Wc sat down, breathless and brick-dusty, in consequence of the 
floor on which we footed it being of bricks or tiles, and lending its 
colour to the shoe of the fantastic-toe disporter. 

I wonder have they learnt to board their floors in Caracas i They 
seemed very anxious to model their persons and their houses according 
to European ideas of dress and furniture, — an improvement certainly m 
the latter case, where it would advance them three or four centuries at 
one stride ; but in fa lie former, I would confine the rule to tlie deshabille 
mid domestic appearance of the women. 
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Tks LATE ADMIRAL THE HON. SIR ARTHUR KAYE LRGGE, K.C.B.* 

^ittle is known of the early sendees of the subject of tl^s memoir, 
beyond the fart of his having served as Midshipman with his present 
Msyesty on board the Prince George, bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral 
Digby, in 1781, on the American station. In 1791 wo find him com- 
manding the Shark. sioop-of J war ; and in command of the Niger, frigate, 
with Post rank, at Lord Howe's victory, on the 1st of June, 1794. Having 
removed into the Latona in the following year, that ship, formed part of the 
squadron under Commodore Payne, which conveyed the late Queen 
. Caroline to England. In 179 7 Captain Legge was appointed to the 
* Cambrian, 40, and employed in attendance upon their Majesties George III. 
and Queen Charlotte, until the close of the Revolutionary war. 

In 1803 he commanded the Repulse, 74, and in that ship was present in 
Sir Rohjert Calder's action, in 180,3 ; he afterwards proceeded with the late 
Sir Jofln Duckworth to the Levant, and in forcing the Dardanelles, in 1807, 
Ifis ship had 10 men killed, and 14 wounded. 

He was next employed on the expedition to Walchercn, in 1809, under 
the late Sir Richard Strachan, but owing to severe illness he relinquished 
his command at the end of that >ear, and returned to England. 

In Jul), 1810, ho was ad\anced to the rank of Rear-Admiral, and in 
1811 hoisted his tlag on board the Revenge, 71, and proceeded to Cadiz, 
being intrusted with the didicult command of that port, during the siege by 
the French* and acquitted himself to the general satisfaction. On liis 
return to England he was appointed to command in the River Thames, and 
hoisted his flag on board the Tlnsbe, off Greenwich, where lie continued 
until the close of the war. 

lie was made Vice-Admiral June 4th, 1HP4, and K.C. B. Januar) 2nd, 
1815? Admiral, July, 1830 Sir Arthur was the son ol William, second 
Earl of Dartmouth ; and at the funeral of George III. he assisted as Groom, 
oi the Bedchamber. 

\ • 

1IIU LATE LIEUTENANT-GENERAL LE COUTEUR. 

Lieutenant-General Le Couteur was descended from a highly respectable 
family, settled in Jersey, and at an early age was appointed Captain and 
Adjutant of the Island Militia ; but his predilection being for the regular 
a rin\, •his patents in 1780 purchased an Ensigney for him m the 9,3th Re- 
giment of Foot. Almost coincident with his obtaining his commission m 
a King's regiment, a hostile force, muter Rullccourt, effected a landing 
m Jersey,-- viz. in January, 1781, when the gallant and successful defence 
w r as made by the inhabitants and Island Militia, under the lamented Major 
Pierson. On that occasion the subject of ouv memoir placed himself in a 
leading position, ami had thus the happiness of first unsheathing his sword 
in defence* of his native island. 

On tlW* 10th January he w r as promoted to a Lieutenancy m the 100th 
Regiment, and on the 27th following joined his regiment at Portsmouth, 
then under orders for tfyo East Indies ; on the kCtli April of the same 
year lie was present in the naval action between Admiral SuflVcin and 
Commodore Johnstone, off St. Jagn. In December, 1782, Lieutenant Le 
Couteur commenced his campaigns in India against Tippoo Saib, who. 
.attacked Colonel Maclcod's army with a force thirty times its strength, 
and was defeated with a loss of 3000 men. Lieutenant Lo ^Cout^ur had 
the honour to lead a forlorn hope on two occasions, the last of which pro- 
cured him the appointment of Major, of Brigade to Colonel Huuiberstone. 

About this period, being only twenty years of age, an occurrence hap- 
pened which evinced that %rmness and integrity which weie distinguished 
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charnel 01 istios of the subject of our raemou up to his last hour. General 
Mat lu us then Commancler-in Chief in the Mysoie, piomoted a junior 
olluei lo command a brigade over the head of Major * * *, which pioduccd 
in him a deeply -rooted offence and provocation to revenge, and at the s'ome 
time causqjl gieat ckscontent in the Army These feelings giew to such a 
height, that a meeting of ofhceis took place, to deteinnne on measures of 
udiess Mr Couteui, who was the intimate luend of Majoi **•’*, 
having served as his Brigade Major, was present at the muting, wlntli 
consisted of about seventy officers Majoi * .* *, in an animated speech, 
icpresented the mjuiy which had been d/uie'to himself and the Scivuc, bv 
this unfair and arbitiaiv appoint nunt, by wlucli all hopes of pielcmcnt 
wtic at an end, duimg the time such a nun commanded tlu urny He 
concluded Ins addiess by pioposing that then hngulc should stoim the 
iortiess (Bednore), which was Genual M ithtws head quartets, make him a 
prisonei, and take the command of the arm) from linn T 1 his was ajipa- 
lcntl), fiom the feeling that pen aded the meeting, unanimously lgutd to 
Mi Le Couteui, seeing that the mtetmg w is unanimous, set rctl> risolvod 
to abandon the aim> mstantlv, so as not to he pit sent at so outia r cous i 
stem of mutiny Miioi* 1 *, who had not beloic pirlKuluh obsuvtd 
lum, puceiving Ins motion, oi net of letmng, sud, 44 Lc Couteur, I bt g pu- 
don, I ioigot to ask vour opinion wli t is it ^ 41 Sir when 1 bid the 

honoui toiecuvc a commission from the King, I swoic 1 to dr iw ni\ swoid 
against the enemies ol my countiv If I weie to join you ni an atticlv on 
that forties*, defended bv some of our fellow soldiers, and plunge mv swoid 
in one of then breasts, I shpuld be i tiaitor and an assissin llowcvti, 
obseiung that \ou aic unanimous, I luve not another woi 1 1 > v i> I *,h ill 
not betiay vou but I shall withili iw mvself from the \imv inst mil) md 
conceal my slnme foi cvei fiom the woild M ijm ‘ * lo iked on Mi 
Le Couteur stc ldilv, gave an anxious stut of ie collection 41 Ilah f tui u 
ing to the mu ting — 44 Gentleipcn, I hud thought we wut uu immous , we 
aie not so this iff in had bettei di op here and the mcctuu bioke up 
An occuucnce no it in likable, (which lmv hive sivtd this valuable poition 
of oui Eastern possessions, for had the attic k on Bednoie t iken jil u the u 
safety would hive been cndangeitd ) Ins urn lined unnoticed and tbit cm- 
summ ite prudence bv which the commanding otlie er s e v e s w e ie >pe iu d to 
a propen sen&e of his duty, leceived no till tile l it wuel than e onsc lcutious 
leetituelc dways imparts, and the unlimited c Jiifidencc and friendship ol 
Majoi * * * up to the time of his de itli 

Kaily in A pul, 1782, Geneial Matliew s tlnew himself with ( 00 Hi ltisli 
and 1000 Sepoys into Isagiu, to defend this impoitant town ignnst iippoi 
Saib, who was it the head of in anny.of 2000 lunch and 100,000 intius 
On the 20th, this giriison liavingilost 500 men in killed and we unded Ge- 
neral Mathews eapitulited with all the liunoms ol war, and the guiison 
were permitted to rctun all their pnvate propel ty, and to march lor Bunbiv 
The public treasuie alone was to be left ill tlu fort On the 28th the g ir 
lison maiclicd out with diums beating and colours living, but Geneiil 
Mati evvs being accused of appropriating to himself some of the public 
treasure, and disfributing a pait among his friends, lippoo Saib oi the fol 
lowing day sent for lum on the pie text of giving an cxplan ition, but the 
particulars ncvei tianspucd, The aimy, howcvei, weie in conseque lice made 
prisoners, the officers indecently shipped ande\imined,onc by one, and every 
thing they possessed taken fiom them t They weie then confined in a stable, 
.and subsisted on nee and watei till the 9th of May, when, without clothes, 
fc tidied two and two like felons, they maulied 150 lfiiles, under a sc niching 
sun, in twelve days Many of them, who, being parched with tlmst, incl 
exhifisted from fatigue, stopped on their loute, weie beaten bv the guaiels, 
and several ex piled in then fetters On the 2lstthcy aimed at Chittle 
dioogh, when their handcuffs weie exchanged for uons of an excessive si/c, 
which Were fastened to their legs. One paity of tlmty-foui, consisting on- 
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^ tirely of subalterns, in which number was the subject of this memoir, were 
^then confined in rooms which altogether measured from 30 to 40 feet square. 
The other party, consisting of |he General, the Major, and 18 of the Cap- 
tainS, were all poisoned by Tippoo Sail), by a few drops of milkbush in a cAp of 
liquid! The subalterns were more than once threatened with the same 
fate : their courage and resignation alone supported them under die accumu- * 
lated misfortunes of chains, starvation, and the nuisance ojrats and vermin 
for the space of eleven months, during which period they were deprived of 
every comfort, even the ordinary one ol“ shaving. On the 23th of March, 
1784, news of the peace conclufled.witli this tyrant having previously arrived, 
these wretched prisoners were released from their dungeons, and, in the 
expressive terms used in a work published by General Le Couteur, on 
India, + souls released from purgatory copld not experience more delicious 
, sensations than those we enjo>ed on obtaining our liberty.” On his release, 
Lieut. Le Couteur received promotion as a Captain- Lieutenant, and in 1783 
obtained his Company. He then returned to England, when he was placed 
on halfway. 

In $ 93 Captain Le Couteur was appointed Major of Brigade to the 
Jersey Militia, and in 1797, he received the rank of Major in the l£th Re- 
giment of the Line : hut on being ordered to join his regiment, Licffcnant- 
General Andrew Gordon, the' then Lieutenant-Governor of Jersey, applied 
to the Duke of York, through Colonel Brownrigg, to permit Major Le Cou- 
teur to remain on his stall' in Jersey, which was acceded to. In 1 798 Major 
Le Couteur, then a Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, was ordered to join his 
regiment m Scotland, and on that occasion fye received the most flattering 
letters from General Gordon, acknowledging his \ery valuable services. 
In 1799 Colonel Lc Couteur was appointed Inspector to the Militia, when 
lie quitted the Kith Regiment, and resumed his residence in Jersey; and 
in addition to the duties of Inspector of Militia, he performed those of 
Quarter- Master General to the large garri^n then in Jersey, including a 
Russian force of 8000 men, that for a time had formed a part of it, and had 
the conducting of the whole secret correspondence with France, m the stir- 
ring times of Georges, Pichegru, Laroche- Jacquclin, and which he executed 
to tlie erntyre satisfaction of His Majesty's government. 

On tub 4th of July, 1811, Colonel JL c* Couteur was promoted to the rank 
of Major-General. The same year he was placed on the Stiff in Ireland, 
and shortly after was ordered to Jamaica, where he commanded a Brigade 
fur t\\ o > ears and a half. In 1813 he was appointed Lieutenant-Governor 
and Communder-in-Chief of tho Dutch Islands of Curayoa, Aruba, and 
Bonnie, then in the possession of England. Cura^oa was, at that time, an 
“ nit repot" where a large trade wap carried on ; but owing to the war with 
the United States, no corn could be imported into the Island, and the new 
Governor found it on the eve of a famine. The Orders in Council were 
imperative to prevent the introduction of foreign wheat, and the penalty of 
“ praemunire'' attended their infraction ; but the necessity of the case was 
so urgent, that General Le Couteui ran the risk of granting permission for 
its importation, ratlier than that the people should be reduced to starvation. 

This ctation he continued to hold until the Dutch islands were restored 
to Holland ; and on the arrival of the Dutch Governor, Admiral Kikkort, to 
whom General Le Couteur surrendered the government, according to the 
treaty between the two countries, addresses from the Supreme Council, the 
Inferior Court, }lie inhabitants of (Jura<;oa, and the Spanish refugees, were 
presented to him, expressive of their admiration of the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor's administration, and the great services he had rendered to the settle- 
ment. On his arrival in England, he was advised to apply to tin? Duke of 
York, who had ever treated the subject of thjs memoir with marked* favour 
and distinction, for a regiment ; but the General modestly replied, that he 
was quite satisfied that his *half-pay’was a sufficient remuneration for his 
• services, and that he vvoukl make no application while any gf the Peninsular 
heroes were unprovided for. , 
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Lieutenant- General John Le Couteurdied on the 23rd of April, 1835, aged - 
74 years. His country has lost in him a true and devoted patriot ; his King 
a tried, faithful, and unwearied servant ; aqd the poor a benevolent friend. 


jTRE LAJE LIEUT^-GENERAL PEREGRINE POWELL, H. E. I. C. SERVICE. 

“ His Saltern accumulem Douis l ” * 

Although thfe retiring modesty of character of General Peregrine 
Powell, of the Bengal Establishment, would not allow of his services and 
merits having a place in the East India Military Calendar, during his life- 
time, amidst the records of many nobfe commanders and comrades, it 
nevertheless becomes the duty of one who was well acquainted with him, 
and, in one instance, an eye-witness of the military energy of his character, 
to endeavour at least to adorn lus tomb, and embalm his memory in the 
recollection of his fe^ow- soldiers, by this brief tribute to his worth. 

The writer of this imperfect record had the honour to serve under the 
command of Lieutenant-General Peregrine Powell, in the earliest period of 
his life, and has ever since been in close connexion and habits of friendship 
with him. 

Thefcate General Powell entered the service of the Honourable East 
India Company as a Cadet for Bengal, in 1770, being then of very tender 
age. He rose to the rank of Captain, and the command of a battalion of 
Sepoys, in 1781, — a circumstance of early promotion peculiarly fortuuate for 
the Indian armies at that time, and to the aspiring soldier in that uncon- 
genial clime ; when, as a gallant friend of lus bus truly observed, ollicers 
rose to command whilst life “and genial years prevailed to insure profes- 
sional energy and successful exertion. 

In 1781 Lieutenant-General, then Captain Powell, marched with the 
Bengal detachment under Colonel Peurse, to the relief of tins Presidency of 
Fort St. George; and after a series of actions with Hyder Abe in the 
Carnatic and adjoining provinces, he had the honour of leading the first 
battalion of the 13th Regiment of Sepoys in the memorable buttle -of Cud- 
daiore, in June, 1783, against the French Army under Monsieur Bussy. 
The results of that action are well known to the world ; and it was on that 
occasion that the native troops displayed that conspicuous, bra eery and 
devoted attachment to their employers, which has ever since deservedly 
been held up as a bright example to the native soldiery of India. He re- 
turned with the detachment to Bengal in 1784. 

In May, 1794, he became Major; in 1798, a Lieut.-Colonel ; in 1803, a 
Colonel; in July, 1810, a Major-General; and Lieut.-Generul, in 181 i. 

In 1799 Colonel Powell was employed for months on very harassing duty 
with his regiment, under the command "of Colonel Morris, in the Gurruck- 
poor country, in pursuit of Vizier Alie. 

In 1810 he commanded the 13th Regiment at Capain Gunge, ami the 
province of Gurruckpoor recently ceded to the Honourable Company's Go- 
vernment; he captured many mud-forts, and was highly praised by Sir 
James Craig for his judgment and spirited exertions. * j 

In 1803 Colonel Powell was appointed to command a division of the 
army in Bundelcund on the commencement of the Mahrattu war, during 
the administration of the Marquis Wellesley ; and in the course of that 
campaign he fought one pitched battle, in which the British arms were 
victorious ; and reduced several forts in £hat strong and almost impregnable 
country ; and for thdsc services he received the thanks of the Commander- 
m-Chief, Lord Lake. Arduous duties of that important charge subdued 
his constitution, and obliged him to give up the command. 

Such, Mr. Editor, were the services of Lieutenant-General Peregrine 
Powell, who closed a long and 1 honourable career in the bosom of his family, 
alter an useful and well-spent life. * r Miles Benga&knsis. 

Lieuten ant-Gqperal P. Powell died at Weymouth, on the 7th of May, 
1835, aged 80, * J 
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MEMORANDA UPON THK*SUBJECT OF CORPORAL PUNISHMENTS. 

Mfc. Editor, — Having served as adjutant to three regiments, and as qom- 
mn nding officer of four battalions, and having studied to avoid corporal punish- 
ment by resorting to every other mode that I could deviste, I rfow i at the 

end of forty-two years’ service, perfectly convinced that corporal punishment 
cannot be done away in the British Army. It is an army do constituted as 
to the quality and character pf the men, spirits are so cheap, and drinking 
is so entirely the prevailing passioy, that nothing but the dread of corporal 
punishment keeps the soldiers in such subjection as to enable commanding 
officers of regiments to uphold the necessary discipline. This is my firm 
conviction, mv honest opinion, at the clo # se of forty-two years’ experience. 
.11 as Major Fancourt, or has Major Bcauclerk ever commanded a regiment? 
— Non er. Do they know what the responsibility of a commanding officer is ? 
— No. How then can these officers presume to give such decided opinions 
upon a subject of such vital consequence— a subject of winch they are totally 
jgnorar t ? And how can any man be so childish as tokllow their theoretical 
opinion to have any weight r They are, to he sure, opinions which have 
answered the purpose of these two raw recruits— they have brought them 
from llie obscurity in which they would otherwise have remained, and have 
held them up to the reflecting part of the public as two most amiable, ten- 
der-hearted philanthropists ! 

if drunkenness alone was the result of drinking, I should not, perhaps, 
say what I do : hut to gratify that passion the soldiers sell their necessaries, 
and when in a state of intoxication become insubordinate, and are as ready 
to knock down officers as serjeants ; in fine, it leads to a variety of crimes, 
and, unfortunate]}, to a repetition of them. Wliat resource is then left? — 
Corporal punishment alone. Take that power from the officers, and the 
army would soon become an undisciplined rabble. 

It may be said that in our service there arc regiments (the Household 
Cavalry Tin which soldiers are scarcely ever Hogged. I answer thus: Are 
those regiments composed of the same descriptions of men ? Have not the* 
commanding officers of those regiments a power that no other corps possess ? 
that of discharging a soldier whenever he becomes incorrigible. Besides, 
these •regiments are filled up by such respectable persons, their pay is so 
good, ami their duties are so agreeable to them, that they like their situ- 
ations, and very few eases of extreme had conduct e\er occur. I may be 
told, gi\e to commanding officers of all regiments the same power of getting 
rid of«ill-couducted men, and the necessity of flogging would cease. In 
answer, I say, if }ou give that power, and if you can till up your ranks with 
such men as those regiments are composed of, }ou may certainly lessen, nay, 
almost do away the necessity of Hogging, hut still 1 sav, not entirely; for 
you dare not distinctly say — Soldiers, your commanding officer has no longer 
the power of Hogging you. But I must he allowed to fall hack on my //, and 
alas ! insurmountable if, for such men are not to he found in Great Britain in 
the numbPrs required for the army ; and ho it remembered, it is for the 
whole British army we are legislating, and not tor one or two particular 
corps* And let me ask, to w hat extent could you venture to grant the 
jiower of discharging men ? Does your population allow you, in time of war, 
to discharge, with the power of replacing, all such men as by misconducl 
ought to he Hogged, and cease to bedit for your ranks? And would you not 
hold out a bonus to misconduct ? The moment a soldier got tired ot his 
profession or wished to* quit the army from any other motive, it w 7 ould only * 
he necessary for him to give full vent to licentiousness to secure 4iis dis- 
charge. I do not mean to object to the systen^ of discharging men foj» mis- 
conduct; on the contrary, I know from experience how beneficial the effect 
of such power was, and would he agaih ; but Hogging must continue to be 
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allowed, or any mode of benefiting by that power would not exist. For 
instance, first, I would permit the discharge ofttlie soldier whose conduct cor. 
tinued to be so bad, alter all other modes of punishment had failed, as to be 
obliged to flog him : but before he was discharged he should have his flog- 
ging, and be marked in the usual wfcy, no matter upon what part of his body, 
with theSetter F\tlogged): thus would the man be prevented froir re- 
entering the service, as the F would be seen by the inspecting surgeon. 
To get rid of a Soldier of this description would be to lessen the number of 
punishments in a ratio hardly to be credited by those who are not military 
men ! Will it be believed, that in a regiment in which ten punishments by 
flogging have occurred in a year, seven or eight of the ten shall have 
been indicted upon two soldiers ! ! ! These two are the description of men 
I would discharge, but not without corporal punishment, which, properly 
inflicted *, would make a salutary impression. 

My second raodq would be to transfer such soldiers as I have described to 
one or two particular regiments serving abroad in unhealthy garrisons such 
as Sierra Leone, & c. &c. In this case it would not be necessary to ilog the 
man, (unless at that particular moment an example was necessary,) for he 
wofild volunteer a service which would sine a good man, for such duties 
must be performed ; of course there would be proper regulations drawn up 
in both these cases. Here let me remark, that it is quite a mistake to ima- 
gine that you can prevent crime and maintain discipline in a regiment, by 
what is called lecturing the soldiers, and by forbearance. It is too true 
that men are only to be governed by the hope of reward and the dread of 
punishment. Alas! while you talk of doing away with punishment of 
crime, with what a niggardly hand do you deal out reward for good con- 
duct! 

There are persons who say, why should the British soldier be flogged, 
when no such punishment exists in the French, Prussian. Austrian, and 
Russian armies ? In all these armies (the French excepted) it docs exist ! 
but in a different way ; and none of them more palatable to the feelings of 
a Briton. And further, I refer those persons to the detail of tlic inodes of 
•’punishment in those armies ; and when they have compared them with ours, 
and seen in how many cases death is aw arded, let them say conscientiously, 
whether we dare adopt them? Yet some mode of punishing severely, and 
in a summary way, you must have. [ 

When corporal punishment is inflicted, it should be for such misconduct 
as carried with the punishment the conviction upon the minds of all the 
soldiers that it was merited; and it should not be inflicted by boys, but 
men : so that the few* lashes given should be most severe ; the puinVdimcut 
would then be of short duration, the example would be effcethe: whereas, 
hoys lengthen out the punishment, the* feelings of the soldiers are soddened, 
and in point of fact, pity creeps in!— from that moment, all good effect 
ceases ! 

I recollect a regiment in which, when it was necessary to flog, the punish- 
ment took place at the evening roll-call — the soldiers retired lo their barrack- 
rooms— there was an opportunity to reflect. Punislifnent befor- breakfast 
is forgotten readily amongst the common avocations of the day. 

The mere discussion as to the possibility of doing away corporal punish- 
ment has a ready produced very had effects throughout the army, as will be 
seen by calling for the reports of regiments of the nature of the crimes since 
these discussions commenced. I thir^k it will be found that disrespect to 
non-commissioned 'officers lias increased in an alarming ratio; and that a 
flippant manner and tone, almost amounting to gritmbling at non-commis- 
sioned officers whenever reproved, or even when ordered upon duties, has 
become an every-day occurrence; and these are the first steps to insubor- 


. * By men; not boy*. 
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di nation, and have proved calamitously so* in such regiments as have had 
vthe misfortune of being commanded by officers who hoped to bo thought 
well of by not having recourse to corporal punishment. Nothing is more 
essmtiul than to establish anrl insist upon the strictest maintcnanle of 
respect towards non-commissioned officers ; and non -commissioned officers 
should be closely watched and restrained in unnecessary harsfi measures 
towards soldiers. When proper attention is paid to this foundation of dis- 
cipline, the recourse to corporal punishment is much less frequent. 

It may not be amiss to observe, that it is strangely difficult to find per- 
sons fit for non-commissioned officers. In some regiments it has been 
necessary to make and reduce, and re-make, four or five times, the same 
person. 1 would recommend that a depot for training non-commissioned 
officers should be established at Chatham, ,(or elsewhere,) and that regiments 
p in such want should be supplied with them from thence. 

To establish esjmt de corps should be infinitely more studied than it 
is ; wherever it is cherished there is much less difficulty in carrying on the 
duties, and very little corporal punishment is required. The reputation of 
the corps is sustained to a certain degree by every individual of it : when- 
ever a* soldier is found drinking with strangers, or to excess with his com- 
rades, he is sure to be brought up out of the town into his barrack, so as 
not to disgrace the corps by a public exhibition of drunkenness. 

I will now venture to point out the degree of punishment to which au 
officer of my acquaintance resorUftl, and most successfully, as will be ad- 
mitted when 1 say, that, after having made lour most serious examples by 
corporal punishment, and thereby proving to p the soldiers his determination 
to punish crime, the regiment he commanded was inspected three succeed- 
ing half-years, and not one man had been flogged within that time ! Three 
were sent to the condemned regiruenf, who otherwise would h4vc been 
flogged. 

Probably there is not a regiment in thc^irniy in which there are not a 
few soldiers who have been either dissipated gentlemen, artists, or respect- 
able ti-adespersons, men who, when sober, conduct themselves with the great- 
est propriety, but who will, every now and then, drink to excess. In tfie* 
regime^ fn which I allude there were four such persons : their general 
good conduct .induced the commanding officer to have recourse to the fol- 
lowing means: the surgeon received them into the hospital on emetics, &c. 
ami low diet for a certain number of days, completely set them up, and the 
quiet life they led effected all that could be wished from reflection and 
remorse. Alter they were released mauy months passed without another 
fault. « A bill was sent in by the surgeon to the captain of the company, for 
the medicines, &c., washing the sheets, &c. ; in short, the public suffered 
not, it was put to no expense. Now, thissremedy is out of reach of the com- 
manding officer — why it should be so I cannot understand. 

This same commanding officer, by granting to the well-conducted soldiers 
every possible indulgence, (and many are in tlffe power of a commanding 
officer,) and constituting shades of difference in these indulgences — 
made these restraints* which he imposed upon the less well-conducted to be 
felt as severely as minor punishments were in other corps, and enabled him 
to punish the really iU-conductod soldiers to the satisfaction (if I may use 
the expression) of the very great majority of the corps. In the regiment 
to which I allude, confinement to barracks was a punishment severely felt, 
so was drill even # for an hour after tlv regiment was dismissed ; for the sol- 
diers marched for drill were always called out in front of the battalion before , 
it was dismissed, formed into squad, and marched off to the drill ground in 
'sight of their comrades. In this corps the usual modes of punislunclit were 
inflicted, but perhaps not quite in the same v^iy.: for instance, if corffine- 
nicnt to barrack alone did not suffice^ then drill was added ; and if that did 
not produce the effect, their attendance &t roll-call between the hours of drill 
-was superadded, and always dressed as if for guard,* Of course the fre- 
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quench of dull depended upon the magnitude of the crime; but never for 
more than one hour, including the foimation ot the squads, and their inspec- 4 ' 
tion so that, during the short drill, the mo«l peifect steadiness and conect- 
nesstwcie exacted • ’ • 

In this legiment was a ten severe punishment to be obliged to do the 
duties of tfife pioncois in tlio bai lacks, and at the same tunc to attend int >r- 
mediate parades 01 drills m lull dress. Soldiers undoi these punishments 
ne\er nussed thur guaids, hut they weie marked men, because they 
mounted 111 full maulung-ordei, and only took ofl their knapsacks when off 
sentry . To mount guaid with only ono night m bed, u«>cd to be a mode oi 
punishing, but the Aimv is so leduetd, that soldieis m a g unison bate 
now sometimes only one night in bed W hen all ot those modes of punish- 
ment failed, (mconigible men wijl be found m overv eoips,) then it became 
neccssaiy to have u com so to solitary eonfinexnent and biead and watei 
1 will here ventuic* to ie< ommend that ten black-holes should be built in 
evoiy barrack-vaid, and be* so constructed, with refeicnce to then position, 
as to make confinement m them leally solitary Hut now, m in in> in- 
stances, the pusoneib aie m con\e*isation ill dav long with eatli otlici , and 
sometimes can indulge bv looking out at w hut is passing, kc 

I fix upon the number ol ten, because each company in the i eminent 
would thus ha\c its paiticulai cell In a icgimcnt with good rspnt de 
cotps, the companies would stme haid not to occupy # then tell These 
black holes w ould be ol infinite service tn another point of vie w as pitas 
into which all solduis, upon bung lodged in the bauack guaid, should in- 
stantly he put Nothing c an be moie nijunous, in c \ ei\ p >int of utw than 
keeping soldieis prisoncis in a guaid loom In those alls thc\ < in naive 
then utions, kc but the git at ad\ ant age 1*, keeping the lu sc p n ate honi 
thesoldnison guaid, whose lest is* biokin, and whose lime is ill spent in 
lieaung the details cf the piNonu s uum undue t k< 

When sulitaiy eon uni ment ind biead and watei aie found to be punish 
ments not sc uic enough then a>u must usoitti solituv confint me lit ind 
hard laboui , and upon this subjet t I \enturc to say a lew wonls 111 tlu Iona 
of iduct 

I let ommend that a military gaol should be built m ivciv nnhtaiv dis- 
tuct tin ough out Gieat But tin The cntin conduct of it to b m tlu h inda 
ol inihtviy men and all its mtenoi ic filiations to Ik puich nnlil uy thus, 
while the* soldiei was undeigoing Ins haul 1 lbour on the ticad mill, kc , 
Ins nnhtaiv discipline his pamdes md dulls, would he kept lip, md lus 
health would not be lmpaued Each pnsonci should have his own all ui d 
only mix with Ins fellow prisoner** at the houis ol puiushimnt u pniadt s 
Here let me c ill the attention of tile jeadei to the essential luulittibo 
domed iiom those fellow -pnsonci » being solditi% and not nun ot the most 
vicious and dcpiaved liah ts — men guiltv ol c\u> ciinu, iiom puking 
pockets to muidei 1 And vet amongst such men an soldo is now doomed 
to pass then time when sentenced tef confinement and haul labom 1 lio 
soldiei goes into the goal guilty of crime, it is ti ue, but it is of militan crime 
His miud is fiee iiom all the depiavity which leads to the con mission of 
such enmes as those with whom he is doomed to associate have ban guilty 
of, and to the lelatiouof those ermit s he is neecssauly obliged to listen May 
1 not say it is unjust to place the soldiei in such a situation ; foi lio letuins 
to his eoips rot abetter soldiei, andceitamly a much woise man Nij, 
perhaps 1 go not too far, if I say he bungs buck with him an inclination to 
indulge in all the vicious and guilty habits of those with whom he has been 
associating, and without which intci corn se such conduct nevei would have 
entered his mind ! Would it not be bottei, moie chautablc, moie just, to 
inllitt coipoial punishment jipon the soldier, rothei than punish him m this 
way?, I may be told my plan is not a bad one, but the expense! I 
answer,— that to build these goals would cost a few thousand pounds , but 
by doing so, you would save the expense oi adding rooms, kc., to your 
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county gaols, which you must do in consequence of the admission of 
soldiers. Then as to the expense of keeping up these gaols, I say it would 
be very trifling. • The soldiers upon their admission, or rather from the day 
oP sentence, should have all tfieir pay stopped, (except such small poition as 
Was necessary towards the completion ot neoessarios f &*c.,) the subsistence 
so stopped would pay for the coals and candles necessary, &c. The Go- 
vernor ot the gaol being selected from amongst half-pay officers would 
icquire no salaiy, he would ha perfectly satisfied to have his lodgings for 
nothing; and so with the subordinate officers — their lodgings, coals, and 
candles, m addition to their ^pensions, would be all they would require. Put 
them into one scale.— the trilling first and only expense, — and in the ofher, 
the perpetual benefit of such establishment, — and tell me, would our most 
rigid economist grumble ? 

Perhaps Government may adopt the excellent mode, I would say, of 
stopping from the ill-conducted soldier a portion of htspav, according to the 
nature ot his offence; and perhaps some part of such monies might be well- 
bestowed upon these military gaols. I would stop fiom the soldier who was 
absent hot* one parade, so much . from two paiades m succession, so much 
moi e; anil it absent troin tattoo, still more ; and if out all night, the whole 
day s paj . In short, a sedle should be made out 

Alter leading these memoranda, you will not be surprised that the writer 
should subscribe, lnmself, 

A Veteran Soldier. 


DESCRIPTION OF A LIFK-BUOY, ON A -NOVEL AND IMPROVED 
CONSTRUCTION. 

DA C1U111TS SCOir .TVCIC*)N, IIEUT. R.W. 

I v -submitting the loll owing account of a life-buoy presenting peculiar 
and impoilunt advantages, it may be pioper to piemise a buef sketch M*Us» 
histotf) ^ 

My attention having been for sc\cral years directed to the subject, I at 
ht/gth succeeded, m the eailv pait ol 1827, in completing a model which, in 
tlu following autumn, I had the honour of exhibiting before Ins picsent 
]\Iajost\. AN ltli that considciate zeal in the cause of humanity vvliuh has 
it oi ( liarac ti nzed our most giacious Sovereign, an immediate ti ml of the 
HKjits of nit intention was directed to be instituted under the siipoiintend- 
deme of that able and meritorious officer, Captain Sir Hugh Pigot, then in 
command ot II M S. Kamilhc-, m tl»* Downs. The official report on the 
subject is dated Nu\. 2.?, Is27,and stales that, •* in fine weather and smooth 
vtatei, the pieseiverhas all the good qualities Lieut. Jackson has descuhed ; 
the oars might he applied, and evAi the '■ail, Some provision', might he ear- 
ned, as it is ver) buoyant. But m a heavv gale ot wind and sea the pre- 
sciver*vould upsel m the suige, or roll over.'’ And Chaplain Pigot s letter, 
enclo**ng the icpoit, concludes with these woids — “ but 1 consider it is 
capable of groat improvement. * 

lirCtmsc quen ee of this repoit 1 immediately endeavoured to obviate the 
inconveniences alluded to by vanous and impoitant alterations m the stiuc- 
ture ot the life-buoy ; but bemg»shoitiy after called into active scivue, my 
attention was liecessanl) divcitcd into other channels : and if was not until 
the commcncement’of the picsent } ear that 1 lound leisuie to complete tne 
lequisite improvements. ' * 

The “ Nautilus Life-buoy,” as it has bc^i designated, may nowf be con- 
sidered as pcifect; the defects alluded to m Captain Pigot s report (and 
which vveie inseparable frdm it in Nts lorincr nr oiigmal state) being cflee- 
tually remedied. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A LIFF-BUOY. fjtlLY, 

The peeulianties of its form and structure will be best explained by tbe 
annexed engiuung. 



A The crappas* 1) Tiou i tls t nmit r „ tli m ne 0 1 with 

B Hu iecutwlc foi provisions tlu junim nil 1 

C Amov i\»h imtiUic ktfl whuln illstoiti j r llu in j i tli i „h i \ lui „ nn*s t j 
FLD tjositi nwhonUit lilt bu jj is tropi cd # uhi ti lluv ir< s c uii. 1 1 \ liijs 

It maj be constructed of an% light and dm able mateinl but a frame- 
work of oak, co\ered w ltli v w ku -work, stufkd w lth cork li u ings or rush s, 
and made smooth and water proof with In paulin^ will be best r Jlic 
Nautilus fully equipped for stunt will buoy up about fixe bundled nmnds , 
and what is of no small impoitance, lU buoy tint y will not f/e affected by any 
ordinary accidental injury — f 

41 Though every diop oi wati r swecu against it, 

And gape at widest . . 1 11 wariant xt hom drowning ” 

It will readily be peicerfed, after an inspection of the cut, that the ad 
vantages to be demed liom the Nautilus are manifold And fust with 
respect to Us utility as an ordinary life-bu(fy In the e\eut*of a man falling 
overboard at sea in such weather as renders it impossible to lower a boat, it 
has not pn|y the common advantage of buo)ing*a man up till fitithei ass st- 
ance be .afforded, but it enables him to return to the ship without other 
assistance Or m the case of tfman falling ovei board and unable to swim, 
tbe Nautilus may be conducted to him b> *one who could, and both enabled 
to return to the ship in less time than must necessanly elapse beloie a boat 
could be lowered. • * 
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2nd. In the case of a vessel stranded upon breakers, and left— As too fre- 
quently happens^-without the means of communicating the distressed situ- 
ation of the crew, the Nautilus presents the means of effecting thjp most 
desirable object, it being furnished with oars, sail, compass, and a conve- 
nient receptacle for provisions. The compass woulu 1 direct Jfce voyageur 
flow to steer his course when out of sight of land or in a fog ; the oars expe- 
dite his progress in a calm or against an adverse wind,mnd with the sail 
powerfully aid him in a favourable breeze ; while the latter would render 
him a conspicuous object to a distant \ essel. 

3rd. In that very possible occurrence — a man falling overboard when his 
ship is chased by an enemy of greatly superior force, when it would be 
inexpedient to heave to - the Nautilus might bo dropped in a moment, and 
the man not only preserved from instarft death, but in case of his being off 
land, he might reach it with safety. 

4th. It presents the means of reconnoitring an enemy's post, when boats 
would he discovered . 

Lastly. It might be employed to tow a spar with men on it from a wreck ; 
•or to enable a man to take a small line from a vessel by which a larger one 
could be convejed to land. 

Hitting now sufficiently, J trust, demonstrated the utility of the invention, 
I submit it with conlideuce to my natal brethren, feeling assured that in the 
fir^t maritime country on the globe every fresh adaptation of art or science 
to the protection and preservation of human life on an clement “ treacherous 
in calm and terrible in storm," cannot but be regarded with candour and 
consideration. * • • 


FOREIGN MISCICLLANY. 

FRANCE. 

PORT OF CHERBOURG. 

Thf great dam, about twenty minutes’ walk below Cherbourg, which, to- 
gether with* Fort Napoleon, were so seriously injured by the storms of 
February and March, 1807, and again by that of February, 1S08, is begin- 
ning to wear a substantial appearance: it is carrying out in an easterly 
diicction, and will stretch about 3200 feet (500 toi?es) from the fort on 
Peloe Island ; by this means, and a fort at the extremity of the dam, so 
powerful a cross-fire will be obtained, that it is improbable any enemy will 
hereafter venture to attempt forcing a^passage. The construction of the 
dam was commenced about fifty j cars ago ; it has been prosecuted under 
tarious interruptions, and will probably he terminated after undergoing a 
host of modifications in the plan of its construction. Political convulsions 
sunk it almost into oblivion in the dats of the National Convention and the 
Director j ; but thowork was resumed by Napoleon's directions, in whose 
tune 2g,000/. were annually appropriated to it. For eight years subse- 
quently to the restoration of the Bourbons it was again wholly neglected. 
In 4 dilute however, a sum of 20,000/. was spenl # upon the centre battery, 
and in 1827, Hyde de I^euvillc, then Secretary of the Navy, raised the 
grant to the sum which Napoleon # had set down ; and it is intended next 
year to increase it to 68,000/. a-ycar : this grant will efiable the government 
to make rapid advances in completing the rnasonr) of the dam. Cochin* 
the engineer, has estimated the quantity of stone already sunk in the Bight 
of Cherbourg, at upwards of 3,700,000 cubic metres, and not lose than 
2,800,000 more will be required before this Undertaking is completed. Up 
to the present day the expenditure* upon it amounts to more than 840 , 0002 . 
sterling, and it is calculated that quite as much more will be necessary 
before it is terminated. The harbour of Cherbourg posSesses ho elfcima 
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whatever in a commercial point of mow, but in i military one it is of high 
imp«it met , t u thcie is no tendhtead on the Ficncli ioa*t fit to be named tu 
the s,> ne da\ with it, with lefeionce to bieadfci, depth, and security It is 
cdpdble of leeuvinsr tif (\ ships ot the line, and has space enough lor all of 
them to niMNBuvrc m then edse, and run out ot it at all seasons oi the year. 
I duultd nnsell ot an oppmtumty to lUspeit the nnlitaiy poit, and the 
various works coi nteled with it It beats at c\eiy point the stamp of a 
mastei s mind, and attends a noble proot ot the e\tent to which ait e in lay 
natuie and hei hindianees undci contribution The splendid poit m 
advance of the main one has been hewn out of the solid ioc k close beside 
it lay the eo\eied buildings and ships for constuu ting vessels, though their 
coust'uction is going on at as tedious a late as the lest ot the woiks the 
Fnedland, a \essel ot 120 guns, fov instance, 1ms been on the stocks two- 
and-twenty yeais, and ict it would even now he dith< ult to say by what tune 
she will be atlo&t. The delay lias alieady occasioned the Knowing ol tluce 
succe^sne ketls and lnllutcd three sc\eial christenings upon hei Slie 
was fust baptized “The Inflexible, * this name she exchanged ioi tint of 
* 4 The King ol Rome, and subseque nth , foi that of “ The Duke ol 13oi- 
cleaux. ’ In 18 JO she again became “ Ihe Indexible 


NAVAL LXPhNniTUKJ 


The following are the sums \uted by the C hamber ot Dcputu » on the 0th 
of June last, uz — 


Civil Administration 


• fihO 00i> Ip* fm tin mi pc in i S rv nits' 

9 ,000 , Auh us l u jdm n s 

7,8 17,000 . (inks, 




8 800,090 


Pay, and maintaining, &c. 

otthc vessels in port . It) 957,000 
D.tto, not in Port . . 1,700,000 


18,0 >7, 000 fiaiicd, or 7vo, 2s0 


Pay, and maiut lining, See of the 

Marine Artilltrv in pmt . 1,294 000 

Ditto ditto, uot in port . 550,000 



1,814,000 fis or 

. 73 760 

Hydraulic Works . 

Freightage • • 

Galley-slaves (t hummus) 
Miscellaneous chaigts , * .* 

Scientific purposes and objects, 
schools, &c. , . • 

The Colonies: Officers, 

&c, employed . 6, 019,700 

Buildings, equip- 
ments, &c . 552., 300 

Extraordinary Grant 997 ,000 

4,721 /,0() fis or 

118,000 .... 

24 > 000 

200, J00 

733,000 .... 

• 

. I88,sfi0 
. 4,720 

9, SOI) 

. 10,110 

. 29,320 

' 7 ^ 56 9 ,000 frs. or 

. 302,760 


Total amount 

41, 728, 150 


, SPAIN. 


* 

THX BISf A.YANS. f 



This people, from whose devotion to their free institutions the Carlist 
putyr derive theii t strength, their chief hope, and their present success, are a 
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peculiar race, diffciing in every sense from those by whom they are sur- 
rounded : bold, active, enterprising, and untutored, they assimilate to none 
of .their neighbours in d i ale Jt, character, mould of body, or usages-* they 
have preserved Iheir primitive physiognomy, both in physical and* social 
respects, uncorroded by the rust of ages. The male portion q£the Basque 
people are of middling stature, broad in limb, and well -formed, of expressive 
features, and though proud of brow, mild and gentle in manners: they are 
lively, thrifty, and proverbial fdr their talent and ingenuity. The female 
portion of the community have a sparkling eye, and jet-black hair, are stout 
and tall of stature, mild in their deportment, and remarkable for their cleanly 
habits, both in their houses and apparel. Whether male or female, they 
are active, cheerful, and proud of breathing the open air. The Basque has, 
from the remotest times, been notorious for his bravery ; but, however admi- 
rably he may be formed for mountain warfare, he is comparatively valueless 
for any other. Their innate love of independence rentiers it extremely diffi- 
cult to keep the Basque combatants together; whilst reposing from the 
toils of battle they disperse in w r holc masses to visit their parents and friends, 
•and *re- appear on the evening w liich precedes a conflict, as if they scented 
the very powder which waits for vent. Their quarrelsome and \indietive 
disposition carries them such lengths, that they can scarcely attend a local 
festival without coming to blows, and this upon the most tri\ial grounds, or 
to gratifv an hereditary feeling of hostility. At the first signal every iron- 
headed bludgeon is in motion : each individual from the came village 
espouses his neighbour’s cause, and blood at once tluws freely. “ The day 
lias been a sad one !” the Basque will say, cfosing his ow r n door upon him ; 
by which he implies that few of the pugnacious throng have been borne off 
from the scene of uproar dead or dying. He is trained equally to the uso 
of bludgeon and hunting-knife : indeed, you may hear him descant upon 
the latter as a far readier and more gallant weapon than the sword. He is. 
a smuggler, and has a slippery linger: in* his eyes, to rob a rich man for 
tlic -benefit of a poor one, is but reducing the dispensations of Heaven to an 
even balance ; he considers theft as a dishonour, excepting it be perpetrated 
with cj daring hand. As for anything like deceit, or domestic pilfering, lie * 
has a pdMect horror of them ; if he starts upon marauding it is upon the 
highway, in’ the open face of day, and the more desperate the resistance he 
meets with, the greater the glory of the achievement. 


9 REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Recollections and Reflections relative to the Duties op Troops 
composing the Advanced Corps of an Army. By Lieut.-Col. 
Leach, C.B., late ot the Rifle Brigade. 

The gallant author of “ The Rough Sketches of the Life of an Old 
Soldier” thrown together in this little brochure some useful results of his 
ample experience as a Light Infantry officer. The importance of this essen- 
tial arm of our Service cannot be overrated, and every suggestion from com- 
pete nt qu arters, tending to improve the eHicionyy and elicit the intelligence 
of tlie^Jmcers and soldiers composing our Light ^Troops, to whom, with the 
Cavalry, the critical service of the advanced posts is usually confided, is of 
value in proportion to the qualifications of the party with whom it originates. 
In offering his practical remarks to his “ old companions in arms,” Colonel 
Leach judiciously revives many early and striking lessons of the war, and 
touches many a chord which will vibrate on the memory of the? parties 
engaged. # 

Holman’s Voya'ges aniT Travels.. Third Volume. 

The worthy Lieutenant and unique traveller narrates^ in this his third 
penultimate volume, thq result of his visits to the Cormoro Islands, Zanzi- 
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bar, Mauritius, Ceylon, Pondicherry, Madras, Calcutta, &c. ; thus making 
a considerable stride in the story of' his singular circumnavigation. The 
events and observations are related with tH^ wonted simplicity and good 
faith 'of the author, though, perhaps, there is less to strike or interest the 
reader in ^ie preterit than m the preceding volumes. The lithographed 
sketches to illustrate his descriptions, are well executed, and apparently 
characteristic. Tfhc amiable and enterprising Lieutenant craves indulgence 
“for a temporary cessation from his task" ere, with renewed vigour, he 
completes his undertaking. 

Remarks on the Character ascribed by Colonel Napier (in the 
Fourth Volume of his History of the War in the Peninsula) 
10 the late Right Hon. Spacer Peeceval. By Dudley M. Per- 
ceval, Esq. 

A pious vindication of a father, by his son, and a correspondence lietween 
the latter and Colonel Napier, conducted on both sides in the best spmt, and 
in a tone of frank and manly courtesy, attach a stump of n b common interest 
to this pamphlet. 

Valpy’s History of England, vol. 15, and Works of Pope, vol. 2. 

These publications, the one eminently useful, the other not less interest- 
ing, proceed with undiminished proofs of a determination to render them 
equal to their design and to public expectation. 

Colburn's Modern Novelists. No. 6. Brambletye House. 

Those who have read Horace Smith's excellent novel — and who has not ? 
•—will he gratified at seeing it in a form so elegant and cheap as that in which 
it is here presented. The preface, by Mr. Smith, contains a handsome, and, 
we doubt not, deserved compliment to the liberality of the proprietor. 

Diseyses of the Skin; a Practical Compendium of, with Cases. 

By Jonathan Green, M.D., late Surgeon RN. 

The merits of this book, as far as we can take upon ourselves tcd>£ critics 
in these matters, consist m tlie clearness and conciseness with which the 
details are given ; and it is evident that the author’s aim has been to con- 
dense within tlic smallest possible space, not merely the results of his own 
experience, but the whole amount of practical information extant upon tins 
biglily-important class of diseases. Hi& particular attention is constantly 
given to the characters by which they wu) be distinguished (nc’iiom 
another, and to the most approved and available means of tieatmeut re- 
commended for their ruie. c ' 

This work, the result of many gears' labour and successful practice, will, 
we ha\e no doubt, bo one of standard Reference to the medical profession, to 
whom it is principally addiessed; and it possesses the recommendation of 
being a healthy shoot oi English growth,— the author having been careful to 
a ' oid an} thing like diffuseness or prolixity. * 

Tlic author has apparently taken great pains to collect and brn'ig under 
notice, with all due acknowledgments, the best practical opinions of foi. ngn 
writers on the subject of which he treats. Amongst the remedies advised 
lor these frequently intractable complaints, we perceive frequent mention 
made of the fumigating or dry-baths, And of their wrong "onstruction and 
.evil administration m this country. Of tlieir utility, as a remedy’, there 
can, be no question,— not only for disorders of the skin,— but for a vast 
variety of other prevailing diseases ; of this there is abundant proof, as 
also oi the abuse of such remedies, as practised in England, where, as sub- 
sidiary or auxiliary means, they arp totally neglected. Dr. Green's book 
deserves to be recommended, and we recommend it accordingly. 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM T’|K PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATION^ 

Portsmouth* June 2ft 1835. 

Mr. Editor, — His Majesty’s sloop Harrier, 18, Commander Vassal, 
arrived from the East Indies on the 16th instant, after a« very Ion g and 
tedious passage of 125 days. She Quitted Madras on the 31st of January ; 
Trinoomalee, 7th of February; Point de Galle, 12th of February; Cape of 
Good Hope on the 11th of April, having been at anchor there four days to 
complete her water, &c. ; and the Island of Ascension on the 3rd of May. 
The British squadron were disposed of as follows : — H.M. ship Melville was 
at Bombay waiting for the Winchester, but? the Iraogene was on her pas- 
sage to that place for Captain Price Blackwood to aft as Commodore, 
should Vice-Admiral Sir John Gore’s health become so bad as to compel 
him to quit the East Indies before Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas B. Capel 
arrived out. The Alligator, Captain Lambert, was on her way from New 
South Wales to Madras, having been relieved by the Hyacinth, Coru- 
'ihander Blackwood. The Rose, Commander Barrow, was at Bombay. The 
Zebra, Commander M‘Crea, and Algerine, Lieut. Stovin, between Trin- 
comalce and Bombay. The Andromache, Captain Chads, in the Straits of 
Malacca or China seas. The Cura<;oa, Captain Dann, refitting at Jangoe 
to embark Lord William Bcntinck for England, 

The Harrier left Rear- Adm. P. Campbell in Simon's Bay, with his flag 
in the Thalia, also the Trinculo, Acting- Com. Paget, and there appeared 
every probability of a long detention, as the insurrection of the Caflres bad 
become so very serious that Major-General Sir B. D’Urban and his staff 
had taken the field, personally to ascertain what destruction had been 
committed, and endeavour to capture some of the principals: the general 

• complaint appears to bo, that the colonists a/te so separated, that they are 
plundered of cattle and their houses destroyed in detail ; the force they 
lia%c indmdunlU to contend with being overwhelming. Wc trust ere thi» 
the Romney has at rived with a reinforcement of troops, and that the Major- 
General ftilWthen be enabled to act with more \igour. So long as matters 
remained in an unsettled state, the Naval Commander-m-Chicf would 
reiiuinrat the Cape to render any assistance he could. 

The Island of Ascension was perfectly healthy : the Commandant, Captain 
Bate, R.M., had good supplies of water and turtle for any ship that might 
wish to avail tli msehes thereof, but the demand for the latter was not bo 
great a# formerly, owing to the Go\ernment ha\ing sent out orders for him 
to charge, after mntuitously furnishing two, the sum of fill) shillings for 
o\cry turtle issued, the consequence was tIPat prhatc traders would not ri&k 
purchasing a large quantity. A few days before the Harrier sailed, they 
had marked upwards of luo and turned them adrift again. A Bristol ship 
furnished the Island with 700/. worth of stores, and in return obtained 

• water and turtle, but. of the latter only five were landed alive. Captain 
^Bjte bcmgMetermiiiecl that this delicacy should not fail in England for 
*want of hi? exertion, has recently sent a considerable quantity in tin levels 

similar {ftjhc pioparcd provisions issued to the Navy and Ea fc t India 
traders ;alTt hat has been received is in excellent, cdhdition. Smie boxes 
of cases were landed from the* Harrier, and a duty of twopence per case is 
the only charge. The Harrier having been upwards of three years in com- 
mission, would have been ordered to be paid off forthwith, but it is rumoured 
that two or three courts-martial are to be held on the officers ; one qt 4 life 
.distance of Vice-Admiral Sir John Gore, in that case her detention may 
amount to a week or two ; the Master is to be tried next week. 

The Pique has not moved fron\ her anchorage since my last ; hut now it is 
• fully expected, the party having been gazetted last night, that the new 
--Lord-High Commissioner add bis coadjutors, Sir Charles Grey and Cap- 
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tain Gipps with tlie Ilonouiable Mi Elliot as Societal) will be down next 
week, and gel away veiy oaily next month to Quebec The Sapphire Cup 
1 1 ^ i Rowley, Tweed, Commandei Maitland, and Clio, Common lei 
Richardson, ho\ left us, the fonnci for tin Mediteiiauc m to join Viet 
AdmiraKSu Josias Ro\vlo>, and the othci& for Lisbon and the l oast ot 
Spam, to pre\ent \ossels landing with men and stoies foi Don Caflos 
so soon as tlA business there is settled, the Tweed will be dispitched to 
South Amcnea, and tbe Clio to the East Indies While on the subjed ot 
DonCailos and the Queen of Spun, it inav be as will to mention tint a 
rendezvous has bun opened in this gdiuaon for men who hau setved in the 
aimy, maunes oi militia, willing to entei the scmccof the Queen hut I 
do not notice that an) pi) is guaianteed it is said to be the intuition of 
hoi agents to collect the sundiles and oigam/e them on their landing m 
Spam the x cry woist plan that could be adopted as the\ will bu ak out 
into mutiny, git (hunk, and in man) instances thresh their ofhuis we 
have a few choice moitals m this town who can well he spnclfoi lie i Mi- 
jestv s employ, and the sooner they quit th(se shoics tin bcttci No olhcci 
of note or chinetei fiom this neighbourhood is known to have volun- 
teei td 

But to letuin to ship affmis, — our aery extensive liaiboui is onh 1 It 
with the Migicicnne, the ni igmtiecnt corvette , iltcied under the duct nous 
and upon the suggestions of Mi Lang, and, fi mi all u counts, stringe 
alterations are t) be made m hei, ostensibly fui the pui pose of nnkmg hei 
a faster sailer, & c , but gcnciillv belaud to spoil Ini iltogctlui she w in 
pioveibial m the East Indies toi heating c\er> ship sin nut with, and 
when she was taken into dock at this place, it was thought tint one oi two 
planks only would lequiie leplaoing one of nci mists to hi c hinged, md 
some new iiggn g supplied , but dttu a month s doc ku g lining a host of 
aitificeis at woik in hei, who must have found employim nt i 74 s fue 
mast being take n out and lHadi into a main mist toi hu hu own mini 
mast moved foiward as a fore-mast, and lnmumiahle additions 1 othei 
matteis, the poor Magmcnne is still m the hisin with c\d\ pio 
hahilit\ of i emaimng thcie foi another month \\< ic illy lmpc tint she 
m\) be oideicd to hum part of the cruizing squadion expectiUl totiv tluu 
skill md pawns m the Bay of Bis< iy mOctobei next toconsistof the hque, 
Bailidui, \ u non, and Castor The Barham, ( aptun Com, is at Spit 
head waiting ordtis, she is a magnific ent looking ship and makes the 
Pique appeal like a six and thirty-gun fngati She is short of me n , and 
befoie going to her final destination, the Mcditeiranean, will possibly be 
oideicd to ciui/e off the C oast of Spam 4 

r lhc new sheeis to be netted, «n the. dook-yanl arc m a \er> forwaid state, 
the workmen baaing commenced putting the hoops on it appears the 
intention of haamg it available outside the dock jetta is giacn up, and it 
will only be employed to mast andcumnast ships in the basin Hit mist 
to begot up is a ponderous piece of timbei, 12S feet long and of pioportion 
able thickness, the slieei hulk will be got into the b asm, and, with the 
tac kling on board, be bettei enabled to raise and hx it in the step, than any 
temporary sheeis that can bo erected , and as the aflau is expected to tome 
on m a week or ten days, no doubt heaps ot peisons will be p .n, 1 to aut- 
ness it. An irontiunk is to be put down to leceiac the mast The rail- 
road is also m a forward state 

While on shipping matters, I senefyou a shoit account, showing the great 
difference of pay to the officers ot our ships and those of “ Brothei Jona- 
than* The Constitution, a frigate of the largesl class, with aCommodou s 
broad pendant, recently quitted England. The following is the rate ot pay 
to her officers, and that tef those of a fourth rate m our service, being about 
the same establishment (t. e under *6 00 and above 400 men), possibly the 
Constitution being employed on special service, something extra was allowed, 
bat the difference is still very considerable ~~ 
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Mi IX m h is lesumul his summci amusement ol dm lg to the wkc k of 
tht Rn il (unrgt, 01 any othu wicck d ltquisiU hoiking the lust tiling 
tli it bet onus pjrtildc, mil getting it lioi&Ud out lu his alieniy got up 
t It m 11 \u\ h indsome hi iss guns, md tliiec non out s, t \c 1 um\« ol some 
t > iking ui itui K a I »ot tie of wmc, and xuniliy s*n ill ailitlts I he icpoit 
that His Majesty has given duictions, it a sufficient nunibu of hi is s ^uns 
t m bt g)t up tint a battei y may he iouned of them at Windsor C istlc, it 
is to he h >pcd will be conlnmed, as these itlits cannot he bit (ti situated, 
oi dt\otul to i moie intioml objat at picsent, liowcvei, tlit Rondo! 

Oi illume, hue only puuhased out of tilt biflss mins ot Mi Run and 
should much longc l d<Hy ociul he will most piobably hecomptlltd to stU 
tlu m is old met il to deli ly his he ivy expends • « 

L ist wu k upon a i ompl unt made by some fisheimon, tli it while at woik 
on tlu \A cst*I la t% between Ryde and l<oit Monkton tluii nets w up fu- 
f|uenH\ bioke n bv petting foul of sonu snbst uit e w hie h w is bi\ond then 
ait to discover, this enterprising mdmdinl got his vessel ovu the spot uid 
dtscendt d to tlic bottom he theie found a laige piece ol oidnanit stuck 
the mu 1, md In meat cxcition md labom succeeded in setting it up It 
piovcd bt a veiy pt i feet hi ass e mnon, about fifteen feet long 1 hi name 
“kustu, Amsleidam, 1636, peifectlv legible The oinaments aie most 
beautiful and chaste the brteeh and ti\tyinion is foiincd in a bunch of 
grapes The metil is perfect, and lings as sound as a bell The shot on 
being diawn peeled in llakcs, but the wadding was in excellent prcsuvation. 
Mi Dean is ol yeiygicatuse lieic The other tU> a Ticnth wilder left 
an anchoi in the harbour, tv Inch had got foul ol the mornings Mi I) was 
employed to*weigh it, Which he succeeded in doing, and got sahage accord- 
ingly On groping fuitliei he got hold ofanothei anchoi, woitli 30/ He has 
fitted his vessel and boat tor foreign sen ice, and towaids the autumn will 
pioceetf TM^avarin Bay, to try his luck irnong tlic' w leeks of the Turkish 
fleet. • 

We expect Majoi Geneial Su Jinaes Cockbuin in this garrison on 
Monday, Jo mspeef this diusion of Mannes, being on lift way fiom Pcm- 
bioke and Plymouth The men will be inspected m birr icks on Monday; 
dti Southsea Comrabn, in marching order, on Tuesday , and on Wednesday, 
the detachment of Roy al Marine Aitillery will go through the great-gun 
hnd roc ket piactice, at Cumberland Fort • 

We have not had any change *in tlieAreops smee I last wiote llio 59th* 
-R5tli, 68th, 73rd, 66tli,3 87tlv 97th, and 99th depute carry on the duty at 
Gosport and on this side of the watei. 
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By way of a stir up, we hare had one of the most impudent and successful ' 
smuggling transactions happen in this neighbourhood, that has recently 
oecuriod. A vessel run into harbour lastSSaturday week, about three, or four 
ofrlock in the afternoon, and on being hailed from the Custom-House v 
Watch house, antwered very boldly that she had coals from Wales ; and the 
vessel Slid crew bein<r known, she passed up towards Far eh am. Hi the *• 
night the wo^k of starting overboard the coals, and landing tubs of brandy 
and geneva commenced, and was carried on with great vigour. Sunday, 
being a day of rest, the people made it so.; but at sunset went to work 
again, and it is imagined that they run* from 400 to COO tubs; and if two of 
the Gosport Preventive Men had not met a waggon-load of them by acci- 
dent, all would have been landed in another hour. As it happened, one the 
revenue men, to prevent the .waggon and cargo escaping, and to obtain 
further aid, shot the leading horse, and the other man endeavoured to setffe^ 
the fate of the other horse in a similar manner; but the rage of the 
smugglers being roused, they wrested the pistol from him, struck him to 
the earth, and inflicted so severe a wound on the head, that he was unable 
to take any further part in the affray : and his friend not being able to com- 
pete with the force against him, was reluctantly compelled to let the party 
carry off the spoil, which they did in the direction of Titch field. The master 
of the sloop was recognised, and with the assistance of Mr. Abrahams, a Coast- 
Waiter, at Fareham, they ferreted her out, seized, ami found upwards of 
200 tubs of brandy and geneva on board, which, with the \essel, ha\e been 
condemned. Two of the crew have also been captured, an.l consigned to 
Winchester gaol. , 

The Royal Yacht Club are gathering at Cowes and in the ncighbourho >d. 
An opportunity offers for them to purchase an excellent site for a club- 
house and landing-place, at the end of High-street, formerly used a» a stage 
for boats to assemble at and receive their fresh beef for the mcn-of war. It 
is admirably adapted for the purpose. 

It is a question if a regatta will be got lip this season, the necessary 
exchequer not being forthcoming. Attempt-, arc, liouewr, making to rouse 
*thc inhabitants and visitors to subscribe to such a desirable object. 

Captain Hindmarsh, R.N., a resident in this neighbourhood, arid recently 
returned from Egypt, is to be appointed Governor of South Australia. 

1\ 


Sheemcss, June 20th, 18 

Mr. Editor, — During tlic late Administration it was confidently re- 
ported that sea-going guard-ships would be substituted for the present 
inefficient Hag-ships at our several out-ports ; but in consequence of the 
change at the Board of Admiralty, we heard no more of it until the report 
again prevailed last week, but with what degree of truth we have not been 
able to determine. Whether such a change would be beneficial to the 
Sen ice we leave others more competent to judge; but w’c may here offer, 
a few remarks on the state of that noble ship the Ocean, flagship at thi> 
port, having been lately favoured with a visit to that ship. Sk»c has just* 
undergone her annual refit and embellishment, and perhaps no man-of-war 
in his Majesty's service reflects greater credit on her captain aftu officers, — 
certainly none that have come under our observation. During the pa^t 
month upwards of a thousand persopp have visited this splendid vessel, who 
all expressed their admiration of her beautiful and cleanly appearance, — so 
remarkable in every part of the ship We certainly shall participate in the 
general regret, if that noble structure be converted into a “ receiving-liulk,\ 
she being so eminently qualified for the flag of a commander-in-chief, ' 
which, we hope, will influence the Admiralty to keep her in her present* 
station. ♦ * 

The Lords of the Adiniralty have given directions that a record be kept— 
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Jit tlieir office of the attainment of the Masters in his Majesty's Navy, so 
that an appropriate and immediate selection may at all times he made. The 
Captains are ordered, on their ships being paid-off, or the Master discharged 
^ therefrom, to transmit to the Admiralty-Office a “ special report’' of th<t 
'professional qualifications of the Master, for the accuracy of which the 

* said Captain will be considered highly responsible. + 9 

* The report is to be classed under the following heads, viz.:— 1st. As t* 
general skill in navigation. 2nd. As/o the zeal or aptitude wtilcli has been 
' shown by the Master in making himself acquainted with the pilotage of 
k foreign coasts and harbours. 3rd.* As to the proficiency of the Master in 
' chronomctrical, lunar, and other astronomical observations. 4th. As to the 
attention the Master has given to the various systems of winds, currents, &c. 
,5th. As to the particular coasts with which the Master is best acquainted. 
f>th. As to tho Captain's opinion of the general trustworthiness of tho 

• Master “as a Pilot." • 

Since my last, the Cleopatra, 26, has arrived from Pembroke, under jury- 
masts. She now lies in the basin preparing for commission. Report has 
given several gallant Captains the command of this fine ship ; but it would 
be, nrcYnattire to name them at present. The riggers, &c.» who bi-ought 
.round the Cleopatra, were transferred, together with 130 men, and officers 
from Chatham and Sheerness Yards, to the Messenger, steam transport, 
which vessel proceeded immediately to the Frith of Forth, to bring the 
. Duncan, Anson, and Albion, 74‘s, and the Nymphc, frigate, (late quarantine- 
ships,) from that station to Shoernc&s, where they have all since arrived. 

On the 2nd instant, the Firebrand, Admiralty steam-yacht, arrived at 
this port, having on board Lord Melville, who, with our gallant Com- 
mander-in Chief, proceeded to Chatham, to inspect the Dock-yard, and 
lunch with Sir James A. Gordon, K 4 C.B. His lordship returned in the 
evening : ami on the following day proceeded to town. 

The Star, one of the new packets on Captain S^inonds's plan, has passed 
clown the river on her way to Falmouth ; as have also the Fairy and Inves- 
tigator, survey ing-vcssols, to resume their duties in the North Sou. 

The Barham, 50, Captain A. L. Corry, having been fitted out, inspected, 
and paid udyanee of wages, sailed last week lor Portsmouth, there to await 
their Lordship^ further directions. 

The PeaVl, 20, Commander Hugh Nurse, will be ready for sea in a week 
or ten da) s. The Spider, schooner, building at Chatham, will shortly be 
Tunnelled, and commissioned for the South American station. 

Tliff Isabel Negundo, Spanish steamer, having been fitted out by the 
Dock-yard at this port, has proceeded up the river. It is expected she will 
be laden with ammunition, and will take out volunteers for the service of 
the Queen of Spain. * • 

On the 10th instant, the first pile of the projected pier was driven by Mrs. 
'Fleeming, (the Port* Admiral’s lady,) in the presence of, and amidst the 
enthusiastic cheers of the assembled thousands, whep crowded the Queen- 
borough Wall to gain a sight. Afterwards a regatta took place, and a 
grand boat-ra<$ between nine whale-boats, manned by thirty-six watermen. 

•The Lark, gutter, will be commissioned to take the pla -e of tho Jack- 
daw, schoonor, lately lost in the West Indies. , 

• Beta. 

, • 

• • Malta, April 20, 1835. 

Mr. Editor, — The Journal, so appropriately dressed in red, turned up 
with blue — emblematic of course — and so patriotically adorned with Jdie 
lie ifts of Nelson and Wellington, is, by all accounts, a valuable production. 
l«or my part, 1 have long had a loaning towards it. •Every man who wishes 
^good opinions and correct statements to travel far and wide, should decid- 
edly have a place in it. Not only wherever the sun shines does it go, but 
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in regions of darkness it penetrates. What else kept Ross from dying of « 
ennui, when locked up a whole winter in an iceberg? I am not certain 
that it lias travelled m the opposite direijtfon, in the direction of Timbuctoo ; 
kut as our worthy friend, Joseph Wolff, is going that way, he cannot do better 
than add a few ^umbers of it to his stock of bibles, as an acceptable present: 
to Kin^Dahoiny or Sultan Bellou, to teach their Majesties a more scientific 
fhode of killing than their dusky subjects arc in the habit of practising. 

Yet, notwithstanding this ubiquity, cp, to speak more correctly, the faculty 
of concentrating all that concerns the natal and military world within vour 
snug parlour, we arc left nearly unnoticed — are allowed to sail about as 
uncared for as though we were a flotilla on a North American lake, or a 
Russian squadron training on the Euxine. We, that is the moral part 
(as, from its applicability, I beg lea\e to render la morale,) of the Mediter- 
ranean squadron, consider ourselves no unimportant part of the community, 
and our dignity utters accordingly. 

What else, however, could be expected after lying perdu for a year at a 
place nobody know r s of, or, if they chance to see the name in a stray letter 
from Constantinople, do not know where to look for it, and so think no liime 
of it. We really must bribe Arrow smith to put, in the next edition of l»»s 
Atlas, a separate notice of Vourlah ; describe it as it really is, — the favourite 
watering place of the British squadron ; the demonstrating point of diplo- 
macy ! the pivot on which the fate of Turkey is to turn ! the spot whence 
to hurl thunders at Moscow ! 

Not a had place, nevertheless, as Sir R. Inglis knows. I wish he W'ould 
say something of it m the House— pleasant walks, rocks to make geolo- 
gists rave, sweet flowers, luscious fruit, beautiful views: hut it lias no , 

and no , and no . You know what sailors like. 

At last we got dear of it. Up Uew Jhe anchors as though made <>f wood, 
and the cables watch-chains. By dint of visiting, dining, narlatojo mg. we 
got through the quarantine— plague on it !— pretty well. Wo got pratique, 
and a 111 tie lejoiced. The scene-shifters and candle-snufleis at the tin at re 
* brushed up. The Puma Donna looked 11101 c amiable. An army of tiadcs- 
people, and other nameless creatures, shook off their torpor. When lo! 
two days aftenva ids*, a corvette came down from Smyrna and, hid us go 
eastward again. This was exactly what our genteel neighbours would c ill 
Ktie rontranrtv. Half the ciews w'cie mad Jar leave; the other Judf ueie 
drunk on leave. 'I he ships had to be watered, provisioned, &tc. But 
what could not he effected under the eye of a llow lev, of that Row lev whose 
genius and energy gave the 1 -Il* of Fiance to England,— who took frigates 
ftom the enemv, then manned them anew, went cut, and vvithfheni cap- 
tuicd others ? Beautiful exploit ! Nelson would have worn it as one of the 
bnghtesl wieaths of his laurel crown. 

Dispatch was made becoming a British squadron ; steamers towed the 
ships out through a head-sea, and m sixteen days from the tune the 
Tribune left Smyrna, s\c» weie again smoking with the Tuiks and beating 
for game among the lulls ol Vourlah. 

That done, nothing remained for us to do. The hasty summons w f as 
premature. There was no revolution: the Russians vver$ not on the 
march for Constantinople : the Sultun'b head was still on lus shouldets; 
we. might go hack again. Back accordingly we came, rod? fo&x unoLhcr 
quarantine, and got pratique in timo to be edified by Lent, having lost the 
carnival by our clover excursion. 

And lieie 1 shppose we shall remain until it is time to go aqd see Otho, 
the first and last king of the Greeks, crowned , which eveut, they say, is to 
% flake place on* the 1st of June. And then? surely not Vourlah ; we hv\ve 
done enough mischief. By lying at \ ourlah, we have fortified Sevastopol; 
and we have made the North Sea fleet serviceable. Do we wish to show 
Russia any more of her weak points ? Adieu, 

.Tyro, 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THK EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 


Royal Naval School . 

Mr. Editor, —When I recall to my recollection the alacrity and zeal with 
which you first introduced my prospectus to the public, and remember the abi- 
lity with which you enforced on the service the advantages of its immediate 
establishment, 1 cannot attribute the silent indifference with which you have 
latterly passed over its transactions, to any other cause than to one which must 
hi i obvious to all, viz., that the great object 8f the [institution had been lost 
sight of, and therefore, that as the principle on which it had been founded 
had been destroyed, it would he inconsistent to report its details . 

Although the councils in their wisdom have thought themselvea justified 
in opposing for evident reasons the intention of the founders, and have inva- 
riably, I - may say, opposed their disinterested wishes and suggestions; yet 
Lord De Saumarcz, Sir Thomas Hardy, Sir J allied Bren ton, and other 
Ix-novolent and distinguished officers, who participated in those feelings 
which originated the establish merit, and have regretted the line of conduct 
adopted by the general meetings in London, have, in hopes of “ happier 
times, " still remitted their annual subscriptions, though accompanied with 
remarks of their being unequivocally given for the purpose of relieving the 
financial ineonv enienees of the poorer classes of the service. Such arc their 
opinions. The trustees also of Dr. Bell's donation, in refusing to yield this 
munificent donation into the power of those who have entirely perverted the 
elementary principles of the foundation, unless high legal authority otlier- 
.wise advise, - thus openly declare the subversion of those principles which 
elicited the donation of the illustrious benefactor of the Navy. 

The institution thus a prey to speculative and political interests, and 
reluctantly abandoned by its first and most zealous supporters at the out-* 
ports, ha* struggled on to its first exhibition, and though it is obvious to 
foresee the calamity which must attend a house divided against itself, with 
funds’ by no means commensurate to the establishment, whose site and 
lequisite offices for the masters, and the recreation for 200 boys, ar e faulty 
in the extreme ; still, us its founder, 1 could not be otherwise than sensibly 
alive to the education and interests of tl lose youths who first entered its 
walls, bejng well aware that the disgrace of failure would fall on myself. 

The examination which took place yesterday, and which *1 have the 
honour to enclose for jour insertion in thujjnitcd Service Jourfial, will de- 
monstrate at once the utility of the establishment, and point out what might 
be accomplished in an institution, if the council and general meetings were 
guided solely by the intention of its founders, ami kept constantly m view 
.the prospect ire as well as the present advantages, would show mune manly 

# and hcnevoVnt consideration for those orphans and destitute children whose 
talented fathers have by their intense study and anxiety/*///™ in the defence 
of the establishment, and finally remember that they should not build up 
fame mflPtitoeantagcx to themselves on the reputation ^nd industry of others. 

The annexed is the list of .the senior scholars whose examinations were 
rewarded by prizes : — , 

Classics and grammar. — 1st class : Renwick ; Butcher. ’2nd class : Lugg ; 
Peacockc; Full toil. 3rd class: Tronson ; Morgan. 4th class: Mayott; * 
Colo, 5th class: Aclimuty ; Bigland (2nd;. Gth class: Brvdone; Roberts. 
7th class: Fitzgibbon. 8th class : Snow (1st) ; Thelwall (3rd). 

* Mathematics and arithmetic.— 1st class: Jefinings; Fitzmaurice, jun. 
2nd class : Cobb ; Wade. 3id -class : *J&ne ; Boxer. 4th class : William $ 
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Birch. 5th class: Morrison. Gth class: Chick. 7th class: C. Smith. 
8th class: White. 

French. — 1st class: Jennings; Butchef. 2nd class: Tully. 3rd class: 
Tronson ; Duncan. 4th class : Fayrer. 5th class : Bigland ; Woodcock. 
Gth class : Baker t 

Juno- 16. 1835. W. H. Dick so v. 


jkr. Bland on the Centre of the Force of Sails. 

Mr. Editor, — I feci great pleasure ip endeavouring to answer the ques- 
tions pu^to me by your correspondent, “ A Constant Reader/' since ques- 
tions lead to investigations, consequently towards truth. I would nave 
attended much earlier to my enquiring friend, but I must plead a press of 
business as my excuse. 

I shall attempt .‘he solution of the question in the following manner. A 
sail, generally speaking, is a body composed of materials of a uniform thick- 
ness and density ; therefore, the centre of gravity of such a body, and the 
centre of force, when employed as a sail, will be in one and the same point. 

Upon fixing two equal square sails on masts, with their centres of gravity- 
in the line of their masts, and exposing them to the uninterrupted force of 
the wind, they only stood at rest when their surfaces were exposed at rn»ht 
angles to it ; thus shewing that their centres of gravity and force coincided. 
But on moving one of the sails a little behind the other, so as to have a part 
of the direct force of the wind intercepted ; the one which received the full 
force of the wind continued stationary but the other turned round till its 
edge, like a vane, came into the e)e of the wind. In this position it was 
restless, or shivered, and sometimes turned quite round, consequentl) prov- 
ing most satisfactorily that the centre of force of this sail no longer coin- 
cided w ith its centre of gravity . 

I shall suppose, in the present instance, that every sail be fairly filled by 
the wind. Take a thick sheet of paper, or pasteboard, and describe upon it, 
by any assumed scale, the correct size and position of the sails of any ship, 
the centre of force of whose sails is required to be known ; placing, however, 
the three masts with their respective sails at a sufficient distance from each 
other, yet in true relative proportions, as to afford just sullicient space for 
the la)ing down of the same clear of each other. All tins being accom- 
plished, then with a knife, or scissors, cut out the model, taking care to have 
•’ sufficient number and size of connecting pieces of paper, that the model 
may still form one whole. Find, by the usual method of suspension, the 
centre of gravity of this body, and murk the point. This point is not the 
centre of force of the sails under all circumstances, since experiment shew s 
that when a sail is suspended firelv, and exposed to the lull force of the 
wind, it will only remain at rest when its surface is at right angles to the 
direction of the wind, Now, this is merely the case with respect to the sails 
of a ship, their surfaces being generally at some angle less than a right 
angle. 

Experiment again shews, if a square sail be suspended by a mast at one- 
fortieth part of its width from the centre line, it will only renumi at rest 
when the surface makes an angle of 75 degrees with the direction of the 
wind. If suspended at one twentieth part of its width, it will onl^ remain at 
rest when the surface mafkes an angle of 60 degrees. If suspended at one- 
thirtieth part of its width, it will only vcmain at rest vvhen thc surface makes 
an angle of 30 degrees ; and if suspended at one-eiglith part of its. width, it 
will only remain at rest when the angle vanishes, or when the sail has its 
edgt in the eye of the wind. The above being the fact— then, having ascer- % 
tained the oontre of gravity of the body of the sails as before given, next # 
loam the angle which the ^surfaces of the sails make with the direction of * 
the wind, and mark down on the mddel, and forward of the centre of gravity, 
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the one-fortieth, one-twentieth, one- thirtieth, or the one-eighth of the 
average width of aijy two or thrf e sails in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the gpint of the centre of gravity, and the approximation will be obtayied 
sufficiently near. f 

There only remains one more step to be considered ; namely, the distance 
of^he average centre of force of the sails on one side or the other of the 
4>1ane running through the three masts. To avoid calculations, if the centre 
of a ship's lateral resistance, and *the centre of force of the sails, as before 
shewn, be both known, I am of opinion the helm will point out the rest. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, yours very faithfully, 

Wm. BlandJuh. 

Ilartlip, Sittingbourne, Kent, June 5, 1835. 


Military Equitation . • 

Mu. Editor, — It has recently been attempted by the advocates for our pre- 
sent system of military equitation, to trace its origin back to the time of chi- 
valry and the crusades ; but it in fact dates only from the earlier part of the 
" reign of the French monarch Henri Quatre. Frior to that period so many 
impro\cments had been introduced into the fabrication of defensive armour. 
Ilia! a mail-clad horseman had little to apprehend from axe, sword, or bullet; 
and the high saddle closely resembling ail arm-chair, wi^i the stirrup a just 
medium between the Osmanli fire-shovel and that now used by dragoons, 
gave the rider so firm a seat, that unless the girth gave way or his charger 
1H1 under him, he could not by possibility sustain an overthrow from the 
shock of his opponent s lance. 

At this juncture »Sir Robert Stuart, Ba/on de Vezins, having been un- 
justly tortured by the French Government, and thereby disqualified from 
handling the cumbrous spear then in fashion, invented a peculiar kind of 
balls, so hard and weighty, as when discharged from a liolster-pistol infal- 
libly to pierce the strongest cuirass. With these he supplied Coligpi, 
Bras de For, D’Andelot, and several other Calvinist chiefs, for their private • 
use ; and with three bullets of this description he, in single combat, mortally 
wounded his ancient persecutor, the Constable of France. Slain in battle at 
Moncontour, tire secret became known ; the balls invented by Stuart came 
on frith sides into general use, and at Jarnac, Coligni exchanged shots with 
a German Landgrave, the pistol of each combatant touching his opp onen t's | 
m >r. The Admiral s jaw was shattered, — his adversary fell dead. 

Almost extirpated on the eve of St. Bartholomew, the place of the mur- 
dered liugouot noblesse was filled, in the army of Henry the Fourth, by a 
host of young citizens, unable to procure defensive armour or to obtain 
steeds sufficiently powerful to endure its flfeight. The pistol, therefore, was 
the only arm which, in their hands, could be of service ; and, unable to 
meet m line the impenetrable warriorg of Guise^the Hugonots sought by 
lightness and activity to make up what they wanted in strength; and 
acting only as skirmishers, harassed the heavy squadrons, which they could 
# not hope t8 break. It was at this period that the art9 of the manage came 
chioliy into requisition ; and that the ancient saddle, from which a mau 
could possibility be thrown, was exchanged •for one lighter, smaller, 

and more convenient, for a rider w r lio wished to b$nd his body in all direc- 
tions, so as to distract his opponent’s aim. 

. About 1620, the wheel-lock petronfcl was, at the suggestion of Ernest 
Count Mansfeldt, exchapged for a carbine two feet ten inches in the barrel,- - 
made to admit a ball of twenty-four to the pound, and frequently.rifled. 
This innovation was first adopted by the Austrians, who, finding themselves 
. no match individually for the ^Turkish horse, formed line without intervals, 
and received their assailants* with a* regular discharge of carbines ; the 
socond and third ranks, it would appear, passing their fire-arms to the front. 
Astonished at this novel mbde of fighting, the Osmanlis oa several occa- 
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sions reined up on receiving the first volley, and immediately charged, were 
overthrown, the foremost rank of horse dispersing in pursuit; the remaining 
three, for they formed four deep, slowly following ' at a w alk. Severe 
eon:’ ats often took place between the pursuing skirmishers and individual 
Osmanlu. who turned on the pursuers, and in these combats the scimitar 
rarely faded to overcome the rapier, or even the broadsword itself. » 

It is somewhat remarkable that at the period when the equestrian n.t 
had attained its highest degree of perfection, the cavalry of the continental 
powers had sunk to the lowest point of efficiency. At Fleurus, 30,000 
cavalry allowed themselves to he repulsed by an equal number of beaten 
Dutch foot, on perfectly dry, level, and open ground, without cut approach- 
ing within 50 yards of the bayonets. At Lumlen, too, the 26th, (Canie- 
roniaiis,) deprived of their mounted offtceis hy the French cannon, were 
rallied by the Kev. Mr. Shields, their Chaplain; and after the rest of tli* 
army had disperse*!!, held their ground in the midst of 20,000 cuirassiers ; 
and at Inst, retreating slowly, carried off two guns which the) had captured, 
and which were the only pieces of cannon saved from that defeat. At 
Rumilltcs, at Blenheim, at Mulplaquet, the ullicd horse displayed tjn equal 
want of energy ; while, at that very time the Turks, who, we are told, know 
not how to ride, were galloping over squares, lines, and batteries, whoever 
they could find them uncovered hy clievaux-de-frise ; and Charles the 
Tvv^^.h was lid mad own foot, hor^e, and artillery. 

With all their National tenacity, the Spaniards clung to the Mooiish 
saddle; and so long as they retained it were deemed the best horsemen in 
Europe. At Ahnunza, they broke with ease the British ‘•qvures. yet, 
when sent to Ceuta, a brigade of those very men, who laughed at British 
bayonets, were found wholly unable to stand an inferior number ot utterly 
undisciplined Moorish lances, and were speared without meiey. It may 
not be umisti to add, that the Iberian horse carried the long thrusting- 
swords, with wlwli it has be?n recently proposed to arm the British cavalry. 
Experience 1ms proved thorn no defence against the lance. We need not 
.add, that upon the accession of a Bourbon to the Spanish throne, the 
national equipments were proscribed, — good Spaniards were metamorphosed 
into bad French men,— and from that moment the Spanish regulars have, 
with reason, been considered as the worst and least effective soldiers in 
Europe. 

During the unjust attack of the combined Russian and Austrian empires 
hpoiV Turkey, in 1737, a corps of Bosniac and Arab lancer-* appeared m-lbo 
field under Osman Faslia Count de Bonneval, armed with scimitar, slant 
rifle, and bauihoo-lance, mounted on high saddles, and shovel Uirrups ; 
but taught to manoeuvre regularly, they at once overthrew every corps with 
which they came in contact, ant? bore a most conspicuous share, both in the 
fierce assault of Bogmaluca, where the Austrian redoubts were curried with 
the sabre, and 20,000 of F.ugcne's veterans beheaded or taken ; and also at 
Krotzku, where the whole disposable force of Austria, and indeed of 
Germany, was routed by a herd of Moslems, who, with the exception of 
Bonneval's follow ers, possessed' not the vestige of discipline, uhd exhibited 
not the slightest appearance of organization, if we except the nAirk tatooed 
on the sword arm of each warrior, denoting the province of his Jm*th , 

The renown of the’ B^osniacs extended through Europe : ami no sooner 
was the war at an end, than the Prussian king attempted to enlist the dis- 
banded warriors <into his service, ttmall taste, however, had the haughty 
Osman lis for the cane of the German serjeant ; neither would their religion 
permit them to partake of the pork and bacon which constituted the chief 
diet of the Prussian horse ; nor would they let their hair grow in order io 
grease and powder it after the most approved fashion. Frederick, there- 
fore, was forced to content him&qlil with French, Polish, Irish, and Hun- 
garian deserters, who, -mounted and equipped a la Bosniacque, did, not- 
withstanding their heterogeneous formation, right good service. It is sur- 
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prising, however, that they accomplished anything, os in war time only a 
fortnight was allowed# to train a recruit for service; after which ho was at 
oneb drafted into the ranks. Their lances also, made of ash, were much to& 
heavy. According to Warnery, the pupil of the great SeicMitz, and himself 
scconjJ only to that chief as a breaker of squares, their high saddles iftm short 
stiraps imparted to them an immense superiority; and he goes on to 
assert, that not only ought they to be adopted by every corps of horse, but 
that the British 1 5th Light Dragoons, as they then were, required only the 
Turkish saddle and short stirrup to become perfect and invincible. As to 
the idea of infantry repulsing horsemen armed with the lance, it appears 
never to have entered his head. And the fire of infantry during the Seven* 

, ) ears' War was just as rapid, and to the full as lethal, as that ol‘ Napoleon’s 
Old Guard or Wellington’s Light Division. * 

If, as has been asserted, the Osmunlis are inferior in ecfucstrian skill to 
the manege-riders of modern Europe, it is somewhat remarkable that the 
latter have inner ventured to meet the Moslems sword-in -hand. In dis- 
cipline it would be an insult to compare the worst-drilled corps of Yeomanry 
ill tlu ; kufgdom to the best-trained Delhi corps ; yet is it strictly forbidden, 

. bolh in the Austrian and Russian regulations, ever to expose cavalry to the 
impetuous unset of the Turkish horse, unless covered by a six deep square, 
and that square protected by a battery of at least four heavy guns. Even 
thus guarded the Austrians have not always escaped overthrow, and were 
%not fearful of obtruding too mueli on the time and patience of the readers 
of this Journal, 1 could prove b) a multitude of instances, that it is only by 
careful loading and a skilful combination of the three arms that it is pos- 
sible to resist Turkish horse. Su\aroff, the sformcr of Ismail, — the queiler 
of democracy at Praga, — the conqueror of the Trebbia, — the victor of Novi, — 
the subduer of (he fairest provinces of Europe, — Suvaroff, whoso sole cry 
when opposed to European antagonists was, “^No loading — forward with 
the cold steel !° will surely not be accused of timidity. Never did he 
charge a square which he failed to break: yet, even with all his apparent* 
recklessness, he shrunk from committing his cavalry, without support, 
against the. stern riders of the East, however inferior the latter might be in 
number, — hovfevey wretchedly they might be led, — however bad their choice 
of position. 

Bui it is <-aid that Oriental horsemen can act only in open ground. This 
remark applies in truth only to the Hmdoostances. During the lnassacre-^f"^ 
(’ritit), in i si 1, Shaheen Bey leaped his charger over a six-feet wall down a 
precipice of eighty feet. His steed was killed ; the rider escaped unhurt. 
The most "desperate leap ever made in Franco was that performed by the 
Chief of Napoleon's Mamlouk Guard, w*lio cleared a ditch twenty feet in 
•width. At Athens, the 7000 followers of Lord Dundonald were posted in a 
* series of square redoubts, protected b> ditches seven feet in width by four in 
depth ; yet the one thousand Delliis who formed the attacking corps at 
once leaped over the works, and, in spite of their bayonets, decapitated in 
ten minutes t^ree thousand Tactieos and i’hilhellcnes. The only formidable 
opposition which they encountered w T as from the sabres of the Suliots, who 
dieef well. At Kouli Knlelfschick, also, the front of the Russian host was 
protected!"^. i 4 mly by trees and brushwood, but by a rawine, across which no 
European cavalry, except by dismounting and leadtag their horses, could 
f have made their way. Yet, in spite of \he fire from thirty t guns and eight 
thousand muskets, three thousand undisciplined lancers passed it at full 
gallop, seized the guns, broke two squares, and sabred four thousand men . 
in their ranks, who perished without requesting quarter. Indeed it ft fh 
.intersected ground that the Moslems have always been considered most 
terrible. If such deeds have been achieved by the lances of these men, un- 
. disciplined, what might not be perforin£d*by them if. taught to act in con- 
cert, angled by a Seidlitz, — an Anglesey— ft Blucher, — a Vivian, — a Pon- 
. *enby,— a Bismarck,— or a Roden ? 

. . 2 D *2 
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That the hussar-rifle was both a handy and lethal arm cannot be denied ; 
but if the present light-dragoon carbihe be effective at the distance of 
two hundred yards, why not arm the infantry with it in lieu of their 
wretched musket; the point-blank range of which exceeds not one hundred 
and eignty yards ; while he must, indeed, be a calm and determined fallow 
who with it can answer for an opponent at twenty paces. Twelve rifles sorted 
out to every troop would be found of mbre avail than all their carbines. 

On the whole, we conceive that while the present system of instruction 
turns out excellent riders and admirable swordsmen, it requires a greater 
portion of time than can in war time be reasonably allotted to the training of 
a recruit, and that it does not answer so well with regard to lancers ; while 
cavalry without lances can only be compared to sailors without cutlasses, or 
bull-dogs without teeth. Had the British light horse borne them in the 
Peninsula, the french would not have to boast that two hundred of their 
infantry foiled six British and German squadrons : while, had they been 
served out m 1797, eight of the finest and most complete regiments which 
ever drew sword would never have hecn in three months reduced to 
skeletons by the pikes of the Irish rebels ; nor would the British arms ha> 
been sullied by the defeats of Kilcullen, Enniscorthy, Newtown Barry, and 
Antrim. It is true that the enthusiastic loyalty of Lord Roden carried him 
on one occasion, at the head of his regiment, into the midst of a pike-armed 
mass ; and that at Arklow, by a prompt and vigorous onset on the flank of 
an assailing column, the Welsh wild-cats of Sir Watkin Williams Wyn# 
mingled with the traitors* and saving the fugitive bayoneteers from destruc- 
tion, hewed down the pursuers in heaps. Yet on both these occasions the 
success of the Loyalists was attributable only to the suddenness, of l lieu- 
attack; and they deeply felt the want of an effects e spear. 

Were any further proof required of the superiority of the Oriental equip- 
ment over our own, it might be found in the fact of the Emperor Nicholas 
having organized a Circassian brigade of Guards,, which did such redoubt- 
able service during the last Polish campaigns,— effecting more than thrice 
its number of any other description of force : that if the public prints may 
be credited, twenty-five thousand Osmanlis are now organisms upon the 
same model, armed with scimitar, rifle, and lance, mounted on the Turkish 
saddle, but trained to act occasionally in line like the dragoons of Kuiope. 

II ASIA. 


Regulations for Army Hospitals. ,, 

Mr. Editor,— If I mightJje Jjermitted through the medium of your 
Journal, I would suggest to tne proper authorities the necessity of a new# 
code of regulations lor the management of army hospitals, and the guidance 1 
of medical officers in the various routine of military duties which they may 
be called upon to perform; a cpmplete knowledge of which is now only to 
be obtained by reference to a multitude of sources— an enumeration of the 
principal of which I have subjoined — sufficient to show the necessity of such 
a brochure, and yet might be compassed within the limits of* an eight'fcen- 
penny pamphlet. j[f would contain a revision of tho 44 Ins^** 1 .<s for the 
Regulation of Army Hospitals and the concerns of the Sick,’* dated, 14 Ad- 
jutant- General's Office, 25th June, 1824/’ leaving out anything obsolete, ^ 
and collating and arranging all that is essential in the circulars, kc referred 
to, or to be found elsewhere. It should contain a set of tubular forms of the 
* various returns in use, including that of the prescribed nomenclature of 
diseases ; instructions for the examination of recruits ; for discharging men. 
who have become unfit tor service ; point out tho duties of medical boards 
and method of proceeding ; in 'fact, should specify distinctly and clearly a 
Whatever, in the usual routine of the service, may require to be performed: 
Greet uncertainty at present often prevails? owing to orders having been 
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* altered or cancelled or allowed to fall into disuse, which a careful revision 
of the code would effectually obviate. If any difficulty should prevent this 
suggestion from being attended to, at least I think the circulars, &c. refer- 
red to ought to be published in a*connected and consecutive form for t^e 
convenience of reference, and a copy of them furnished to every medical 
officer in the service, &c. 

Yours, &c. 

£ Regimental Medicar Officer. 

Sources referred to . 

Instructions for the Regulation of’Army Hospitals, 25th June, 1824. 

Circulars from the Army Medical Department, 20th Nov., 1816; 25tli 
September, 1820; 20th Jan., 1821; May, 1821; 24th Nov., 1821; June, 

1 $25 ; 22ml Jan., 1830 ; 30th July, 1830;*29th Oct., 1831; 17th June, 
1833; 1st Nov., 1834. » 

Circulars from the War-Office, No. 737, 19tli Jan., 1833 ; 751, 16th July, 
1833 ; 752, 25th July, 1833 ; 758, 30th Oct., 1833. 

Circulars from the Horse-Guards, marked Recruiting Department, 20tli 
July, 1833; 10th May, 1834. 

The paragraphs under the head of “ Hospitals/’ in the explanatory in- 
structions to paymasters and others, War- Office, 20th Nov., 1830, — viz. from 
270 to 294 inclusive ; and, 

Memorandum of Instruction relative to the Accounts of Hospital Expen- 
diture, War-Office, 21st May, 1833. 

The Forts of Jersey . 

Mr. Editor, — I take the liberty of requesting you 4 to give a place in your 
next publication to a few remarks which can nowhere be so well brought 
before the public as in jour widely-diffused publication. I allude to a work 
Palely, or at least not very long ago, published, entitled “ The Channel 
Islands, 1 ' by II. D. Inglis. As I believe the author is since dead, I will 
tread lightly on his ashes, well remembering the proverb “ De mortuis," • 
&o. Th^autlior .professes in the commencement of his work to have gone 
to those Islahds # for the purpose of collecting materials for a volume which 
lie yyylistly considered a desideratum at the present time, though I do 
not see with what justice he asserts such extreme ignorance with regard to 
’ them to pervade the public. I presume, as an integral part of the 
dfith since the conquest, they arc sufficiently well known to all who nave 
an interest in seeking for information with respect to them. However, to 
come to flic point, — he commences Ins strictures in almost the first page by 
animadverting in rather severe terms bn ^Jie extravagance of Fort Regent 
at Jersey. Although, in his own words, he is “ no judge of fortresses,” ho 
proceeds to criticise the one in question, and asserts that although lie has 
no means of access to the data which might give Jrim information, he has 
reason to know that it cost the country nearly a million! Now, Mr. 
■Editor, I hare not only access to the data, in question, but I have in my 
possession all the plans, sections, and elevations, and I have likewise all the 
estimates or the work, with 'the sums each part of it cost, and I assert that 
it cost iHv* only three hundred thousand poi/hds, which is not the 

third part of a million. I was present during vhe building of the work from 
1806 to 1814, and helped to lay the foundation-stone with Sir George Don 
and General Ilumfrey, the commanding engineer. * 

The author next says, ** it will only contain between four and five hundred • 
men % which are not sufficient for the defence/’ In the first place, it will easily 
contain upwards of a thousand men , besides ammunition and stores ; and in 
•the next place, 200 men are enough to hold it against the devil himself if 
be chose to attack it. There .is only one small front which can be ap- 
proached at dll , and that is % seen in reverse by a work on the south hill , 
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which was cut down for the purpose, and forms part of the plan. If the 
latter work has not been completed, that is no fault of the design. It is 
probable that it has never been finished,, owing to the peace taking place. 
The south hill is equally difficult of approach, and tney hang together' in 
fact — although, jvhen the south hill is taken, the chief difficulty still 
rcmain^Jo be overcome. Witness Antwerp and its citadel, though got a 
fourth as strong. 'V. 

The author next says, “ in the opinion of many it would have been 
better placed at Noirmont Point/’ five miles off. He might as well say it 
would be better placed in the Isle of Man* Or on the Grampian hills, for I 
presume it needs no argument to prove*that a citadel to defend the landing , 
the approaches to the town and harbour , and, in fact, to hold the key of the 
island, should not be in an isolated spot where a couple of companies might 
hold the garrison invested , whilst the remainder of a small force should 
oppose the suecoijrs arriving from England. Elizabeth Castle is combtned 
in the plan of defence, and with Fort Regent completely commands the 
whole bay, and hinders an enemy's ship from entering it. There is also a 
strong tower at Noirmont Point, to cross its fire with Elizabeth Castle. 

In fact, Mr. Editor, I need not digress further m defence of a work Which _ 
is strong enough to defend itself against its enemies be they who they may." 
The author in question is not much more particular in bis remarks on mil 
subjects. He says, for instance, the island lior*es are all descended from the 
Cossacks who were there in 1 800 ! I believe the same breed of horses has 
existed from time immemorial, and that they are not indebted to a few 
hundred Cossacks, who happened to be quartered there for a few months, for 
their breed of cattle. It is generally difficult enough to induce peasants to 
accept of innovations, especially from foreigners. I fear the author has 
found a mares nest ifi seeking for horses. 44 Many people/’ says Sanclio, 
“ go out for wool and come home shorn and again, 44 You should not 
look for mushrooms in the Bay of Biscay.” He says the breed of cattle is 
degenerating by breeding tft and in. I presume he does not call breeding 
jn and in adhering to one breed. He may us well say the Suffolk or Lan- 
cashire cattle are bred in and in. However, we will lea\e the rest to the 
public ; I only wish to show how the spirit of book-making can induce peo- 
ple to put down, d tort f't d travers , anything they get on hearsay. 

I am not aware whether the work in question has been reviewed ; .at all 
events it is not likely that the reviewers should have noticed thoracis to 
wh ich I allude. In conclusion, Mr. Editor, I must apologize for trospassing 
solong on jour time, but justice and impartiality require that such heller - 
skelter censors should not vent their criticisms on what they do not under- 
stand. 

I am, Sir, your^pbedient humble servant, 

A Friend to Truth. 

London, 6th June, 1835. 

P.S. — I may perhaps 'trouble yoii with a few remarks on that chefdceuvre 
of modern science, so little understood by the mayy who visit it, Ehren- 
breitstein. 1 4 

Reduction of Lieutenants on the return of Regiments fT5Ht India. 

Mr. Editor, — There is nothing which is more unjust, or presses harder 
on an officer, than the reducing the 'number of Lieutenants on the return of 
a regiment from the East Indies. 

• Py the arrival of a regiment in India the lieutenants arc augmented to 
twenty-three, on the return of that regiment to England only thirteen are 
kept on the establishment ; the remainder are placed on half-pay, and per- 
haps are again brought on full-pay of a .regiment in India. Thus, after 
serving six or seven years as lieutenant in a tropical climate, you fipd your- 
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self by no act of you r own, but by an arbitrary order, placed on halfway; and 
ensigns, who had not even entered the regiment when you hacl obtained your 
jfeutenoncy, running up the list while you are kicking your heels on half- 
pay-* Surely some alteration is requisite, for taking it in the best vicwdt is 
a hard ease; even if you get appointed to another regiment immediately, 
yqjn have the fees of commission, band, and mess, to pay to tlyanew regi- 
ment, to say nothing of changing your uniform. In almost every Gazette 
you see Lieutenant the Honourable So-and-so, of four or years service, 
to be un unattached Captain by purchase ; while the just claims of others 
are not even considered. * • 

May, 1835. * I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Sufferer. 


• Fusil in Reply to Hasta on Arms. 

Mr. Editor, — I did not intend to trouble you witt a recurrence to a 
former subject, but I really cannot, in courtesy, allow Hasta' s last letter to 
puss unnoticed. Hasta makes me the uncompromising advocate of the 
rapier* for all Cavalry : it is an honour I must beg leave to decline. My 
first mention of the subject was in a note appended to an article of mine 
sent to \ ou last year; in which note I stated, that the French Cuirassiers 
and Heavy Cavalry were being armed with very long swords for giving 
point, and' that we should not neglect the hint. I never, for an instant, 
contemplated arming light cavalry with rapiers. With heavy cavalry, who 
ride in compact bodies, particularly Cuirassiers, a long thrusting sword 
comes nearest to the lance in execution, withoilt being so cumbersome to the 
man, or fatiguing to the horse. 

When I tell Hasta that I am in country quarters, where a library is not 
available, I am certain he will excuse my inability to give him page and 
. line in proof of the Great Frederic's partiality^for the rapier*. 

With regard to Hasta s assertion, that the “ 15th Hussars have slain or 
wounded, more adversaries than any two battalions of infantry in his Ma- 
je>t)’s service, " 1 can only sav, that with ail due deference to that gallant* 
corps, Lam \ ery incredulous as to the fact; and am inclined to think the 
rest of the Br/tish Army are equally incredulous— -although, while British 
vgk m r’is remembered, Emsdorff, Villiers en Couelie, and Saliagun cannot 
be forgotten. 

That resolute infantry can breast the shock of a home charge of cavjJjry^ 
‘Tins often been proved. The 52nd at Waterloo formed four deep* prepa- 
ratory Jo going into square : the French cavalry were coming down close. 
The Duke of Wellington, who was in rear of the 52nd, called out,* 1 Remain 
as )ou are, Fifty- Second, and you wiirbci^theni !” they did so, and verified his 
words. The 28th were charged on three sides of their square by Lancers 
and Cuirassiers ; the cavalry were defeated. In Egypt the French infantry 
laughed to scorn the mad and impotent charge* of the Mameluke cavalry, 
ubo were not the worst of their kind. 

I am sevry my musket does not meet uitk Hasta’s approbation ; that my 
• barrel is ^ot longer than the projectile lbrce requires, is proved by the Greek 
firelock, so very long, witli so small a bore: it throws much farther than the 
FrenW oi English musket, and with greater precision. Poachers shorten 
their guns for the purpose o.f concealment, as they snoot pheasants at night 
on their roost ; and deer, by coming on their lair ; — a long shot is unneces- 
sary. 4 s a fowitng-piece is used for pleasure, it is probable utility gives 
place in no small degreo to convenience. Duck-guns, carried in a boat for - 
water-fowl shooting, are long , to throw far and strong . Surely. Hafcta 


* Sir Walter Scott, who might bo supposed to bo partial to a national weapon, 
‘speaks of the inefficiency in a mM6e of the dl ay more, and the superiority of the rapier 
over it . — Vide W a verity, Abbqf, &c. 
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would not make the stock heavy on the probability of using it as a battering- 
ram. In the Peninsula our men found the most effectual method of opening 
a door was, to put the muzzle to the key-hoje, and blow the lock off. I wa$s 
not .aware that my bayonet was similar to that invented by Tippoo SaiJ> fot 
the use of his guard ; I certainly think, that being light it will be less cum- 
berous aiyl equally effective, as the increased length of my musket com- 
pensates fo? the shortness of the bayonet. 

There are several objections to Hastajp proposal of fighting three deep. ^ 
What use can the third rauk be in a charge ? with our small army it makes 
us more likely to be outflanked, and British soldiers do not require the third 
rank to keep them to “ the tug of war.” * A short musket, like that admired 
by Hasto, would, when fired by the third rank, be dangerous to the front 
rank, without they knelt, which is too fatiguing a posture to continue in, 
except for a very short time ; peshaps he would like the third rank to load 
for the others, like the French, than which there cannot be a more unsteady, 
uncertain plan ; besides, three deep causes more casualties in a regiment in 
line, when under the fire of artillery, or of heavy and dose musketry. 

I cannot conclude without acknowledging the last paragraph of Hasta's 
letter : his explanation is as cordially received as it is freely given ; -and I 
feel confident but one sentiment stimulates us both : namely, a hearty and 
zealous wish for the good of his Majesty 's service. 

Hoping you will excuse this epistle, and find a place for it in your useful 
and interesting periodical, 

June 13, 1835. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Fusil. 


%* With reference to an article which appeared in our May Number, p on 
“ A New Machine for Gun-exercise in the Navy," it appears that the wooden 
gun with the musket-baffcel in the centre had been used by Capt. Maitland 
in the Heron in 1829, and that it was not adopted by Lieut. Wakefield till 
September, 1830. 


NOTICES TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

r- 

Th k “ disputed point," referred to us by the party at Manchester, shall 
1 l JJT'f frpiied to with all the accuracy in our power; hut, to do this satisfur-- 
toiily, we must consult an authority to which we have not, at this moment 
an opportunity of access. 


We shall be happy to hear, “ in continuation,’ 5 from our merry friend 
the 44 Mid.” 

V « 

“ A Friend] to Truth”' will pud that his vindication came safe to hand. 
With respect to the other subject to which he directs our attention, we beg 
*'to say that the work in question is not unknown to us, and we should bo 
/ happy to hear further from our correspondent, as he kindly proposes** 


The observations of I. A. W. have;- as he will perceive, been anticipated % 
by some practical memoranda on the same topic in our present Number. % 
As tliC' subject, however, is of great interest and importance, though already 
discussed in nearly all its bearings, we shall reserve 1 . A. W. s MS. for any 
opportunity which may present itself of using it. 0 
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OR, 

NAVAL AND MILITARY REGISTER. 

• • 


AFFAIRS AT HOME AND ABROAD* 

* 0 

A bill, under the specious title of Municipal Reform, to which, on 
principle, no objection lias been offered, but which, in its details, is 
clearly cant for the more effectual perpetuation of Whig-Radical mis- 
.rule in these realms, is now being forced through the House of 
Commons In the provisions already passed of thiuarbitrary measure, 
the franchises of freemen and the rights of property are cavalierly 
violated for the gratification of party spleen, and the benefit of party 
ambition. 


At the close of the election for Staffordshire, terminating in the 
return of the Conservative candidate, Sir Francis Goodricke, the beaten 
party got up a riot, with the double purpose of intimidation, and of 
throw ing the odium of its suppression on their opponents. So audacious 
and violent was the conduct of the mob, ccgnposed as it was of a class 
locally distinguished for brutality, that, after great forbearance, it 
became necessary that the Riot Act should be read and military aid bo 
willed in by the Magistrates. A troop of the King's Dragoon Guards, 

( commanded by Captain Manning, having been directed to clear the 
Uriel*, and disperse the mob, performed this duty, under the fiercest 
opposition and the grossest insults, with a degree of temper, discipline, 
and firmness unsurpassed even in the teeming records of the exemplaf/ 
conduct <*f ouY troops under parallel circumstances. The opportunity, 
however, of ^calumniating the latter and raising an outcry in be- 
ffiitMf *Vnob government was not to be lost by the enlightened and 
licciuc-loving agitators of Wolverhampton ; and the result lias beciyni^ 
* "im obligation, conducted by an eminent public functionary, Sir Frederick 
Roe, t hief Magistrate of Row-street, the tendency ol which, despite the 
animus and object of those who dictated the inquiry, is to confirm, in a 
remarkable manner, the previous statements and impressions as to the 
admirable behaviour of the dragoons employed. It is impossible to 
speak too highly of the coolness # and sound discretion displajed by 
Captain Manning in this try ing exigency, nor of the corresponding 
spirit in , which lie* was seconded by JLieutenant Brander, — whom we 

• regret find still a Lieutenant after twenty-one \ears passed in that 
;ranfc_—and the men of the 1st Dragoon Guards under his orders. 

* dn the* conduct, generally, of troops calleif *>ut in aid of the civil 
ia *"|)ower, we have repeatedly and recently offered opinions which it is not 
J necessary to repeat here. With rsgard to the late .order, that the fire 

' of troops so employed should be effective when opened under legal,, 
^authority, there can be no question both as to the humanity ,aiyl -ex- 
pediency of such a measure. The timely conviction, on the part of a 
riotous mob, that ball, not blank, cartridge*will be levelled at them in 
• right earnest, will prove in* the vist' majority of cases a bloodless pre- 
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ventivc, humanely contrasted with the remedial slaughter which vacil- 
lation and tampering with lawless multitudes invariably entail. Nor 
must it he lost sight of, that the lives and limbs of British soldiers aie 
not to be trifled with, simply because they are soldiers ; — being in the 
discharge of a public and invidious duty, they are, on the contrary, en- 
titled to mgher consideration than those who are outraging the Iu' r 
which the troops are present to maintain. 

The signal successes of Don Carles and his admirable Lieutenant, 
Zumalacarreguy, who, to the regret of every true soldiei, has been 
wounded before Bilboa, have at length compelled the craven Cliristinos 
to sue for foreign help, and to require the intervention of the other mem- 
bers of the Quadruple Alliance — an alliance as ominous to the free will 
of nations as any recorded in the archives of despotism. The appeal, as 
regards Great Britain, has been metr*by a paltry expedient, alike degrad- 
ing to the national character, and subversive of that lofty and patriotic 
principle by which the British Army has been guided to unparalleled 
triumphs. The suspension for two years of the restrictions imposed 
by the Foreign Enlistment Bill, in order that officers and men, on half- 
pay and pensions, may take up arms and play partizans in the cause of 
4i the Queen of Spain/' is the characteristic device by which the present 
Government shuffles off its responsibility, and devolves it on those whom 
they first impoverish by their parsimony, and then, taking advantage 
of their necessities, let out by the herd for the use of the turbulent and 
ungrateful foreigner. It is the first instance, we believe, in the annals 
of England in which her military service has been put up to public 
auction. 

# That an officer or soldier has a right to employ himself in the manner 
«most likely to improve his condition, without compromising' his obliga- 
tions to his own country, is admitted ; but other considerations w’ll sug- 
gest themselves to a scrupulous mind, tending material!) to modify the 
propriety of an appeal to such a resource as the adoption c ( . 
under a foreign power. War, in the abstract, cannot be advocated — as 
■"■a ?nn*V, unconnected with country, it cannot be justified — its ennobling 
and legitimate attributes are emanations of patriotism, and exist mainly 
in connexion with the cause and service of our Native Land — with the 
defence of our homes and institytiorfs. To engage oneself to slay any 
one , at the beck of any contracting Party, for a given reward, is an act 
differing but little in principle from the practice of those whom all would 
shrink from classing as soldiers ; add unless we assume the existence of 
some chivalrous impulse, hardly to be imparted by the tainted cause in 
question, is scarcely to be recon'ciled with the views and habits of mili- 
tary gentlemen, since the days of Hawkwood and Dugald Dalgfctty, and 
the mercenary condottieri they represent. r * 

There exist, unfortunately, other objections, hardly less important, and 
coming still more home to the bosoms of the parties concerned. From 
what funds, or by tvhat security are tile wages of this ungrateful service 
“to pe guaranteed ? The anti-Carlist crusade is of a double origin — con 
ceiveft By the grasping and oppressive spirit of “ Liberalism," it is, for 
the present, fed oy the bubble- broker of the Stock-exchange ; but 
the objects of both once achieved,* what reliance is to be placed on the 
proverbial ingratitude of 1 the one, or the coldblooded rapacity of the 
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^ other? As to the munificence of the most chaste and Christian Chris* 
tina— comrades,* eschew all thought of “ touching the Spanish,*— look 
; to the deluded followers of Pedro. 

There is yet another motive which may operate to deter gallant men 
from sacrificing themselves in a cause so stale and unprofitable. It may 
he extremely convenient to the persons now in power, that # some hun* 
i* dred items of the “ Dead Weight” should be knockfd on the head, 
thereby bequeathing each his “ pittance vile" to that u surplus" disposable 
for the fees of political retainers in the shape of commissioners, &c. 
And mark how coolly the Government washes its hands of all concern 
for the “ caterpillars " whom they thus cast off, to feed upon the laurels 
•jthey may gathel in the Basque mountains ; — they are warned in time, — 

• widows and families may take care of themselves — so tnay the husbands 
and fathers, — all that is wanted is, that they may*go and be killed for 
her most Catholic Majesty, in order that the casus foederis may, as far 
as the tools arc concerned, be met with the least possible expense of 
aught but — life. To the foreigner, however, there is no stint of sup- 
plies; and we cannot help remarking here upon the fact, that while 
“ arms and stores,” atad their consequent value in money, are sejuandered 
upon the restless and needy offscourings of Europe, the boon of a brevet 
promotion, value some ten or fifteen thousand pounds once in five years, 
should be withheld from the United Service. 

To minds so trained and constituted* as those of British Officers, 
theie will doubtless be much attraction in a particular cause: how 
stands the comparison between the competitors for the Spanish 
throne? — A licentious and intriguing woman exercises her influence 
over a doting and dying spouse to abrogate, by an act informally exe-* 
cuted, and all but absolute, the succession by law established, and 
exclude the lawful heirs in favour of her own female offspring. At^the 
death of Ferdinand she rules as Regent, and, abandoning herself to* 
pleasure, sljpts herself up with her paramour, while the country remains 
disorder. — In the meantime the excluded heir, Don Carlos, 
jirotchting against the innovation, wanders with his family an exile from 
that country of which, by birthright, he was entitled to be the lp^atrc^ 
and, after many and severe vicissitudes, persecutions, and domestic 
afflictions, endured with manly fortitude, ultimately succeeds, by a jour- 
ney partaking of the character of early romance, in placing himself 
at the head of a small hand of adherents, who boldly battled for their 
rights in their native mountains. Gathering strength and resources 
in the face of foes and difficulties all but irresistible, this little band, 
animated by the presence of a Prince who, schooled by adversity, 

* 6haicd«cvery privation with the meanest peasant in his ranks, and led 
, ' by a kero whose name will live in the admiration of posterity, swells 
? tOgF victorious and enthusiastic army, before which the superior forces 

of the voluptuous Regent are unable to stanch The latter whine, like -■ 

* lashed hounds, for help} and wc let slip tfie dogs of war— to aid the 

/ right ? — no — to crush it. HerdJ indeed, is a cause for which, in less . 
sophisticated times*, the swords of brave men might well have leaped 

* from their scabbards. • • 

But why do we interfere at all? Cannot Spain fight its own battles 
and choose its own sovereign without the dictation of that despotic and. 
Procrustes-like arbiter which cunning demagogues, who know whftt’s 
in a name? have styled M liberal ? M 
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Of the success of this expedition, in a military view, its crude com* „ 
position, and a due estimation of the character of the * Spaniards and 
the nature of their country and warfare, „forbid us to entertain any ' 
sanguine expectation* notwithstanding the high and acknowledged qua- 
lifications of its Commander, Colonel De Lacy Evans. We know enough 
from forme* experience of the dogged antipathies of that nation, to feel , 
assured that an irruption of foreigners, from whatever quarter, will rally 
the wavering in favour of the persecuted Prince, and rouse a strong and 
general feeling of opposition to his foreigm assailants. Did they ever, 
in fact, cordially co-operate with the British, even in that truly patriotic 
and glorious war, during which the British Army fought its own coun- 
try's battles in support of the very cause which a poition^fef its body are 
now invited to oppress? Unless the affair be decided by a covp de 
main— and how is that to be effected with an unorganized and helpless 
mass of men, without ciprit or any common bond but their necessities l 
—a winter in the Basque mountains will not, we think, improve the 
physique of the recruits, or the chances of success against a “daring, 
vigilant, and pervading enemy, exasperated 44 to the knife” against the 
invading. stranger. “ What do you think will be the chief want of the 
expedition?” was a question put to one of the most distinguished 
military critics of the day, — “ Hospitals’* was his ready reply. 

It is further our conviction that this practical intervention by England 
and France — for France also^wc learn, supplies her contingent on the 
“voluntary principle" — in the affairs of the Peninsula, will be op- 
posed by the Northern Powprs, and that there is a prospect of the 
affair leading to a general embrouillement . 

With regard to the class of soldiery likely to be enrolled in this 
undertaking, we are told that the present, like the Pedroite, eruption 
offers a convenient outlet for the voulaucc of our military refuse and 
other evil humours of our population. This may be true, but it is not 
for us, at least, to desert the advocacy of the humblest ptfrtior of our 
fellow* soldiers, for a consideration so cold-blooded and characteristic of 
the modern economist. ~ 

We h ave freely addressed the observations applying to our comrades 

a ‘Higher grade in a spirit of true and warm regard for their interests 
and honour; — some, no doubt, may differ from us — still they have, our 
frank opinions, coupled with an earnest recommendation to caution in a 
proceeding so momentous to them* 'Ives and so rife in factitious excite- 
ment. There is m the present day so prevalent a tone of Cant on 
almost every subject, and the most utter selfishness is so commonly 
masqued by a mockery of 'patriotism, that single-minded men find it 
difficult to discriminate the trutli amidst a pervading and public hypo- 
crisy. It is thus that persons of the most generous and honourably views 
are the most likely to yield to the seductions of 1 a mock philanthropy 
and a false glory. 9 * 

We shall not dwell here* upon the exaggerated surmises, though we 
think it due to the parties concerned to, notice these conjectures as pre- > 
valent, regarding ulterior and unconstitutional objects to which,* it Is 
apprehended, an irresponsible Force like that in question may l>e 
applied? *To us, we need not add, there appears no ground to justify 
such an apprehension ; still its very existence proves the light in which 
this Liberal Armament may be viewed* by the country, and appeals to 
the serious reflection of those who may be disposed to engage in it. 
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. As brother soldiers and fellow-countrymen, we trust that our unfa- 
, vourable augurjps of this Expedition may not be realized ; and we 
know that, wherever or however employed, the conduct in the field of 
those who may compose it will not disparage the military reputation of 
their country. 

The following is a copy ofrthe Proclamation alluded to in the fore- 
going:— 

At the Court of St. James's, the 1,0th day of June, 1835, present, the King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty in Council. 

Whcreaiuby an Act, passed in the 59th year of the reign of his late Majesty 
.King George III., entitled “ An Act to prevent the enlisting or engagement of his 
'Majesty's subjects to serve in foreign service?, and the fitting out or equipping in his 
Majesty’s dominions vessels for warlike purposes, without tys Majesty’s licence,’’ it 
was enacted and declared, that if any natural born subject of his Majesty, his heirs 
and successors, without the leave or licence of his Majesty, his heirs or successors, 
for that purpose first had and obtained under the sign manual of his Majesty, 
his heirs or successors, or signified by order in Council or by proclamation of his 
Majesty, his heirs or successors, and should take or accept, or agree to take or ac- 
cept, any military commission, Or should otherwise enter into the military service as 
a commissioned or non-commissioned officer, or should enlist, or enter himself to 
enlist, or should agree to enlist, or to enter himself to serve as a soldier, or be em- 
ployed or should seive in any warlike or military operation in the service of, or for, or 
under, or in aid of, any Foreign Prince, State, or Potentate, or of any person exer- 
cising, or assuming to exercise, the powers of Government in or over any foreign 
country, either as an officer or soldier, or in uny "other military capacity, or should, 
without such leave or licence as aforesaid, accept, or agiee to take or accept, any 
commission, warrant, or appointment as an officer, or should enlist or enter himself, 
or should agree to enlist or enter himself, to serve as a sailor or marine, or to be 
employed or engaged, or should serve, in and on board any ship or vessel of war, or 
iiuiml on board any slop or vessel used or fitted out, or equipped, or intended to be* 
used, for any warlike purpose, in the service of, or for, or under, or in aid of, any 
Foreign Power, Prince, State, or Potentate, or of any person exercising, or assuming 
to exercise, the powers of Government in or over any foreign country, or shduld, • 
wiibojit such leavu und licence as aforesaid, engage, contract, or agree to go, or 
should go, to/ any foreign state or country, or to auy place beyond the seas, with an 
jnte rtt or in order to enlist or enter himself to serve, or with intent to serve, in any 
'"naiMS^r military operation whatever, whether by land or by sea, in the service of, 
or for, or under, or in aid of, any Foreign Prince, State, or Potentate, or any person 
exercising, or assuming k> exercise, the powers of Government in or over stay loreigfl** 
countiy, either as an officer or a soldier, or in any other .military capacity; or as 
an officer, or sailor, or marine in any such ship or vessel as aforesaid, although no 
enlisting money, or pay, or reward, ghould have been, or should be in any of the 
cubes aforesaid actually paid to or received by him, or by any person to or for his 
use and benefit, in any or either of such cases, every person so offending should be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and should be punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment, as in the said Act is mentioned* § 

llis Majesty, by und with the advice of his Privy Council, being desirous of cna- 
. bliug al] persons to engage in the military qnd naval service of her Majesty Isabella 
. the Secoud, Queen of Spain, is pleased to order, and it is hereby ordered, that from 
and after the 10th day dT this instant month of June, it shall be lawful for eiery 
pcw>u whomsoever to enter into the military or naval service of her said Majesty, 
as a commissioned or non-commissioned officer, as a prhate soldier, sailor, or marine, 
or to serve her said Majesty in any military, warlike, or other ojierations either by 
land or l>y sea, and for that purpose ^to go to any place or places beyond the seas, 
and to accept any commission, warrant, or other appointment from or under her 
said Majesty, and to Enlist and enter himself in such service, and to accept* auy 
money, pay, or toward for the same. • • ^ 

Provided always, that the liceuce and permission hereby given shall be in force 
only for the term of two years from the said 18th day of June instant, unless by 
Order in Council, made in mapner afi*e§ aid, such period should be further extended. 

* Wk. L. Bathurst. 
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lVe have great pleasure in giving publicity to the following ; and, in 
the laudable spirit of the French Government, strongly recommend the 
object here contemplated to the attention or British mariners and others 
whose opportunities may bring them within the scope of this announce- 
ment : — Q 0 

Paris, June 10, 183'). 

Sir, — In an ai^iele on Northern Discovery inserted in a recent Number 
of the U.S. Journal, you have drawn the attention of the friends of humanit) 
and of science to the fate of M. do Blossevillet and the crow of the Fiench 
corvette, La Lilloi&e, sent in 1833 into the* Greenland Seas, and respecting 
whom nothing has been heard since August of that year. 

The interest which your article has excited in this country has been great, 
as you may see by tlie Debates in the French Chamber of Deputies of last 
week, and the eloquent appeal then made by the celebrated M. Arago to 
the sympathies of the Government in behalf of that meritorious officer, and 
which have led the Minister of Marine to offer a considerable reward to the 
persons who may discover the Lilloise and her crew, or furnish any precise 
information respecting them. 

I enclose you a copy of the 'ministerial decision, as it appeared m this 
day’s Momteur, and I am sure you will not only insert it in jour excellent 
Journal, but gi\c it in ever) other respect the greatest possible publicity. 

M. de Blossevillo, when last seen, in August, l M3, was then steering 
towards the icebound coast of Greenland, and upon which it is probable tin* 
Lilloisc w as wrecked ; if so, the possibilities are, that the crew may lia\e 
gamed the coast of that part of*the American Continent over the ice, as has 
more than once occurred in the case of the wreck of whalers on the same coast. 

As an assurance of the liberality of the French Government, I nrav be 
allowed to state, that the person who may discover ail) trace of the Lilloise 
tor her ctcw will be handsomely rewarded : and mat cite the parallel case 
of C’apt. Dillon's discover) of the wreck of La Perouse’s ship in 18‘Jfi, that 
officer having had an annuity of 4000 francs fixed ui>on linn for his life, and 
h&vmg further received the cross of the Legion of Honour. 

I am, Sir, )our verv obedient Servant, - 
A Friend to Scienc y . 

RAPPORT AU HOI. „ ^ r 

“ Sire,— Le Roi snit ciuo, dcpuis le mois d’Avril, W33, ll n’est parveuu 
neuvelle dclu Lilloise, cjui, sous le comiiiandigucnt do M. do Blossc- 
ville, Lt. de Vaisseau, ctait employee dans unc imssum*sur les cutes d’Lslunde 
fit du Greenland. 

“ Pour ajoutcr aux moyens employ tsju^qu’ a ce jour A la recherche de ce 
hatiment ct de son equipage, votro rif&jcste etant dans 1 intention d’y mtc- 
resser les nianns Franeais ct ctrnngers qui fri'quentent ces parages, j’ai 
l’honncur de lui proposer do decider : 

II 1° Qu'une somme de eem mille francs sera allouie aux marins Fram;ais 
ou etrangers qui rameneraient dans leur patne tout ou pa.rtie de fetat major 
et de Vcquipage de la Lilloise. 

41 ii° Qu’une recompense picuniairc proportionnfo fimportance Ju ser- 
vice rendu sera accordce A.ccux qui, les premiers, pourront donner de taurs 
nouvelles certamcs, oil procurer a la France la restitution des Jiapiers et 
effets quelconques ay ant apjlartenu A. cettc expedition. 

“ Je suis, avee le plus prpfond respect, Sire, .. 

“ De Votre &c. * 

. “ L'Amiral Pair de France, Ministre de la Marine et des Colonics, 

* “ Signd : Dupkrrh*. 

Approuve : c 

, “Signe : Louis Philippe, de Par lo Roi, 

M L’Amiral Pair de France, Ministre de la Marine et des Colonies, 

. 4 ‘<Signd: Duperur'.” 
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^ HALF-YEARLY EXAMINATION AT ADDISCOMBE." 

• 

TrtE half-yearly examination at Addiscombe took place on Frida}', the 
12th of June, before a large deputation of the Directors of the Honourable 
the Fast India Company, headed by the Chairman, William Stall toy Clarke, 
Esq., and the Deputy-Chairman. Major James Revolt Ctynoc : and it is 
s truly gratifying to see the great interest which is felt for this important 
institution by this influential bedy, the members of which have nearly all 
filled important offices in India! , 

Amongst the distinguished guests who were present were II is Grace the 
Duke of 'Wrilington ; General Sir Hussey Vivian, Master-General of the 
<>|rd nance ; Right Hon. Sir John Cam Hothouse, President of the Board of 
Control; Sir James Graham, Bart. ; General O'llalloran, Colonels Pasley, 
Fox, Colville, Bellasis, Drummond, Macleod, Wilson? Williamson, Hay ; 
Major (Jordon, Dr. O. Gregory, and a great number of spectators, whose 
scientific and military qualifications rendered them critical judges of the 
proceedings of the day. 

The business of the day began by receiving the Chairman and deputation 
(#f the Directors with the usual salute, and about 12 o’clock the Cadets were 
nnrthed into the Exann nation- 1 Fall. The 1st class, consisting of thirty-six 
Cadets, occupied the centre of the room, and were successively called upon 
hj Colonel Sir Alexander Dickson (the Public Examiner and Inspector) 
to demonstrate subjects selected by him in Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration 
of Planes and Solids, Plane Trigonometry, ’Conic Sections, Mechanics, 
Statics, Dummies, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, the Doctrine of 
Fluxions, of Maxima and Minima, Spherical Trigonometry, &c. 

In this interesting examination we were gratified by many able solutions 
of difficult and important problems, especially^by Cadets Rees, Kaye, Green, 
T>tler, and Strachov. 

After Hie Mathematical Examination was completed, Ilis Grace’ the Dulje, 
of Wellington withdrew- not, however, without addressing a few words to 
the yfliTiqjmen* before him, which he did with his usual energy and power, 
impressing upihi them the necessity of industry and conduct to enable them 
to their employers, to the public interests, and to themselves — 
that llis Majcst), or his deputies might give commissions; but that to 
. fttmmands zealous devotion to their profession and its duties were alSfeo- ,r 
lutcly necessary ; and that, without these, nothing eminent, nothing useful 
can be*cxpeeted. And it is hoped that tins advice from the leader of the 
British Arm}, and from him who. has attained to the highest military 
renown, as to the immense value of resistant industry, will operate bene- 
ficially upon all who heard it, and show them that in quitting this institution 
they have only been put into the possession of tools, the use of which is 
alone to be perfected by future indusiry and experience. 

. The Examination* in the Hindustan eg then followed, conducted by Sir 
Charles tVilkins, the Examiner in this department ; in which the pupils 

g M *'Jiisplayei how much paftis had been bestowed upon them, and how well 
/qualified ttyey are to enter upon the colloquial languages of India. 

_j> In the exhibition of the Drawings the landscape department maintained 
usual eminence; displaying respectively the rising artists guided by the 
nd and taste of a Fielding and a AYells. Some of these pieces were ex- , 
jdingly rich in taste', in tone, and in colouring. The Military Drawing 
id Surveying Department was loaded with plans of the surrounding 'coun- 
try and of fields ol stirring interest, especially those from Sucliet s Memoirs 
and fine Atlas of Operations in Catalonia, Aragon, and Valcntia. A Plan 
*of St. Helena, (from the beautiful model of. the island in the Model-Room 
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at this Institution,) executed hy Cadet Roes, deservedly drew general attciv 
tion, from its finished and elaborate work. 

The Examination in Fortification then followed, conducted by Sir Alex- 
ander Dickson. The Cadets illustrated their answers to such questions as 
were putty* them, by referring to large drawings of plans and sections of the 
various systems and of field-works ; their answers were very good, and showed 
an intimate acquaintance with the subject. The drawings in this depart- 
ment were much admired: that of Alessqnd,ria, (Napoleon’s great Italian 
depCt,) executed by Gentleman Cadet Rees,' with the masterly improvement 
that Chasseloup-de-Laubat completed in 1810, deservedly attracted atten- 
tion ; and we do not hesitate to pronounce it to be a most pep£?:l specimen 
of Plan-Drawing, more especially the complicated sections and elevations, 
which are rendered quite clear in this drawing. 

An attack on th6 Modern System, by Cadet Colin Jackson ; on Cormon- 
taigne’s System by Cadet Maurice Tytlcr, (which latter, by the way, is also 
a plan of the model at the Royal Military College at Sandhurst, bating the 
enfilading battery on the 2nd parallel ;) an attack on a system of Advanced 
Lunettes by Cadet Kayo; also the attack of the Citadel of Antwerp, bv the 
same Cadet, as well as a great number of beautifullv-exceuted drawings of 
the various systems of Mines, of Saps, of Field-works, and of Guns and 
Carriages. We were particularly pleased with an attack by Gentleman 
Cadet Broadfoot on the fortress of New Brisac, the engineer and artillery 
details of which were annexed with great care, and extremely well arranged 
in tables, showing the daily .progress of the attack, the quantity and nature 
of the ordnance and ammunition used; the quantity of ground opened and 
revetted by gabions, fascines, &c. (which we also noticed in the attacks on 
the Modern system on Cormontoigno's, on the Advanced Lunettes.) To 
thi* attack on New Brisac was attached u Memoir on the passage of wet 
ditches, which shows how mu li wc need some experimental information on 
this delicate operation in sieges ; and to this subject, which we hope to mtro- 
t ddee next month in the terms of Cadet Broadfoot, we beg to draw 'attention, 
til at some more decided and tangible information may be laid down for the 
instruction of pupils than is contained in any treatise on Fortification, cither 
in French or English. 

At the conclusion of the examination, elegant and appropriate prizes were 
’ issued to the most advanced and best conducted, on the recommendation of 
Sir Alexander Dickson, and Colonel Stanncrs, C.B., the Lieut.-Governor; 
after which, the Honourable Chairman addressed the Cadets m an impres- 
sive, complimentary, and aiFectionator manner, when they broke oil' and 
formed for parade ; the com pan yHh arched round in slow and quick time, 
saluted, performed the gun, firelock, and sword drill, after which they were 
dismissed, and the seventy or eighty guests present partook of the elegant 
collation provided by the ffonourable Company. 

The thirty- six Cadets who were examined were posted as follows : — 

William Rees, and James Broadfoot, to the Engineers. , 

Edward Kaye, and Charles Green, to the Artillery. 1 

Maurice Tytlcr, IJcjiVy Herbert, Henry Straehey, Andrev Aitenison, 
Colm Larkins, Edward Hicks, John Brooke, Sylhcrland Orr, Henry James- 1 
John lnglis, William Larkins, Thomas Oakes, William Evans, RobqvtT* 
Franklin, Charles* Gordon, William c Forrest, Henry Stein, George 
konzie, Gamaliel Fitzmaurice, William Lukin, Fletcher Shuttleworth, Arch* 
bdd t Campbell, William Hillersdon, John Iloare, Ambrose Saunders \ 
Alexander Caulfield, Robert Lane, George Baillio, William Lye, Stephen 
Beaufort, William Devcreui, and John Fluukctt, to the Infantry. 
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Wc have been favoured with the following official returns, winch 
serve to illustrate our calculations on the Mortality of the British Army. 

• # * 

* Df aiiis in the Army serving in the Windward and Leeward Inlands, i 
fiom Jaimai), 1791), to January 180G 
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ANNALS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. • 


Pnncipal Sta(T at 
llend-Qaarteis 


Puucipnl Ciraimmdeib in-Clnef and flcnernors abroad. 


W ar « ith 
Franco and 
Russia, Hol- 
land Piusbia, 
Deuniaik 
Tusc.im , 
Naples, At. 


Secret ji \ at-W.u, 
Genual Sn James 
Pullout >, Bart 
Capt mi General nnd 
t ommnudei m C'hul. 
II. R 11 the Duke of 
Yoik. Iv (■ and K B 
Vdjut. Genenl, M.i|oi 
General II iny Cal 

Mill. 

Dcpul\ Adj (it noi il 
Bugadter Gem ial 
j II in iAt 
| Quaittim -Geneial, 

I teuton mt Gemini 
U Brow nu„v 
Deputy Qn irleiiPustei 
(■eueiil V if 01 (>ti) 
lion A Hope 
M i"lex (.mei il oi the 
Oulu nut I lent (nn 
the 1 ul ol Cli ith mi, 
K (t 

T n utomnl Gt neial ol 
the Oidnime Gen 
Sir Thomas Inffse, 
lvB 


Meditenaueiin *— Lieut.-Gen. Sir J Stnait, K B. (Sicily ") 
t a,, >i» ,, 1 Lieut. Gen Sir Hew Dahy tuple, to 8th Aug. 

our i < i j Mhjor Geneial James Drummond 
Malta— Mai l General H Oakes. 

Bntish North AtneKfa {—General Sn J n. Craig, K.B 
No> i Siotni— 1 1 Gen. Su G Prewwt.Bart , from 14tli Jan 
Jamait a and \ Lieutenant Gcuetul \ illettes, 
t uraeoa J Majoi Geneial Carmichael. 


\\,»wi 1 mi ikw (, eneial Henry Bom > ei, ttflffti June/ 
est I ntlios - -J , <IcnU , iant G{ f ueiill G Beckwith. ft 

Jleimfid i— Bii.iulier General Hodgson 

M uleiia -Majoi Giumul lion R. Meade 

Cape ol Good Hope— Lieut -General Hou 11 G. l»iey . 

{ I icut -Geueial* <n lieu Daliyinple, Bui , Su H 
Biurml K B Su T F Cradock. K B (Luhon), 
< 1 . loliu Moon Iv B ,Su AitliurW ellesley.K B 
M ijoi Gem ials Hill, iciguson, Spenooi 
Hniruliei Ucneials Austiuther, Kune, ISowos, 
NiJilmgiU, ( i uifuid Atkland. | 

last ludn s -Lu u tenant Geneial Geo Ilewett. | 

( t yltiu— Lienten mt (.t acral Hou T. Mankind, 
lxjtdition t> Swdin — Lu uti naut Gt neial Sir John 
I Motiic, K H 

• Hit 1 1 ui iion ol (idn iltur e %< opted 
1 Ouh intludiug the two l ho ul is to a 1th lone, 1808, but 
I ^Lit ot No\a Stotmaud Newlouiiill mil hum 2oth June 


D1MRIBI HON AM) ( II\RGI OI 'fill VUMT VC CORDING 10 I’.STIM \I*Ls 
PK1 SI MLD 10 P VllLl VMI.N 1 


Land 1 ones, including* iiious ( outingi m u 
RtVinu uts in tin 1 mt Indus 
Tumps uud ( omp mu s ltn leriuitiue ditto 
1 tnhoiln d Milm i ... 

<1 ill ind (i tin sou- .... 

1 all P.h to Miperniinioi uy Oflneis . . 

Paid • Diputimuls .* . . . 

IUlt Pa\ . . 

In PtusioiKib of (lulsia and hdm.unlmm 
llospitils . . . .... 

Out Puiwiomis oi dnlo . ... 

"Widows Pensions . .... 

\ oluuUt i Coips , , 

rouviUoips . . , . . • 

Royal Mditu* College 

Ro\ d Mihma Asylum 

Allan am ei to Ri t mil Oflic mtine ( liapl uns 

Medif nits and Hospit il Lvpmstt . . . 

( omp issiouatt I 1 st . . . . . 

B uritk Dcpaitmeut (IiclamO ...» 

( i mini s m it Dep utmeut (Iiel.uid J 

^ Total . 

Doilut t iht Rtuiiucnls m tlie Dust liulieb . 


N uni lit »s 

| < JlL.it But uu. 


£ d 

2)0 S.U 

5,892,92 \2 9 1 

S84 

<m,5&> < 9 

>; 

27 . 281 12 9 

liH.JSi 

J, 3t>, 162 0 4 


fGI/HM 6 ft 

j 

iJ,2l,J 2 8 


189,(80 19 6 


. 209,750 0 0 


40 9f0 13 10 

, 

329,619 9 2 


40, IT* 10 6 

• 

6 >2,000 0 0 

2 J, 12.1 

,'9a,647 .1 2 

, 

M.W 17 0 

, , 

19,401 1) 3 

, , 

16,000 0 0 

1 

100,000 0 0 

.. 

1 1,500 0 0 


a. 

3G2.661 

ll,fi?2,T90 2 5 

30,884 

691,523 8 9 

331,777 

^,9-0,804 U 8 


10,912 1? 7 
46,871*. 8 6 
6,000 0 0 
611,417 0 « 
70 ‘'ll 3 10 


442,262 13 

J9i)S.’»i ; 


By subsequent Return's the (Titugcs were made out ab follow a . — 8 

• Vrm\ Uidinaiy .... C .... . £15.942*100 

• Ditto Lxtiuoi dinar is ......... 3,350,000 

Dt to- to mukt good excess of Lxtiaoidmanes bo\ und estimate of tbp bre- 
tcdmif’iear 147 , 179 *- 

419,439,179 

Ordnance *. 1 . „ . 3,713,000 


423 , 152,179 
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January 88. — Thanks of Pailiamenl toted to the Aim\ imploved in the attick of Copenhagen, 
C«tee Ann ils, 1807) 

Hbiuary 17 — Ihe castle of Scjlfci ui Calabua cv icuated by its Corammdant, Lieut Colonel 
G A I) Robertson, ana the tiuops unriei his comm and*. tUei being inv cgtt d by Ihe 1 rendfc General 
Regmcr s army dining seven weeks, ind butteicd for sixties hyfpuitun piu.es of heavy ord 
nance ** Mote judgment coolness, and intit pidity wtic never displayed on inv pension — Majoi 
Gepcral Sherbrooke s Dispatch 

April — Lu ut Gm ml Sir lohn Moore appointed to ll»» command ofiin irmvi of 11 000 men, 
with a due pioportion of ordnante, destuA*d to aid the King of Sweden n gainst his enemus 

Turn G — \ nt go tut ion entered into between Ins Map sty s Tsu\ il and Milit uy ( onim mdeis 
off thi port of ( adir, wulli deputies Appointed on the part of the Provision i 1 Government if the 
province ol And ilusi if The southern psuv mces ot Spain d» claim! against Fi into, and thi sp inish 
army btfou Gibraltar, leiutorced by thegicjtci put of the gurtsonoff euia, nmtinud uust 
U|| hurt# § 

f fulv — Campaign in the Ihn n\uhi || —On the 12th of this month M i|oi Gtncral Sir Aitlnn Wcl 
*leslej suit d fiom ( oik with Hoi tool il> »wt 9000 rfken, t onsis mg of tin Hi 9th d6th,93th 40tli, 
45th, GOth /1st 91nt to ir romp him s ot the 9»lli, ilh \r term llattahon, inrl .0th I lght Dngoons 
Hus univ hid bun issembled at C oik loi tin s ippistd inti ntiou ofpmcrtding to south Aimnci 
but the ilTinis of tlu Peninsula giving i new turn t > the politics ot Gk it ltritiiu ttcismnid its 
dt stmatiou to l>c chang'd, and in expedition wlnihhad previously ’•uledfoi Cadi/, iindi r M ijor 
Gimial Spi nm, was dirceted to ] mi Mi AithurM lUsl ) unless his eoip? should bt tngigid on 
* invest mu mote to the snuthw ud which it might bi of import inci not to abandon Iirigului 
Gi nei il Aiistruthu was also dispntcln 1 tic in 1 nglinrl with J000 men — si/ the 9th, 4 hi pirt of 
the 52nd mil tlu 9 thug men ts — to u mfoici Su Ailhm 

^ Up ust — 1 he British Arms dill i ked m Mondr go 11 ly on the 1st 2nd, ami 5r 1 of tins month, 
and was ft ined itiw divs ifti »w udsbv M ij u Giuti il 'spenm s illusion consist ngof thcGth 2 »th, 
32n 1 r 0ih HJn 1 11 id M ill ( ijs md utilluv wlii 1 incic istd the llutish font toupwiidsof 
1J0 0 nu n — 2th 1 hi limy loinnuuiul is much tow uiU I euia M ijoi Gun i il hei uson s 
ln,ud< md dir„ ulici (i ueial 1 mi Bjuiel d the luuu column 10th Ut idv meed l u n idcs 
urivnl in got 1 turn au 1 took up i position upon the ^hmitigcous heights wlueli mu round the 
tiwuofleui lltli —1) l lu mi lm 1\ joined its i i iniulmlimin ^ 12th — Gtijci il 1k m tidino 


• 11 tii ii of the kilhd md w ouudi d ol tin d tichment fiimiug tin British gurisr u ot th( castle 
tfSvIli lioni tli 4tlit) th 1 lli ol hi luu ii v 1HUS — Ro> il Artillnv 1 gniin i J it < d lhnn 
lui dm S eunnus w mu did 27'h rt„t 1st bittihun i rink md hli kilit I lli ink ml lilcx 
wound* 1. 59th n t , «i i uik md fill Kill d b i ink m<«iik w uni) d t»2n 1 i*gt,2 ink mil fill 
kill< 1 2 link md lilt u >un 11 lot il — l n mm i h iiiuk md lik killed, 1 I oiuhudm, 8gunims, 
.2 i ml i <1 fill w it li il • • 

| Oil Airi ing ill 4 loops wen inlulict d turn landing tin Butisli Gim ral was suhsr 
crihridtobi niiiht tU \ tlu unk md hi hi King ot s wdeu but li c uitim d to esi ip 1 1 Gi t * 
ti nU y r h bi ou.hi wisdttaimd I \ a giwd *s i Tolm Moon returned with th t\pt lilion f > 

■^Awefl unl» md op umv il m th Do m in order t mu f n tin tioopj t » pioceid to Pntsmouth, md 
wllfi u it w is \ -j vti * i l to Pint il 
i j^i.stllih ti m M ]i»r Gm i il ‘■‘pi mu 
§ frf r Tli Ii lioni I it ut GtueiilSu lit w Dtlmnpli 

| Alituihiimv multi the comm unit t tunu il lull it entcud Poiiugil on tin 19th of Noum 
b i IS 7 uul w > it ompmud bv i ilivisioi oi Sj intsh tioois under I u i ih i fll i ft J u 
uli n 1 1 I gun l ii iilii 1 Abianti tiinc it w is kmwn it 1 udmn tint tins la 1 1 pas ul tin 

ti nu i ml tin . m nil cmilisimwi tut th il] dot luuot n huiidin., i much oau tin 

mho |»it iblt mount mis of Heuiwistj sti/e upi n th ptisiu ol i lit Piiuee lti^i nt ol P itu^al 
1 lie I n in h nnn t til m i d to iihiiti 1 1 | ullj upon tin cijutil thill lx ing no Poi i n iu i luru 
to oppo i tli m m I th Pimu Uu, nt ililin ^ l< 1 lus jirsonilsif t\ on the m u ii pn i Ii if 
thi i m m\ l -Until to i propoulm i ot L id Mi ui n l i l tho 1 nglish Mini ti i it I is Con i md on 
thi 29th 1 N i in bet 111 Piitii^iusi Ik t I i v in th mil tinnl> on bon l 1 ft lli Tigns in 

\i w ol tlu I muli uni\ in imp 1 in Hi m n it a ol 1 l-bon A uiimlHi oi pu-ons ittulud to 

tlu touit w ii als n ini lou tioird tli Ih l^which pi iciidul uni l tonv i\ ot Sir *sj lru j Smith 
to t)u Hi i/ils Uu 1 n^lish Admit l! with his tliu letmst* gilluitia, h id piopos d t > 1 md the 
m mini aud in nines ot lus squ idu u md place I ishi u in istitcoid tiini b it tin Pi nut Regent 

. w is d« sirons to span the ell i ion oi hi aid in wh it t)< toiici m d wool 1 |iimc in itna\ uluig eonli t 
llu iit\t*ubji t of lunotwas to much a it pittion ol the beat of tlu Poilugiuae uma tutu 

* 1 1 uirt •ud to d sarm nn 1 duji md llu n murid i loibtddin^ it the - uni liim th use oi hr 
i r ma thiou^hout tlu eounti} pud ioi tin purpose ol protu tion m 1 >i killing ginu Nmt iiutoi 
tun^ti wrtklu swim hung it l ildisf i disobcd ( t re ot this 8|kr md m m\ lmjiisom linotlui 
pmtsol th*comitr> Ilusi orliois uuisuris md tin lapmc^hieh wisunuti ilh j ictis d, - 
induct cl the Poitu^uese t u<\olt,,\pd on the Iblh 1 1 Juue ldtu dies ittei th 1 uuclith t mu nil 
diml to tlu patnotsoft idi/ the ir ganison itO|oitowia oiei}xwtied mil mxU nison is A 

jdiMsion ot the bn. pth inn>, under Geutri# 1 msoii, \ Inch hil bcun tmpl ud in i | ditoij 

* i\ ii spin i« tuu il oidci to m urh to Oputt >. It* th< puiposc of cfiu lbng llu in uiittti n lulwi% 
itt u ki d on the m uch li\ rti jx is mtt > uid obluu il to t loss tlu I) mi i w it li t oiisuh i ildi loss Al 
tins cnticttl pmotl Git it But i n, whose object w as to j uunt m unit pt rid ut stall aiilgu people 
fiom tailing into tlu gi ispol Dunn ipaite elite mime d on sendiu m iim> It Poiliu d 

* 5j Whilst the l uglisli aim> v as tli is on its m nth the tiitma Jiaung ast it mu l ils stu ngth and 
objects, pier iri d to (hsputt its iidauwt on flit nil mglioffl whu h tin mu 0 h suit ui ot tlu country 
alhndc l Gentiils Liboitlt and lhomitn, suyi GOlU) nun look up a jostan at Vluiha/a md * 
Loieon, who was employed iu ra\ aging the Ah mtejo uaiu d ortitis to jom tin m aud accordingly, 
baaing tiusgad the Ingus at Abranles, hud icaehed I liomai, twenty units lo the castot Loiria, on 
the 1 1th at August 

.. 1 E 2 
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de Freire armed at Lama with a Portuguese aimv of GOOO infantry and fOO ea\ ulry* 13tli- — ' The 
arm) usumed its march towards Lisbon As the troops adv anted tow mils ( iheun.tlu hailing 
place for tin* night, it became evident that the enemy were at no great distant e Ihc troops having 
taken up then ground in front of the village Sir Arthur Wellnglej, at the head of the light troops, 
advanced to reconnoitre the French position It appealed tbit then mam bad) was hi fiont ot 
Alcobaso, twelvecapeles ftom Calverin and that the interval was foraged or rceonuoitmt by tlieir 
Itglit troops f 14th — The army quittid Ualvena and mauheil tow aids Alcobiru (twelve imlis 
from Calvena towaids I sbon) llio Commander ol therFnrces sosW fully pcisuaded that the 
enemv would dispute some of the difficult posses on the toad , he theiefore formed his troops ltito 
two distinct columns, nnd marc hid them bv lateral route a All fjic light infantry and ipaTtofthe 
Portuguese and Fnglisli civalr), forming together a stiqng advanced guird wuc ordiuil to In l 
their way as will witli caution as delcimiuatiou and at tin saint iinu piotcct that p lit < t tlio util 
toy which marched at the head of the two columns s ir Arthm and Ins staff mnidud i lront ot 
the leading column, but occasionally placid himself at tin head of a small pmty of light tumps an s 
cavalry to icoonnoitrc The army aimtd at Alcobaz i without uueting an enemv t 13th — Tin i 
army quitted Alcobaza and procaedcd towards f aid is, which town they entered without opposition 
Having marked out the gruiftul for the main body ot the, aim y to take up its position just hevond 
the town, the Commaudei in-Chief ordert d the light infantry under the comm uul ot M ijoi Gt uei il 
Spencer anil Bugadici Gtnei vl Tant, to coutiuuo advancing till tht> disorvirtcl il the emmv hi 1 
possession of a iortiess which was seen about two miles dn>t mt from the toad on tlu 1 u>l n suit 1 1 
Cildas A detachmc nt of four comp fcuies ot riflemen h i\in B ulv uict d too f ir, canu upwitl the* 
picqnets of the enemy at Obulos when this foit w \s situ ited, mil wire ( u the mst mt is*, ul 1 l \ i 
Buptnor foice The IbiUsh on this occ ision li vd one ollici r, '1 leut llnnbmv ) one rink uil tile 
killed one office l (G apt the lion II F Puhinham) tin link mid hi wonulid uul siv nln u 
rank and file missing Hut tin ditachmeut hue iilitl in duvuif, tin enemv li m tl i p t 
which was attacked by the riflemen* 16th— The army icmuucd hiltid vt C il his Hit t m 
mandei ot the Forces v noted the post wlme tin nth, companies hid bun itt tiled on ti pi 
ct ding dnv and found that th skirmish liul been un blimp uul will muntmud II i u 
noitred likewise the giound now in fiont >r him, ujion wlui h the eiie uv vi h ntlv intended to J ik 
his stand and 1 e found it to be extu mil) strong || 1 , th — 1 he anoy mov L l ii mi ( a \4m at i i 


The Portuguese Gener il now m ule the linn tson ible nqim.it ion th it tin ltnh-.li c minis*- ui t 
would supple his troops duung tin mirch mil eampai^n It w i» m v un tint Sir \tLh ir un n 1 
him th it the Butish had line! d as a ixilia tt * to tin 1 ortu n iu s» uul th it it was to » 11 \ in w tl iu„ 
to requite an irmv jnst 1 indwl tiom its slims supply n t only t owiio uni|UfulnTl iK th 

of the pative aimv w inch it had come to nsRi t Gimiulli in inhibit l 11)011 his d 1 ml aiulmt 
°®A> 1 refused to march, but ussoted h s purpotu ol st pirating turn the J n„hsh unit ss it Vv 1 < m 

• plied with It w us ot importance to Su Arthur to be iti imp until Iv son 1 l itu„u si lieu s ml 
he therefore .n quested that (»i nil il 1 mu would s 11 1 him JUUU 111(11 uv with ill li s < iv ihv m I 
nght troo) s and upon engaging to tee cl the in, hib 1 mu bt w is e ompli d w lth < ue 1 vl 1 1 u * 
self persisted in refusing to m uch 

.v + . A I'oitugueHi suspend to be a spy w is brought hi ( ut k 1 \1tl1111 Hr, „ nil w mo m i nt 
ill it '•ir Arthur thrt itened bun w ith ltnint di itt c\ec ution unless he redi c mt d lm ei initr**? 
an instant report ot whitever w is known 1 1 him lie thi u st it d th it the 1 nth un 1 1 (> ni 1 il 

^w,abonk,were in pobstssion of Aleo »u/a that t iy oceupn 1 alov tin Un 1 sin ill M< >n 1 
castle with the differ* nt sunoundiug hei^liU but hid no li < ps m tin vulhvs Ihi\ wi 1 111 4 

number iboutGOOO and exp ctid to bi joined by J 01*011 ml his divisii n lie 11 I hot 11 itun 
about forty miles on then life (link 1 hey Uul intended to muk t! is jni ti»n it I cm u 111 1 
tJemril Loibon, havmg ciosbtd the 1 igustiom tin A1 mltjo 1 ml it 11 h il lh m 11 wuh tint j mios 
on the lltli The sonic day Su Aithui lnl hiniai If e htnrd I tin 1 ihis mlicipition hid ins m 
degree confounded then pi ins , but Gem ial HiNou h ul bun 01 di red to make 1 unit h i 1 »sb tli 
country and thus to lull tu and unite w itli Laliordc it Akoba/i on the next tn uch i 1 is ml mi 1 
tion was ot impoitince 

v* ’ rn, y ei * t< ie< i town with colouis flvipg and bin Is pining amidst tl wchonm 
shouts of t no inhabitants The cm m; as leported by the spy hid tluir position »t Ale bin in 
the preredmg m p lit (the 13 (h) They bid mide 1 night mounoisuici of tie lluti h tio< p* it 
( ulvena, nnd upon then return hid retued to ( lldis or Obidoe a long snureh nc uu lo 1 isbon 
iney hiu, however m ule their reticat with so mueh pr« cipitition as to 1 < ive undistiub&l a 1 nl^e 
ovei a ravine, which the Bulish troops had to pass Had this bridge ben u destiove el it w/»uld li 11 « 
Sad^w Itlitoie 1 ^ mar< lo * t ^ ie ^ r,tl bh. I he enemy had also left behind them two wag B ou* ( 

* enemV^^DwpaUh ** 111 *** oocai * luue ^ so ^b by Ihc eigirness of tlic tioops in pursuit of tin 

|| Hie Marqncss of I ondonderry m I113 ’Narnlive ol the^Pminsulai Wm *.ays the pisiton m 
General JJelaboide had assumed reflccUd the hig) est eiedit upon the nulituy tile tils of tint 
° a * A i i °^ OW i U w? , tuIerabl y accurate description ol its locality may serve to prov t 1 hi* 

village s 01 1 aldas aud Kouea arc built north and south (rom each othci nt the opposite 1 \tr< nutie s 
or an Mnmense valley which opens out largely tow lids the wi st, nnd midway lietwiun them stands 1 
the little town ofObidos, with its sphndid aqueduct and its Mooiish castle Tlolica itself ciowns 1 
an eminonce, which again is flanked on the one h mil by a tango of hills, on the othei by ru m ged 
mountains— by the very mountains irnhtul which beml round to gud c in the vale oi bisin ol wh c h 
notice h is Just Wen taken Immediately in flunked it tlieie is a sandy plain not peih ips in tin 
stnrtest meaning of the teim woody, blit studded with low firs and other shiubs,and in ilsxar 
ate four or five pastes, which lead through the mountains This was the situation 111 whuli 
Piloborde saw lit to wo»t tlio approach oi the English army Hi# outposts, duven in Horn Obulos, 
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early hour tlii j morning, and was in order of battle at Obidos (eight miles from Caldas, and four 
from Rolitjn) bj se\r*» o'clock. The army was distributed into three columns: the right, consisting 
of 1200 Portuguese infantry and 50 Portuguese cavahy, was ordered to turn the enemy’s left, and 
to penetrate iuto tliojirountaiutj in hiR rear; the left, consisting of Major-Gencial Ferguson and 
lirigadici -General Howes’ brigades of infuntry, three companies of riflemen, and a brigadb or light 
artillery, and 20 British and 20 Portuguese cavalry, was ordered to turn the enemy’s right on the 
heights of Roliga, and also to watch the motions of Uuncrul hoi bod, who had gloved in tho night 
from Rio Major towards Alcoentrc; the centre column, consisting of Major-General Hill's, Briga- 
dier-General NiglitingaU's, Brigadier Gciy*ral t'raufurd's, and Brigadier-funeral Fane’s brigades*, 
400 Portuguese light infantry, the British and Portuguese cavalry, witli two brigades of nine and 
six-poundcis, was to attack the pogition ol' the enemy in front, 

[4To bo continued.] 


^tending now along the plain to the hills on Inilli sides of tho valley, ami his line was formed on 
tthe high giound in front of the village, so that botlthU flanks might rest, one upon the mountains, 
the other upon a steep eminence. Of his force it is not easy to speak with confidence, the writers 
of dillcrent nations lia\iug made different estimates of it ; but by Si^ Arthur Wellesley it was com- 
puted at 6000 men, and there is no reason to beliuve that his judgment was foiracd on mistaken 
grounds, lie this, however, ns it may, there it stood, presenting a bold front to its enemies, and 
cm oiiug the p.isses bv which, in ease of a reverse, its retreat might at any moment be made gopd, 
or a new position sei/od in the mountains. 

* ••With the exception of tho riflemen detached with Mu jor-Geueral Ferguson. 


ABSTRACT OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS CONNECTED 
WITH THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

[Continued from pa£e 134.] 

House of Commons, Wednesday, 13tli May. 

Maritime Officers, East India Company * Service. — Mr. Robinson moved that 
the petition, complaining of their exclusion from the compensation allowed by thy 
Company, should be referred to a Select Comnfittee. — Mr. Praed thought the House 
should be puiticulaily cautious of voting away the money of the native^ of Ind[a, who 
had no* representatives in that House. Whatever might be the decision of the pjjm- 
nntlee, he would bring the matter before the public. — Sir J. Ilobliouse was disposed 
•“4-^ Jus* lei tlfe decision of the Comt of Inquiry a very faulty one. lie would havo 
preferred to see a whole class included, upon an arrangement something like tlie 
«*hul4w; i % in another service. The Committee was appointed and the petition re- 
ferred to it.* 

Thursday, 14th May. • 

Case of Captain Robison , — Mr. M. O'Connell, being about to bring on his motion 
for if Select Committee to inquire into the conduct of General Darling, while Gover- 
nor of New South Wales, Sir G. Grey put it to the Honourable Member whether it 
would not be more proper that this monoii should be withdrawn. The matter had 
been made the subject of an indictment for libel, preferred by General Darling 
against Captain Robison. Captain llobison was iound guilty, and on the 20th of 
January was brought up for judgment. On healing affidavits read, the Attorney- 
General asked leave, on the part of General Darling, to answer them. The auswers 
had bean filed, and were before the Court of King’s Bench, to enable them to decide 
1 upon t^ie judgment' they ^should pronounce. — Mr. M. O'Connell would be happy to 
yield to the suggestions of the Honourable Gentleman, but this case had been five 
oAix years before the public. — Tho Chancellor of thb ^Exchequer proposed that the 
motion should stand over till^he 3rd of June, whiclv was ultimately agreed to. m 


# • • . % . 

* Members of the Committee. — Mr. Robinson, Sir J. Ilobhouse, Sir R. Pee], My. 

11. Gordon, Mr. Pined, Mr. C. Fergusson, Captain Alsager, Mr. S. Mackenzie, Mr. 
V. Smith, Mr.*C. Barclay, Mr. O’Connell, Sir G. Stricklund, Mr. Claf, Sir W. 
Geary, Mr. SeTg. T&lfourd, Colonel Evans, Lord Stanley, Mr. A. Chichester, Mr. 
Mackinuon, Mr- Parrott, Mr. G. F. Young, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Hume, Mr. Car- 
ruihers, Mr. Labouchere, Mi* S, Hertwrt, Mr, R, Steuari, Mr* Angerstein, Mr. 
Marjoribanks, 
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Friday, 15th May. 

Yeomanry. — Lord Ho wick proposed a pant of 109.558/. for maintaining the 
Yeomanry for the present year. — A discussion ensued, in the course of which Captain 
Peehell*' observed, that the Honourable Member for Birmingham having state?!, 
that in the yeomanry corps in the jiart of the county with which he was connected, 
a very strong spirit of partisanship prevailed; ho wus very desirous of informing 
the Committee, that this spirit had by no means extended itself into the county 
of Sussex. He dottbtcd not the truth of the* Honourable Member’s assertions, 
but he could not give a better proof of the total absence of such a feeling, when he 
stated the circumstance of a corps of jeomanry cav ah y r being commanded, in Sussex, 
by a Roman Catholic nobleman (Karl of Surrey) whose family were w<4iiM|pwn to 
be attached to liberal principles, for some of them had forfeited their estates, apd 
even their heads, for their attachment to the cause of the people. This* popularity 
the yeomanry in the county was sued), to ensure for him the approval of his*consti- 1 
tuents tor the vote he should give in favour of the Hon. Lord’s fllowick) motion* 
The sight of a soldier in*thc county was rare. The appearance of an elephant, or 
even an unicorn might be as lit lie expected, for with the exception of the guard to 
the palace at Biighton, a county of 120 miles in extent was left entirely to the pro- 
tection of the yeomanry. He could not help observing the smile from the lion. 
Member for Oldham, who even in this debate could not forego his usual remarks oil 
the Poor Law Bill, which on the other evening he made the vehicle of conveying a 
censure on the conduct of a noble Duke (Richmond; resident in Kusunc, whoso coil' 
stant attention to the interests of the agricultural labourers will jflways exonerate 
him from the charges so unjustifiably brought against him by the Hun. Member. 
The grant was ultimately carried by a large major it}’. 

Merchant Seamen s Hill. — Siy J. Graham, in moving the second reading, observed 
that, as several alterations had been, made in the Bill, it would he more convenient to 
read it pro fauna, und reserve the discussion for the third reading. 

Monday, 18th Maj, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in answer to a question from Mr. Ilume. said it 
was his intent ion without doluy to renew the Commission appointed under the Go- 
vernment of Earl Grey to impure into the possibility of amalgamating the civil and 
military departments of the Ordnance. 

Ordnance Estimates. — Colonel Leith Hay said that though the i eduction that had 
ibe&f effected in these Estimates was small, yet it was ns much as could be done with 
safety, and consistently with the efficiency of the public sen ice.- — The IIo;joirrX*»b> 
Member for Middlesex would be glad to hear that his recommendation of the removal 
of the depot in Toole} -street to the Tower had been acted upon, and uoul(^gg>i he^ 
completely effected. He had cndeavouicd so to alter the bairack arrangements in 
England, Ireland, and the Colonies, as to gne a fuither saving of expenditure. The 
vote required this year Tot the same services, and excluding the increase by 
the transfer of the commissariat, was 161.082/., the difference being in con- 
sequence of the increase in the price of forage which had taken place. — Aller a 
desultory conversation between Messrs. Iluiwe, Cobbett, Dr. Bowring, and other 
Members, various votes were agreed to. — the revolution for 68,203/. for the build- 
ing and repair of barrucks, exclusive of 53,855/. for the rent of canteens and sale of 
land, &c., Mr. Roebuck moved a reduction of fiOOU/. lie did so because it was the 
amount oi the estimate for the pi iposctl chaifcl for the soldiers in the Biidcage-walk. 
As trie} objected to let the soldiers continue to go to Whitehall, why not perform 
worship for them in Westminster Abbey? — Altera conversation in which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Shcil, ^ir T. Fremantle, Juli. War burton, $aid Dr. 
Buwriug took part, the umenduient was negatived without a division. 

Merchant Seamen* s Bill. — On the motion of Sir Jurats Graham thitt Bill <tas 
•* passed through a Committee. 0 ^Aftcr which Sir Jamej moved for returns from tho 
foreign Consuls of the seamen discharged abroad sintfftlie year 1830. 

$ Wednesday, 19th May, * ^ 

• Seamen 9 s Enlistment Bill. — Sir James Graham, in moving the second reading of 
this Bill^ssyd that he understood the Honourable Member tor Sheffield intended to 
reserve to another stage the objections he had to urge to the principle of it. — Mr. 
Wallace s.iid he qpuld never reconcile himself to the principle of the measure. — Mr. 
Buckiugliam said that when the liill came to he considered in Committee, he would 
move, as an amendment, that oil those parts giving to feovernment a, forcible power 
of enlistment be oxnjtred* — After a few words from Dk Bowring and Mr. G.' P. 
Young, the Bill was read a second time. 
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. Friday, 2 1st May. 

Mr. Roebuck inquired whether ^ny regulations had been made to prevent soldiers 
off duty carrying side-arms.— Lord Howick replied in the negative. 

Army Estimates Lord Howick moved that 98,6744 2*. Id. he granted to defray 

the chaise of General Staff Officers. — Mr. Hume complained of the amount of the 
estiipate, also of the great expense of the Guards and Household troopf. He regret- 
ted that the recommendation of the J^ailiamentary Committee had not been earned 
into effect. He next adverted to the patronage exercised by therein ial Command- 
ing-in-Chief, and regretted that Government should retain in office an individual 
whose influence was used in opposition to their measures and policy. — Lord Howick 
said there was decidedly every disposition on the part of Government to atttnd to the 
insjjructions qf the Committeo with reference to the Staff at head-quartet*. Ho 
r fretted that the Honourable Member should have made an attack upon the Noble 
Lord atthe head of the Army, — Sir Rufanc 4)onkin said he did not believe that the 
Noble Lord, up to the present moment, had ever prostituted his patronage to private 
ends, or ever used it to promote anv influence, except to the benefit of the public 
service. — Mr. Cobbett protested against the number of officers in the Army — Co- 
lonel Sibthorpe and Sir tt. Inglis defended the character of the General Commaud- 
iug-ip- Chief. — Mr. Finn hoped the Government would requite that all persons in 
any way officially connected with them should he in unison with them. — Captain 
Parry recommended that officer* on half-pay should, as vacancies occurred, get the 
option of enteriug oil Service. — Lord Howick said, with lefeieuce 1o the vote to dis- 
charge the half-pay of general officers, not at present Colonels of regiments, this vote 
would not comprise a chaige which had been suggested by a l omrnittee Kitting 
above stubs upon militaiy l eductions. That Committee had stated stiongly its 
impression that general officers, not being Colonels of regiments, should have their 
present inadequate pay increased to an average of 4004 a-year. That would, as soou 
as the estimate of this increased allowance was piepared, foim another item of charge 
which it would be Ins duty, at a future stage, to lay heioro the House in Committee. 
—Several other votes weie agreed to without discussion. 


•GENERAL ORDERS, flRCULARS, &C. 


'J 




— ^ « * Adjutant-General’s Office, Dublin, May 1. 1, 1835. 

lAs Majesty having been graciously pleased to appoint Lieutenant-Geneial Sir 
Hussey 'imu Master-General ol the Ordnance, the Lieuteuant-Geueial has been 
calleafrom the command of the troops serving m Ireland. 

Sir Hussey Vivian cannot quit a command which he has held during a peijod of 
• lieai ly four years, without expressing to the Geueial Officer, and Officers on the 
Staff) and to the heads of departments, as well as to the officers, noil- commissioned 
officer?, and soldiers, his entire satisfaction at the manner in which the duties have 
been carried on, and the discipline of the service maintained. 

In times of considerable agitation, ana frequently in situations of difficulty and 
danger, the conduct of the troops has been exemplary, evincing a firm determination 
to uphold the laws, combined with the utmost forbearance towaids an excited popu- 
lation. * • 


By such conduct the troops have not only reflected honour oil themselves, but have 
'obtained 4he approbation of the Government and the magistracy, together with the 
bsteem qpd respect of a wtyle people. 

The Lieutenant-General cannot take leave of Ins brother soldiers, in whose wel- 
farAe inritever feel the deepest interest, without the*«*xpression of his great regret, 
accompanied by an assurance of his warmest good wishes for their happiness and 
Jionour. 

^ He would attlie same time impress ifpon them, that these Jast objects can only bo 
attained by the maintenance of that higlf character for discipline, wlucli the treups* 
have so successfully established, combined with au adherence to those principles by 
.which, in common with all gallantly in the field, the conduct of the I Jutisli Army 
lias at all times and under all circumstances been distinguished, namely, fidelity to 
their King and obedience to their super jor^. 

By command of Lieutenant-General Sir Ilugsey Vivian, 

• Geokge ])’ Aguii.au, Deploy AJjut.-Geueral. 
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STATIONS OP THE BRITISH ARMY ON 1ST *ULY, 1835. 

[Where two places are mentioned, the last* named fs that at which the Depots of the Regts. 
* are stationed.] • 

Ut Life Guards— Windsof. 39th Foot — Madras t Chatham. 


2d do. — Recent’s Park. 

Royal Horse tin ar da — Hyde Park. 

1st Dragoon Guards — Birmingham. 

2d do. — Ipswich, a 
3d do. — Dublin. 

4th do. — Brighton. 

5th do. — Edinburgh. 

6th do.— Yoik. 

7*1 do.— Cahir. 

1st Dragoons — Newbridge. 

2d do. — Leeds. 

3d do — Cork. 

4th do.— Bombay. 

6th do. — Ipswich* 

7th Hussars — Nottingham. 

6tli do. — Hounslow. 

9th Lancets — Coventry. 

10th Hussars— Glasgow. 

11th Light Dragoons — Bengal*# „ 

12th Lancers — Dorchester. 

13th Light Dragoons — Madras. 

14th do. — Longford. 

15th Hussars — Dublin. 

16th Lancers— BeuguL 
l?th do. — Manchester. 

Grenadier Guards [1st bait.] — Knightsbridge. 
Du. 1 2d battalion) — Windsor. 

Do. (3d battalion] — Dublin. 

Coldstreum Guards [1st bait.] — St.George's B. 
Do. [2«l battalion] — Poitnmn St. 

Sc. Fusil. Guards [1st butt.] — Wellington B. 
Do. phi battalion] — The Tower. 

1st Foot [1st ball.]— Barbados*; Mullingar. 
Do. [2d battalioiij— Athlone. 

2d do.— Bombay ; Chatham. 4 

3d do. — Bengal; Chathum. 

4th do. — New South Wales; Chathum. 

5fh do.} — Malta } Cork. 

(i Gth do. — Bombay ; Chatham. 

7th do. — Malta; Dublin. 

Hih do.§ — Jamaica; Sunderland. 

9th do.* — Mauntius; Chatham. 

10th «o. — Cortu ; Brecon. 

1 1th do.§— Zante; Brecon. 

12th do. — Manchester. 

13th do — Bengal j Chatham. 

14th do. — Dublin. 

15th do.§— York, U C. ; Stockport. 

1 1 >tli do. — Bengal ; Chatham 
17rh do. — N M.Wules; Chatham. 

18th do. — Limerick. 

19th do. — Trinidad ; Newcastle. 

20th do. — Bombay t Chatlruu. 

2 1st do.— Van Diemen's Laud ; Chatham. 

22<l do. — Jamaica ; Hull. 

23d do.— Wciflon. 

24th do.— Montreal ; Klnsale. 

25th do. — Demerara ; Armagh. 

26th do.— Bengal ; Chatham. 

27ih do. — Cape of G. Hope; Dublin. 

28th do. — Chatham, lor N.S. Wales. 

29th do.— Mauritius ; Klnsale* 

30th do.— Bermuda ; LimerL'k. 

31st do.— Bengal ; Chatham. « 

32d do. t— Quebec ; Waterford. 

33d do. — Newty. 

34th do.**— New Brunswick ; Carlisle. 

G5th do.— Templemore. 

3ftth do.t— Antigua j Galway. 

37th Jamaica; Truiee. 

38th do.— Bengal ; Chatham. 


40th do.— Bombay ; Chatham. 

41st do. — Madras; Chatham. 

42d do. — Corfu; Fort George. 

43d do.— New Brunswick ; Cork. 

44th do. — Bengal ; Chatham. 

45tk dq, — Madras; Chatham. 

46th Bo.— Belfast. 

47th do. — Gibraltar; Boyle. 

48th do. — Canterbury. 

49th do. — Bengal; Chatham. ' \ 4 

both do.— New South Wales ; Chatham.^ 

51st do.— Kilkenny. V. 

52d do.— EunUkUlen. 

63d do §— Malta f Plymouth. 

51th do. — Madras; Chatham. 

55tli do. — Madras ; Chatham. 

5Glh do.t — Jamaica ; Clonmel. 

57th do. — Madras ; Chatham. 

58tli do. — Ceylou; Plymouth. 

5blh do, — Gibraltar; Gosport. 

Guth do. ' 1st ball,]}— Malta ; Nenagli. 

Do. o’d bntt.lt — Cork i Buttevant. 

Glhtdo —Ceylon; Chatham. 

«2d do. — Madras; Chatham. 

63d do.— Mudras ; Chatham. 

641 h do.}— Jamaica ; Newry. 

G.'iib do — Hai badoea ; Poithinouth. 
tiG tb do. — Kingston, U. C ; Plymouth. 

67th do.— Gienada; Cashel. 

68th do. — G.binliui ; Portsmouth. 

69th do St. \ lucent ; Claie Castle. 

70th do.}— Gibraltar ; Youghall. 

71st do.— Edinburgh. 

72d do.|— Cape ot Good Hope; Puisley. 

73d do. — Corlu ; Gosport. 

74th do.— West Indies; Belfast. 

75th do.(— Cape ot Good Hope; Plymouth. 
76th do.l— St. Lucia ; Londonderry. 

77th do. — Glasgovv. 

78ih do.§ — Ceylon ; Perth. 

79th do.— Quebec; Aber^eeu. « 

HOlh do.— Hay dock Lodge, 
blst do.— Dublin. 

82d do.— Belfast. 

83d do. — Halifax, N.S. ; Newry. 

84th du.§— Jamaica; Sheerness. 

85th do.— Dublin. 

Stilh do §— Demerara; Gosport, 

87tli do.— Maufltius; Portsmouth* 

88th do, 5 — Corfu ; Dover. 

89th do. — Nans. 

90th do.— Dublin. Ord* for Ceylon. 

91st do. — Birr. 

9*2d do.— Gibraltar j Stirling. 

93d do. — Blackburn. 

94th do. — Fermoy. 

95 th do, — Fermoy. 

96th do.— Halifax, N. S. y Cork. Ord. Home. 
97th do. — Ceylon ; Portsmouth: . , 

98th do.— CL ot G.H.; Devonporfc; Ord. Hoific. 
99th do.— Mauritius; Gosport. 

Rifle Brig. [Utbatt.j— Halifax, N.S. ;«Jeraey. 
Do. [2d battalion] — Corfu ; Guernsey. 

Royal £ta ff Corps — Hythe. 

1st West India Regiment — Trinidad. £ 

2d do.— New Providence and Hondurae. v 
Ceylon Rifle Regiment— Ceylon. . 

Cape Mounted Riflemen— Cape of Good Hope. 
Royal African Colonial Corps — Sierra Leone. 
Royal Newfd. Veteran Comp.— Newfd. * 

Royal Malta Fencibles— Malta. 


[This Document being prepared exdlusfvelytfar the U. S. Journal, we request (hat, if borrowed, 
^ .Its source they be acknowledged.] 

* Under ordeA tor Bengal, f Under orders for St. Helena and Cape. 

. ** Ordered for Halifax* Nova Scptia. 

: Depots ordered to England. § Depots ordered to Ireland. 
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STATIONS OF THE ROYAL NA.VJT IN COMMISSION 1ST JULY, 1835, 


Acta'on, 38, Capt. Lord Edward Russell, South 
America. 

iEtna, sur. v. 6, Lieut W. Arlett, coast of Afiica 
African, st.-v. Lieut. J. West, Woolwich. 

Alban, st. v. Lieut J. P. Roepel, Mediterranean. ( 
Algerine, 10, Liuut. G. C. St win. East Indies. 
Alligator, 28,C.ipt G. K. Lambert, East Indies. 
Andromache, 28, (‘apt. 11. 1). Chads, C.B. »Eult 
Indies. 

A strn*u, 6, Capt. A. King, C.1L, Falmouth, 
Barham, 50«Cjmt. A. L. Curry, Portsmouth. 
Basilisk ketcli/LieuttsA. M'lkiuald, S. Amor. 
Beacon, 8. stir. v. Com. H. Copeland, Mediter. 
Deaglur 10, Cont. R. Fitsroy, South America. 
Hclviacra, 42, Capt. C. B. Strong, West Indies. 
Bermuda. yacht, Capt. Sup. Sir T. Usher, Kt. 

(Mi. KAMI, lletmuda. 

Bki/cr, fct.v. Lieut. J. Pearce, Mediterranean. 
Blonde, 46, Capt. F, Mason, C.H. SotithAmerica. 
Brisk, 3, Lieut. J. Thompson, const of Africa. 
Hrilomart, fO, Lieut. W.H. Quin, Const of Africa. 
Bumrd, 10, Lieut. J. M'Namara, (%ast of 
AfiictL. 

Caledonia, 120, Vice-Admiral Sjr Josi.is Rowlev, 
lit. lv C.1I., Capt. T. Brow u, Mediter. 

Camel* on, 10, Lieut. J Bradley, l’oitsmouth. 
Canopus, 84, Capt. Hou. J. Percy, (Mi. Mediter. 
Canon, st \. I, lent. Ii. A plin, Woolwich. 
('ubtoi.iiG. Capt. lit. lion. I.oi d J. Hay, particu- 
lar *.ci\ ice. 

(’ey ion, 2, Lieut. J <i M‘Ken/.ie,rec. ship, Malta. 
Challenger, 28. Capt. M. Seymour, S. America. 
Champion, 18, Com. R. Fair, Plymouth. 

Chur) l>de>, 3, Lieut S. Mercer, Coast of Afiica. 
Chatham, yacht, Capt. Sup. Sir J. A. Cordon, 
KAMI" Chatham. » 

Childers, 10, Com. lion. II. Keppel, Mediter. 
Clio. 16 Com. W. Richardson, Coast of Spain. 
Cochat i ice, 6, Lieut. W. L. Rees, s. America. 
Cochlmni, 1, iJieut. C. Holbrook, Kingston, 
Lake Ontario. # 

Columbine,^#, Com. T Henderson, Mediter. 

( 'oilin'., i ',Voin. % N\. P. jlamiltou, W. Indie-.. 
Conhauce, st. v. 2, Lieut. J. W. Waugh, Medi- 
teirane.m. 

X onwa>, 2H/v.ipVriJ. Eden, South America. 
Ciui/er, Hi, Com. J. M'Cuuslaud, W. Indies, 
Cuiaijtm, 26, Capt. D. Dunn, Last holies. 
Curlew, 10, Lieut. lion. J. Detuniin, Coast of 
Africa. 

Dec, st. v. 4, <• 0111 . W. Ramsay, W. ludics. 
Dispatch, 16, Com. (1 Daniell, West ludics. 
Dublin, 50, Capt. Charles Hope, S, America. 
Edinburgh, 74, Capt. J. R. Duties, Mediter. 
Eudyniiuu, 50, Cnpt. Sir S. Holier ts, Kt. (ML 
'Mediterranean. 

r. spoir, 10, Lieut. Coin. C. W. Riley, Falmoutli. 
Excellent, 76, Capt. T. Hastings. Portsmouth. 
Fair Rosamond, sch. Lieut. G. Rose, Coast of 
* Africa. • 

Fairy, sur. v. 10, Com. W. Hcwett, North Sea. 
Favourite, 18, Cqpi. G.R.Mundy, Medi^mincan. 
File fly, st. v. Lieut. T. Baldock, Falmouth. 
Flamer, si#. Lieut. C. W. G. Gridin, W. Indies. 
Fly, 18, Com. P. M^uhae, West Indies. 

Foiestet, 3, Lieut. G. G. Miall. (-oast of Africa. 
Forte. 44, Capt. W. 0. 1>11, West Indies. 

Gunn* , 16, Com. J. H. Maxwell, XX est Indies. 
Griffon, 3, Lieut. J. E. Parley, coast of Africa. 
Harrier, 18, Com. S. L. 11. Vassall,* Portsmouth. 
Hastings, 74, Rear-Admiral Sir W. H. Gage, 
(1. C. H., Capt. H. Shiffuer, Lisbon. 

' llorurt, 6, Lieut. V. R. Goghlnn, South America. 
Hyacinth, 18, Com. F. P. Blackwood, E. Indies. 
Itnogeqe, 23, Capt. P. Blackwood, do. 

’ I nvestigator, 3, sur. v. Mr. G. Thomas, North Sea. 
‘Jackdaw, sip, v. Lieut. E. Barnett, West Indies. 


Jaseur, 1G, Com. J. Hackett, Mediterranean. 
Larue, 18, Com. W, S. Smith, West Iudies. 

Lysx, 3, Lieut. II. V. Huntley, coast of Africa. 

M agi eionnu, 24, Capt. G. W. St. John Mildmay, 

Magnificent, 4, Lieut. J. Paget? Jamaica. 
Mulubui,74, Capt. Sir W. A. Montagu, K.C.ll. 
Mediterranean. 

Mastiff, 6, sur.v. Licut.T. Graves, Mediterranean. 
Medea, st. v.Com. II. T. Austin, Mediter. 
Melville, 74. Vice-Adin. Sir J. Gore, K.C.B. 

Capt. H. Hurt, East Indies. 

Meteor, st v. Lieut. J. Duflill, Falmoutli. 
NautiliA, 10, Lieut. W. Crooke, Lisbon. 

North Star, 28, Capt.O.V.IIareourt, S. America. 
Ocean, 30, Vice- Acini. 1km. Chas Elphinstone 
Flecming; (/ant. A. Ellice, Slieerness. 
Orestes, 18, Com. II. J. Codrlugton, Meditei. 
Peail, 20, Com. II. Nurse, Sheerness. 

Pelican, 18, Com. B. Popham, Coast of Africa. 
Pelorus, 16, Com. R. Meredith, coast of Africa. 
Pickle, 5, Lieut. A. G. Butman, W. Indies. 

Pike, 12, Liuut. Com. A. Brooking, Plymouth. 
Pique, 36, Capt. Ilou. II. J. Rous, Portsmouth. 
Plymouth, ynclit, Capt. Sup.C.B. II. Russ, C.B. 
Plymouth. 

Portland, 52, Capt. D. Price, Mediterranean. 
Portsmouth, yacht, Adm. Sup. sir F.L. Maitland, 
K.C.ll. Lieut W. M'llwainc, Portsmouth. 
President, 52. \ ice- Adm. Sir Guo. Coekburn, 
0.6.11 ; Capt- Jus. Scott, N. Americun and 
XV. Iudia Station. 

Prince Regent, yacht, Capt. G. Tobin, C. B f 
Deptford. 

Racehorse, 18, Com. Sir J. E. Home, Bt. West 
Indies. 

Rarer, 16, (k>m. J. Hope, West Indies. 

Rainbow, 28, Capt. T. Bennett. West Indies. 
Raleigh, 16, Com. M. Quin, East Indie*. • 

Rapid, 10, Lieut. K. Patten, S. America. 
KulllcMiakc, 28, Capt. W. llobson, E. Indies. 
Ravcu, sur.v. 4. Lieut. II. Kellctt, coast of Aft, 
Revenge, 78, Capt. XV. Llliott, C.B. K.C.ll,, 
Mediterranean. 

Ringdove, 1G, Com. W F. Lapidge, Lisbou. 
Rolla, 10, Lieut. F.ll. Il.Glasse, Coast of Afiica. 
Rose, 18, Cum. XV. Barrow, East Indies. 

Rover, 16, Com. Chas. Eden, South America. • 
Royul Geotge, yacht, Capt. Rt. Hon. Lord A. 

J'itFclurenctf, G.C.H. Portsmouth. 

Roy ul Soveieign, yacht, Capt. Sup. Sir C.BuIleti, 
C.B. K.C.ll., Pembroke 
Royalist, 10, Lieut. C. A. Barlow, Lisbon. 
Sanaosef, 110, Adm. Sir W. Hargood, G.C.B. 

G.C. 11. ; Capt. G T. Falcon, Plymouth. 
Sapphire, 28, Cap*. F. R. Rowley, Mediterrau. 
S.uaeeu, l0,Lie<R.T. P. Lo Hardy, Lisbon. 
.Satellite, 18, CoRi. R. Smart, K.II. f S. America. 
Savage, LO, Lieut. It. Loney, Lisbon, 
scorpion, 10, licut. N. Robilliurd, Falmouth. 
Scout, 18, Com. XV. Holt, Mediterranean. 

Sey 11a, 18, Com. E. J. Carpenter, West Indies. 
Seatlowcr, 4, Lieut. J. Morgan, Portsmouth. 
Serpent, 16, Com. M. H. Sweney, West Indies. 
Skipjack, 5, Lieut, H. Usslier, West Indies. 
Spurrowlinwk, 16, Com. O. Pearson, S. America. 
Spaitiatc, 76, Capt. ft. Tait, South America. 
Speedy, 8, Lieut. C. IT. Nocrington, Portsmouth. 
Spitilre, st. v. 6, Lieut. A. Kennedy, W. Indies. 
Stag, 46, Capt. N. Lockyer, C.B. Lisbou. 

Swan, 10, Lieut. J. E. Lane, Chatham. • » " 

Talbot, 28, Rear-Admiral Sir G. E. Ilamond, 
Bart., K.C.B. ; Cant. F. W. Pennell, S. Am. 
Tart urns. st. \* Lieut, ll. James, Falmouth. k 
TUnOU. 46, Rear-Admiral P. Campbell, C.B. j 
Cart. R. Waupliope. Cape of Good Hope 
aud Coast of Africa. 9 m 
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Thunder, sur.v. Com. R. Owen, West Indies. 
Thunderer, 84, Cnpt W. F. Wise, C.B. Mediter. 
Tribune, 24, Capt, J. Tomkinson, Mediter. 
Trinculo, 16, Com. J. U. Booth, coast of Africa, 
Tweed, SO, Com. H. Maitland, Lisbon. 

Tv tie, 98, Capt. Vise. Ingestrie, C. B. Medit, 
Vernon, 50, Capt. .1. M'Kerlie, Medit. 

Vestal, 26 Capt. W. Jones, West Indies. m 
Victor, lb, Com. R. Grower, Kast Indies. 
Victory, 104, Adm. Sir T. Williams, GfC.U., Capt 

E. R. Willi Ann, Portsmouth. 


[jupr, 

Viper, 6, Lieut. L. A. Robinson, Fnlmouth. 
Volage, 28, Capt. q. U. Martin, C.B. Mediter. 
Wasp, 16, Com, J. S. Foreman, West Indies. 
Water Witch, 10. Lieut. J. Adams (ft), Lisbon. 
William and Mar* yacht, Capt. Sup, S. Warren, 
C.B. Woolwich. 

Winchester, 52, Rear-Admiral the Hon. Sir T. 
B. Capel, K.C.B , Captain E. Sparshott, 
K. II., Enst Indies. 

Wolf, 18, Com. E. Stanley, Enst Indies. 

Zebru, 16, Com. R. C. M.Crca, East Indies. 


SLOOPS or WAR COMMISSIONED AS PACKETS. 


J Names. Kents. Stations . Names. Kent*. Stations. 

Briseis, John Downey , . . Jamaica, , Plover, William Downey. , Jamuien k Mexico. 

Eclipse. W. Forrester .... J amalca 8r Mexico. Reindeer, H. P. Dicken . . .Jamaica & Mexico. 

Goldfinch, Edw. Collar. . Brawls & Buenos A. Renard, Geo. Dunsford . . . Jnina i ca. 

Lapwing, G. B. Forster . . Brazils k Buenos A. Seagull, Lieut. J. Parsons. Jamaica. 

1 ■w . _ o. I I . • □ J*. , fn I l « . .. r n 


Lyra, Jas. St. John Jamaica & Mexico. * Sheldrake, A. R. L. Pus- \ 


Nightingale, G Fortcscuc Jamaica. Skylark, C. P.Lacld Brazil*. & Buenos A. 

Opossum, Roht. Peter. .... Brazils & Buenos A. Spej , Hob. B. James Jamaica 

Pandora, W. P. Croke. . . . Jamaica & Mexico. Swallow, fiknvth Griffith 

Pigeon, J. Binney. . Brazils & Buenos A. Tyrian, Ed. Jennings. . , . . . North America. 


PBOMOTIQNS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
NAVY. 


PROMOTIONS. < 
To be Commander. 
J. Bowen. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Commander. 

E. Belcher Carron. 


Lieutenants. 


E. Lake Canopus. 

F. Scott Clio. 

E. L. Jones ..Canon. 

T. A. Simkiu Coast Guuul. 

II. M. Ellicorabe Ringdove. 

J. H. Ward .Excellent. 

11. Sewell Coast Guard. 

R. C. Mil* hell fllaleigh. , 

Masters. ^ 

J. Jeffrey (acting) Carron. ■ 

V. 0. D. Bean Star. 

W. Wheeler Pearl. 


W. Parker ( act.) Champion. 

J. C. Dougins Tatavera. 


Assistant- Suhq t ons: 


flV. F. Carter 

J. W. lauic 

J. K. Forman 

J. Stiell (sup.) 

R. I.. Jack 

.T. M'Nieoll 

G. 1). M‘ Larcn 

J. Shaw 

J. G. G. Bullantine . 
I). L. Buchanan . . . 

A. K. Air 

II. R. Bisk (sup.) . . 
T. Corial (do.)... 


. .Canon, 

, . Cfy^lcuger. 
/Edinburgh. 

. 1* resident. 



Do. 

Victor}. 
Pearl.* 
Ufindeer. 
San Joaef. 
Do. 


1'UltiH.tt. 

J. Herbert Ringdove. 


RQYAL MARINES. 

To be Capta'in. 
William Davfi. 


WAR-OFFICE/May 29. 

3rd Drag. Guards.— Surg. G. A. Stephenson, 
from 89th Foot, to L& Surg. vice PoacocK, dec. 

1st Dragoons. — Staff Assist-Surg. W. Benny, 
M.D„ tone Assist-Surg. vice gtecle, promoted 
in loth Foot. 

4th Light Drag.—A. Scudamore, Gent, to be 
Cornet by purch. vice Trollope, cvho retires, 

9th Light Dragoons.— Lieut. J. H. Grant, t to 
be Capt by phren, vice Willis, who rot. ; Cornet 


ARMY. 

(" H. Ibbetson, to be Lieut, by piuch. vice 
Grant; R. Meikhqn, Gent., to ue Co/net by 
pureh. vice Ibbetson. 

16tli Light Dragoons. — Cornet W. P. Waugh, 
to be Lieut, by purch. vice Swcetman, who .re- 
tires; J. C. R. weguelin, Gent, to be Cornet 
bypurch . \ ice Waugh. 

Grcn. Foot Guards— Capt. Hon. H. Bruce„1o 
be Adj. vice Stuart, who resigns the Adjutautcy 
only \ II. T, D’Aigular, Esq., Page of Ileuoui * 
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’ to the King, to bo Eusiga gnd Lieut w itliont 
pinch 

2nd Toot — ( a^it It W Brough to be Majgr 
without puich vice Hunt dec , Lieut J Car 
noy , to 1 1 *U ipt vice llrouch ) Lnsign J L Sim 
mens tub I ieut v ire Garaev Ensign 11 1) 
Wulton from bp ot 90th Ucgt, to be 1 nsign 
Mce Simmqns 

11th loot— It (ol O I Goldie from d3th 
Itegt, to be I nut Col wee K eighth v, who • 

C 3R ll 

13th 1 oot — * nsign T King from 39th $cgk, 
to Ik. 1 nsign vuc Whwh, whose appointment 
hisnottikmplui • 

10th I* lot — Abtiut Surg W Steele from 1st 
l»r igo ms to Bl^SurL^vh e Shcau, appointed to 
ShhK.gt 

17tli 4 ool — > I) Barnet MD, to be Assist 
Surg<uf Stewart who resigns 
2-nd 1 oot —Gent t adit M W Goldie, from 
It wl Militaiy College to be Lnsign by purch 
mop sluppaul, wli i teltrcs 
24th toot — Stall Assist Surg J M Drvsdale, 
toll Assist Surg v lco Lorimcr, prom in 79th 
hegt • 

Wth Fint — 1 nsign 1 Maunsell from bp 
C i d II to lie 1 nwgn repaying the diff 
iith I tot —I nit ( ol J Knglitlev, from 
11 h It t , to Ik I icut ( ol vice Goldit wlo 
txt li 

>hlil ot— Lnsign T Wlutc to l c Lieut by 
] n h vi i W null j om 1 usign R I Ordc, 
liom lit Ui„t to li ln^iguvici Ivmc up 
\ mtcL to lslh lli P t (nut (a let 11 \\ 

1 1 it in 1 1 i vs troni tin liny il Mililuy Colli gi , 
til) 1 us u bv i ur h virt White 
401 h T t — Il III kill (tint to be Lnsign 
In | mrh mil HiniU who it tins 
44th 1 ot — St ill Assist Sui„ W Ifinnlton, 
ti I \ 1 st S«1I„ 

Hill lot I nut ( W /nhlcke to be 
( i) t lv pm’i vie Couitmau who lttiris, 

1 n i„n \\ Il M O^ilvu t) l lieut bv pm 
ui / it Id i *\ \isi\ ( < lit to be l iisi„n by 
pm h vi i Ogilvi * 

< Oth 1 xC-I i it (> Bulm in to 1 1 C \] t by 
p u h v < MU a wli *r tu a Sic* 1 uut It 
\1 1 1 1b lust lit ut l v pinch mil li il 
m in 11 Iloil i h (jnl to 1 Stc Iiuit lv 
pureh vu i gLliii Mmrici.MD to be 

\ssht S ug 

(hi loft — ( lpt II 11 S Seymour fum 
l p* 23rl I i n lit 1) ng to be l ipt vilc J Gib 
bins whoixih u i iwn„ the flifl 

1st 1 oot — stxtl \ sist Suig A MGugir, 
Ml), to Ik *Vst,ivt Suig via. luguMu a] 

1 mtitllostifl 

72n 1 1 oot — 1 if ut 11 Ihullu to Ik ( ipt 1 y 
I mh vice Hm y whoietir s 1 nsign ( Moy 
lin t> bi I i it b> puiih vu 1) iillu J \ 
Hilling Gtit to bi Lusi n ii bv pimli vice 
Moyhn 

;Jth loot— II Smith ( ont to lx I usi^n by 
filth vu i Oril appointtd t> 0Ui Fo< t 
8t> h loot — Gent ( adit IRC s m yth flop 
tho(ttlu\ul Mililnv Colli gt to be 1 uu B n by 
p nili viccMoftirtv who nines • 

8)th I mt— Sirg U blit in lroml6lh Regt 
t) U ^ ui * mol ^geplienson appointed to 3rd 
1) igimGuaids 

Oih Foot— V ijor G G Nu liolls, f om Xf p 
unit to Im M iioi vice II Mickuy whoexch, 
ittiivin„ tin dirt • 

Hill Hug -all \ Agncw Gcqt,to be Sec 
I lent by i ucli vice SU w irt, piomoted 
T uattarlud — Lieut W 9 C on\vay,/iom 3id 
I ibhi"l)ru n to be C apt by pun li 

Hospital Staff— To be Assist Sitrgs to the 
F in es— Assist s ur g G Fcigiison fiom 71st 
Higt v iti llimilton ipj tumid to the %3rd 
Ht e t , II I Minister, Gent, vice M Gfcigoi, up 


B unted to 7 1st Regt , T C Ottawny, Gent, vice 
rysdvle uppointi d to 94th Regt 

Memorinda— Capt J Hill, hp umtt, has 
bempermittid to retire from tin. Aunv witfi 
the sale if llu unatt commission it l uit » he 
being ibout to become a setth i in the Colonies 

•• 

I rmtum in the Gazette of the 9th inst — 1 oi 
' Lieut ’ Graves upon li p of*32nd Hi „t li is 
been permitted to retire from the Armv with 
the 8 iil of an unatt ' I u uteti mi y, lu bang 
ab mt to b come a settler in the Colonn s nil 
" daptain Antbouy Giavis hp 32nd 1U r t , 
his 1 m en permitted to retire from tlie Aimy, 
with the s ilc of an unatt commission of l dp 
turn he lx mg about to become a scttlei in the 
Colon i«f 

OFFICL OF ORDfcANCL, Miv28 

Roy il Rigt of Aitillerv — Mijoi Gin Sir J 
Mack an KG II to Ik Colonel Commandant 
vice Major Gen B \oung, d c 


Taunton Corps of Yeomanry Civiliv — Ko 
bert Arthm Rniglike, Gint , to bi Lieut 
North I ineoln Yeomanry Cavalry — Sn Tohn 
Nelthorp .Hut to bi Lieut Marmiduko 
Grabuni G< lit , to be ditto 

South Hints Militia — Tolin Wilns 1 leming 
Gent, to be Lieut vi i Tohn Missing resigned 


W AR OrriC 1 Jump 5 


1st I)rng vows —Major 1 Marten to be I it ut 
Col without puich vu e Somerset die K 
W mil iw Geut to le Coimt by purcli viu 
C orbit, who ittues 

Gren Guards —I lent ind ( ut Sir T M 
Hm goy tie Bait to lit t apt mil I it ut ( ol by 
pinch vieo Long who retucs I nM n ii ind 1 1 
If Mustirs* to bi I u it in l 4 ij t b\ punli 
vm li iij,ovn , 11 l s ( hffoid G ut, to be 
Lnsign inu I u ut 1 v purcli vice Muster • 

Seats tusilui Guilds —I usi n ii and 1 1 ut W • 
F llrindri lli to bL 1 ut auil ( apt bv punli 
vice stinky wlioictuis t l s ymou (ant 
to 1 1 1 nsi 0 u m l Lnut by puicli v in Hi m 
dn th 

2nd 1 oot — W Rail Gint t > 1 1 1 nsign 1 v 
pnreli vnt Wilton, wlioulm 
Oth 1 oot —1 nsip.n 1) M Mcthu le ft im OOtli 
ltigt tub lusignviei Riolc wlioev h 
It til lo it — I u ut ( Muiny to It ( p 
withiut purch viei \ 1* Hu win d c 1 in 

G II W ill in to hi I mt viei Mm ray Fns 

ft M Russ fiomOlfctll gt to be 1 lfsigu viei 
W iHua 


1 th 1 oot — T G l)t Hiugli, Cient to be Eih 
1 \ puich net Furneaux whoretuis 

li<tli Toot —1 nsign lion II Hare to be 1 1 
h* purch vice lowi is who retucs I Toddu.ll, 
tfent to be Lnsign by puicli v ci II lr 
/ 19th Toot — M iju J Rapii to be 1 1 ut Col 
without puich vm Iludv, ill , C ipt I II 
IlUfelns, to be Majoi viei Kapm, Lieut I 
Chimbirs, to bt ( ipt vice Hughes 1 ns R 
A M Fi inklin Jobe Lieut Viet ( hambit 
Gint ( uUt J ( ochra.ni from tlie ltov il Milt 
tai v ( olh h lo be ensign v ici F iinklln 
43id I oot - Lift lion C ll West, to be 1 1 
by pm eli vice ( ampbell wlioictiies, II n ( 

H Lindsav to be 1 nsign fcv pureh vice W i st 
lith Toot — T Walkoi Gent to Ik Ihm n # 
by puith v lei Nell appointed to the 5 Hh lii t 
59 th 1 oot —Lieut M G Matson to bn ( gpt 
by purcli vice Briscoe who litnes 1 nsign \Y 
W Loddt i tobo Lieut bv pureh vu i M itsou 
r nsign T Beu, from 55 th Re 0 t to be Lqbi 0 u 
« cd I odder 

63id Foot— Lieut D MC irthy Stubbemann, 
to bo Capt by puich, vivo btjymoui, who ret , 
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Ensign J. Thorp, to be Lieut. by purcli. vice 
StubBemann; 6. N. Harrison, Gent., to be Ens. 
bv purch. vice Thorp. 

“89th Foot. — Ensign and Adj. C. R. IK (fran- 
vflle, to have die rank of Lieutenant. 

90th Foot.— Capt. T. G. Eger ton, from 2nd 
\f. 1. Regt., to be Capt, vice F. White, who ret. 
upon h.poaeiatt. 

91st Foot.— Lieut W. Hickey, from h.p. 41st 
Rest, to be Lieut vice Landreth, dec. ; Gent. « 
Cadet H. J. Savage, from the Uo>al Military 
College, to be Ensign without purcli. \ ice Ross, 
appointed to 16th Regt. 

98th Foot— Lieut. G. D. Paterson, from lup. <, 
unatt., to be Lieut, vice H. S. Maxwell, who 
exch. receiving the diff. ; Gent. Cadet T. H. 
Lovett, from the Royal Military College, to be 
Ensign by pureh. vice Paterson, promoted. 

99th Foot. — Ensign C. II. Uooke. from 9th 
Regt, to be Ensign vice Rethune, who exch.; 

J. Garland, Gent., to t»e Eusign by purch. vice 
Mitchell, who retires. 

2nd West ludin Regt.— (’apt. G. P. Hawkins, 
from h.p. unatt., to be Cupt. vice Egciton, ap- 
pointed to 90th Regt. 

Unattached. — Ensign G. D. Paterson, from 
98th Rogt., to be Lieutenant by purch 

Memorandum.— Lieut. W. (’ox, h. p. 12th 
Regt , has been permitted to retire from the 
Army, w i*b the sale of a commission of an unatt. 
Lieut., lie being a set tier 4u the Colonics. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE. .lust. 6. 

Corps of Royal Engineers. — V'irs>t Lieut. IV. 
Fans, to lie Second- Captain, rise West, dee. ; 
Second- Lieut. P. R. W right, to be First- L«cut. 
lice Faris — Maieli 1. 

Not folk Yeomanry Cavalry.— Cornet W. John 
Br ere ton, to Ik* Captain, vice Astley, resigned ; 

J. Brercton, Gent , to be Lieut. vice Scott, ics. 

1st Regt. of Oxfordshire Yeoma&ry C.iv airy. 

— F. Burnt*. (sent., to be Lieut. vice II uu. 11. 
Walker, resigned. 

WAR OFFICE, J WT 15. 

15tli Light Ding — J. Sum am, Gent. (Riding- 
Master), to have die rank of Coiuet, without 
pay, vice Couollj , resigned. 

3rd Foot.— Capt. II. F. Lotkvcr, to be Major 
by purch. vice Mucle.tn, win# letues; Etitigu 
”, Biowne, lrom 2nd West India Regt , to bo 
Ensign vice Cameron, exeb. 

7th Foot — C. lning, (ieut , to he Assist. 
Surg. vice Munro, appointed to 2nd Diagomis. 

JHth F*ot.— Ensign Sir 1L Dai ell, Bait., to 
lie Lieut, by put ch. vice Kentiug. who retues; 
Gent. W. S. Scroggg, from the II 03 nl Military 
College, to he Euoign by puieli. idee Sir II. 
Darcll. 

19th Foot.— Staff Assist. Surg. A. Campbell, 
to be Assist. Surg. vice Hyde, deceased. 

JOtli Foot. — II. Shuin, Gent , to be Ensign t • 
purch. vico Maunsell, who retires. 

40tIiFoot— E. Lee, Gent, to be Ensign bj 
purcli. vice Byrne, who retires. 

91st Foot — Ensign W G. Scott, to bo Lieut, by 
purcli. vice Hickey, who refries ; R. C. Onslow*, 
Gent., to bo Ensign by purth. vice Scott. 

2nd West India Regt. — Ensign J. II. Cawc- 
roq, from 3rd Foot, to be Ensign, vice Browne, 
who exch. <* 

Unattached.— Lieut R. Montgomery, from 
30th Regt, to be Capt. without purch. 

Hospital Staff,— To he Assist -Surge, to the 
Fofccf— Assist- Surg. T. C. Gaiter, M.I>.. from 
48th Reg. vice Fryer, whose appointment has not 
taken place; W. H. Allman. M.R\, vice Camp- 
bell, appointed to the 19th Regt, ; G. Anderson, 
Gent., vice Benny, appointed ,to 1st Drag. 


f 

[«!».*,' 

Royal Wiltshire Yeomanry Cavalry— Chip- 1 
penham Troon.— William Earl of Kerry, to bo 
Lieut, vice Fuller, resigned. — Devizes Troop— 

7. U. S. IK Kstcovrt, Gcqt., to be I,ieut. vice 
PoHiiU, resigned. < 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Junk 18. 

Royal Regt. of Artillery. — Lieut. Colonel J. 
Power, to be Colonel, vico Bingham, dee.; 
Capt. and Brevet Mujor A. C. Mercer, to ,bo 
Lieut. Col. vice Power: Second Capt. J. linn- 
well, to be Capt. vice Mercer; First Lieut. W. 
H.llenniB, to lie Second Capt. vice llanwcll; 
Second Lieut. C. R Wvnne, to be First Lieut, 
vice Dennis; Second Lieut. TL W. M. Wynne, 
to be First Lieut, vice Hollingwortb, dee ; Lt. 
Col. C. Younghubband, to bp Col. vice Sir A. a 
Frazer, dec. ; Bievet Lieut. Co$. and (Wit W. 

G. Power, to be Lieut. Col. vice Youngliushnnd ; 
Second Capt. 11. Andrews, to be Uupt. vice 
Power; First I, ieut G. Hare, to be Second 
Capt. vice Andiews; Second Lieut. F. Ramsay, 
to be First Lieut, vice Hare. 


WAR-OFFICE, . I ini l‘J. 

2nd Dragoon Guards. — Cornet E. Leigh, to 
be Lieut, by purch. vice Kearney, who retires; • 
W. L. Ricketts Gent., to bo Cmnel by pureh. 
vice Tx'igh 

3rd Eight Dragoons.— Cornet J. Green, to 1 e 
Lieut by pureh. vice Conway, plain ; 1. Lind- 
say. Gent , to be Comet by puieli viie (freen. 

ruvihei Guard* — Lieut*. It. D Will.m, to be 
Lieut, and C.ipt fry puieli vice llailmd, who * 
letires; W J Ridley, Gent., to be Knv gn and 
Lieut, fry pun’h. v tee* Will.m. 

1st Fo« t. — C»pt. C. Deane, to be Major fry 
purcli. vice Dcuch.ir, who retires ; Lieut. R Go* 
ring, to be (’apt. by piurli. vice Deane; Ln*.igu 
W. Jout'b, to lie Lieut, frv ; uieli. viee Goring , 

J. .T.udtuc, Gent., to l»o i'.iiMgu hv pureh. we » 
Jones. “ ‘ 

9tli Foot.— I.ieut. Col .1 . M'Casktll, 1mm ?Hth 
Regt, tu be I.ieut Col. vice (’ampbell, who 
exch. 

13th Toot — Gent. Cadet G. MicjW fro. 11 Roy. 
Military College, to he Ensign without punh. 
vice Biutticrtoii, whose appointment has not 
taken place. - ^ ’ 

28th Foot. — Capt. J. T*. Kennedy , from lip. 
as Sub-liispeetoi of the Militia in the Ionian 
Islauds, to be Capt. vice J. E. Acklnm, who 
ext’h. ; HtutT Assist -Slug. J. Campbell, to l>T*“" 
Smg vice (Jab , mi. appointed tothc4(*»!h Regt. 

42d Foot. -Surg J Patena.u V* I), from the 
46th Regt., to be Surgeon, vice NiclioLon, ap 
pointed to the Stair. 

46th Foot.— Ensign G. II. L. Wlmrton, to be 
Lieut, fry pureh. vice Heme, piuni.; A. Max- 
well, Gent , to be Ensign, by puieli. viee b bar- 
ton; Sing. M. Galeiin, M.l)., from the 28ih 
Regt., to he Surg, vice Paterson, appointed to 
tile 42nd Regt. 

84 th Foot — Lieut. T. Btidgc, lobe Adj. vice 
Colton, w l»o resigns the Adj. duly. , » 

89th Foot. — Ensign N . Cow 1 *y , to be Hei.t 
by purcli. vice Kingston, who ret. ; G. Home, 
Gent., to be Ensign by purch. viee Cowley. 

96th Foot — Lieut. R. S. Murray, to be Capt. 
by purch. vice Robertson, who ictiies; Ensign 
J. Lee, 1o be Lieut, by purch. viee M ijvriiy ; 

I, owl M. Kerr, to be Ensign by purch. v ice Lee. 

98th Foot.— Lieut. Cub C. Campbell, from 
the 9th Regt., to be Lieut. Col. vice M'Caskill, 
who exch. 

HosiiHul Staff.— Surg. IK Nicliolbon, from the , 
42nd llegt., to be Surgeon to the Fotees. vice K. 
Scott, wuo retires ujion lip.; R 11. Everurd, 
M.D., to be Assist, -Surg to the Force**, .vice . 
Campbell, prom, in the 28th Regt, 
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BIRTHS. MARRIAGES. AND DEATHS. 


’ BIRTHS. 

At Exminster, tlie Lady of Capt. Board, R.N. 
of a daugjitei. 

At Penzance, the Lady of Capt. Marsh, R.N. 
of a son. 9 

* At Penzance, the Lady of Capt. Jugo, IC.A. 
of a son. , • 

May 17. at the Ray, Maidenhead, Lady Phil- 
limore, of a daughter. * 

May 18, in Fitzwilliam-streut.^hc Lady of 
Lieut. Col. JCRSclcauy 81st Regt., of a son and 
heir. 

May 23, in«Bnker street, the Lady of Ca]>t. 
R* (sumac, R.N. of a daughter. 

May Si 5, at Woolwich Common, the Lady of 
Lieut. J.Kmuge, R.I1.A. of a son. 

At New ry, the Lady of Major Waring, of a 
son. 

At Ann-house, Strnmcar, the Lady of Capt. 
C. J. Unmet t. R.N. of a sou. 

At Hyde, flu* Lady of Capt. C. Locke, R.N. 
of a son. 

At Stonehouse, the L.uly of T. W. M* Donald , 
Esq. Surgeon, R.N. of a daughter. 

May 29, at Limn irk. the Lady of Capt. 11. T. 
Furlong. 30th Regt.ofa sou. 

At Island-bridge, the Lady of ('apt Ticyor, 
R. A. of . i daughter. 

At Furm-hill, county of Meath, the Lady of 
C.ipt. Layc, Saili Wegt , of a daughter. 

June 5, at Moutpeliei hill, the Lndy of Major 
W. F. Foister, Assist Adj Ce»., of a son. 

At Leumingtoii-Ilastatig, Warwickshire, the 
Lady of Comiimiulci Geo. Raker, R.N. ol a son. 

At Ramsgate, the Lady of Lieut. Col. Gum- 
^iner, Madias Aimy , of u daughter. 

June 11, at Fiederiek's Cottage. uear Gos- 
port, the L*‘dy of Lieut. Baud Welch, R.N. 
of a daughter/ 

At the llewk, Dumfriesshire, tlie relict of the 
late Capt jC. J. Hope Johnstone, R.N. of a son 

At Clifton, the Lady oi Capt. lliace, R.N. of 
a daughter. 

At Fftlnuftih, th^Uuly of LieaL Forrester, ot 
II.M.’s p’luRol ‘TSTupsA.” of a daughter. 

At Roxlon, county ol Clare, the Lady of Capt . 
Clarke, t 6th Regt. of a son. 

At Cork, the Lady of Col. Holloway, R.L. of a 
daughter. 

* MARRIAGES. 

At St. George's Huno\ei squat e, Capt. James 
Campbell, 87th Fusil leis.tu i'aihcunc, dauglilei 
of the late Edward Daniel, Esq. of Ramsgate. 

•Fumes Denuis Wright, Esq. Suigeon Gienadier 
Guards, to Louisa, second daughter of Janie* 
Rainsbottom, Esq of Windsor. 

• Lieut C. S. I, Toale, 9lsi Regt , to Caioliue, 
third* daughter Uf the Ulu John Rylev, of Coy en- 
try! Ksq. m 

At Plymoutn, J. K. Martyn, Esq., Master, 
R.N. to Catherine, eldest daughter ol W. Pike, 
Esq. ^ * 

At Alverstoke, Lieut. Young, R.N, to Miss 
Guriett, of Drocklmi st. * 

May 20, in the cliurcli of Ardnaree, Lieut. G. 
M. Dalway, Esq , late 4Ali ltegt., to Lcieuia, 
third daughter of the lute John Dobbs, Esq., of 
Carlow. 

At Bromliam, Wilts., Capt. Agar, late 16th 
Lancers, to Mary, daughter of the late Admiral 
JPeter Paget, C.B. _ __ 

May 26, at Chelswortli.Capl. J . Hanracr, R.N . 
to Charlotte, youngest daughter of the lute John 
Blagrave, Esq., of Culcot Park, Berks. 


June 3, at Frome. Lieut. Colonel Aitchisnn, 
E.I.C.S. to Eliza Vincent, eldest d i ughter of this* 
late Capt. R.J. L. O'Connor, R.N «tifliiiiux II ill 
House, Frome, Somersetshire. 

June 11, at Stonehouse, Capt. R. E. Board- 
man, 7th Regt. Madras Nntiyc Infantry, to 
Louisa, youngest daughter ol' the late Hugh 
Pnlliser, Esq. 

June 15, at Alverstoke, Licut.Oxenham.lt N. 
to Mary, only daughter of the late Mr. Peter, of 
Kelso, and niece to Sii John Peter, late His 
Majesty’* Consul for the Netherlands. 

June lfith.at Droxford, Hants, Capt. Charles 
Parker. R.N. son of the laie Admiral Sir Hyde 
Parker, to Kate, widow of the lute Him. llely 
Hutchinson Smith, ant third daughtei of the 
late John Williums, Esq , of Elm Groy c, Simth- 
sea. 

At Cork, Copt. Francis Price, 19th Regt. se- 
cond son of the late Su Ro-e Price, Burt, of 
Trengiiaiton, to Catlieiine Henrietta, daughtei 
of the lure Henry Hewitt, Esq. of that city. 

June 20, at Edinburgh, Lieut G W. l)enj 
68tli Light Inf., to Catherine Elira, eldest duiigli 
ter of the late M. II. Perceval, Esq. 

lu Waterford, Capt. Gossett, 76th Regt., late 
Aide-de Camp to Lieut. Geneiul Sir Hussey 
\ iy iau, G.C.B., Hail., to Arabella, eldest daugh- 
ter of Sir Tliomns Butler, Bart., of Bullsu 
Temple, County oft allow. 

At lMyrmftuh, Lieut. Tlios. lludgen, H.E, to 
Fiances Amelia, eldest daughter ol’ Licut.-Col. 
MuAle, late of the 26th Regt. 


DEATHS. 

No\. 6,^834, ut Bei Inin pore, Bengal, Lieut. 
Close, 38th ltegt. 

Jan 31, at Callao, Lieut V\. Ru.sl'U lhunf- 
nioud, of H. M. S Satellite, m the twenty thud », 
year of his age. The following is uu oMiaet ol* 
a letter Irom Acting Com. Lydiard, of 11. M. S. 
Blonde, daledCoquvmbo,3lsi J.inu.uy, del tiling 
the ciieumstauees which led to lliisluf.il Jesuit : 
“On the 1st uist. a mutiny broke out in tin* 
Castle ol’ Callao. The soluieis imprisoned the 
olKeeiu ; a sergeant assumed the erunmaml, nql 
tiled on the town; b ats weie dUpil'hed ti an 
the Satellite and mcirlniut yctscl* to hung olV 
such Buti>h and other Euiopcan residents as 
wished to ernbaik ; the soldieis rushed fiom tin* 

, castle, filed into the boats, nud all assembled on 
IhdBwii.iif. Lieut. Dnminuuid, Second Lieut, ol' 
the 8 1 telly e, received a shot in the leg in taking 
Mis. Raitou, amerehant's with, oil ; it has since 
been obliged to be amputated ” 

J Feb. 27, in gpnsequenro of tliewieek of the 
#iietly schooner, off Belize, Capt. Geoigc West, 

Jk. k. 

March 29, 18,’M, at Jamaica, Capt. Belliug- 
ham, 64th Regt. 

April 1, ut Jamaica, Mr. George Williams, 
Surgeon H.M.S. « Vestal.’* 

April 16, Capt. f^iisanl, li.p. Mcurou’s Regt. 

April 2.’, at Chelsea, Ensigu Lawson, Tati* 
3rd Royal Vet. Balt. 

Aprii 24, Capt. Mnthclin, li.p. Chasseurs 15* i- 
tanniqnc. * 

April 25, at Bath, Major Uciun.il Sampson* 
Freeth. • 

May 4, at sea, Capt. A. T. Browne, Will Degt. 

May 6, at Paris, Mnjor Geneial Su James 
Campbell, K # C.J3. and K.C.IL, Colonel of the 
74th Regt. 

• jllay la, at Salisbury, 1\ Tiltertou, Esq., Pur- 
ser, R.N. (1794): 
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At Falmouth, Mr. R. Midiell, Purser, R.N. 
At Newport, North Devon, Commaudcr J. 
Law reuce, R.N., aged 70. 

At Old Town, Kildare, Lieut. A. Burgh, 
R.hY (1814). 

In London, C. Benson. Esq., Barrack-Master 
of the Royal Barracks, Dublin. 

Near ltipjp#. Aged 35, Lieut Colonel (\ H. 
Somerset, 1st Royal Drag. 

May 19, at Batn. Major Gen. B. Young, Royal 
Artillery, aged 75. 

Lieut. Walker, late 2nd Roval Vet. Butt. 
Major (ion. Sir A. Knox, K.C.B., K.1.C S. 
June 2, Cnpt. the lion. G. Barrington, ll.N. 

At Birr, Lieut. W. Landreth, 91st Kegt. 

Lieut. W.S. Arthur, R.N. 

At Belle Vue, near Liverpool, Lieut. John 
Phillips, RN. aged 45. 

June 3, at Cove, J. Loe, Esq., late 3rd<Drag. 
Guards. 

At Penzance, J. Armstrong. Esq., late Major 
6th Drag. Guards. 

At Woodend House, R. Henry, Esq., late 
Lieut Col 21st Fusiliers. 


[jULV, 

A l Brighton, Dr. James Weir, Assist. Insp. 
of Hospitals. « 

At '1 uubridge Wells, in his 56th year, Major 
Get.. Francis Hepburn, late of 3rd Foot (Ids. 

At Galway, Lieut.Vllarke, Royal Mamies. 

At the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, aged 62, 
Col. C. C. Bingham, Royal Artillery, uud Fue 
Master in the Laboratory Department. 

June 11, In the lloyal Arsenal, Woolwich, 
Col. Sir A. S. Frazer, K.C It, in his 59th year, 
lie had seen much sen ice ou the* Continent 
uud was with the Duke of Wellington in most 
of his "Ampaigus and actions, sieges and pan- 
sages in Poititgal and Spain, including Sala* 
inanca, Vittoria, St Sebastian, the Adorn. Tou- 
louse, and %iterloo. v 

At Over, Cheshire, Lieut Valentine Slone, 
ll.N. 

June 14, Lieut. Cecil Tufton Pnelp, R/N sc- 
, cond son of the late Colonel PUelp, of Curtail, 
’ Lcicestershiic. 

June 17, nt Brighton, Sn Francis Laforey, 
Bart., K.C .11, Admual of the Blue. 
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ON PROMOTION IN TUG BRITISH ARMY. • 

• 

In the June number of this Journal we submitted a statement of the 
mortality among the regimenal officers of the British Cavalry and 
Infantry of the Line, as well as Household troops and Colonial corps, 
during the last nine years, aqd we propose, in the following pages, to 
make some deductions therefrom on the subject of promotion ; but be- 
fore proceeding to do so, it is necessary to dedicate a brief space to 
the investigation of the mortality among the general and field-offi- 
cers, afi well as among the officers of* Artillery and Engineers, which 
'want of tK'^alone prevented our including in otnr last paper on this 
subject. 

The following abstract shows the mortality which has occurred, 
during the last nine years, among all ranks of general and field-officers, 
both on full and halfpay, so far as we have been able to ascertain 
the same, by a diligent perusal of the casualties reported in the monthly 
and annual army lists. It also exhibits the number among whom 
this mortality occurred, including those who have retired retain- 
ing their rank, as they still keep their place in the list, and their deaths 
are regularly reported, but exclusive of sjich as posseas local rank 
only. 
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'But asbthis abstract includes the number on full pay as well as those 
unenjployed, it becomes necessary, at least m the junior ranks, to 
deduct froifi the aggregate mortality of eacl^ "class that proportion 
which occurred among tliosd* on full pay, as ascertained in our last 
article on this subject, thus — • • 


U. S’, Jovrn.No. 81, At a. ft35. 
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PROMOTION IN THS BRITISH ARMY. 


{aw; 


f 

o 

a 

•NumbeT 
in the 
, Army. 

Deaths in 
U jears. 

The Majors j>n full pav of Infantry of the Line are • 

206 

34 

Ho. do. Cavalry and Household troops 

40 

2 

Do. do.* Cavalry in India e • • 

8 

1 

Do. do. Colonial corps . • 

10 

3 

Brevet-Majors of Artillery on the average of the last nine 


11 

years . . • . e - 

45 

Do. do. Engineers do. do. • • 

10 

1 

Brevet-Majors of Infantry on full pay as Captains • 

62 

6 

Total number and deaths on full fay . . 

381 

58 

Total do. do. on half and full pay as in the 



preceding table . • 

646 

147 

Difference being total number and deaths on half-pay 

465 

89 


This total of 89 deaths in nine years is exactly 9$ annually, which 
divided among 465, the average number unemployed, makes the annual 
mortality among the retired and half-pay officers of that rank about 2J 
per cent. This includes, however, the deaths among majors of 
marines on full pay, which we have no present means of distinguishing, 
owing to our want of inforn'iation as to the number employed. This 
exception is, however, too trifling to lead to any material error. 

To ascertain, in like manner, the proportion of this mortality which 
occurred among the lieutenant-colonels on half-pay, the following cal- 
culations become necessary :-c- 


i • 
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gineers, and Artillery, bay .... 

G 

Total numbers and deaths on full pmr • 

Total numbers and deaths on half and full pay as in * 

241 

49 

167 , 

* 

preceding page . • • < • 

776 “ 

Difference, being tothl numbers and deaths on half- 
p»y • . >x - 

53 if 

118 


.This total of 1 18 deaths in nine^years is exactly 18^ annually, which 
divided among 535, the average number unem ployed, *makes the mor- 
tality* among tjie retired and half-pay officers of that rank 2 45, or 
within a very trifling fraction of 2£ per cent., which includes, however, 
the deaths among the lieutenant-colonels of marines, for the reasons 
before specified. 
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With regard to the higher ranks, it will scarce be necessary to make 
any distinction between ftliose on full and half-pay, the number of the 
former class b$ing so very small as not materially to influengs our 
results. The average number of colonels during the last nine years has 
been 266 , total deaths 44, or annually about five, being al^he ratio of 
3 £ per cent. 

This circumstance of the ratio of mortality among (Jblonels being bo 
much less than in the two junior ranks, would lead to an inference that 
the data upon which our conclusions have been founded arc not so 
accurate with regard to the former as the iatter. From a statement 
by Lflrcl Fiteroy Somerset in 1833, it appeared that the average service 
of the /irst 49 colonels then on the list was 35 years ; of the first 85 
- -lieutenant-colonels, 33 years; of the first 84 majgrs, 32 years, hence 
\\c may suppose that the average ages in these three ranks must be 
pretty nearly alike ; and according to the established principles of the 
laws of mortality, the number of deaths per cent, should have been 
abdtil the same for each. Had our observations, however, extended 
over a longer series of years, it is probable they would have been found 
to have approximated much nearer. 

Of the major-generals there have died in the course of the above 
period 58, and as the average number on the list was 224, this makes 
the annual mortality to be 2 per cent. 

Of the lieutenant-generals there have dieQ 89 out of 215, the average 
number on the list, consequently the mortality during these nine years 
has been about 4 , 6 0 per cent, annually. 

Of the generals 55 have died in nine years out of 96, the average 
number on the list, consequently the nnfrtality during that period has 
a\cragcd about CJ per cent, annually. • • 

The •number of field-marshals is too limited to warrant our deducing 
any &>bull as.to the average rate of mortality among them. 

Wc shall -next examine into the mortality among the officers of 
artery ojjdrftfigineers, among whom no purchase exists, and who are 
as liable as those of the line to the risks of foreign service, except in 
the tenitory of the East India Company. 
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The average number of officers on full pay^of the Royal Artillery, 
during the period over which our observations Extend, vfras 20 colonels, 
4*2 lieutenaut-colonels, 80 first captains, 86 second captains, 170 first 
lieutenants, and about s 32 second lieutenants, total officers 430. Total 
mortality as^aboYe, 53 in nine years, or 6J annually, being at the rate of 
about 1 /r per cent. 

Tlie average r> imber of officers on full pay of the royal engineers, 
duiing the period over which our observations extend, was 11 colonels, 
26 lieutenant-colonels, 40 first captains, 40 ‘second captains, 80 fust 
lieutenants, and about 24 second lieutenants, total officers 221. Total 
mortality as above, 24 in nine years, or 2J annually, being at tli6 rate 
of ] ,- 0 per cent. t t 

Now leferring to our previous article on the mortality among the 
officers of infantry of the line, we found that it amounted to two per 
tent, annually on the average of all regimental ranks; but as this in- 
cludes tlie mortality among those in the East Indies, where there are 
neither aitillery nor euginceis serving, we shall find, after making a 
corresponding deduction on this account, that the mortality for all the 
other climates amounts to 1 ,# 0 per cent., being an exact medium between 
the deaths occurring annually among the officers of Engineers and 
Artillery duiing tlie same period ; thus proving, what we stated in our 
last aitiole, that the iatio of moitality among officers is not materially 
affected b} their privilege of disposing of tlicir a commissions m the event 
ot bad health, seeing that it almost exactly the same among officeis 
in other branches of tlie service with whom no such privilege exists. 

Duiing the ten years pievious to 1826, the mortality among the 
officers of Aitillciy and Engieeeis was somewhat highei than it has 
been for the lastmme years ; for it appears by the return of deaths m 
tVse coips, exhibited hcloic the Finance Committee of 1S2S, that 84 
officeis ol the Aitillery and 31 of the Engineers died between 1816-and 
1826, making the ratio of moitality among the former clas* very noaily 
two per cent, and among the latter 1 / 0 annually, on tljc^upposJjon 
that the number ot ofliceis on full pay ot these corps then was' the same 
as at present. It is not in our power accurately to compare the mor- 
tality among the officers of Infantry with those of Engineeis and Artil- 
lery duiing the above peiiod , but lrom some of the letuins on th* sub- 
ject of promotion exhibited before tin* above Committee, we have no 
hesitation in staling it to Inyo been much giefiter than duiing the 
pei lod over which our calculations have extended, particularly in tiopi- 
cal climates. ^ 

Having now completed our observations relative to the mortality 
among officeis, wo shall next pioceed'to make some deductions there- 
from connected with the subject ot promotion. 

As, with very few exceptions, every regimental promotion without 
' 'purchase, in the course' of the last nine years, has arisen from a death 
vacancy, we have only to assume that the mortality in future years will 
proceed in much tlu same ratio as duVing the past ; and we thus obtain 
a p*rctty fair criterion for calculating the chances of promotion by death 
vacancies for the seniors of each rank, and thereby enabling them to 
judge of the expediency of paying out their money in purchasing when 1 
an opportunity offers, or of reserving jt to forward their promotion in a 
higher iauk oil some futuic occasion. 
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The probability of an officer thus obtaining his promotion, must, of 
course, be mainly dependent on the climate in which his corps is serving. 
As the mortality among officers in many of our colonies, h o we vei? varies 
little from that in Great Britain, and as it would be rather tedious to 
enter into separate calculations for each, we shall mercfy*consider the 
question with reference to three climates — the Eastjndies, the West 
Indies, Home and other colonies. 

Our previous calculations ’show that the total number of officers de- 
ceasing during the last nine years in about twenty-one regiments sta- 
tioned-in the East Indies, have amounted to IB licut.-colonels, 15 majors, 
101 captains, 169 lieutenants, 37 ensigns; consequently, if each of 
^ these ‘steps went in regimental succeSsion, there would have been pro- 
moted 18 majors to be lieut.-colonds, 33 captains to be majors, 134 
lieutenants to be captains, and 303 ensigns to be lieutenants ; and as 
there are 21 seniors of each rank among whom this promotion has to be 
^divided, the probable period which will elapse from the time ofiicers 
become senior till they are. all promoted by death-vacancies will be, for 
the senior-major, ten years; senior captain between five and six years ; 
senior lieutenant, one year and a half ; senior ensign, eight months. It 
must be recollected, however, that these results are liable to consider- 
able modification, in consequence of the number of steps which arc given 
out of regiments in India to old officers o£ other corps, when the senior 
for promotion happens to be of short standing in the service. 

In the West Indies— that is, including the Windward and Leeward 
Islands, Jamaica, and Honduras — we have also shown the total ofiicers 
deceasing during the last nine years in about fourteen regiments to have • 
amounted to 5 lieut.-coloncls, 3 majors, Is captains, 48 lieutenants^ 16 
ensigns ; consequently, if each of these steps went in regiiftental spo- 
cessjpn, there would have been promoted 5 majors to be licut.-coloneIs, 9 
8 captains t<J be majors, 26 lieutenants to be captains, 71 ensigns to be 
lieutenants; and as there are 14 seniors of each rank among whom this 
prdblotioi»*uS5 to be divided, the probable period which will elapse from 
the time ofiicers become senior till they all succeed to death- vacancies 
will be, for the senior major, twenty-four years ; scuior captain, sixteen 
years i senior lieutenant, five years; and senior ensign, one year and 
three quarters. , 

At home, and in the other colonies, the total officers who have died 
during the last nine years, in about sixty-eight regiments, have been 
8 licut.-colonels, 16 majors, 68 captains, 99 lieutenants, and 37 ensigns; 
consequently, if each of these step/ went in regimental succession, there 
would h§ve been promoted 8 majors to belieut.-colonels, 24 captains to 
be majors, 92 lieutenants to be captains, 191 ensigns to be lieutenants ; 
and as there are 68 seniors of each rank amogg whom this' promotion 
has* to be^livided, the.probable period which witt elapse from the time • 
they become senior till the/ all succeed to death-vacancies is, for the 
senior captain, jtwenty-four years * senior lieutenant, yearly seven years; 
scnior'ensigfl, three years ; while scarce one major would be promoted • 
to a lieut.-colonelcy annually out of the whole sixty-eight regiments’; a 
contingency by far too remote to be relipd upon. 

Of course these calculations can^oply be field to apply on the average , 
and will vary very materially, particularly in the higher ranks. If the 
field-officers arc young men, who haye been advanced rapidly by pur- 
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chase, the probability of vacancies among that class is consequently 
much more remote ; while, if they have attained that rank by a long 
course 'of service, the chances for their juniors of being promoted with- 
out purchase is proportionally increased. Among the captains and 
lieutenants, Htiwever, where there are a number of officers of various 
ages, the course qf promotion will be found to approximate pretty nearly 
to what we have stated it at. 

We are aware that although we have supposed each death-vacancy to 
cause promotion in succession through the corps in which it took place, 
yet it has frequently happened that such vacancies have been filled up 
from half-pay ; and we may have some idea to what extent the pros- 
pect of promotion without purchase is thereby injured, from a return 
printed with the Arirty Estimates for 1831, which shows that between 
1626 and 1831, inclusive, there were 10 lieut.-colonels, 2 majors, 34 
captains, 51 lieutenant^ and 69 ensigns, brought from half-pay to clear 
vacancies on full-pay; from which if wc deduct six of the above lieui.- 
colonelcies, vacant, not by death, but by the brevet of 1830, it still leaves 
an annual proportion of about one-fifth of the death-vacancies among 
lieut.-colonels, one-tenth of those among the majors, and a fourth of those 
among the captains and subalterns, annually filled up from the half-pay 
list. Had we extended our researches to a more remote period, \\e 
should have found that this proportion was still greater, as will appear 
by the following extract from the papers ordcrt^L to be printed along 
with the Army Estimates for 1822, showing the number of vacancies 
thus filled up from half-pay between 1816 and 1821. 
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1 The above is entirely exclusive df exchanges from half-pay to full. 
We toay* however, assume, as the number of candidates for appointment 
from half-pay is now considerably reduced, that the proportion brought 
into death-vacancies in future will b$ comparatively few, and that it will, 
to nearly an equal extent, Jbe counterbalanced by occasional promotions 
arising from vivacities by officers appointed to staff or garrison situa- 
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tions, recruiting districts, paymasterships, &c. ; bo that our estimate of 
tlie extent of promotion in future years will likely be found pretty near 
the mark. • * # 

The deductions we have thus obtained must, we conceive, be of consi- 
derable advantage to the service, by affording the best possible data for 
an officer to decide on the propriety of purchasing. When lie deliberates 
on this important subject he has only to ascertain the pfbbable period he 
will have to wait for the stqp by a death-vacancy, which he can easily do 
by a reference to the preceding pages, and then} to weigh well whether 
the additional pay and prior rank for that time will be a sufficient remu- 
neration for'the price of his promotion. For instance, a captain in the 
East Indies has an opportunity of purchasing a majority, and wishes to 
'"know whether it would be advisable to avail him^plf of it. We have 
just shown that the whole period an officer of that rank would be likely 
to remain senior is between five and six years when his regimen^ is in 
such a climate ; therefore, if he has already been two years at the top of 
4 "uie list, the probability is that in three or four years more he will attain 
that rank without purchase,’ and the difference of pay between captain 
and major, as well as priority of rank for that short period, could scarce 
be deemed a sufficient equivalent for the outlay even of the regulation 
price. But to the next senior bucIi a purchase would obviously be an 
advantageous one, seeing that it is probable three or four years must 
elapse before he can expect to attain the head of the list, and five or six 
years more before he is likely to be provided for by a death vacancy. 

On the same principles it might be shown that it would scarce be 
advisable for any above the third lieutenant or ensign in the East t 
Indies, or second lieutenant or ensign in the West Indies, to purchase a 
company or lieutenantcy, unless indeed they had money for all the suc- 
cessive’ steps of promotion, or had been so short a period in the service » 
as t if render 4t doubtful whether a death-vacancy would be given them ; 
for not only are these officers likely to attain their promotion without 
ptifdiasc the course of a very few years, but they must also keep in 
view that the climate in which they will have to serve being very preju- 
. dicial to the constitution, there is a considerable probability of the 
monej thus expended being entirely lost in the event of their own 
decease. 

But in corps stationed either at* heme or in colonies equally healthy, 
it would appear to be at all times advisable for an officer, unless he has 
stood long senior of his rank, to purchase whenever an opportunity 
offers, both because his own life gnd the mdney expended on his com- 
missions is more secure, in consequence of the superior salubrity of the 
climate^ and because the chances of attaining the step by a death-vacancy 
is very remote indeed.* The only exception to this rule should be in the 
cafe of corps recently, returned from unhealthy* foreign stations, in which „ 
the casualties during the first two or three years after their arrival are 
frequently as great as in tropical qjlimates. 

These observations of course will not apply to th£ cavalry, as in that # 
branch of the service very few death-vacancies occur ; and qxqjept in 
corps serving in the East Indies, such vacancies are almost invariably 
filled up from half-pay, and scarcely any promotion takes place but by 
• purchase. . * 

Having suggested th^e general principles for the guidance of officers 
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deliberating on the propriety of purchasih£, we shall next endeavour to 
ascertain what the extent of promotion in the British Army would be if 
regulated by death-vacancies alone , for the purpose of showing that pro- 
motion by purchase, however objectionable in some respects it may Le, 
must continue the principal means of advancement in the British Army ; 
unless our Uformiug economists, in their zeal for its improvement, have 
no hesitation in gflecting a change even at a very great increase of ex- 
pense to the country. 

We have shown in the article before alluded to, that in 103 battalions 
of British Infantry, there died in all climates in the course of nine years, 
31 lieutenant-colonels, 34 majorsr 167 captains, 316 lieutenants, and 
90 ensigns : thus creating the following promotions within that period, 
on the supposition that the steps went throughout each regiment ; — 


Majors promoted to Liout.-Colonels 



a 

:n 

Pie, of Majors • , 

a 
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34 

Captains promoted to l>c Majors • 



a 

65 

Die, of Captains . 



• 

187 

Lieutenants promoted to be Captains 



• 

252 

Die, ol Lieutenants • . 



• 

316 

Ensigns promoted to be Lieutenants 



• 

568 

Die, ot Ensigns « , 



• 

90 


Total Casualties 

a 

658 


Thus, in 103 battalions of Infantry of the Line, in which there are 
889 ensigns, 90 die, and 568 are promoted to he lieutenants in nine 
years, making a total of 65S ; so that it would take about twelve years 
before the whole would die or be promoted. 

In like manner there are 1494 lieutenants, of whom 316 die, and 
252 are promoted to be captains, making a total of 568 in nine years, 
at which rat** it would take at least twenty-three years beloie all the 
survivors in that rank could be promoted. * * 

There arc 1040 captains, of whom 187 die, and 65 are promoted to 
be majors, making a total of 252 in nine years, at which rate it would 
take nearly thirty-six years before all the survivors in that rauk could be 
promoted. 

There are 206 majors, of whom .>4 die, and 31 are promoted to be 
lieutenant-colonels, making a tbtal of 65 in nine years, at which rate it 
would take nearly twenty-eight year,? before all the survivors in that 
rank could be provided for. u 

The utter impossibility of keeping the army effective in officers by 
the promotion consequent on death- vacancies alone, is amply proved by 
the fact of there being three regiments of infantry, and two of cavalry, 
. ; n which no death-vacarcics whatever have occur r ed in the course of 
the last nine years ; consequently, the junior of each rank would, with- 
out the assistance of promotion by purchase, have been the junior still ; 
and -in no less than twelve regiments of infantry and nine of cavalry, 
there b£s;been but one death-vacancy in the same period, a stagnation 
of promotion so disheartening, as to break the spirits even of the least 
aspiring. 

The above estintate of a the extent of promotion without purchase, 
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\owever, leaves entirely out of view the gradual advancement which an 
officer at present ‘receives, by those above him in the same grade ex* 
changing or retiripg on half-pfty, because it is obvious t that in the ejent 
of there being no promotion but by death vacancies, none would 
exchange except such as were juniors in each rank, nor wopjd any go 
on half-pay except such as had recently attained promotion, seeing that 
by either of these measures thcy*\vould make an utter sacrifice of their 

• future prospects ; whereas, at .present, any temporary loss of this kind 
may afterwards be compensated by the facilities of purchase. 

If, then, no promotion arose L>ut from death vacancies, it is pretty 
clear tliat the length of service necessary to attain even the rank of 
field-officer would extend far beyond ihp active period of life ; but we 
ore quite aware that if purchase was abolished, our calculations, so far 
as regards the probabilities of promotion among the field-officers, would 
require considerable alteration ; for instead of there being men in the 
prime of life as at present, among whom few deaths are likely to occur, 

■ ^Jjic'gtcat majority of them must then be from sixty-five to seventy years 
of age, and with constitutions broken by a long course of foreign ser- 
vice ; consequently, the promotion from field-officer to field-marshal 
would go on with amazing rapidity, probably not more than four or 
five \ears in each intermediate grade. The men upon whom our nation 
would have to rely for the discipline of its army, the varied extensive 
and important duties attached to military Command abroad, and the 
maintenance of the glory of the British arms in the field, would be 
either absolutely in their dotage, or fast sinking into the mental and 
bodily imbecility of old age. In addition to their incompctency we 
. should then also have to contend with the various conflicting and con- 
tradictory orders which invariably arise from a frequent changc.of com*- 
manding* officers. , In the management of our armies, in the interior* 1 
econonjy of our corps, in the government of our provinces, nothing 
would be Ifixed-— nothing definite. So rapid is the progress of disease 
and mortality ^nong mankind after they pass their 70th year, that on 
every important command, relays of at least half a dozen commanding 
officers would be necessary, in order at all times to be certain of liaviffg 
the services even of one effective. This would be bad in time of peace, 
but in a* period of active warfare it would be absolutely preposterous. 
Could the vigour of intellect, the- aguteness of perception, and the 
strength of body requisite for the commaiyl of an army, or even of a 
garrison, ever be expected in a general officer upwards of seventy ? and 
yet of that age the great majority must undoubtedly be, unless pro* 

. motion takes place otherwise than by death vacancies. 

•It is vain attempting to rid ourselves bf this difficulty by contending, 

* as* many ^ 0 , who theorize on the subject— that those who showed 
any particular degree of talent might be promoted over the heads of 
others, and ^hus a succession .of officers, vigorptis both in years and 
intellect, be secured for the higher ranks. But to what a condition 
would this reduce the professional \>roBpccts of those who were thus 
passed over ? Their chance of promotion, even if all the death vacancies 
were given them, we have already shown to be so small, that WStHout 
purchase they must be grey-haired veterans before they attain the rank 
of captains ; but were a large portion of this piomotion to be thus 

• abstracted in order to provide for their more fortunate juniorB, they must ‘ 
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be condemned to remain hopelessly in the class of subalterns for life, 
and the envy and heartburnings thus created, we may safely venture to 
assgrt, would tend very materially to break up that harmony and good 
fellowship among officers, so essential to the discipline and well-being 
of the argiy. 

Besides, what would promotion by merit likely resolve itself into but 
promotion by ‘professional interest or 'parliamentary influence? Ifun- f 
fettered by no rules, restrained by no regulations as to seniority, the 
Commander-in-chief must of course 'hate the uncontrolled power of 
bestowing promotion on whom he pleased ; and where would his choice 
be most likely to fall ? Why, unless superior to the ordinary feelings 
which actuate the mass of mankind, he would be most likely -to recog- 
nise merit among his own relatives, connexions, or dependents. 

In the bustling period of active warfare, merit is easily recognised, 
and no less warmly appreciated by those who witness the mil : tary 
science, deliberate courage, or daring prowess which indicate it ; merit 
of that class might be rewarded by rapid promotion, without creating^ ‘ 
a murmur. But in time of peace what can we safely lay down as thd 
true standard by which to regulate promotion, save length of service, 
particularly of service abroad — in what other way has the Commander- 
in-chief the means of ascertaining merit ? Except in the case of a few 
individuals endowed with talent so distinguished, and standing in posi- 
tions so prominent as to fbree themselves into general notice, it would 
be impossible for him personally to ascertain liow far the professional 
zeal or ability of any officer entitled him to promotion at the expense 
of his juniors. This most important of duties, the distribution of pro- 
motion for extraordinary Merit, must therefore be chiefly trusted to 
the discretion of officers in command of corps; and who that has 
’ experience of the prepossession too often existing among that class in 
favour of men whose principal — whose only merit is mere obsequious- 
ness, will not agree with us in thinking, that he who wad the mere echo 
of the commanding officer’s sentiments would, in too mmy ins-t^.ces, 
bear away the prize destined for the possessor of sterling worth. 

c We have a service, viz., the Navy, in which promotion nominally 
goes by merit, that is, without any regard to seniority. But we would 
ask, is there any officer who has the welfare of the army at h&rt, who 
would wish to see its promotion jugulated on the same principles ? Do 
we not see some officers run through the successive grades, from mid- 
shipman to post-captain, while their less fortunate companions in the 
cockpit still remain grey-haired fnidshipmen, almost hopeless of the 
honour of ever wearing an epaulette^? Is merit the cause of this sudden 
elevation of the one, or want # of it the reason of the neglect of the , 
other ? By no means. Who ever heard of* the cousin of h Lord of 
the Admiralty, or any, youth with the title of nobility to grace his toame, 
being found deficient of that degree of merit requisite to ensure rapid 
promotion ? And we may depend upon it, that were purchase in the 
army abolished, and promotion by merit substituted in its place, similar 
causes would produce like effects, and the titled, the influential, and the 
wealthy, would rise quite as rapidly up the ladder of promotion as at 
present ; only with this difference — that they would not require to pay • 
for it. * * • 

As promotion exists at present in the British army, there is decidedly 
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little scope for the pian of talent and zeal, unless he can also command 
wealth to purchase rank; but we may also safely assert, that there 
exists no service in which there is less scope for the exertion of undue 
influence in facilitating promotion in the regimental grades. Long 
custom has established certain regulations for protecting tta interest 
of the ‘Seniors of each rank, which t is now rarely, if ever, broken through 
vNo junior officer of a corps, whatever may be his interested* merit, can 
be promoted Over the head of his seniors, except by purchase ; nor is 
he ever promoted in any other regiment unless the senior of his own 
grade in. that corps is of shorter standing than himself. 

True indeed* it is, that junior officers are frequently promoted over 
the head* of their seniors by purchase ; but this cannot lake place, no 
matter what sum a junior officer may be willing to giye, so long as any 
of liis seniors have lodged the regulation price, and they have at least the 
satisfaction of knowing that the purchaser only accepts an offer which 
thev^ltfive refused, and that the price he pays for it is benefiting the old 
officer who sells out, a privilege of which they too hope to avail them- 
selves when retiring from the service. However much, therefore, an 
officer may regret his not possessing similar means of promotion, he can 
at least comfort himself with the consideration, that in any other pro- 
fession he might have chosen, wealth would have had the same advan- 
tage over poverty. If lie looks to the Church does he not sec that 
money will purchase patronage ? Let him look at the law or the medi- 
cal profession. There the man of wealth purchases a partnership for 
liis son, and the youth, though barely master of the rudiments of his 
profession, steps at once into importance; while the abler practitioner, if 

# destitute of such advantages, is probably* condemned to pursue 1 ms 
hopeless occupation in some back alley for life. Or had he taken thfe # 
mercantile world rfs his sphere of action, would not the possession of 
cxtcnsite*capital have secured to him commercial advantages which he 
may sigh for in vain if he has not at command the funds requisite for 
specWTStion. -• 25fct the profession be what it will, the all-powerful 

1 influence of gold is the same. Not being over-lmrdcncd with it our- 
selves, wc sincerely wish it were otherwise, but till the Utopian schemes 
of our modern philosophers are fully realized, we fear that in the army, 
as in every other profession, wealth will continue to have its due weight. 

The promotion arising from death* vjltaiicies having been found insuf- 
ficient to keep oqr army effective in officers,* we are necessitated to have 
recourse to promotion by purchase ; for, be it remembered, every pro- 
motion, however just or indispensable, withouf purchase, or without a 
' death vacsyicy, must*entail a retiring allowance to some officer in the 
•shape of pension, or half^pay, and the fabled garden of the Hesperides 
was not more strictly watched than is the purse of the Treasury in every 
thing*conneftcd with mjjitary expenditure. This as the besetting sin of 
our nation ; and strange to say; the very men whb clamour most against 
the alleged abuses in our Army and Navy, are the persons least 
inclined *lo sanction the additional expenditure whiefi would at once 
rectify them. Flogging is the favourite theme of their vitupei^tipir; 
they call for its abolition : would it not be better suited to their philan- 

* thropic views to adopt measures which wouM prevent the necessity of 
severe punishment of any kind.? Let item raise the pay of the Army to 
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the standard of ordinary trades or professions,— Bho/ten the period of 
service,— increase the rate of pension for long and faithful service, — 
enlarge the scale of honorary rewards and distinctions, and make the 
ranks of our army an object of competition for the best of our population, 
instead qf c Jjeing merely a refuge for its very dregs ; then tne obvious 
punishment for any crime inferring moral delinquency, or gross indis- 
cipline, would be dismissal from the service. ThiB is the case in the 
native army in India, but there the pay of the soldier is at least double 
that of the highest class of workmen, and consequently for every man 
thus discharged, there are dozens anxiously waiting to supply his place, 
without any bounty. But in the present condition of' the army, in 
regard to pay and prospects, to discharge a man for a crime, is*to confer 
on him a positive benefit, absolutely a reward, which is not conceded to 
a good soldier, but on payment of twenty pounds, to cover the expense 
incurred by Government in providing another recruit to replace him! 

To the oft agitated subject of impressment, the same remedy is equally 
applicable ; the nation has only to open its purse, and by an act of jus- 
tice, as much as liberality, raise the pay of its seamen to the same stand- 
ard as in the merchant service ; let them be paid as regularly, — let their 
prospects of promotion be increased, and there can be no doubt that our 
fleet would at all times find abundance of volunteers without having 
recourse to compulsory measures. They certainly do the courage of 
Britons very little credit who suppose, that w r ere the pay and rewards of 
these two branches of the service at all adequate, there would be a want 
of candidates for the honour of serving their country in the hour of 
need, 

.Promotion by purchase resolves itself exactly into the same financial 
question.; allow old officers to have the privilege of retirement on full 
pay for life*, after thirty or thirty-five years* service,* and let the steps 
caused by these vacancies go in succession through the corps^ aa is the 
case in the continental armies ; and our officers being thus provided 
with an adequate retirement when incapacitated for tho*4i.t ; cs of cheir 
profession, would be maintained sufficiently effective without having 
recourse to the objectionable expedient of promotion by purchase ; and 
none would remain as candidates for the higher ranks but those who 
were possessed of sound constitutions, and in the enjoyment of a green 
and vigorous old age. Those butterfly officers who are delighted to 
sport the gaudy tinsel of their profession in the sunshine of peace, but 
would sell out the moment that the lowering clouds of approaching war- 
fare began to darken our.horizon, Would cease to haunt a profession in 
which wealth was no longer the criterion of advancement. But will 1 
those who express such zeal for the improvement of the army do all • 
this? Will they tax themselves and their constituents to the extent of 
the additional million requisite to effect these desirable objects ? ■» No, 
no, let us not lay that flattering unction to our souls. Commission will sit 
after commission, report succeed report. The walls of St. Stephen’s 
will re-echo debates, in which the interest and welfare of the soldier will 
be, pre-eminent in every mouth ; so long as zeal can be testified by words, 
all Wilf go right, but the moment the remedy appears likely to tough 
the pocket, then “ no more of that, Hal, an* thou Jovest me.” 

The system of promotion by purchase has indeed little but its cco*. 
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nomy to recommend it It is at best an ingenious device, by which 
the Army is made to pay the expense of keeping itself effective in 
officers, without burdening th<i country with those retiring allowances 
which fall so heavily on most continental nations ; but it is this very fact 
of its economy, which in a nation so devoted to Mammon as the British, 
will b$ likely to fix it for ever as a standing regulation in o'lflr Army. 
At present it is well known to all military men, that howqyer long anil 
•however honourable a course of service an officer may have to boast of, 
he has nothing to look forward to in the shape of retirement, but the 
half- pay of his rank, which is the same , whether he has served ini t 
, seven y eats or .twenty-seven. As few, very few indeed, would risk the 
chance of starvation, by retiring in their old age on such a pittance, 
they would, except for the privilege of selling out, continue to linger on 
in their profession, ineffectually striving to perform that duty for which 
their advancing years and infirmities have perchance unfitted them ; and 
how over anxious a Colonel might be to have more efficient officers in 
his corps, still he never could have the cruelty to drive into penury and 
destitution those who had braved with him the battle and the breeze 
for upwards of a quarter of a century, merely because a long course of 
honourable service had unfitted them for the fatigue of a march, or the 
lapidily of military evolutions. 

By the system of purchase, this difficulty is at once obviated. A 
Lieutenant-Colonel, probably approximating to sixty years of age, who 
would only be entitled to retire on eleven shillings a-day of half-pay, 
receives, even at the regulation price, 4500/. for his commission ; and a 
Major of fifty, who would only be entitled to retire on nine shillings and 
# sixpence a-day of half-pay, receives, even atjhe regulation price, 3200/, 
besides which, it is notorious to the whole Army, that for these ranks at 
least one half more than the regulation price is currently given/ Now,, • 
these prices laid out in the purchase of a Government annuity will, to 
officers* retiring! at the above age, realize what is actually more than 
equivalent to Jheir full pay, so that even in point of income, there is no 
inducement tor ffiem to remain in a profession for which their years have 
unfitted them, except perhaps the prospect o£ a pension to their widows 
or children, and the Army thus maintains its officers in a state of unex- 
ampled efficiency, without costing the country a single farthing for 
allowances when superannuated* . 

But it must be recollected, that alP this economical arrangement is 
effected at the expense, in the first place, of {lie officer who gives for the 
commission a puce so high, that unless he is a very young man indeed, 
.lie might realize as much, or more, than his pay, by sinking his money 
in a life aiwuity ; and* in the next place, at the expense of the senior 
•officer pa^ed over, who jvould, in any other service but the British, 
have succeeded to the vacancy without purchase, by the retirement of 
his senior on*a pension or full pay, and who thus has the galling morti- 
fication of seeing one probably of half his service promoted over his 
head, merely because the state is teo parsimonious tq rewaid an old 
officer, afld because his •junior is fortunate enough to possess the meansf 
of relieving it from the burden of doing so* • » 

Though no advocates for purchase, it it could well be dispensed 
‘wkli, still wc arc bound to admit, as, a, very Considerable argument in 
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its favour, that though a senior officer is thereby subjected to the occa- 
sional annoyance of being purchased over, yet he probably derives a 
more than counterbalancing advantage from its operation while junior ; 
for every one above him who purchased, of course’ gave him a step, 
pd frequent instances have occurred of officers thuB rising, from being 
junior t<f Senior of their grade, without any death- vacancy occurring in 
the corps at off. Indeed, if we took ^ the average of the whole Army, 
We believe we could prove most satisfactorily, that every officer receives 
at least twcf steps in this way, for once that he is passed over when he 
becomes senior. Promotion by purchase thus has the good effect of 
inducing those who have fortune to spend in their advancement, to give 
up their chance of promotion by death-vacancies to their lesB wealthy 
juniors, who thereby frequently attain their promotion in a much shorter 
time than they would probably have done, even if an ample retiring 
allowance to old officers were substituted for the privilege of selling out, 
and the vacancies given in succession, as is the case in the C'onti- 
nental Armies. 

Were it the wealthy only who purchased, we should perhaps have 
little objection to seeing them, from the redundance of their coffers, 
thus apply a portion to the service of the state, and the benefit of their 
brother officers. But how often have we known men, who, rather than 
submit to be purchased over and servo under a junior, have not only 
sacrificed all they possessed, but involved themselves deeply in debt to 
raise the sum necessary for their promotion, — who have even devoted 
to this purpose the slender provision originally destined for the future 
support of their wife and family, from the soldierlike determination not 
to permit others to outstrip 9 thcm in the career of their profession ; and 
this frequently happening to officers whose long and faithful services 
, .ought to have entitled them to promotion without sucji a sacrifice. 

Our readers will by this time have seen, that it is neither otn, inten- 
tion to applaud, nor absolutely to condemn, the system of promotion bv 
purchase. We consider it to be one of those nbuses^p^iiled our 
profesvsion, by the economical spirit of the British nation in everything 
regarding military expenditure ; and, as that feeling seems rather in- 
creasing than diminishing of late years, we have little hope, indeed, of 
ever seeing the system abolished. And when our readers peruse the 
following estimate of the expense which would probably be entailed on 
the country by such a measuie, \vc believe most of them will be equally 
hopeless of any change in fhis respect as ourselves. 

Promotion by purchase, as we *havc already stated, keeps the Army 
effective, without the expense of retirement on full pay to officers worn , 
out in the service, — an expense* borne by every oilier nation having an 
Atmy but the British *. We may thus safely venture to assc/t, that in* 
every ease where the seller out has been long in the scrvice t the svm lie 
receives for his commission, by saving this fcxpense, is just as much 
gain to the public, as if it was virtually paid by the purchaser of the 
commission into ^he Government Exchequer. 

* * |It e is but fair to slate, however, that though the continental nations are thus 
liberal to officers of long standing, they do not m general recognise the priuriple of 
permanent half-pay till after 20 ) e firs’ service. We shall, hereafter, take the oppor- • 
hmity of entering qaoie fully on this subject when we come to discuss the subject 
halt-pay. 
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We do not get rid of this conclusion by supposing the officer might 
retire on -half-pay when worn out, and another be brought in from it in 
his place. The old officer woqjd not, likely, accept of half-pay, seeing 
that he knows it to* be inadequate for his support when he is no longer 
in a condition to increase it by any exertion of his own. And, even 
supposing the ungracious measure was resorted to of forcing Mm to go 
on half- pay, where is an officer* to be found to replace him? The 
•effective officers on the half-pay list would soon be exhausted ; and, if 
none but old ones were allowed to retire, it is pretty clear that there 
would, in the course of a few years, be none who could be brough#TTom 
it fit for service.. Thus, there would be no other resource, but to fill up 
these vacancies by promotions ; and the expense of this additional hall- 
pay would, at least, become a burden on llie public. 

This is no hypothetical case; for, in the artillery and engineers, 
vvherp no purchase is allowed, it is constantly taking place ; and from a 
calculation of the expense thus incurred in keeping these corps effective 
in officers, without purchase, we shall be able to estimate with tolerable 
accuracy, what would be the annual cost to the country if the rest of the 
Army were placed on the same footing. We refer to this the more 
Teadil) r because those who theorize on this subject without any reference 
to actual calculation, often triumphantly ask — Why should there be 
any necessity for purchase in the Line, when the artillery and engineers 
are maintained in a state of efficiency without? True — they are, 
indeed, maintained in a state of comparative efficiency, but at what 
expense will best appear by the following estimate. 
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Now, referring to the deaths which have taken place in the above 
corps during the samc-period, as stated on page 435, it appears that in 
the artillery they only amounted to 3 colonels, 7 lieut.-coloneJs* 12 
firSt-captains, 8 second-captains, 19 firM-lieutenanls, 6 second-lieu- 
tenants ; and in the engineers, to 1 golonel* 5 lieut.-colonels, 3 first- 
captains, 2 second-captains, 9 first-lieutenants, and 4 second- lieutenants; 
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consequently, the exceBS of promotion beyond that caused by death 
vacancies will appear as under : — 

ROYAL ARTllLERY. 

Promotion ^liich would have arisen from 
<ftath vacancies alone. 

Died of Colons ...» 3 
Died of Lumt.-Colonels . • 7 

Vaiipcies for Lieut.-Colonels 10 
Diraof 1st Captains • • • 12 

Vacancies for 1st Captains . 22 

Died of 2nd Captains . • . 8 

Vacancies for 2nd Captains • 30 

Died of 1st Lieutenants • • 19 

Vacancies for 1st Lieutenants 49 


ROYAL ENGINEERS* 

Died of Colonels • • • 1 I Promoted to be Colonels • • 1 

Died of Lieut.-Colonels • 5 | 

Vacancies for Lieut.-Colonels 

Died of 1st Captaius . . * , 

Vacancies for 1st Captains • 

Died of 2nd Captains . • . 

Vacancies for 2nd Captains * 11 Promoted to be 2d Captains • 24 

Died of 1 sHLieutenauts • . 9 

Vacancies for 1st Lieutenants 20 Promoted to be 1st Lieutenants 41 

Thus, it appears, that while in infantry only about four-fifths .of the 
death vacancies have been filled up by promotion, in the*" artillery the 
promotion has been three times greater; and in the engineers, more 
than twice as great as the number of death vacancies would warrant. 

And how, it fnay be asked, lias this additional promotion originated ? 
It has originated exactly in the same way as would be the case in the 
Line, if the privilege of selling out*did not exist. Officers becoming 
superannuated have been allowed to retire on half-pay, and others have 
been promoted, in succession, to the vacancies : for, the engineers and 
artillery having no officers on half- pay capable of serving, there was 
no other way of supplying the place of officers retiring. ,Thus, the 
country has, within the last nine years, been bvjrdened with annuities to 
about 100 officers in these two corps; and, as we may safely suppose 
the half-pay of each to be on the average 1504 a year, and the age 
of retirement at least Cifty, the value of these annuities will be about 
13 years’ purchase for each, or 195Q/., being in all 195,000/. 

, Now, there being about 650 officers in these .two corps, and about 
eigh£ tjroes that number in the rest of the British Army, there can be 
little doubt, if purchase was abolished, that the expense of keeping the 
officers of other corps equally effective as in the Artillery and Engineers* 
would amount to eight times 195"000/., or upwards of a million and a- 
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c Promoted to be Colonels • ♦ 7 
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half sterling every nine years, besides the expense of purchasing up the 
commissions of such officers as had originally paid for them. 

However beneficial, therefore, such a measure as the abolition of 
purchase would be likely to prove*to the Army at large, we entertain 
little hope, indeed, in these economical times, of ever witnessing its 
adoption. »• 

In *our next number we slial] proceed to trace thc # origm of the 
4 system of promotion by purchase, as well as to notice the various 
modifications* it has undergone, from its first introduction in our service 
to the present clay, — a subject gn which, we have no doubt, moat of 
our readers will feel interested. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON NAUTICAL SURVEYING. 

• u This, with an Halley’* luxury of soul, 

Call* the wild needle back upon the pole ; 

Maps half the winds, and gives the sail to fly 
In every ocean of the Arctic bky.” 

0 

For nearly a couple of ages, the greatest maritime nation in the 
world laboured under the imputation of producing the worst charts ; 
and we have more than once attempted to pssign reasons for so dis- 
creditable a distinction. In the first place, it does not seem to have 
been generally admitted that science was at all necessary to knowledge; 
a singular error, and one deeply injurious to hundreds of officers, who 
might otherwise have been relieved from the pains of monotony, and 
the penalties of idleness, by engaging in pifrsuits where satiety is nevtir 
known; The second serious mistake was, the supposition thnfMaslers , 
of thejtfavy were capable of supplying every required hydrographic 
information, flow persons slenderly educated could he expected to 
render sugIi important duties, in addition to stowing the hold, — super- 
in leTffiing lift Spars and gear, — inspecting warrant-officers* indents, 
supplies, and expenses, — attending to the ground-tackle and moorings, 
—inditing the log-book, — and being at every one's call, is truly sur- 
prising; and the consequence lias been, that though ^evincing great 
skill as%eamcn, pilots, and navigators, with considerable merit in 
making remarks on roadsteads, tiuert currents, and winds, they have 
rarely produced a chart, or even a plan,*worthy of publication, and 
have scarcely fixed the latitude or longitude of any place with ultimate 
and satisfactory precision. This assertion is*not to be weakened by 
citing the names of GJooke, Spence Whitby, or Thomas, since they are 
» mere known as Surveyors than as Masters ; and, at best, they only form 
the exception to the rule? 

N£val science has, however, now reached a lggh degree of utility, 
and promises much furtlier advancement ; but it«ia less the effect of any 
direct encouragement, than from tjie example of a few, to w bom the 
evils of ignorance were obvious. Something must al&> be attributed U> 
the improvement which time naturally creates ; for knowledge nojojiger 
consists of paradox and contradiction, and the days are passed when it 
was the property only of men who, banishing all elegance of thought 
■ U. S. Joubn. No. 81, Auu. 1835. * * _ .20- 
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and illustration, separated science from the liberal arts, and waged war 
with all that was not technical and mechanical. Indeed, if there be any 
circumstances by which the present age ,1s pre-eminently distinguished, 
it isf the advantage with which the results of scientific Inquiry have been 
applied in the practical concerns of life. Thus, from the first establish- 
ment of the Greenwich Observatory, in 1675, there have been unceasing 
efforts to improve the science of nautical astronomy, especially in all 
that relates to finding the longitude at sea ; while the artists of Eng- 
land have applied their utmost talents in the construction and per- 
fection of instruments for taking the necessary observations. These 
exertions have been met by the discernment of various meritorious 
officers in the Navy and the East India Company’s Service, but the 
proportion of these, as compared to the mass, was lamentably trifling ; 
and there are still numbers who have even passed the usual examination, 
whose sole notion of “taking an observation’* is confined to the sun’s 
meridian altitude, and nothing more. Yet in all the useful problems in 
the practice of nautical astronomy, the methods of performing the cal- 
culations have been so simplified, that it is not easy to conceive for what 
situation connected with the navigation of a ship the person is fitted 
who is incapable of comprehending them. 

Such being the case with navigation, for the practical acquisition of 
which neither much time nor great talent ib requisite, it is not sur- 
prising that we have had few seamen capable of executing nautical 
surveys, with precision and scope equal to their use and importance. 
The navigator may be considered very expert, even though his latitudes 
fall within a mile or two of his mark, and his longitudes within ten or 
twelve, or a “handful,” a9 Billy Culmer said; for such is sufficient to 
conduct a ship in safety over the ocean ; but the fixing of headlands 
and otlidr positions, by the surveyor, require a very superior degree of 
knowledge ami practice. Many may execute the plan of a particular 
place with tolerable accuracy, and yet have no capacity for a scries of 
continued operations under laborious application ; and very fevy even 
of such pet undertakings are entitled to much praise. *rhe mere log- 
book sketches which were honoured, till of late, with the name of 
surveys, were mostly, both in their construction and drawing, beneath 
criticism ; and # documcnts have been officially forwarded to t|je Admi- 
ralty, as the production of educated, officers, which any cook’s -mate or 
swab-washer in the fleet might have been made to excel in a few days. 
Much of this sciolism resulted from the badness of the charts formerly 
circulated, — much from the practical use of instruments not having 
been taught, — and much s 'fronn the want of good treatises on the subject. 
The whole of these causes arp fasA disappearing. The Nqyy is now 
supplied with excellent Biirveys by its own officers, — the use ,pf instru- * 
ments is daily becoming more familiar, — and, besides the work we so 
lately noticed, by Commander Belcher, we have now before us another 
clever treatise on Mifrine Surveying, by Mr. T. C. Robson, of the 
Honourable East India Company’s Service*, which fyLS been recently 
published. Thurf the great object# of hydrography, a branch of science 
so ifftejesting to a powerful commercial nation, and sp important to its 
navigators, are being thrown open to general attainment. 

U ... 

* A Treatise 6n Marine Surveying, Tby Thopaat Charles Robson, &c. 8 to. 
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Mr. Robson’s book is more elementary than that of Commander 
Belcher, and is well-adapted for preparing the way to a fuller knowledge 
of the useful art on which it treats. It commences with an explanation 
of the principles of plane trigonometry, as the foundation of most 
brandies of operative mathematics. He has in this part of • the work 
detailed all the most simple methods of calculating the sides and angles 
of triangles, and each rule is illustrated by appropriate examples to the 
‘type of working. This is followed by the application of those principles 
to the mensuration of heights’and distances, with a short, — we should 
say, too sjiort, — account of the delicate allowances for refraction, and 
the method of- correcting an observed angle for the curvature of the 
earth. The author then proceeds to describe the several instruments 
best adapted for the purpose of surveying, with thg methods of ad- 
justing and using them ; after which he enters, rather elaborately, on 
several problems of nautical astronomy for determining the time, the 
latitude, and the longitude, from observation. These rules, as well as 
several that follow on the practice of marine surveying under various 
circumstances, though trite, are requisite to a treatise which may 
become a manual and a text-book to the young officer ; and though 
there is little or nothing new to “ old stagers,” what there is will be 
found to be well done, and delivered so clearly and explicitly, as to 
leave the reader with a craving for more from the same hand. In 
order that the work may be complete in itself, it concludes with a table 
of logarithms of natural numbers; another of the logarithmic sines, 
tangents, and secants ; and a third of natural sines; and there are ap- 
pended seven plates of copiouB illustrations, neatly engraved. 

. Such are the contents of Mr. Robson’s bowk, and we can recommend 
everyone who is anxious to rescue the fair fame of Biitish seamen from 
any rennrini^g imputation of indifference to scientific character, to pos-* * 
sess tlieln^elves. of it. There is sufficient to teach the principles of mere 
surveying, as vVell as those by width the mariner may be enabled to 
steer*efear ofcracks and shoals, and pursuing his course over the “ illi- 
. mitable sea,” avoid some of the most frightful hazards of shipwreck. 
The nature of the work precludes extracts or reduction ; but the recent 
death of the celebrated and unrivalled mechanician, Troughton, tempts 
us to insert the useful and simple directions for observing with his beau- 
tiful and powerful Reflecting Circle, •iij^the words of the inventor : — 

“ Prepare the instrument for observation by screwing the telescope into 
its place, adjusting the drawer to focus,.and the wires parallel to the plane, 
exactly as you do with a sextant ; also set the index forwards to the rough 
'distance of Jthe sun or moon, or moon. and stars, and holding the circle by 
4he«short ..handle, direct the telescope to the fainter object, and make the 
contact in the usual way. Wow read off the degree, minute, and second, by 
that bnnch qf the index to which the talgent scr£w is attached ; also the 
minute and second showil by the other two branches. These give the dis- 
tance taken on three different sextants ; but as yet it is only to be considered 
as half an observation ; what remains* to be done is to complete the whole 
circle by ftieasuring that angle on the either three sextants ; therefore set 
the index backwards nearly to the same distance, and reverse the plane oT 
the. instrument by holding it by the opposite handle, and make the contact 
as above, and read off as before what is shown on»the three several branches 
of the index. The mean of all six is the flue apparent distance, correspond- 
ing to the mean of the two timetf at which the observation^ were made. 

• ^ • 2 
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“ When the objects are seen very distinctly, so that no doubt whatever 
remains about the contact in both sights being perfect, the above may safely 
be relied on as a complete set ; but if, from -the haziness of the air, too much 
motion, or any other cause, the observations have been rendered doubtful, 
it will be advisable to make more ; and if, at such times, so many readings 
should ber&'oublesome, six observations and six readings may be conducted 
in the following manner : — Take three successive sights forwards exactly as 
is done with a sextant, only take enre to read them off on different branches 
of the index; also make three observations backwards, using the same 
caution : a mean of these will be the distance required. When the number 
of sights taken f irwards and backwards are unequal, a mean between the 
means of those taken backwards and thoso taken forwards will be the true 
angle. 

“ It need hardly be mentioned, that the shades or dark glasses apply like 
those of a sextant f#r making the objects nearly of the same brightness ; but 
it must be insisted on that the telescope should on every occasion be raised 
or lowered by its proper screw for making them perfectly so. 

“ The foregoing instruolions for taking distances apply equally for taking 
altitudes by the sea or artificial horizon *, they being no more than distances 
taken in a vertical plane. Meridian ultitudes cannot, however, be taken 
both backwards and forwards the same day, because there is not time : all 
that can be done, therefore, is to observe the altitude one way, and use the 
index error ; but even here veu have a mean of that altitude and this error 
taken on three different sextants. Both at sea and land, where the observer 
is stationary, the meridian altitude should be observed forwards one day and 
backwards the next, and so on alternately from day to day. The mean of 
latitudes deduced severally from such observations will be the true latitude ; 
but m these there should be no application of index error, for that being 
constant the result would be somewhat vitiated thereby. 

“ When both the reflected and direct images require to be darkened, as 
is the case when the sun’s di i meter is measured, and when his altitude is 
taken with an artificial horizon, the attached dark glasses ought not to be 
used. Instead of them, those which apply to the eye-end o^he telescope 
will answer much better; the former, having their errors magnified by the 
power of the telescope, w ill, in proportion to this power and those errors, be 
leas distinct than the latter. 

M In taking distances, when the position docs not vary Trent the •vertical 
above 30 or 40 degrees, the handles which are attached to the circle are 
generally most conveniently used ; hut in those which incline more to the 
horizontal, that handle which screws into a cock on one side, aud into the 
crooked handle on the other, will be found more applicable. 

“ When the crooked handle happens to bo in the way of reading one of 
the branches of the index, it must he removed fur the time by taking out the 
finger screw which fastens it ^o the body of the circle. 

“ If it should happen that two of the readings agree with each other very 
well, and the third differ^ from them, the discordant one must not on any 
account he omitted, but a fair mean must always be taken. 

“ It should be stated that when the angle is about 30 degrees, neither, 
the distance of the sun and moon, nor an altitude of the sun, wuli the sea- 
horizon, can be taken ‘backward ; because the dark glasses at tlia* angle 

S revent the reflected rVLys of light from failing on the index- glass, whence it 
ecomcs necessary, when the angle to be taken is quite unknown, to observe 

1 * When the coitlact in the artificial horizon is at the .lower limb, the images will 
§up$ra£e shortly after the contact has been made, if the altitude be increasing ; and, 
if the altitude be decreasing, they will begin to overlap; but when the contact is 
formed at 'the upper limb, the reverse takes place. An observer, if in doubt as to 
which limb he has been observing, should watch the object for a short time after he 
has made the observation, 
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forwards first, where the whole range is without interruption ; whereas, in 
that backwards, yob will lose sight of the reflected image about that angle. 
But in such distances, where sun is out of the question, and when his 
altitude is taken with an artificial horizon, (the shade being applied te the 
end of the telescope,) that angle may be measured nearly as well cCs any 
other ; for the rays incident on the index-glass will pass througfc # the trans- 
parent half of the horizon-glass without much diminution of their brightness. 
t “ The advantages of this instrument, when compared \flth the sextant, 

* arc chiefly these : — The observations for finding the index-error are rendered 
useless, all knowledge of that -being put out of the question by observing 
both forwards and backwards. By the same means the errors of the dark- 
classes are alsv corrected ; for if they increase the angle one way, they must 
diminish it the other way by the same quantity. This also perfectly corrects 
the errors of the horizon-glass, and those of the index- glass very nearly. 
But what is still of more consequence, the error of thg centre is perfectly 
corrected by reading the three branches of the index ; while this property, 
combined with that of observing both ways, probably reduces the errors of 
dividing to one-sixth part of their simple value. Moreover, angles may be 
measured as far as 150 degrees, consequently the sun’s double altitude may 
he observed w r hen his distance from the zenith is not less than 15 degrees: 
at which altitude the head of the observer begins to intercept the rays of 
light incident on the artificial horizon ; and, of course, if a greater angle 
could be measured, it would be of no use in this respect. 

“ This instrument, in common with the sextant, requires three adjust- 
ments : — First, the index-glass perpendicular to the plane of the circle. 
This being done by the maker, and not liable to alter, has no direct means 
applied to the purpose ; it is known to be right, when, by looking into the 
index-glass, you see that part of the limb which is next you reflected in con- 
tact with the opposite side of the limb as one continued arc of a circle ; on 
Hie contrary, when the arc appears broken w here the reflected and direct 
parts of the limb meet, it is a proof that if wants to he rectified. The 
second is, to make the horizon glass perpendicular. This is perforjned by* a 
capstan screw, at fjhe lower end of the frame of that glass, and is known 
he rigtft, % wlien, by a sweep of the index, the reflected image of any object 
will pass exactly o\er, or cover the image of that object seen directly. The 
third, adjustment is for making the line of collimation parallel to the plane 
of ilie circle. This is performed hv two small screws, which also fasten the 
collar into which the telescope screws to the upright stem on which ik is 
mounted : this is known to be right, when the sun and moon, having a dis- 
tance of 130 degrees, or more, tlieir limbs are brought into contact just at 
the outside of that wire which is next to the circle, and then examining if it 
he the same, just at the outside of tilt? q^hcr wire. Its being so is the proof 
of adjustment.” . 

It is with no small pleasure that wo have lately examined the pro- 
gress of Nautical Surveying, as indicated l>y the recent works of 
Captains King, Fifzrov, Becchev, Bayfield, Hewitt, Mudgc, Belcher, 
ajul Denham, in various parts oi* the globe. The Shetland Islands, by 
the indefatigable Mr. (*. Thomas, of the Investigator, are models of 
application and apparent accuracy ; anti the other portions of our own 
shores are under publication, in a style more jteditable to the nation • 
than they have hitherto been. 

A very elabointe chart of Lough Neagh, in Ireland, has just been 
placed before us, which, from the futness of its details and beauty of its ' 
execution, merits particular attention. It is engraved from a sumy 'by 
tieut. Thomas Graves, B.N. — who now. commands the Mastiff, in the 
Archipelago — and is a very creditable specimen of the burin of the well- 
known Messrs. Walker, whose services m hydrography are coeval with 
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its recent advances. This extensive <( broad ” of water possesses great 
local interest, and is equally renowned for its product and, as the name 
implies, its healing qualities. It will be* recollected that it is situated 
near the centre of the province of Ulster, and that it parts the counties 
of Londonderry, Antrim, Down, Armagh, and Tyrone. It is fifteen 
miles long and seven broad, with a periphery of eighty-one miles* and 
a superficies of about 95,000 English 'acres. It is not surprising that 
an inland sea, so celebrated for cures, fish, pebbles, and petrifactions, 
should be honoured by superstition ; and that various tales should 
obtain respecting its origin. Of these; the most accredited is the one 
which states that the Irish giant Fin M‘Coul took a handful' of earth 
and flung it into the sea. The handful was of such a size, that where 
it fell it formed the Isle of Man, and the hollow caused by its removal 
made the basin Of Lough Neagh. This, of course, must be true 
enough, because it has been so written in books ; and there can be no 
doubt that a large town is submerged by its waters, because Moore 
says — 

“ On Lough Neagh’s banks as the fisherman strays, 

When the clear cold eve’s declining, 

He sees the Round Toweis of other days 
In the waves beneath him shining/’ 

The fact that a naval officer was selected to examine this inland lake 
must not be thought the slightest disparagement to the noble survey of 
Ireland, so ably conducted bv Colonel Colby, of the Royal Engineers. 
We have examined, and examined with admiration, some portions of 
this first-rate undertaking, which may safely be said to excel every 
other piece of Geoduesia that has hitherto appeared. The mensuration 
of 1 the celebrated base-line on Hounslow Heath, and its verification on 
Romney' Marsh, by Major-General Roy, was esteemed as the finest 
and most important operation of its kind ; whence the dependant net of 
triangles, though at first intended solely for connecting Greenwich and 
Paris, was extended over the kingdom, and became know n par excel- 
lence as the Grand Trigonometrical Survey. But it was reserved for 
the, scientific skill of Colby — who had himself worked thereon — to re- 
duce those beautiful operations to the second rank of their gen tvs, and 
leave every other description of geographical labours far in iH back- 
ground. Even the publication of }lie results is superintended by the 
Colonel and Ins talented officers ; i£nd the execution of the maps already 
completed is as superior to that of the famous Carte des C houses . as the 
latter was to the recondite productions of Thomas Kitchin, geographer. 
Besides the singular beauty of the topography, the distinctness and 
arrangement of the writing are very ctriking ; and fve were surprised to 
find that even this was also by one of the corps, a serjeant of the 
Sappers and Miners! Jjjere, on the noble scale of six inches to a mile, 
are given to immediate view all the grand and rminute features of the 
Sister Isle — hills, vales, rivers, roads, towns, villages, hamlets, churches, 
mills, mansions, bogs, barrows, antiquities, and, in slnrt, every object 
of< utility or interest, with their various heights, superficial areas, and 
ftratigraphical relations. Such a work is highly creditable to the muni- 
ficence of Government ; and it.confers honour upon Colonel Colby and 
the Corps of Engineers, and, thrpugh them, upon the whole British 
Army, 
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It is perhaps the most dangerous, because the most lasting, conse- 
quence of violent disorders of the state, that men, who have* long been 
esteemed as # both wise and godd, become blinded by (lie long con- 
• tinuance of contention, and not only lose the guidance of their judg- 
ment, but are insensibly led to find excuses in the emergencies arising 
out of the rage of faction for conduct which, in their cooler moments 
and in ordinary and quiet times, they would avoid as corrupt and abhor 
as infamous. So long as party animosity follows the channels to 
which the admirable balance of the British constitution was intended 
to confine it, we shall find in the pages of our historyHhat an acti\c par- 
liamentary opposition has neither injured the dignity nor lessened ihc 
executive efficiency of Government. It has only been when the ground 
itself was shaken under the combatants, when wild and reckless doubts 
had been stirred up as to the nature and pliability of the constitution 
itself, or as to the order and rights of monarchical succession, that deep 
and serious mischief resulted from party violence in this country. On 
those occasions honour and loyalty ran blindfold into errors and diffi- 
culties from which they seldom came forth without stains and blemishes 
which never could be entirely done away. , 

The Revolution of 1688 was a strong illustration of this sad truth. 
It was long, very long, before private faith recovered the shock it 
sustained in England during the period following that important change. 
The memoirs of those times abound in instances of the most scandal- 
ous treachery in men who had stood deservedly high in general repate 
and character. Lord Godolphin, for instance, is handed down to us*as, 
a virtytms and disinterested statesman ; yet how are we to reconcile tins 
.with the* fact that he was a minister of William III., after having held 
a chief office iq the administration of James II., and enjoyed so much of 
that monarch's confidence. Again, Dalrymple produces the clearest evi- 
dence from the correspondence of the ambassador Barillon with. his 
master Louis XIV., that many of the leading men of this country were 
receiving pensions from France during the greater part of the reigns of 
Charles II. and throughout that pf Janies II. Even the patriot (if he 
ever merited the name) Algernon Sidney was, it seems, bribed by an 
inconsiderable sum to forward the French interests by his voice and 
influence in the British parliament* and public honesty was in reality 
become merely a specious pretext for private roguery and ambition. 
Men of the most upright minds became bewildered in the maze of 
treacheiy that surrounded them. Ashby, for example, a stout old 
caplin who commanded one of the men-of-w&r at the Nore, upon the 
occasion of Herbert Lord Torrington, and othere, going down to sound • 
the minds of the chief persons of the fleet as td giving up their allegi- 
ance to King James, bluntly cried*out, that he had never heard it be- 
longed’to a British sailor's profession to forsake hik king. Yet this • 
very man was soon after won over, and became an active adljjer$nt of 
King William in the crisis which follpwed. Dalrymple goes on to 
say, — “ Captain Cornwall was njojre difficult to be persuaded. He 
expressed the obligations of himself and his family to the King, and 
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thought it a villany in tliose who attempted any thing against him ; 
but when the Admiral named some persons that were engaged in it, 
that were his most intimate and particular friends, he was surprised ; 
and when convinced of it, he gave up his zeal for the king, and from 
that time r^o man was more heartily in the cause, using his endeavours 
to bring 5ver others in his own ship." 

There can hardly be a more forcible and striking commentary on 
those deplorable times than the honest rejection by both these gallant 
seamen of the first proposals made to them, and their subsequent aban- 
donment of the high principle by which that rejection whb dictated. 
We are not here entering into any discussion of the advantages or 
necessity of the Revolution* of 1688, further than to observe on the 
fearful results inseparable from any vast change of the government of 
a country, however great may be « the eventual benefits to posterity, 
when matters shall have recovered from disorder, and the minds of 
men returned to their natural views of right and wrong. But as we 
before have remarked, a long time generally elapses before this can 
take place, and in the meantime a baneful spirit of corruption is sure 
to prevail. The violence and profligacy of party feeling extended itself 
far into the reigns of William’s successors, and the acts into which 
men were in consequence betrayed more resembled tlie ferocity of 
savages than the angry violence of civilized nations. 

Of all the blots on the public justice of Great Britain, arising out of 
the fury of party violence, none ever exceeded the trial and death of 
Admiral Byng in the latter years of George IT. The son of one of the 
most distinguished naval commanders who have adorned our history, 
and himself a brave and worthy officer, lie was deliberately and bar- 
batously sacrificed to party spirit, and a base condescension to the cry 
of a brutal and ignorant populace, whose worst passions had been in- 
flamed for political purposes. . ' 

Jt is remarkable enough that the able writer of the review of the 
“ Georgian iBra," in the last Quarterly, while he points ou* and detects 
numerous mistakes in that ill-digested publication, falls himself into 
thc«error of asserting, that because Byng was brought to trial by one 
ministry (that of the Duke of Newcastle), and executed under the 
ministry ot Pitt, his violent opponent, lie was nevertheless not u victim 
sacrificed to party spirit. The facts are extremely plain. — Byng was 
brought home in arrest in the mdnth of June, 1756. On the 11th of 
November the Duke of Newcastle resigned, and Lord Hardwick and 
the rest a few days after. Mr. Pitt (afterwards Lord Chatham) became 
Premier; and then it was that the whole power of the Newcastle party 
(now become the opposition) was exerted to obtain the sacrifice of 
Byng, because nothing but bis death as a culprit -could relieve them from 
the whole odium of th^ir own neglect winch hack caused his failure. 
Pitt was inclined to meicy and even urged the King towards a pardon, 
but be and his adherents'' could not have kept their places if they had re- 
solutely resisted the popular clamour<so barbarously encouraged by Fox 
(afterwards Lord Holland) and the* opposition as U test of the strength 
of the ministry. Surely these could not be a more complete and de- 
grading a sacrifice, therefore, to faction than this unfortunate Admiral*. 
The persecution to wbieh Vie fell, a* victim must ever be a matter of 
astonishment and llisgust mingled with the strongest interest. 

To trace the. matter from its commencement, we must remind our 
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readers that Admiral Byng owed his advancement in the Navy to the 
influence* and reputation of Lord Torrington, his father, created a 
Viscount for his distinguished services in the Mediterranean by this 
title ; which, on the death of the celebrated Admiral Herbert, JLlord 
Torrington, had become extinct. # 

Sir* George Byng’s wonderful discretion, courage, and corfduct well 
merited the reward ; for it was solely owing to his exertions and sue* 

* cesses that England was enabled to acquit herself creditably of the part 
assigned her in that strange? 'arrangement to which she had pledged 
herself by a the Quadruple AliiancS — of wresting Sicily from the Duke of 
Savoy, and giving him Sardinia as a compensation ; which, being in the 
hands ofdhc Spaniards, was to be taken /rofn them for this purpose. 

It was a natural consequence of such'dislinguished services, that his 
son John Byng was early promoted in the Navy, alid constantly em- 
ployed during the forty years which lie served before his last unfortunate 
command. Such was his character as an officer, that on the first 
rupture with France, arising from their encroachments in North 
America, in 1755, he was selected, at the earnest recommendation of 
Lord Anson, (who was afterwards his most violent persecutor.) to com- 
mand twenty-two sail of the line, which cruised in the autumn of that 
year outside the Channel, to intercept the French Admirals Du Guay 
and La Motlie, in case of their return from America ; and though he 
did not succeed, yet lie was considered to have acted both with activity 
and energy, as well as good judgment, in this command. 

The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, had never been honestly 
adhered to by either French or English. In India the war had, in fact, 
never ceased at all ; and, in America, coq^tant recourse to arms was 
had by the two nations. Admiral Boscawen was at length sent o|jt 
there to- protect our colonics, and actually attacked and captured the, * 
Alcid^tpd Lys, about midsummer, 1755. Still the French never ac- 
knowledged a*statc of open warfare till the spring of 1756. They even 
returned the* Blandford, man-of-war, which they had captured about six 
weeks’ after the affair of the Alcide and Lys ; though we had by that 
time seized, besides those ships of war, a vast number of their mer- 
chant-vessels, and sent their crews prisoners to England. 

But though they made this show of peaceable disposition to the last 
moment, the French were not idle in their preparations for war. 
Besides a prodigious activity in tlieif military department, the Channel 
ports, as well as Brest, were filled with artificers, seamen, and stores; 
and privateers were fitting out alung the whole coast, at handsome 
bounties from Government, — demonstrations evidently tending to 
threaten formidable invasion. • George II., whose real fear was 
aiways f§r Iianovet, sciaed the occasion of general alarm to obtain the 
consent o£ Parliament to raise large bodies of Hessians and Hano- 
verians, and large camps were formed of these auxiliaries near Maid- 
stone and Winchester. 

But under the weak and negligent administration of the Duke of 
Newcastle, Lord Anson, who was at the head elf the Admiralty, 
had been grossly remiss in preserving efficiency in the naval service. 
The Bhips were old and bad, and the dock-yard establishments at home 
and abroad had been shamefully neglected, -^a point of the greater con- 
sequence, when ships, from oopper not being employed, became almost 
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crippled in their sailing, unless their bottoms wore constantly cleaned 
in dock. While the fear of invasion occupied our Ministers, and gave the 
King a pretence for raising foreign troops, intended ,in reality for the 
protection of Iianover, the French had at Toulon equipped a powerful 
fleet of ships and transports, with a line body of troops, for a descent on 
Minorca. r For a long time nothing would convince the Duke of New- 
castle that such was the case, nor did he awake to a sense of the true 
danger till April, on the 9th of which month Admiral Byng waB hastily 
sent off with ten ships, wretchedly equipped, to relieve St. Philip’s 
Castle, the fortress on which Minorca Entirely depended for safety. 

The instructions given to Byng were a tissue of absurdity. He was 
to inquire at Gibraltar if atiy french ships had come out through the 
straits, and, if so, to detach Admiral West to North America to look for 
them : but if not, he was to take a battalion on board for Minorca, if 
General Fowke could spare so much of his garrison. His own military 
force for relieving St. Philip’s amounted to 100 recritiU ! The French 
fleet, who never dreamed of going to America, had already landed 
in Minorca on the ISth of April, the whole of their army amounting to 
15,000 men, under the Duke of Richelieu ; and Fowke, who had every 
reason himself to expect an attack, would not part with the battalion 
from his owp weak garrison. Byng’s despatch from Gibraltar stated 
this, and also his opinion, that to throw his miserable reinforcement of 
recruits into St. Philip’s, or to scrape together a few marines for such 
a purpose, would be only throwing away men ; but one part of his letter, 
containing complaints of the foul state of his shifts, and the impossibility 
of repair or cleaning at Gibraltar, from the ruinous condition of the 
dock yard, was so direct a reproach to the Ministry, that their vexation 
reAdily converted itself into indignation against the Admiral, and his 
•disgrace was no doubt from that moment resolved by them. 

Not to dwell longer upon such parts of this unhappy affair as are 
notorious in history, than is necessary for leading the reader to the 
more interesting details, we shall briefly state, that Byng,oin order to 
fulfil his orders, rather than with any hope of relieving St. Philip’s, sailed 
and* arrived off Minorca on the J 8th of May. He found the Ficnch 
batteries in full play upon the fortress ; and while he was endeavouring 
to communicate with Governor Blakeney by detached ships, the ’French 
fleet, under La Galissoniere, came in sight, and showed every readiness to 
fight. After some manoeuvring for the best part of two days, on their 
part to gain, and on BwigVto maintain the weather-gage, in which, 
be it observed, the French showed no manner of backwardness for 
fighting, Byng made the signal to bear away two points and engage, 
or, in plain terms, to close gradually upon the French fleet. "Admiral 
West, instead of obeying, bore up altogether, and dashing down upon 
them by the shortest way, attacked the nearest ships ; but Byng 
f adhered to not breakinghis order of battle, and in reply to the suggestion 
of Gardiner, his Captain,' to follow and support West, he coolly answered, 
that he would not run into the same scrape as Admiral Mathews, who, 
in the sea fight of ‘February, 1744, off Toulon, broke his line, and not 
only got beat in consequence, but was cashiered on his return home to 
England. At this moment the Trident and Louisa, which were next 
ahead Byng’s own ship, thfe Ramilljes, getting foul of each other, he* 
backed his topsail?,* and lo?t a quarter of an hour waiting for them to get 
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clear again. Meantime, La Galissoniere, some of whose vessels had suf- 
fered severely froln West’s attack, suddenly made sail and went off. 
Byng pursued, bu| his ships being as foul as the French were clean, and 
three of his largest much disabled in masts and rigging, the FfAich 
were soon out of sight. It now was ascertained, that Resides the 
damage already mentioned, about 40 men had been killed, 9 and 168 
wounded, which, from the vast lTumber of sick, and the original weak- 
• ness of all the crews as to number, induced Byng to assemble a council 
of war, at which several officers of the land service, who were going 
to join their regiments in Minorca, were present. All agreed unani- 
mously, that to relieve St. Philip's in face of a superior fleet, and a large 
army which had for three weeks been in possession of all the adjacent 
positions, would be in vain, and, what was beyond everything important, 
would seriously endanger Gibraltar in case of any faihire. 

To Gibraltar accordingly they returned, and on the 28th of June, St. 
Philip’s surrendered, after a defence quite surprising, and which could 
nevet have been so long protracted, but for the devotion of a Captain 
of Engineers (Cunningham) who chanced to be at Nice when the war 
broke out, and aware of the scandalously neglected state of the place, 
bought at his own expense a vessel, which he loaded with timber and 
other necessary materials fur repairing* the fortification, $nd got into 
the place fir.^t, before the French army disembarked. He volunteered 
as chief engineer, for there was none, and after doing incredible service 
throughout the siege, was desperately wounded in the assault, on the 
27th of June, lie was rewarded by a Colonelcy in the Guards on the 
exchange of prisoners. 

When Admiral Byng’s despatches reached home, the Government took 
care to misrepresent and vilify his behaviour in every imaginable wq|y, 
however mean or unworthy, in order to shift the blame of their neglect* 
upon their victim. The whole nation was in a ferment. Sir Edward 
# Hawke % \v as directed to send home the Admiral in arrest, with all the 
officer wlu^ liad composed the council of war ; and as a miserable 
artifice, to conciliate the mob, it was advertized in the Gazelle, that if 
Byng should corne home meantime, without meeting Sir Edward, •he 
’should be thrown into prison at whatever port lie arrived. 

Sir E» llawke, however, found him at Gibraltar, and at the end of June 
Byng was brought to Portsmouth, in arrest, where, if any tiling could 
add to the misery of his situation, if was the arrival of his brother to 
meet him, in such an agony of mind, that the next day he was seized 
with convulsions, and actually expired in a few hours. From Ports- 
, mouth the unfortunate Admiral, who showed extraordinary firmness, 
and couhi scarce be hiade to believe the indignation of the people, was 
escortecUto London undpr a large # guard, and lodged in confinement at 
Greenwich Hospital, where Admiral Townsend, the Governor, had the 
meanness fo give him every annoyance in his power, in order to curry 
favour with Lord Anson and the King. 

As to the other officers. General Fowke was suspended for a year, 
and his'regiment taken from him. Admiral \V r est was^complimentcd by 
the King ; but though a personal friend of Pitt, and much interested in 
h’is political success, he nobly disdained $0 receive honour or popularity 
on such terms, and loudly protested, again&t the iniquity of the whole 
proceeding. • 

Addresses to the King* poured in from all sides, for what was termed 
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justice upon Byng. The city deputation was so clamorous, that the 
Duke of Newcastle, to satisfy them and couit popularity, pledged the 
King’s word that no extenuation whatever should be listened to, and 
that the law should take its course in its full extent of rigour. 

TJic Admiral was escorted to Portsmouth, to take his trial, which 
commended December 28th. No less than thirty witnesses lie desired 
to summon wire actually refused him ; and so little did men disguise 
their sentiments, that Admiral Boscawen; a Lord of the Admiralty, 
speaking of the affair before the court had'opened, used the expression, 
— “ We shall have a majority,” — meaning that he would be condemned. 
The court sat every day but Sundays, until the 27th of January, during 
which period the excitement produced by the trial was not confined to 
Great Britain. Before the sentence, Byng received the following letter 
from Voltaire, theit in his retirement at Geneva, enclosing one from the 
Duke of Richelieu, bearing testimony as an enemy to his conduct, and 
appealing, in the name of all military men, against this unheard-of pro- 
ceeding : — 

Deliees, near Geneva, 2d January, 1 757. 

Sir, — Though I am almost unknown to jou, I think it is my duty to 
send )ou the copy of the letter which I have just received from the Marshal 
Duke of Richelieu. Honour, humanity, and equity, order me to convey it 
into your hands. — This noble and unexpected tcstmiom from one of the 
most candid, as well as the most generous, of my countrymen, makes me 
presume your judges will do you the same justice. 

1 am, with respect, Sir, 

Your most humble, obedient servant, 
Volta irk. 

From Monsieur de Voltaire tq Admiral Byng, on his trial at Portsmouth. 

[Copy of a Letter from tlic Marshal Duke of Richelieu to Monsieur de 
r * Voltaire, late Gentleman of the King's Chamber, dated at Pans, the 
26th of December, 1756.] 

Admiral Byngs ill-fortune gives me great concern. I can assure you 
that all I have seen and known of him can only redound* to his honour, 
which ought not to be attacked because he lias been beat, after having done 
everything that could be expected. Whene\er two worthy men are en- 
gaged, one of them must recei\e some disadvantage, without an) just pre- 
judice to his chaiacter. All Mr. B)ngs operations were admirable, ac- 
cording to the gcneiul report of our seamen. The strength was nearly 
equal,— since the English bad thii f »eti ships, and we had t\\cl\o, moio 
completely manned and just come out of the harbour. 

Tne chance that rules in all engagements, and principally those at sea, 
was more favourable to us, in sending a greater number of our shots into 
the rigging of the English ships; and it seems to me generally ac- 
knowledged, that, if the English, had persisted, their Hcet bad been lost : 
so that there never was a greater injustice that; that which is intended 
against Admiral B) ng ; and every man of honour, and military meq es- 
pecially, ought to be concerned at it. 

I received the original letter from the Marshal de Richelieu, the 1st of 
January, 1757 ; in truth whereof I liuve signed — ^Voltaire. 

At Deliees, ueai^-Geneva, the 3d of January, 1757.. 

TI$ charge in brief against the Admiral was, that he did not do his 
utmost to take, seize, and destroy the enemy’s fleet, nor to relieve 8t. 
Philip’s Castle. The court found him guilty of both, unanimously, and 
also decided that he came under the 12th. Article of War, as amended* 
and declared in jtlie year 1749, by which no option was left of awarding 
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death as his sentence. But the court added, that they did not conceive 
his conduct aroso either from cowardice or disaffection , and strongly 
recommended him to mercy, observing on the severity of the 12th 
Article, which lmikes no allowance for error in judgment. 9 

Never was a more absurd sentence, and indeed the court seem to 
have been themselves aware of it, for they desired a friend ofJJyng’s to 
prepare him for receiving it before lie was summoned to hear" it pro- 
nounced, under the idea that he could not anticipate the ir*st range aw aid. 
Nothing could exceed his composure, however, when once his friend 
made him believe it, for at firs't lyj could not, but cried out, “ Surely they 
have not? pqf a slur upon me!” — alluding to cowardice. 

At first evc‘ry one supposed an immediate pardon would follow; but 
it was soon known, that at St. James's the sentence was received by the 
King and Royal family as final, nor w r as there a qye&tion of mercy in 
that quarter. The King, though lib had no thought of mercy, had llie 
meanness to take all precaution for fortifying himself b ‘hind the letter 
of the law; and as the last step of this cruel farce, the legality of the 
sentence was referred as a bare and abstract point of law to the twelve 
Judges, who of course could not deny the simple question of legality 
under the J2th Article; and on February 16th, the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty signed the warrant for execution^ with the exception of Admiral 
Forbc% whose manly remonstrance and refusal did him infinite credit. 
In that paper he argued with much force and perspicuity, that the 12th 
Article specified three distinct species of efirne, cowardice, negligence, 
and disaffection. In the sentence he was acquitted of the first and last, 
and the word “ negligence” was not even mentioned. As to fts being 
implied , Admiral Forbes protested against a sentence of death by impli- 
cation, and maintained, that as the court earnestly recommended him to 
mercy, thinking it, as their own words expressed it, their duty to do«so, 
it wa^ plain cnopgli they did not believe he merited death. • # ( 

Mrs* Osborne, the Admiral's sister, wrote an appeal to the Lords of 
the Admiralty, so pathetic and so sound in argument, that it will not be 
thought teflious to give it here at length; for though afterwards circu- 
lated in print, the copies are not to be met with ; — 

Letter from Mrs. Osborne, Admiral Byng’s sister, to the Right 
• Honourable the Lords of the Admiralty, 

My Lords, • 

The Judges having reported to hisflMsjealy in Council, that the sentence 
passed on my unfortunate brother is a legifi one, permit me to implore your 
Lordships* intercession with his Majesty for his most gracious mercy, and 
to hope your Lordships will not think an allkctcd sister’s application ill- 
. founded, in a case so hardly circumstanced, and which the Judges (though 
•by the severity of the law they thought themsohes obliged to pronounce 
the faftil sentence) haftc so earnestly recommended to your Lordships' 
humanity,; to your justice I will not presume taadd, though in their letter 
to your Lordships, they say, “ that in justice to the prisoner, as well as for* 
their own conscience* sake, they recommended hitn to his Majesty s mercy.” 

The Court-Martial, my Lords, jsccmed to have acquitted my unhappy 
brother of cowardice and disaffectiqp ; and, therefore^ it is presumed he # 
stands sentenced under the head of negligence. It is not fitting, perhaps, 

• that a wretched woman, as I am, should offer any argumcifts* in my 
brother s relief to your Lordships, who are masters of the whole : but what 
criminal negligence, my Lords, cpis there •have been, in which neither 
cowardice nor disaffection ha.vc had a part ? \VKat criminal negligence can 
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there have been, since his judges thought it incumbent on them, for their 
own conscience' sake, and in justice to the prisoner, to recommend him to 
his Majesty's mercy ? 

I must submit to your Lordships, whether ‘it be the meaning of the law, that 
every .kind of negligence, wilful or not, should be punished with death. If 
so, it is no^ for me to make an observation on the law ; if not, a negli- 
gence arising neither from cowardice, disaffection, nor wilfulness, ought hot, 
according to tlip spirit and intention of the law, to be deemed capital. 

Why, my Lords, should my poor brother suffer, when, both. the sentence 
by which he is condemned, and the letter to \our Lordships, by which he is 
so strongly recommended to liis Majesty’s mercy, fully prove that his 
judges did not deem him deserving the punishment they thought them- 
selves obliged to sentence him to ? I hope your Lordships Will not think 
he ought to suffer either under p, law unexplained or doubtful, c tit under a 
sentence erroneously passed, if the law has been misunderstood ; and if my 
unfortunate brother <has been condemned under tlic 12th Article, according 
to the spirit and meaning of which he should not have been condemned, I 
submit to your Lordships whether his life should be the forfeit. 

If there is a doubt on the principles and motives that induced the Court- 
Martial to entreat the intercession of your Lordships with his Majesty for 
mercy, I submit to jour Lordships whether these motives should not be 
more fully explained, before it he too late. It w ould be needless to mention 
the usual course of his Majesty’s mercy to the condemned, upon the appli- 
cation of his Judges, if my unhappy brother's case had circumstances par- 
ticularly unfavourable in it; but, on the contrary, for the reasons I have 
ventured brieily to offer, and the many others that must occur to jour Lord- 
ships, his case appears to be uncommonly hard, and well deserving that 
mercy, to which Ins Judges ha\e so earnestly recommended him. 1 hope I 
shall stfflid excused, if I beseech jour Lordships' immediate intercession 
with his Majesty in his behalf. 

17th February, 1757. 

Verses and epigrams appeared in the public papers, ridiculing the 
Court-martial and their sentence, from which it will suflice to select the 
following : — 

Court-Martial' s sentence on Admiral Byng t Ja?i. 10, 1757, turned into verse. 

My Lords, 1,1 

This is the petition of us, the court-martial, 

* A court, of all courts, once deemed most impartial. 

That Admiral Byng his utmost did not 
To engage, and adjudge him for that to be shot: 

But to palliate this crime^with difference we shew 
In our sentence — distinctions quite subtle and new. 

That, it ’s proved lie ne’er shew’d any tokens of fear ; 

And, how the de’il should he, so far in the rear ! 

That, clearly to ils, he appears in this light 
Not a coward, but damnably^backw'ard to fight : 

Or, more clear to refine, we have shewn in effect, a 
To be backward in fighting is only neglect. 

So we have condemn'd him, but for mercy we pray, 

Lest his case our case, as most likely It maj r . 

The most humble Address of a late Court-Martial to the K . 

Most gracious Sir, 

The great court-martial now begins to sicken ; 

* We find at length, that we are conscience- stricken. 

Sad suppliants, in Byng's behalf, we come. 

And humbly beg J'ou will defer his doom. 

Bound tfy our ‘bath, we cannot yet make clear 
What’/ 1 was we fcaeant, nor ever shall) me fear. 
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We’re found him guilty, and we’ve found him not ; 

We wish'd him saved, and would have had him shot. 

But as at land, so still we find at sea, 

If we du one, the ethtr cannot be. 

Save him, great Sir, and royal mercy show ; 

Shoot him, dread Sir, let royal justice flow ! 

Regard your subjects with a pitying eye ; 

Contrive that he may neither live nor die. # 

% But George II. had a heart of stone, and the frantic populace began 
to look upon the death of Byjig as a remedy for all the national griev- 
ances and disasters, as in our own"jnad days of Reform Bill, they had per- 
suaded themselves that provisions would be the cheaper for that des- 
perate inroad upon the constitution of the cpuntry. Will it be believed 
that one *of the King’s excuses to himself was his being, as he said, 
pledged to the city to sec justice, as he called it, done,upon Byng. 

Meantime, as the day for execution drew on, Keppel, Moore, Denis, 
and four other members of the court-martial, became so uneasy in their 
consciences, that they urged Lord Temple, who was at the head of the 
Admiralty, to plead with the King for the mercy they had so earnestly 
recommended ; and on the 23rd took place a debate in the House of 
Commons as to a revision of the 12th Article, on the ground of its 
cruelty and injustice, as well as its having been but very few years in 
force, and it was at the same time stated, that several members of the 
court-martial were most anxious to be relieved from their oath of secrecy, 
in order to explain their sentence and meaning. 

To the credit of Pitt’s memory, which has been unfairly aspe/sed, it 
should here be stated, that he declared in this debate lie thought more 
good would come from mercy than rigour, and that he wished his 
Majesty might exert his prerogative of pardbn, though he did not think 
any Government could dictate to the King on such a point. IJoweveT, , 
it is certain that pext day lie did himself move the King for mercy, but 
was ent fchort,; Und without even the usual question, — “ Are there any 
favourable circumstances ?” Lord Barrington had the injustice, in this 
celebrated debate, to compare Byng’s conduct to that of Kirby and 
Wade, who deserted Admiral Benbow, and were hanged for their con- 
duct. It is a lamentable blot in the character of Fox, that he was not 
content to take Byng as a scape -goat for his colleagues’ errors, but he 
employee!, as his means of injuring Pitt, the representing him as the 
defender of a traitor to his coifhfcry. Horace Walpole eloquently 
observes upon this behaviour, — “ Where* will ambition stop, if it can 
leap over such sacred sensations?” But whatever blame may attach to 
the opposition, George II. has himself never 4>orne his due share of the 
obloquy attached to .the legal murder of Admiral Byng. In order to 
> court the*people, and induce the consent of the opposition to the hiring 
of Hanoverian troops, aitd otherwise favouring his German dominions, he 
wasliot onJy ready, but forward to let Byng sifter. Cold-hearted and 
indifferent to all feeling, "he had* not many years bsfore (in 1749), showed 
the same cruel spirit in refusing to pardon one Paul Wells, who had 
been guilty of a species of forgery so mitigated in itf nature, that tjie 
judge who convicted him at the Oxford assizes strongly recommended 
him to mercy. The King would not hear a word, and the poor youth 
Was hanged. * • 

. In the same spirit, George II.* Sent his message by Pitt to the 
Commons on the 26th, saying, ** that though he had resisted all solicita- 
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tion for mercy, and was resolved the law Bhould take its coifrse, yet, as 
some members of the Court-Martial had expressed scruples, for relief 
from which they desired release from their oath of secrecy, and ex- 
pected to give "matters a different colour when thus at liberty to give 
explanation of their sentence, he would respite the execution, that the 
House might have time to sift the matter.” A Bill passed accordingly 
for releasing the members from their oath ; but on its being scnt*up to 
the Lords, thrir Lordships desired first to ascertain by some examina- 
tion what sort of explanation these members expected that* their release 
would enable them to give, and how far it would really bear upon the 
question of saving the Admiral’s life. * 

The members were accordingly examined at the bar of the Lords, 
chiefly by Lord Hardwick, but their answers were so absurd and con- 
fused, that Lord Hardwick, who had married Lord Anson's daughter, 
and thought only W screening his. father-in-law, had little difficulty in 
persuading the House that no new matter would he elicited by re- 
leasing them from their oath. The. Bill was abandoned, and the day 
of execution fixed for March 14lh. With the utmost resignation, and 
with a calm and steady resolution, the unfortunate Admiral prepared to 
die. One of his friends, speaking to him as if without object, respecting 
liis height, he asked, “ Why all this ceremony ? Let the man come 
and measure me for my coflin.” Ills escape had been more than once 
proposed to him, hut he rejected all such offers with disdain. Nothing 
could have induced him to allow his eyes to be bound,. but the repre- 
sentations made to him that the sight of his features would certainly 
make the Marines unsteady and uncertain in their fire. 

The only favour he would ask was, to be shot on the quarter-deck, 
and the arrangements were so well made, that in exactly three minutes 
fivmi the time lie left his cabin to go on deck, he was laid a corpse in his 
coffin. It was remarkable that only one bullet struck his head, and 
another his body ; hut as the latter *hot passed through his heart,' he fell 
stone dc.ul upon the instant, out of the chair in which he sat, for lie 
positively refused to kneel down according to ordinary u«nge. 

Such was the fate of Admiral Byng, w hose conduct was certainly as 
unlike that of a coward as it is possible to imagine ; for neither the 
misery of suspense tor so many weeks, nor the disgrace he felt so 
deeply, ever shook his firmness any more than the awful death which 
terminated his peisccution, and whjch lie met with such unexampled 
courage. 

Reward, promotion, and places, were given to many in consequence 
of what was called either their patriotism or their support to the King 
on this occasion ; but it was much asserted at the time, by persons well 
acquainted with those concerned, that from the moment the sentence 
was known to be irrevocable, remorse took p strong hold cf several 
who had lent themselves to this foul and black transaction, and embit- 
tered the most shining honours that royalty could bestow, and the most 
flattering testimonies of popular approbation. 

Since this dark staip can never be wiped from the pages of our 
history, let us at least hope that the death of Byng may remain a 
salutr.ry warning, when in times of violent faction the voice of reason 
and justice is unheard, and the.mask of patriotism usurped for base and 
unworthy purposes. k * 
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ROUGH SKETCHES OF MALTA 'AND LONDON. 

BY A LAT| AI» OFFICER IN THE MALTESE REGIMENT. 

m 

MALTA. 

The island of Malta, an important colony of the Britisl^empire, is 
situated between Sicily and Africa, in 15° 40' east longitude from 
London, and 35° 44' north latitude. The nearest point* on the conti- 
* nent of Eufope is Cape Spartivento, in Calabria, which lies a hundred 
and ninety miles north-east alta ; whilst Calipia, the nearest part 
of Africa, is two hundred miles to the south : but its distance from 
Sicily is much less, the shortest line between them being no more than 
forty-five miles. It is about sixty miles in circumference, twenty long, 
and twelve broad. Its position is determined on tli£ east by the island 
of Candia ; on the west by the small islands of Pantellaria, Linosa, and 
Lampedosa; on the north by Sicily ; and on the south by the state of 
Tunis. A small channel, about four miles broad, separates its western 
coast from the island of Gozo. In the middle of this channel is a very 
small island or rock called Comino ; they are both annexed to the 
sovereignty of Malta. 

The view on the southern coast is gather rugged, and presents only 
a monotonous display of shelving rocks, without either creeks or ports ; 
but the other sides are pleasingly diversified with gulfs, ports, and roads, 
as the port of Marsa-Scala to the east, Marsa-Scirocco towards the 
south-west, both capable of containing a great number of vessels. 
Farther on, the two gulfs of Hainiufliha and Munnscarr; and towards 
the west, on the channel of Gozo, the beautiful cove called Meliha. 
The great port of Malta, facing the cape Passaro, in Sicily, and sur- 
rounding the capital La Valetta, is one of the moot spacious* comnto-^ 
dious, and perhaps safest in the Mediterranean ; as, on account of its* 
wonderful fortifications, it is one of the best guarded in the world. It 
e is separated into two parts by a point of land, which stretches forth from 
the nlain land ; nto the sea, supporting in all its length the capital itself. 
The port on the left, facing the sea, is called Marsa-Musceit, where 
. vessels arriving from suspected places perform their quarantine : "the 
other is merely styled Marsa, or the Great Port. Of the fortifications 
that encompass the harbour we shall have more occasion to speak when 
treating of the principal buildings*)^ the city. 

The island of Malta may be considered as an immense oval rock of 
a beautiful white freestone, covered by a layer of a reddish-earth, exces- 
sively fruitful, though scarcely anywhere deeper than ten or twelve 
inches. This rock ^bounds in petrifactions, fossils, shells, and remains 
Qf enormous fishes. The surface is generally level, but with some hills. 
No riveft water the land, but this deficiency is plentifully compensated 
by the gr^t number of springs that are found in most parts of the 4 
island, affording a large provision of excellent $ater ; numerous draw- 
wells, and the water preserved in cisterns. 

Sucl} is the fertility of the soil* of Malta, that notwithstanding the 
narrow limits of its ‘circumference,* it produces corft for almost five 
lponths* consumption of its population, which, in proportion to*tfle ex- 
tent of the island, is greater than that of any other part of the world, 
being now upwards of a hundred thousand soqjs. IJut the chief pro- 
duct, in which the trade of the island is mostly concerned, is that of 
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cotton, of which a large quantity is annually exported. . The oranges of 
Malta are confessedly the finest of the Mediterranean ; and its melonB 
are superior — the best of the southern Countries of Europe. The 
variety* and delicacy of other fruits fully answers to such a prodigi6us 
fertility : apieverlasting vegetation of aromatic plants and herbs of every 
sort, the richness of the pastures, refreshed by the regular falling of 
nocturnal dews, ‘'enables the natives to rear considerable herds of cattle, 
and flocks of sheep and goats, whose flesh, aromatized by the excellent 
food in the odoriferous pasturage of the tatlT, possesses a most exquisite 
flavour. Poultry, likewise, is plentiful anil excellent. Quails, and a great 
diversity of other wild-fowl, never fail to come in Yast flights at the time 
of their annual migrations. 

The Maltese bes\ow much attention on the management of bees ; a 
great many hives are kept in several parts of the island, from which 
they yearly procure a large stock of deliciously-flavoured honey. Great 
pains are also bestowed on the breeds of asses and mules, and the quali- 
ties of these useful animals have been highly improved by the in- 
habitants. The asses, especially, are well known for their unparalleled 
strength and beauty, and always sell extremely high. Fish of all kinds 
is very abundant on the Maltese coast : many of the specieB caught 
along the shores of the island are reckoned amongst the finest of the 
Mediterranean ; and, although the oysters are not so much esteemed, it 
is but a trifling defect, their'place being plentifully supplied by a variety 
of other excellent shell-fish. The luxuriant diversity, abundance, and 
perfume of flowers, which the change of season aJonc can never affect, 
literally make of this island a perpetual garden : the odour of its well- 
known roses far surpasses that of even the most admired roses of the 
x Ea£t. 

v From the earliest period the salubrity of the climate of Malta has been 
well-known to the inhabitants of all the adjacent coasts.- - History in- 
forms us, that from Italy, France, Spain, Greece, and even the shores 
of Asia Minor, a great many persons have been wontiio‘ v inigrale to 
Ma{£a. in order to seek, in the salubrity of its atmosphere, a natural 
remedy againBt manifold diseases ; and not .less certain it is, that, by . 
the sole influence of the climate, numberless patients have been restored 
to health, — many of whom, allured by the mildness and clearness of the 
Maltese sky, gave up the thought ctf returning to their native countries, 
and settled in Malta. An evident proof of this assertion may be had 
from the numerous families long established in this island, which owe to 
this cause their origin and present ' state. An old age of eighty, and 
even ninety years, is very common in Malta ; and persons on the verge 
of a hundred years, in possession of* unimpaired faculties, ard not uni- 
frequently to be met with. For the healthiness 1 of a climate, By which 
such tenacity of life is permitted to the inhabitants, the Maltese are vn a 
great measure indebted to certain winds,, which* continually purify the 
air. Amongst these, that from the north-east is the most active and 
usqful, being itself purified by the vast expanse of Bea' it passes over. 
In sippmer, during the hot days of J uly and August, the air is kept 
pure and healthful by the effects of the south winds, which, after a warm 
blowing, seldom lasting mpre than two days, are frequently succeeded 
by a pleasing calm, during which (he heat is much less intense, and the . 
air infinitely more pure ; whilst the nights are greatly refreshed by the 
sea-breezes. « VFhen the wind, as is often the case, changes suddenly 
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from the south (or scirocco) to the north, there is in our feelings an as- 
tonishing lightness,-— our sensations are inexpressibly pleasant,— and 
we .breathe with the greatest freedom. To keep off the influence of the 
scirocco, whilst vehemently blowing, nothing is more salutary thifti iced 
drinks, of which large quantities are taken by people of all tanks: they 
alwa'ys prove exceedingly effective in reviving the spirits^ strengthening 
the body, and assisting digestion. Another method, employed with 

* great success for the same pprpOse, is that of plunging into fresh water, 
and coming out by degrees, gently pressing the skin with a linen cloth. 

Malt» was known to the ancients by the names of Ogygia and 
Mehta. The history of its first inhabitants like that of almost all other 
people,1s involved in darkness. The oddest inhabitants, whose presence 
in Malta is attested by a few remaining’ monuments, ^ire the Phoenicians. 
There is strong reason to believe 'that they established a colony upon 
the island about fifteen hundred years before Christ. Several medals, 

A which are preserved in the Museum of the Library, together with some 
other monuments bearing Phoenician characters, are indubitable proofs 
that the Phoenicians introduced into the island the worship of their own 
peculiar gods, together with those of Egypt and Persia. 

Seven hundred and eighty years after the settlement of the Phoenicians, 
about the time of the foundation of Home, a colony of Greeks drove the 
former inhabitants from Ogygia, and seized upon it, changing its name 
into that of Melitaion , probably on account* of the excellent honey they 
found there. The new settlers likewise imported into the island their 
own religion, and took care to propagate, above all, the worship of 
« Apollo, to whom they dedicated a temple* in Malta, and whose effigy 
they engraved upon all their coins. The above-mentioned Museum 
contains a variety of antiquities belonging to that time. • t 

Aft$r an undisturbed possession of two hundred years, this seconfl • 
colorfy ''was ojfrfged to yield up its power to a mightier people, risen 

• from the ruins of the foilher invaders — the Carthaginians; which again, 
at the begirftiing of the second Punic war, were bereft of their conquest 
by the increasing power of the Homans. This last people, essentially 

. its preservers, soon became aware of the great importance of such an 
acquisition, and carefully consulted its prosperity. They accordingly 
did every thing to conciliate the allegiance of the Greeks, who still 
composed a considerable part of the inhabitants, and therefore per- 
mitted them to maintain their ancient oustoms, — to be governed by 
their own laws, — they respected the religion they found established 
throughout the island, — and gave, particularly, every encouragement to 
the commerce and* manufactures f some of which were brought to so 
• great perfection, that Maltese cotton* and linen-cloth were regarded 
at Rome as articles of* luxury. The brilliant dominion of these new 
coiftpierora is witnessed by a considerable number of medals, inscrip- • 
tions, and statues, found at different times in various parts of the island, 
and now preserved in the above-mpntioned Museum of the Library. 

On the great division of the Hotpan Empire, the inland of Malta /ell . 
to the lot of Constantine, whose successors continued to hold until 
the Western Empire having been subdued by the barbarians, the 
.Vandals seized upon Sicily in 454, and "nest took possession of Malta; 

■ from which they were driven only 'ten years afterwards by a swarm of 
Goths. These retained tlie possession until the jear 553, when 

»H 2 
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Belisarius, in his way to the conquest of Africa, landed in Malta and 
reunited it to the empire, of which it again continued to form a part for 
upwards of three hundred years. At last the Arabs, after having ex- 
terminated all the Greeks, who had resisted in the bravest manner their 
first atterqpt to seize upon Malta, made themselves masters of it. For 
the truth’s sake, we feel bound to say r that, with the exception of the 
reported massacre of the Greeks, an act of cruelty, which the general 
ferocity of those fanatic ages partly extenuates, the Arabs ruled their f 
new subjects with great humanity, leaving their religious principles un- 
molested, and even forbearing from laying any tax upon the inhabitants. 

To supply the want of that resource, they armed cruising vessels 
every year, and that perilous manner of gaining riches suiting vhe ad- 
venturous and actiy.e genius of the Maltese, they began to imitate % the 
piracies of their masters, and soon became the most successful corsairs 
in the Mediterranean. 

In the year 1090, the Normans landed in Malta and deprived the J m 
Arabs of its dominion, permitting, however, those who chose to quit 
the island to carry away the whole of their property; and aHowmg 
such as remained the free exercise of their religion, on condition of pay- 
ing a Bmall annual tribute to the Prince. The Normans gave up the 
island to the Germans, on the marriage of Constance, heiress of Sicily, 
to Henry VI., son of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa. Malta was 
then erected into a county hnd marquisatc, and remained in the hands 
of the Germans seventy-two years : at the end of which period they 
were driven out of the island by Charles of Anjou, brother of Lewis IX., 
King of France. But the- war that soon after ensued between the 
French and the Arragoncsc, and a naval battle gained by the last near ' 
4 Malta, enabled the Arragonese to possess themselves of the whole 
island, until the Emperor Charles V. thought it proper to invest its 
sovereignty in the Knights of St. John. Under the go /ernment of the 
Arragonese, Malta, though politically united ta Sicily, obtained the ad- • 
vantage of a domestic independent administration. The internal govern- 
ment was placed m a large body of people, termed the popular council , 
winch appointed to all offices in the administration, and cliOie the mem- 
bers of the tribunal. This council was composed of all the nobles, and 
the heads of the villages or casals ; the members were approveu by the 
sovereign, who was always regarded as supreme head in matters of 
justice. A person of high military rank was appointed to execute the 
Jaws, to maintain a proper policy, and to defend the island. 

Sue b was the state of things in the island of Malta, when 
Charles V. ascended the throne of Spain and took possession of all the " 
vast domains annexed to its crown, whereof Malta formed ar portion. • 
This active and prudent prince readily became tiware of th? gieat im- 
t portance that the possession of such a point, in the middle oCthe Medi- 
terranean, could add tp the political interests of the monarchy. To 
command the Mediterranean, — to secure the coast of Sicily, — to 
threaten that of Africa, — and to interrupt at pleasure all commercial 
intercourse between the two seas L in the centre of which Malta was 
placed, were too great and obvious advantages, to escape the penetrating 
eye of Charles V. But hU foresight extended still farther : for, fearing 
this important plape might in future be taken from his successors, and', 
at the same time reflecting of what preponderating influence Buch a 
conquest would °e to his enemies in the political balance of Europe,— 
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he determined to place it in the hands of some power which should be 
particularly interested in preserving it ; and which, without being able 
to annoy any other state, wguld be respected by all. He in conse- 
quence made choice of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, p/hich, 
having been driven by the Turks from their principal residence — the 
island of Rhodes, had been wandering on the coast of Itaty ; and in 
1530 he established the Knighttf as perpetual sovereigns of the islands 
, of Malta and Gozo. 

From the establishment of th& order down to its final extinction as 
a sovereign power in 1798, the sovereignty of Malta was principally 
lodged in the person of the Grand-Masters, amongst whom the name 
of John La Valettc is the best known, both as a warrior and a prince, 
the deliverer of Malta from the powerful attacks of the Ottomans, and 
the founder of the new capital, to \^hich the gratitude of his companions 
led them to give the name of its founder. The more recent events, 
which have caused the downfall of this most noble order, and trans* 
\ Jeyred the sovereignty of Malta to England, are yet too fresh in our 
remembrance to render it necessary for me to recount them. Rut I 
cannot help reflecting that the Maltese were the first to rise against 
the tyranny of the French invaders*; that they spontaneously put 
themselves under the protection of the British government, and, there- 
fore, they are by every means entitled, from their new masters, to all 
the advantages that a brave and confiding people naturally expects 
from the generous feelings of a great nation, conscious that England 
cannot boast of more faithful subjects or less reserved friends than 
themselves. 

The city of La Valetta which, as I have already observed, derives 
her name from the Grand- Master La Valette, is the capital of llie 
island, which, besides that, contains another principal city and twenty,-* 
two villages or nasals — the name given to the villages of Malta, from 
' an Atabian Wor(i signifying station , and indicates the manner in which 
' these villages have arisen by degrees from the stations, colonies, or 
meetings of labourers, who successively built cabins or houses in the 
country, in order lo be near their different occupations. Among these 
• are interspersed numerous smaller settlements, and a still greater num- 
ber of qountry-seats. 

The old or notable city, which preserves among the natives its primi- 
tive name of Mdina, was the anefent capital of the island ; it is still 
remarkable as the scat of tbe bishopric, afad contains the palace of the 
first Grand-Masters, together with tjie cathedral of Malta, close to which 
there is a well-directed seminary or college.* Its great curiosity is the 
celebrate^ catacombs, an extensive labyrinth of subterranean streets 
* Crossing each other in ^}1 directions ; they are cut in the rock at a depth 
of about fifteen feet below the surface, and the pumber of passages and 
corridors ts so great ,and so regular, that the* name of subterranean 
city has been given to this place. Near this (fity is the Grotto of St. 
Paul, a large c^ve divided into three separate parts by iron grateB; in 
the farthest part from the entrance is a beautiful statue of St. Paul/ of 
white marble ; the second resembles the nave of a church, casvod out 
of a rock, which is constantly covered with a surprising vegetation. 

The first stone of the new capUaJ was fetid in 1566 by the Grand- 

* Sparing, in that dangerous Attempt, neither theii lives nor their properties. 
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Master John La Valette, and the whole was entirely finished three 
years after his death, which took place on the 22nd of August in 1668. 
The spot on which it stands was chosen by the Grand-Master on 
accofipt of its elevated situation between the two great ports of the 
island. Tlje fortifications of both the city and the port are very exten* 
Bive and ifncommonly strong, so that it is quite impossible to compel 
any garrison tc surrender whilst its communications with the sea are 
not interrupted. The entrance of both ports is defended by the fort 
of St. Elmo, arising upon the extremity^* the point of land which sup- 
ports the city and separates the two ports : the left branch, facing the 
city, is protected by the castle of St. Angelo, built on one of the two 
parallel points projecting into the port ; the right has in its middle a 
small island, upon which a fort, '.called Manuel, has been erected. Be- 
sides these fortifications, directed to the guard of the interior, two 
strong castles were built on each side of Fort St. Elmo for the defence 
of the particular entrance of each port. The one to the left bears the 
name of Ricawli , the other of Fort Tignd. The whole of the fortifica-.. 
tions arc encompassed by an endless line of ramparts, bastions, and 
ditches of all sorts. 

Amongst the great number of edifices which greatly contribute to 
the ornament of the capital, the first place is due to the church, or, as 
they call it, the Con-cathedral of St. John. This magnificent building 
was erected by the Grand -Master La Cassifcre, and successively en- 
riched with great profusion by the never-fading devotion of the Maltese. 
The knights of the different nations, or, as they were named, languages , 
had in this church their respective chapels. Every compartment of the 
roof, between the pillars of "the chapels, is ornamented with a picture 
representing the principal events of the life of St. John ; the greater 
part of them are incomparably fine. The pavemant is composed of 
sepulchral stones of inlaid marble of different colours^ seveial monu- 
ments have also been erected between the pillars and in Various places 
of the church ; and for the richness and grandeur of their structures * 
they stand unrivalled, some of them being encrusted witTi jasper, agate, 
and many other similar stones. The principal altar is placed in the 
middle of the choir, be>ond which is a group in marble representing" 
the baptizing of our Saviour. Before the deplorable invasiop of the 
French army, the tieasury of this church possessed a great number of 
articles, extremely valuable not oidy on account of the preciousness of 
the matter, but also for their antiquity and workmanship. Unfor- 
tunately none of them were spared by the rapacity of the invaders. 

The other most remarkable buildings are the palace of the -Grand- 
Masters, now the residence of the Governor, the lodges of the different 
languages, the Conservatory, the University, Jlie Treasury, tb£ Palade 
of Justice, the Hospital,, the public Bank (Monte di pi eta), the Barracks, 

* the Royal Theatre, and the Exchange. The architecture of all these 
structures is chiefly distinguished by two 'qualities generally to be found 
in the Maltese constructions; the one a most exquisite taste in the 
composition of the general subjects, and the other a noble plaiAness in 
the arrangement of single parts. The front of the Provenfal lodge and 
that of the Conservatory are the most notable for their style of archi- 
tecture. One part of the latter .edifice serves for the public library, 
which contains about a hundred thousand .volumes. Another very use-' 
ful library, though* not so vast, has been established in another part of 
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the same building : it bears the name of the Garrison Library, and is 
of great utility to its numerous readers, by the readiness witn which 
books are obtained, without the least inconvenience. Next to the 
Library is the rich Mustfuifl, before adverted to, divided into several 
rooms, each containing a great variety of interesting objects, sueh as a 
large collection of medals, several vases, the antiquities ofr 4 the island, 
ancient marbles, &c. • 

The body of the Hospital consists of several large Siry apartments, 
and immense storehouses/ capable of containing an extraordinary num- 
ber of patients. During the government of the Grand- Masters, the 
sick had all the utensils employed in their service of silver, but of 
such plain Workmanship as sufficiently proved that they were adopted 
from motive of cleanliness, and not as an object of luxury. 

The Grand- Master's palace, now 6i the Governor, is an immense 
square pile of building externally unomamented, but of an imposing 
appearance. The apartments are vast and convenient, and everywhere 
etmched with splendid furniture, beautiful pictures, hangings, and 
damasks. Here is also a great collection of arms of all kinds, arranged 
with the utmost precision and remarkable good taste. The arsenal is 
another respectable establishment : it was formerly of the greatest im- 
portance under the Grand-Mastership*)f the order; but it owes its late 
enlargement to the British Government. Another structure, at present 
suspended, but which the Maltese earnestly hope to see finally brought 
to a completion, is the excavation of a vbst basin for the most expe- 
ditious refitting of ships. Such a work, whose general convenience 
may be instantly perceived, deserves the special attention of the English 
Government and capitalists. 

A great many tombs are inclosed in the circuit of the ramparts, w^ich 
are never visited by an Englishman without emotion : here lie th$ 
bodie$* of several eminent men of Great Britain, — Sir Ralph Abe*- • 
crombie, Sir 'Alexander Ball, Sir Thomas Maitland, the Marquis of 
Hastings, and many others illustrious in the late history of England. 

\^hen sneaking of the qualities of the soil of Malta, it was observed 
that its basis was nothing else but an immense rock of freestone, 
covered with a thin stratum of vegetable earth. This stone, which, on 
account of its softness, is wrought with great ease and advantage, is also 
endowed with a property unknown to all European tufa, that of being 
highly useful in the manufacturirt^f the best china : for this it must be 
kept for a time in a state of infusion ; after which, the sediment at the 
bottom of the vessel is collected, and forced into a mould like that used 
by brickmakers, A kind of brick fs obtained, which is always employed 
.with the greatest success for the above purpose. This soil produces also 
•a peculiar species of cotton, kno*wn to the market by the name of red 
cotton of Malta : it is t>f a superior quality, and always in great request. 

TThe Maltese language, as it is generally spoken by the mass of the* 
people, is still the original Punic, which has passed unaltered through 
the changes and revolutions of so many nations, which have successively 
occupied and oppressed the island # of Malta. Some slight differences . 
may be perceived, chiefly in the pronunciation, in various parts % of the 
•island, but without disparagement to the language itself, wliose sub- 
. stance is in every place the same. But thp chief language of the inha* 
bitants of the city is the Italian, nild the English us also understood, 
and spoken with propijety throughout the island,, by all persons who 
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have received an instruction above the lowest degree of education. A 
great number of natives speak fluently also the French language : an 
Englishman will therefore readily make hjmself understood in almost 
every 4 village ; although many English gentlemen possess the greatest 
aptitude to learn the Maltese, and not a few among them may be heard 
to express themselves pretty well in this language. The knowledge of 
the Maltese is f/icilitated to foreigners by some Maltese and Latin dic- 
tionaries, and good Maltese and Italian, and Maltese and English 
grammars. The Bible Society has also v published a partial translation 
of the Bible, together with Borne other religious books. 

Italian is still the language used in the courts of justice, but all 
public offices are required to keep their books in English, and all their 
business must be done in that language. Since the establishment of 
the present government, several chapels belonging to the English Pro- 
testant church have been erected throughout the island. English 
Catholics will find the chapel of the Oratory, in the church of St. John, 
a most suitable place of devotion : its entrance was formerly UBed as a 
chapel by the knights of the English language. 

The Maltese are industrious, frugal, active and brave ; their courage 
is well known, and they have given many proofs of it. As for their 
attachment to England, I will left the facts speak for themselves, and 
refer to those Englishmen who are established in Malta, or who have 
sojourned there. It is indeed to the Government of Great Britain that 
Malta looks for all the commercial advantages to which, both from its 
geographical situation and political importance, it is entitled ; and it is 
conformably with this view that it has willingly and unreservedly thrown 
itself into the arms of Great Britain, in the hope of meeting with those 
advantages under her protection and alliance. 

, The perspicuity of the people at large partakes of the original acute- 
• ness of most people born and brought up under the influence of a light 
and pure atmosphere. The sobriety of the Maltese would be' unex- 
ampled could we forget how closely this virtue is observed by the Spa- 
niards. # ' 

Tfce costume of the islanders, excepting that of the more wealthy 
classes, still retains its original character. It consists of a broad cotton 
shirt, under a very large waistcoat, with silver, sometimes golden, but- 
tons, a long scarf twisted several times round the waist, very often with 
a sheathed knife in it, a pair of wide trousers, and a very peculiar kind 
of shoes, called korch ; though the lower classes generally walk bare- 
footed, as is done by others who enjoy a pure and warm tempera- 
ture; the korch are a leathern sole, fastened with strings to the foot and 
leg, nearly like the old Roman sho^s. In winter they usuajly wear 
worsted caps of different colours, and in summer straw hats. H 

The women are remarkable for the beauty of r their hands, feet, and 
« eyes ; a characteristic p&rt of their habit consists pf a black silken veil, 
called faldetta, hiding haif the visage, and very gracefully tied round the 
waist. But the ladies in the higher,, classes have latejy adopted the 
English habit, except during the timg which they devote in the churches 
to they* religious duties, when they always appear in their ancient dreBS. 

Such foreigners as wish to settle, or merely to make a temporary 
sojourn in Malta, will find in the capital almost all the diversions that 
form, in civilized countries, an indispensable appendage to the ordinary 
occupations of Ijfe.. Music holds amongst siych recreations the first 
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rank, the Maltese being generally very fond of it. The promenades 
are numerous, and much frequented ; that of the botanic garden, in the 
suburbs, is very often enlivened by the military music of the different 
regiments of the garrison, whifch never fails to attract a large audience 
of genteel persons and individuals of all ranks. Beyond the ramparts, 
the places called Pietk Sliema, and St. Giuliano, present an animated 
scene of beautiful walks. The syrrounding country is coverea with a 
great number of elegant villas, some of which have beet! lately built, 
Rafter their native manner, By several English gentlemen, who have 
chosen the charming environs of "Che capital as the scene of their resi- 
dence, and realize the enjoyments*of rural life. 

The great fertility of Malta, together with the regularity and fre- 
quency of its intercourse with all the neighbouring ports, has lowered 
the expense of living in Malta to a rate unknown in almost every other 
country, so as to an Englishman wiM seem truly wonderful. To give 
the reader the. means of forming a more correct judgment upon the 
subject, I shall subjoin a short summary of the different prices of the 
most common economical articles. 

A family wishing to have a comfortable lodging in the vicinity of the 
town may easily hire a whole country-scat, with a fine garden, no more 
than two or three miles distant from the £ity of Malta, for eight or ten 
pounds a-year. A good man-servant is commonly to be had for twenty- 
one shillings per month, without any other charge for sustenance ; an 
excellent female servant will cost only seven shillings, with the trifling 
charge of her dinner. Nine or ten pence per day is the whole expense 
for a horse ; and good hackney chariots are let at the rate of half- 
a-crown per day. • 

Bread is of all eatables the 'dearest ; indeod, its price is not inferior to 
that of*London ; hut this is the necessary consequence of the epormouS 
duty laid- on the importation of foreign corn, which every consideration • 
of policy, humanity, and even interest, should move the Government to 
alleviate. The* grievousness of this impost is the more severely felt as 
bread is in Multa the chief, if not the only food of the great proportion 
of the inhabitants. Saving the bread, the prices of all other articles are 
leraarkably low : that of the best meat does not exceed four-pence* a 
pound ; a dozen of eggs sells for about threc-pence ; a bottle of Sicilian 
wine, either white or red, may usually be had for two-pence ; fish, fruits, 
greens and vegetables, of all sorts, (\jhich, by-the-by, are excellent and 
plentiful throughout the whole year,) coffep, sugar, and spirits, are in- 
credibly cheap, and always of the best quality ; every kind of colonial 
commodities, every sort of productions, both 'foreign and indigenous, 

' bear a steady propor^on to the low rate of the other prices. 

. .This pifturc, the correctness of which* may Ke asserted by a thousand 
witnesses* should move sach persons as economical views cause to travel 
out their^ountry, to direct their course towards the island of Malta, 
where they may find atl the comforts by which*they are allured into 
foreign countries, with the invaluable convenience of being still, as it 
were, at. home, ahd of not being responsible for their acts to any other 
than the English Government, or to*any other judge* than their orfh 
cquntrymen. 

London in our next. • . 
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SKETCHES OF THE CAPE DE TEED ISLANDS*, 

BY A PASSINGS R ON BOARD THB BIR THOMAS MUNRO, WRECKED THERE 
f ON THE 10TH DECEMBER LAST. 

St.'Jago and Bonavista are very dissimilar ; the shore of the latter, 
and, indeed, its general appearance, being flat and sandy : while the 
fonqer has an iron-bound coast, and its mountains are so numerous, 
that they follow on each other as wave succeeds to wave. Porto 
Praye is the principal town of St. J ago, and as you come sailing up* 
the approach to it is grand and imposing ; its wall of rock, rising high 
and perpendicular from the ocean, presenting — but “ longS intervallo” — 
something of the same kind of outline with our own coaBt in the neigh- 
bourhood of Plymouth. The landing-place is to the right, amongst 
rocks, and on yqpr way from* it to the town you pasB by a cocoa-nut 
plantation that occupies a valley surrounding on one side the high flat 
table-land on which the town stands. ^ 

On the left of the town again stretches another valley, in which, dose, 
down to the beach, stands the Custom-House, a paltry concern, more 
resembling an insignificant private dwelling than a public edifice. 
However, we are given to understand that our trunks must be taken 
there, though, in fact, there was no necessity for anything of the kind, 
as the Custom-House arrangements are here anything but Btrict, and it 
is more useful as a sale-mart for whatever the ship-captains bring to 
sell, than for any revenue it produces to the Government. 

Every thing lies here, as it were, in bond ; arid for potatoes or flour, 
or any other article not the produce of the island, whether you want 
it in great or small quantities, the Custom-House is the best and, in 
many cases, the only mart where it can be procured. As for smug- * 
gling, there is plenty of it, more particularly when a Dutchman arrives 
with hollands on board, as the duty on spirits is very high. ’ u Thus, a 
bottle of gin which you can buy from the captain of the? .vessel for eight 
vintins, equal to a shilling of our money, will, if you pay duty on it; 
cost you fifteen or nearly double. In this article, therefore, there is 
8Qme inducement to smuggle ; and, strange to say, the Custom-House 
officers are themselves the most expert about the matter. We pur- 
chased a dozen of gm from a Hamburgh captain, who at once sug- 
gested that we should smuggle it ; however, as we did not much like 
this idea, he said he would manage It for us, which he did by procuring 
a Custom-House officer, who, for two vintins a bottle, brought it on 
shore in the night. 

They are equally dexterous, also, on other occasions : for going on 
board the same captain’s, vessel one evening in his absence, ^hey rifled 
the pockets of a pair of trousers, that were hanging up in his cabin, of* 
some loose silver. He resolved, however, to be equal with them. So, 
on another time he left silver in just the same way, and secretly placed 
two of the sailors to keep watch, when* the gentlemen were caught in 
the very act ; and spite of every entreaty, pitched overboard, leaving 
them to make their way to shore, which, after all,.they did not find much 
difficulty in accomplishing, for the black* kre admirable swimmers. 

After landing, we passed a cocoa-nut grove, as I have already said, 
and then clambering up a, wety steep and broken footway, we gained 

* Continued from page 352, 
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the town, which was the only place we had yet seen on either of the 
islands that presented, in any degree, the real appearance of one. In 
front of the houses there is a rough, but tolerably broad, foot pavement, 
and at the corner'of each Itreet its name is painted up, — indications of 
civilization not elsewhere to be met with amongBt the Cape de Verds, 
and which we welcomed as old friends. % 

Upon the edge of the cliff overlooking the shipping, there is a 

* battery of twenty-four cam\pn, which does not seem to t>e in the most 
effective state. It is, in fact, lil^ every thing else about these people, 
in a half-finished, or rather ruinous condition. However, it possesses 
one great advantage in being so high above the sea, that it would be 
almost impossible for any vessel to bring cannon to bear on it. Pro- 
ceeding 'along, while from every house the black inmateB poured to 
obtain a look at us, we came to the jfquare or principal part of the town. 
Here are situated the Barracks, the Chapel, the residences of one or 
two of the Consuls, and also some half-dozen shops that would be no 

..disgrace to a more civilized part of the world. Every thing, however, 
in the shops is very dear ; and for a pair of boots they asked a pound 
sterling, which, considering the place and workmen, is no bad price. 

In fact, whatever is not Btrictlv the growth and produce of the* island is 
immoderately high. • 

Every mornirfg in this square the market is held, which commences 
so early as six o’clock, and is pretty well over by eight ; and at the first 
appearance of day, you may see the people coming in here from the 
country, riding on one donkey and driving another with panniers before 
them, carrying oranges, cocoa-nuts, pine-apples, melons, cabbages, 
sugar, Indian bread, Portuguese potatoes X which have a sweet taste), 
sometimes grapes and cherries, also abundance of eggs, and occ^~ 
sionafly fowl. All these things are as plenty here, as at Bonavista , 
they ave scarce, or rather not to be had at all. They are also equally • 
cheap as plentiful. You can get eighteen oranges for a vintin, much 

* finer .than any I have ever seen elsewhere. A pine-apple will cost you 
two vintins, ahd a cocoa-nut you can have for a copper. Their beef 
(for here they have something of the kind, though heaven knows, from 

* the way in which it is mangled, it is more like carrion) is about four 
vintins £ pound. 

Porto Praye is the capital of all the Cape dc Verd Islands ; and it is 
here that the different Consuls resfda. It was always, until the present 
individual was appointed to the office; the seat of the Governor. 
Senor Martinez, however, having resided at Bonavista previous to his 
getting the government, still continues to pass the greater part of his 
time tliqfe. For three months 9nly in the; early part of the year he 
goes Porto Praye to transact business. He made himself rather 
unpopular not long ago, by cutting down all the vines on the island, 
ana compelling the people to grow corn in*jheir place. A remon- , 
strance was sent to Portugal in consequence ; wit as the wine they pro- 
duced at St. Jflgo was most miserable stuff, the Home Government 
approved of what he. had done. T^ere is a law officer, whom they call , 
Chancellor, that at stated periods makes a circuit amongst the different 
islands, dispensing justice. He came with us in the same ves'sel from 
Bonavista to St. Jago; and when he Was coming on board they ma- 
naged to haul three rusty cannon doVn to th» beach, and fired him a 
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salute. The same honour waB shown him again on his landing. There 
were only five of our party, including myself, who went to St. Jago; 
and our object was to endeavour, if possible, to find means to proceed 
on to our destinations, and not return to England. 

Unfortunately for any English who come here, our Government 
has no Qonsul at these islands. There was one, indeed, two or three 

J e&rs ago ; but since his resignation, the American Consul receives a 
undred per knnum for doing the English business : one of the prin- 
cipal duties of which is, attending to. the wants and sending home all 
shipwrecked British subjects. Independently of our claims to the at- 
tention of the American Consul on this head, we had letters of intro- 
duction to him from the governor, and therefore immediately after 
landing we waited upon him. < The lower part or hall of his house ap- 
peared to be used as a store-room, for there were barrels and casks 
stowed away in different places. Passing through this, and up a flight 
of stairs that looked as if they had not seen soap and water since they 
were erected, we entered a Bitting-room, where we found the mighty. . 
Yankee, and a vulgar-looking female that he called his sister-in-law, 
seated on chairs with cradle- feet, and rocking most melodiously back- 
wards affd forwards. They made us an inclination with the head, but 
without ceasing their rocking motion ; and then the Consul, I suppose 
as a specimen of American manners, pulled out his penknife and began 
paring. his nails, lie was dressed in blue, with about four dozen 
buttons on his coat, which he seemed to think gave him an official ap- 
pearance. It was seven o’clock the preceding evening when we left 
Bonavista, and from that to the present, between one and two o’clock, 
not a soul of the party, except myself, had tasted food, for the others 
l^td been too sea-sick to take anything while on board. 

We had one of our lady passengers with us, a young and interesting 
girl, and on her account in particular, we wished that our new Yankee 
acquaintance would make some offer of refreshment. But rio'. He 
kept rocking to and fro, paring his nail% and most ungrammatically ‘ 
murdering the king’s English ; fully determined, it seemetT, in \m own 
mind, that John Bull should be indebted for no civility to his brother 
Jonathan. Neither did his sister-in-law make any offer of those little 
attentions to our female companion which women generally show to 
each other, and in which a common English peasant would not be defi- 
cient. No! — nothing of the kind.* ‘With her heels tucked up upon the 
rail of her chair, she rocked* away without intermission ; her seme of 
civility being evidently pretty much in the sam&fltyio as that of her 
brother-in-law. , 

At length the latter got up and beckoned her oat of the rpom ; and 
now, thought I, they are going to prepare something. Soon aftdr " 
she returned, whfen the Consul tapped on the shoulder an American 
ship-captain that was present, and they both went into ax adjoining 
apartment. Immediately we heard the sound of knives and forks, and, 
beyond any que^ion, a repast going forward, of which, however, our 
Yankee friend did not once invite us to partake.. This completely dis- 
gusted us, and, Without much ceremony, we got up and took leave. 

I htfver have been in America, nor do T know what may be the 
customs of the people ; bpt for the honour of the country, I hope and 
trust there are but few of its inhabitants like the American Consul 
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for the (tape de Yerd Islands. Fortunately for the poor girl who was 
with us, the Governor had also given us a letter to his son-in-law, 
who, # by-the-by, was likewise tfn American, and lived next door to^ the 
Consul, and in his family she received that kindness and attention- of 
which she stood so much in need. 

Her case, indeed, above all the 9 other sonerers by the wreck,* was par- 
ticularly distressing. Young, pretty, and interesting, She loved and 
• was beloved 'in return ; but her lover was poor, and Bhe was fortuneless, 
and therefore friends opposed "their union. In consequence, her 
lover left. England and went to* Van Diemen’s Land; and the few 
hundred pounds which in his own country were nothing soon enabled 
him in the colony to become, if not rich, at least comparatively inde- 
pendent. But time and change of /scene, though it brightened his 
prospects, did not alter his affection^. He remembered the fair being 
he had left in England, and he wrote to her to come out to him ; lor he 
now .had it in his power to support her. She did not for a moment 
hesitate ; for vvliat woman would do so in such a case ? She at once 
gave up a very comfortable situation, — and home, — and whatever 
money she could command was expended on her outfit. How bright 
to her did the future now appear ! Ijer past sorrows and sufferings 
were forgotten, — the rose again bloomed on her cheek, — and pleasure 
danced in her eye, for hopes which she had everything but abandoned were 
at last about to be fulfilled. 1 have watched her sitting on the quarter- 
deck, and seen her gay and buoyant ! llow could she be otherwise ?— 
for the prospect was to her unclouded, — she was going to one who was 
all on earth to her, — and every succeeding day brought her nearer 
happiness. Well, we were wrecked ! — ant] where were her hopes 1--^, 
gone.— washed away in a moment, as a foot-print from the sand. She # 
had lost- everything, and had no means of again equipping herself for • ' 
another "voyage# 

^ It is true she had preserved life, hut wliat is that to us when all is 
gone that rendered it valuable — when the only portal through which 
happiness was beaming has been closed on us abruptly and for ever ? 
On the night of our wreck, there was on one side of me in the loifg- 
boat a Methodist missionary, who, 1 think, would have died from 
fear, watf it not for a black bottle out of which he took a copious pota- 
tion, and with whose contents he would allow no one else to be 
acquainted — in fact the good man finished it himself. On the other 
side of me were a poor man with his wife and 6ix children, who had 
been going to settle in the colon ies,*and vvho # by our recent misfortune 
1 were rendered destitute. The youngest child, only a few months old, 

. wjis sleeping on its mother’s lap, while ever it^he bent in silent sorrow. 
The father, less firm, sobbed aloud. • 

" -My frignd,” said some one near, for Jobta comforters are never 
wanting, “ what is themse of prying V • 

“ I do not mourn for myself, 1 ” said the poor man, ** but for my chil- 
dren ancj their mother : I am ruined, *and where shall I find them bread V 9 
In my first sketch oh this subject I touched but lightly on the cir- 
cumstances connected with the wreck, because, though pretty Veil 
known, they were still in some degree wanting in confirmation. Since 
then the carpenter, whom we left behind at TBoqavista^ lias returned to 
England, and in his examination before the underwriters confirmed the 
following facts, * * 
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The evening on which all this distress and misery was effected was 
exceedingly fine. We had a light wind off land, and were going at 
not* more than four knots an hour* *Fer some time we had been 
gradually nearing the Bhore, which was distinctly seen, and without 
any appearance of haziness.^ Indeed so far from it, we could, when 
passing English Harbour, winch is tfn miles from where We struck, 
plainly discerfi with the naked eye the vessels lying at anc&dl^pwards 
of three miles distant. Some on board did not like the idafiwunning 1 
so close to the island, but the carpenter was the only jMSOn who 
seemed fully aware of our danger. More than once he wenKaloft, and 
three different times entered the cuddy and warned the Captain that 
breakers were ahead. Unfortunately, however, no attention was paid 
to his remonstrance. We wetfe Steering right upon a high rocky part 
of the island that jutted some way but into the Bea, and when the second 
mate, who was officer of the watch, was asked why he kept so close in, 
he answered in a jocular manner that he wanted to shave the land, 'and 
shave it he did, with a vengeance. 

Along with two others I had just taken some coffee when she struck. 
The firBt shock was very slight, and I thought it might have been 
caused by a heavy Bea ; however we rushed upon deck, and there we 
were too soon made aware of the melancholy truth, for in another mo- 
ment she again came upon the rocks with a sound so grating that it 
seemed to tear away her Very bottom. The second mate wa9 standing 
on one of the larboard guns, and I went up to him — 

“ Is there any hope of getting her off I said. 

44 Getting her off i no he replied. * * * 

* # , * * * * 

This person was part-owner of the vessel, and seemed in high -spirits, 

* and two other passengers besides myself heard him use these^ expres- 
sions. The carpenter now for the first time sounded with tire lead at 
the larboard gangway, and immediately after she carried away her 
rudder with a crash like thunder, while the Bea wa» lizard fearfully 
rushing in through the lower cabin-windows as if impatient to seize 
upon its prey. The females came running upon the quarter-deck in 
despair, for the sound of the water pouring in seemed to them the 
death-knell of their hopes. 

“ Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell, 

Then shriek’d thfc timid, and stood still the brave/’ 

The first mate, a most excellent and efficient seaman, now stood 
ready, and fired off the ^uns, while the carpenter held aloft the blue 1 
lights, those fearful signals of- distress, that cast the hue of death pn„ 
all around. Meantime, the two cutters were? lowered from the poop, 
while orders were given to make ail clear, and get out thp long-boat. 
At this period the vessel rolled from sidp to side in an awful manner. 
She seemed as if conscious of her fate, and struggling in the agonies of 
death. The carpenter proposed to base her, by cutting away tlje masts, 
but to this the Oaptain would not assent. There waB considerable dif- 
ficulty*and delay in getting out the long-boat, but at laBt it waB effected, 
and then, with a degree of regularity surprising on the occasion, the 
people were let down into her. After the long-boat had gone off, there 
were only six or seven persons on the wreck, including myself, and the 
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bustle and excitemept that had hitherto been now gave way to a still* 
ness that struck the mind with a solemn sense of desolation. The sails 
flapping wildly in the wind, and«the straining of the masts and riggiqg* 
while ^ou heard the sea bursting in between decks, and each instant 
gathering more fearfully about you — it was a moment never to be for- 
gotten.- I walked forward towards, the forecastle, and there a few sheep 
were eating some hay, with a quietness that sadly contrasted with our 
•wn situation.' 

At length the two cutters, whiclrtiad been rowing at a little distance, 
came up, apd 1 went down into th& one, on the starboard side, to assist 
in keeping her off. Here we were for upwards of an hour, in moment* 
ary expectation of being dashed to pieces against the side of the vessel, 
and the fate which we happily avoided? befell the other cutter, for she 
was stove in, — four men in her, however, were saved.* Meantime, the 
Captain had not been idle, for a trunk of no ordinary size, containing his 
clothes ; was lowered down to us, mindful to preserve his own things, 
though no other person was allowed the same privilege, for fear of over- 
loading the boats. Just afterwards, he bawled to us from the starboard 
quarter, — “ Have a care of that cutter there, for the other has been 
stove in, with my chronometers in her, ^nd you must row round and 
save them !” 

“ We shall be lost in doing so,” was the reply. 

“ Never mind, — the chronometers are of value, and must be saved, 1 * 
he answered. 

41 They are not of such value as the lives of five men,” one of us 
shouted. • 

41 1 say they must be Baved at any hazajd," he again replied, and 
away we went, at the risk of our lives, to obey his directions. # Fortu- ( 
nately for us, the swamped boat had drifted some way ahead of the • 
vessel, sc that .we were not obliged to pass close under her bows, in 
jjoing which we should most inevitably have met a watery grave. When 
we had* got pretty near, one of the sailors jumped into the sea, and 
swam to" the other cutter, which we could now hardly distinguish above 
the water. 

* Floating about in her were four small bags of clothes, and this sailor's 
own amoifgBt the number ; these he wished to save, but the second mate 
called out, — “ Never mind your own Jjiings, the Captain will pay you 
for them, if you only preserve the chronometers.” Upon this the poor 
fellow abandoned his own clothes, and saved the Captain’s property, 
and the recompense he afterwards received was,a pair of worn-out blue 
'trousers. # 

# Here, .fete the present, we will prfuse * circumstances have prevented 
us from fallowing the advice of the witty Count Anthony Hamilton, 
who says, ** pommencez par le commencement.”* On the contrary, our 
story has, as an Irishman would say, begun in tlje middle. Our next 
will contain an account of excursions to Trinidad and St. Domingo, in 
the interipr of St. Jago, and also a gtand parting dinner given us by the 
Governor, &c. &c. * f # ' 
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W.HL8 chocolate was being handed round*, Dona Geronima took occa- 
sionr to express her concern for my faithful boy Hilario, who, the lady- 
hostess ted informed her, was dangerously wounded ; but it was evident 
from his appearance as he carried the tray, (for he always made himself 
useful to the* family,) that it was not so very serious as she had feared. 
At the same time, 'she spoke of gratitude, and all that sort of thing, foi* 
our gallantry and zeal in behalf of herself and family, who, but for our 
timely appearance, must have fallen into the hands of that terrible 
Cisneros and his lawless baud. 

I answered for Batt and myself, to whom the compliment was di- 
rected, that we wpre too happy ifyhaving been — while m the mere dis- 
charge of professional duty — conducive to the Bafety of her amiable 
family, and to the protection of her property ; but that our merit therein 
was less than our good fortune, the individual from whom the intelli- 
gence of their danger was received, and to whom their deliverance was 
to be traced, being at that moment in the house. 

“ The deserter, mamma ! the object of the pardon we got from the 
general ! Oh ! where is he, Ssnor Hospar, we should so like to see one 
of Cisneros' men ?'* 

“ One of the gang of Cisneros ! ** exclaimed Dona Mercedes, turning 

B le with affright, “and here in the houBe with us! I knew that 
ilario had brought a man with him this morning, but I never saw his 
ace though he came to the door just now, I believe. I thought it was 
a soldier wounded by them ; but Virgin Santissima ! a real live robber!” 

Dona Geroninia, who h.ul already heard from me the story of our 
meeting Valez on the Silla, with his description as a bugler boy in the 
British Legion, and my conviction that he had been an unwilling asso- 
ciate of the robbers, was somewhat amused at the alarm’ depicted in the- 
countenance of her “ Prima Mercedes.” She arid her daughters tooy* 
had conceived a wonderful interest for the young dc^etter, which was 
considerably heightened by my account of the haii’s-breadth extremity 
at which he had been snatched from the very fingers of death. But 
when I alluded to his unfinished story, in which his desertion had 
assumed a character as pardonable as it w'as possible to conceive it, I 
Was immediately called upon, in <3 manner which it was impossible to 
resist, for the full and true particulars as I had had them from himself; 
which, when I had repeated as faithfully and as nearly in his own words 
as I could, there was an unanimous outcry for the hero of the tale to 
finish his narrative in person. This being of all other things what they " 
took the most delight in, (for tlfe Spaniards, both of America and* 
Europe, are passionately fond of cuentos, and 'tell them bettef than any 
other nation I know,*) the ladies fixed themselves in thpir seats and 
were all impatience, till Valez, smiling with 'a consciousness of the 
curiosity he had excited, and presenting in his modest and agreeable 
exterior anything but the ferocity df a bandit, was brought in. from the 
corridor, where’ he had been amusing himself on a bench with his 
eompAdre Hilario and some of the women slaves, no doubt at their 
^rite occupation of story-telling ; for there was not another couple 

* Continued from page 378, 
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in the province could produce such a store of humourous adventures as 
the two 'Comrades.* 

“ If I could remember Jiow far I had gone,’* said the boy wit|j an 
appealing look to me, as he struggled with a slight attack of sheepish- 
ness. “ Perhaps, Sir, you can tell me where ?” % 

“ You had just got clear of the party -of soldiers, and # narrow]y 
escaped (the* donkey and yourself^ being blown up with your magazine.'” 

# * \Vulezs story ended.] 

“ For some time I was und£r continual apprehensions that the 
soldiers would be after us, in which case I knew they would give us 
no quarter, but leave us there in the wood for the vultures; but 
Francisco seemed, as if by instinct, to s$e a way where there was none. 
We passed through woods that onef would have supposed had never 
been trodden before, and so dark tnat not a ray of 'moonlight reached 
the ground beneath us. We pushed through bushes and underwood, 
and Francisco was frequently obliged to alight and hold aside the 
branches for the mule to pass with his load. At length, after sundry 
knocks against the trees, — though I advanced with my head down and 
one hand held before me with my hat in it, — we got into a shallow 
stream, and followed its course through wood and savana, carefully 
avoiding leaving its channel, even when it was circuitous, till an exten- 
sive and grassy plain opening around, we left the river and struck across 
it till we reached the hills. Here we entered a dark and wooded dell, 
the centre of which being the channel of a stream, we again took the 
quebrada — for water, though a babbler, would tell no tales — and ascended 
v it, till after an hour’s progress we saw th/e plains far below us in the 
qnlight. , 

# cngtie quebrada appeared to terminate here. Precipices, seemed l 
fist on all sides of us to the impediment of any further progress,' 

_and tljcj noise. pf two or three waterfalls tumbling from the rocks, and 

- ~uniting from different quarters to form the stream which had been our 
'guide «ince vie gntered the dell from the plain beneath, gave additional 
effect to a scene which was as wild as ever carrion -seated buytre winged 
his way to, after gorging in the Savana.” * 

* “ Buytre ! buytre ! ’* repeated Batt. “ I beg pardon, but will some- 
body have the goodness to tell me what is buytre ? ” 

The explanation was cheerfully made by Doua Geronima, who was 
much better informed than those of fier sex are in general found to be 
in Colombia, notwithstanding they make the most agreeable society in 
the world. Buytre , in fact, means simply a vqlture in Spanish; hut the 

# buytre par excellence among the Spanish- Americans, is the condor of 
the Andestand some # of its branches* In the lYica language the word is 

# pronounced as if written coontur , of which condor is the Spanish mis- 
pronunciation. • 

“ Francisco put his fingers in his mouth and \fhistling in a peculiar 
manner, proceeded without delay to unload the mule, which was by this 
time glad of the relief, for it must have been within a couple of hours of 
daylight, - and we had had a long and trying journey. i ' 

4< The signal was presently repeated from the crags above, and stepping 
odt from the face of the rock, which rose in a perpendicular wall from 
where we stood, we perceived the figures of "three or four men letting 
themselves down the precipice with the greatest activity, owing to 
U. S. Journ. No. 81, Aug. >835. * ? I 
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practice, J suppose, and here and there aided by a rope, til] they stood on 
a ledge about twenty feet over our heads. Francisco was welcomed in a 
straiji of gaiety and a style of language that proved pur new acquaint- 
ances to be none of your Santos hermitanos . One of them slid down 
to us, and*the first thing he did was to take Francisco's hand, — no, his 
bottle , whfclt was still a third-full of aguardiente, and Bwig off the con- 
tents at one pall, observing as he returned it empty, that 1 if such had 
been his mother’s milk, he would never have left the breast.’ Neither does 
this, thought [, savour much of the i )ida de anacoreta. The precious 
fruit which had been entrusted to our escort was hoisted up by means 
of the rope on which the 4 Holy Hermit ’ had descended, * and his 
brethren above received the two^tcrcios, one after another, laughing and 
highly amused at the idea of the ammunition travelling f/icog., and the 
skilful manner in Which the Padreliad dressed up ball-cartridges to re- 
present ‘ fine vegetables.’ We got up ourselves by the 6ame means, 
certain projections and receptacles for the foot being accurately pointed 
out to me which made it easier to mount by the rope than I had knti- 
cipated. From one landing-place we climbed to another, and in five 
minutes we stood upon the top of the precipice. It was a smooth plain, 
level as a table, and running back to the woods which rose about a 
quarter of a mile off, or rather'it ran out from them like the surface of 
a promontory, the sides of which were the precipice which we had 
attained by ascending. The projecting extremity, from which wc had 
a view of the dell below in its full length, as well as of the plain that 
stretched beyond its mouth, was covered with low trees and thicket, in 
which a guard was stationed night and day. From this it was that ou£| 
v signal had been answeted, and assistance sent (as I have related V. f - 
get us and our charge up the face of the rock. The intermediate c / our 
between the look-out point and the woods in the background, n «? 
open xarana clothed with grass, and having about a dozen thatched 
habitations, constructed without walls, and looking like so many bee-' 
hives, disposed in something like a circle, in the nuridlf of it.. The** 
•pace in the centre of this ring of huts, and which 1 afterwards* fopnd 
w&s dignified by the name of the Plaza, was the parade-ground, the 
kitchen, or the dormitory of the whole community, as occasion required. 
At the hour of our arrival it was thickly blrewn with people ot both 
kinds, (I mean. Sir,” said the narrator turning to me a little confused, 

“ both men and women,) snoring iway, wrapped up in their blankets in 
all directions. 

44 Our charge, or rather Francisco’s, having been left in the possession 
of the guard at the point where we had effected our ascent, and his . 
animals having a sufficiency of .cut-grass at their disposal wli*»re he had 
been obliged to leave them, we walked into tlys midst of the, prostrate * 
population in the Plaza , and each selecting a clear spot to spread his 
blanket, to lie on the ground and to be fast asleep was the "same thing. 
When we awoke the sun was already high in the heavens, and the last 
of the sleepers, a fellow with red eyes, who said he did not feel at all 
right somehow,, and who must have been very much intoxfcaled at 
whatever hour he turned into his blanket, was in the act of shaking his 
envelop, from which he had just risen sulky and unrefreshed. Several 
fires were sending up blue smoke in different parts of the Plaza, the 
pots suspended over them, and the pieces of flesh transfixed on wooden-* 
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spits, and planted like banners before their blaze, being under the 
superintendence of the women, who had almost concluded their task of 
getting breakfast ready fgr their husbands. 

• " The soldiers, for such I found they esteemed themselves, agd every 
one of them wore some military badge or the fragment qf a uniform, 
had dispersed after the mummery of morning parade ; som# of them to 
cut wood, some to visit their*co7mcos — spots cleared «in the hills and 
producing fruits and legumbres for their use, and some to shoot a 
pheasant, a wild turkey, or a zdhino, for the evening oil a. A few were 
still to be seen lying on the grass out in the Savana, smoking strong 
black cigars, each of them as big as a canaJUtola y and manufactured by 
their pwn women from tobaco criollo: and. a knot of merry idlers was to 
be seen collected under the shade* of the trees where the guard over- 
looked the dell, their successive p&ls of laughter feaching us distinctly. 

“ Shortly afterwards, individuals and groups of two or three began to 
make their appearance, emerging from different points of the surrounding 
woods, on their return from their respective occupations ; one bringing 
a load of faggots, another a tercio of pumpkins, plantains, or apios, on 
his head, and several their carabines on their shoulders, looking pleased 
or otherwise, as they had been lucky or unsuccessful in their sport. 
The appearance of the people, who kept coming in till their numbers 
amounted to a hundred at least, that is, including women, was various 
to no end, and frequently very grotesque, notwithstanding the savage 
and uncouth appearance of the greater number of them. Few of them 
had shaved or cropped their beards for months, perhaps ; their hair was 
in a corresponding state of profusion pnd neglect. To dress with 
trousers, suspenders, and jacket, or anything like a regular suit pf * 
clothing, would have been laughed at as the height of conceitedn£ss. 

A bit. of cloth strapped round the loins, or a light poncho alone, with tb e # 
head protruding through it, required no further addition to make a man 
feel* equipped for tfie day. Some of them contented themselves during 
the. warmth of the day with a mere quayitco , and anything further in 
^lic way of covering would have been rejected impatiently, as an in- 
cumbrance. Yet there were some, unprovided with nether garments, 
who could boast a military cuff and collar ; and I was struck with the 
uravity ami coolness with which one individual, an almost negro, moved 
about under the shade of a dilapidated cocked-hat, one leaf unfastened 
and dropping on the Bunny-side df his face, while his body was abso- 
lutely naked, with the exception of the* scanty guaynco enveloping his 
hips. • 

The Ti nivnte commandant of the station* who was an Indio de mala- 

• mvertc like mys&lf, and said &to bear a* resemblance to the chief 
' Cibiie’ws, had been oyt like the rest, and Francisco advanced to meet 

him, as he approached over the Savana, in. company with an indi- 
vidual, wflo, from his«wearing the usual dress ctf a peon, seemed to have* 
jmt arrived from the orderly world. It was, fti fact, one of the spies 
who visited o& left the station daily, by different avenues, as difficult as 
that lfy which Francisco had brought me to it. Thup, intelligence*and ' 
supplies of necessaries were constantly furnished and correspondence 

* kept up with Cisneros at head-quai ters % The Teniente himself, to com- 
mand respect, wore a shirt over his.drawftrs, which distinguished him 
from the commonalty, as .well as*a decent stfew-hat with a feather in - 

. ' * • 212 
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it. I was presented to him by Francisco, as one who had left the ranks 
of the Colombianos, tired of being no better than the 'slave of Simon 
Bolivar, and anxious to be received into th&service of our legitimate 
sovereign Fernando Setimo . The Teniente, who assumed an air x>f 
solidity and penetration, bent his eyes upon me aB if to assure himself of 
my sincerity. I put on a* cheerful countenance and seemed quite 
delighted to find myself under his command — the best policy I could 
adopt till I saw my father — but, till then , I* was completely fettered : 
any attempt to escape, even the least >a suspicious appearances, might 
compromise him and prevent our ever meeting ; and, on the other 
hand, how did I know but that he had really taken arms as a loyalist 
under Cisneros, — his own wrongs making him less proof against per- 
suasion. . % 

“ Francisco, who now made no mystery of the matter, gave me no 
hopes of our soon meeting, so I resolved to throw dust in his eyes, as 
well as the rest, and forthwith began to bear myself with gay desem- 
barazo . I was soon found to be as prompt for amusement as for duly ; 
and after some weeks (during which Francisco was absent, and I heard 
nothing of my hither) I was considered one of the happiest and most 
zealous members of the gang. I was now permitted to accompany the 
Teniente in his expeditions, on which occasions he generally took with 
him about half of our disposable force, leaving generally thirty men at 
the station for the defence of the magazine, which was by no means 
inconsiderable. 

On these occasions 1 was two or three times obliged to witness the 
sacrifice of my old comrades — the soldiers of the Patria — betrayed by 
their guides, who were emissaries of Cisneros. They were generally 
led in such a direction, that had we not gone there to meet thepi in 
positions Where they had no chance against us, they would certainly 
never have stumbled upon any of our haunts. As for me, 1 can answer 
for it that no shot of mine ever hurt one of them. On the contrary, I 
sent a ball through one of the gang — a dead-shot, according to 
report — just in time to save the officer of the party, who, unsuspecting pf 
any* danger near, was climbing the wooded crags at the head of his 
men. It was your friend Captain Ciervo, Senor, who, but for that, 
would have been down, as sure as heaven, the next moment ; and 
bravely be got bis men out of tlie sejape, though, for my part, I had 
given them up for lost to a man. It was never suspected that any 
other than a soldier of Senor Ciervo’s had fired the shot. 

“ This sort of life was rendered doybly insupportable from the profound 
ignorance in which I was r left as to the fate of my father. At length 
fortune brought matters about, so asbto enable me* to learn (be truth.* 
My companions were a horribly dissipated set their days we?c spent* 
in drinking, smoking, <and gambling. Our encampment resembled 
' rather a settlement of idle vagabonds than a horde of denounced ban- 
ditti. Such was their Confidence in the accuracy of information as to 
every movement of the Government troops, that they were completely 
thrown off their guard. • 

“The Teniente had gone on one of his excursions to lie in wait for a 
party of the military, but it happened that I was not included in the* 
number of those that accompanied, him. An infant of one of the women 
had died, and it \fras determined to* make ft merry night over it. The 
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angtHto , as they call the infant corpse, was placed in a little canopy 
all covered with flowers, and stuck over with every thing gaudy or glit- 
tering that cotfld be prdcifred, at one end of the largest hut ; «a table 
covered with a white cloth was laid before it, and the whole was lit up 
with as many candles and fat-lamps as they could provide.% 

“ The velorio, u e, the wake, •commenced : the bandola and the tambor 
occasionally gave signs of impatience, — the people gathered within the 
hut and before the door, ^—aguardiente began to circulate in calabashes, 
—voices were lifted up and pieces of decimas chaunted ; and soon rival 
songsters entered the lists, and their musical good hits and happy 
retorts, in verse, drew peals of laughter every minute from the circle 
round them. Presently the dancerB, too’, had their circles, in the midst 
of which they danced and charted* at the sam^ time, the chorus of 
their voices rising in unison with the monotonous beat and hum-strum 
of the tambor and the bandola, and producing a very pleasing effect at 
sojnc distance, where all the rest was savage wilderness, in the silence 
of a tranquil night. 

“ I am afraid I tire the ladies by this minuteness, but if I make my 
story longer than I might,” said Valez looking timidly pleasant, “ it is 
because the Senores Ingleses, and particularly my captain, prefer that I 
should not omit these things.” 

Dona Geronima requested him to make his story as long as he 
pleased. She and her ninas were as fohd of cuentos as the Senores 
could possibly be. 

Valdez continued : — l< All this was in the open air. It was an uncom- 
monly warm night, and except the mother of the angelilo and her com- ^ 
rades, who every now and then ran in anitrimmed the lamps, wrung tbair 
hands, dropped a tear, and then ran out again to join • the dance 
and the chorus, — the interior of the huts was abandoned for the fresco* 
of fcht Plaza, Fires were lighted before several of the doors, and as the 
aguardiente* whidh was liberally and continually circulated, got into 
their heads, the racket became more deafening, the movements of the 
dancers more frantic, and as they writhed and waved their handker- 
chiefs their figures looked in the red glare like animas en pena. I 
believe I was the only sober soul of the community. Even the guard 
posted on the edge of the precipice overlooking the dell, unable to resist 
the temptation, had resolved unanimously to join the party, and drink 
and be merry, as well as their friends. , But I am wrong. There was 
another individual, who, as well as myself, refused the calabash when- 
ever it was offered to him, and moved abcgit, silent and observant, in 
the midst of the general uproar. At times he was seen diving into the 
‘ interioi*of the ranchos , which, ifs I have said, were abandoned for the 
cool Of the open sky.* But when a woman who had been lying unob- 
served in the corner of one of them, under a fit of ague, came out and 0 
told her husband thaft the paisano had been knocking the flints out of 
the carbines, the paisano was no longer to be seen. 

“ It seems he was one who hafi served us as a spy, and on the present , 
occasion had appeared amongst usVith a supply of#aguardiente. "The 
husband contented himself with a drunken imprecation on tlfe thief of 
a paisano, and rejoined the chorus at the very top of his voice. All 
the people were now more than half inebriated, and as midnight was 
approaching my mind misgave me that something was going to hap- 
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pen : feeling uneasy, I determined to take a race over* to the lopk-out 
point, but, to my great annoyance, I was stopped by a parcel of men 
and women who swore I should drink as tfreli' as the others. I refused 
to take anything stronger than gvarapo (fermented sugar and water), 
and when ifcey brought me a gourd of it, impatient to get from them, 
I took it off at a draught before I perceived that the greater portion of 
it was aguardiente. In five minutes l Btood at the vijia where the 
guard ought to have been, but not a , soul was there $ all, to the very 
sentry, were capering away at the ranclteria a quarter of a mile from 
their post. From the brink of the rock 1 looked towards the extremity 
of the dell below : among the hills beyond the Ssvana in which it ter- 
minated, a light was beaming most significantly — it was the signal that 
the soldiers were ou^ and it might have been there for hours before. 
The fellow who had been left to command the guard came up at the 
moment, having run over to take a look. 4 Pshaw, man/ he answered 
when I pointed it out, 4 it has been there so often of late that we don’t 
mind it now ; but how it dances/ he continued, looking 6teadily, but 
trying in vain to keep his, legs as fixed as his eyes, 4 1 believe I ani 
atgo borracho / For my part I be can to feci my eyes and limbs fail 
me too ; ttye women had given me half a pint of aguardiente ; surely 
the lights were now two ? No — my comrade was so sensible in bis 
drunkenness, that he would have it it was an illusion from intoxication. 
• Why for that matter/ say's he, • I can see three now.* . I thought 
I could sec them too, but lie insisted that people in our situation ought 
to be distrustful of their own eyes. 

“ Now be it understood that two lights ought to have made us redouble 
our vigilance, and three were as much as to say, * A los armas ! El 
♦enemigo \\ (To arms, the enemy arc upon you.) We agreed then to 
go and bring some sober person from the ranchtrfa , whose opinion 
might be relied on. My comrade threw his arm over my shoiilde., and, 
thus mutually supported, we staggered across the plliin ; but before we 
had reached the encampment he fell down Bcnseless on U*e Havana/ and 
I, op attaining the plaza, which cost great pains to accomplish, followed 
his example. I have no recollection of what followed that night, but 
I was afterwards informed that I was regularly laid out like a corpse, 
wrapped in my white mortaja f upon the table before the atigehto; a 
mock service, a most impious parqdy, was chaunted over me by that 
profane wag with the old cocked hat, and while m the middle of the 
ceremony, they received the first intimation of the proximity of the sol- 
diers by a volley of musketry which Hud several of them prostrate. 

41 On waking, or rather coming to myself, next mqrning, I found my- 
self strangely encumbered with a weight of rubbish, under which I was 
lying completely buried from the light. 1 pushtd my head through the 
Sticks and straw with whibh I was covered, and pulled it in again imme- 
diately, one glance sufficing to give me an idea df the strange, and to 
me unaccountable, situation in which 1 was placed ; several of the huts 
were lying in ruins, some of them hkd been consumed by fire. ,1 was 
myself under the prostrate material^ of the rancho in which the velorio 
had been got up, with the clay-cold remains of the infant — the angelito, 
of the wake — close beside 0 me: A few bodies, of which one was a 
female (all of them I recognized as belonging to the band), were strewn 
in the ptasa near ipe. The survivors of the party, of whom scarcely 
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any had escaped* were sitting on the ground in a groupe, strongly 
guarded, in the centre of the plaza . Hungry soldiers in high spirits, 
squatted here and there in Jcnots about the flesh-potB of their captives, 
and as they ate expressed approbation of their cookery ; some ofThem 
moved about from one mess to another loungingly picking tjieir bones, 
and administering consolation, tjiough somewhat in the style? of Job’e 
comforters, to the wailing females. They promised them that their 
husbands should have, at aril events, the best of shooting, and strongly 
recommended them to lose no tifhe in looking out for new maridos , at 
the samq time pressing them tfi partake of their own victuals. One 
young woman did actually accept the invitation and a seat on a knap- 
sack, and though sobbing bitterly, for her husband was among the 
killed, she took some stew that was offered her in a calabash/* 

“ Funeral-baked meats, and marriage feasts ! Shakspeare,” in- 
terrupted Batt. 

f\ Sir?” said Valez, but perceiving he was not personally addressed, 
proceeded. “ The party to which the widow had attached herself was 
so close to me, as they sat round their oll$ that I might have touched 
some of them on the back by stretching out my hand through the 
thatching that covered me. 

44 4 Ola ! Valez 1* cried a voice from 'the Savana not far off. 

44 4 Que hay camarada V was responded by the soldier who was doing 
the polite to the widow. • 

44 4 Hast thou a brother V repeated the voice. 

44 4 What business is that of thine, camarada V answered the soldier 
near me, looking into the pot for more pig # 

44 4 Onlv that if you have, you may find^him among the thieves here 
look I hisTap/ 9 

44 At these words the speaker, who had approached, threw* a forage,* ( 
cap, .which I, at once guessed to be mine, to the other, and went off. 
It had remained o» the grass where I had fallen previous to my being 
laid out. The,shroud } by-the-bye, was still round me, and added to the 
conjectures -in which, spite of my alarming and uncomfortable situation, 

I could not help indulging, as to bow I came to be where I found 
myself. 

“ 4 Bet us see/ cried one of the mess, taking up the cap ; 4 what sort 
of a concern is it ? it was once a good one ; came off the head of some 
jolly poor soldier, perhaps, killed* by these vagamundos . Here's a 
name in it, J — J--Jost$, V, V, yes, it's V — take and spell it, comrade, 

I have not got that far yet/ • 

44 The young man, to whom it had been thrown in the first instance, 
received %he cap, examined it, and, as. if thehame was illegible, turned 
his head, apparently to»inBpect it with a better light. • I could perceive, 
however, that his object was rather to hide the change of countenance 
which some sudden emotion had produced, than to throw light uj>on • 
what I knew to be plain to him as the broad dajr. From the first sight 
of him it had struck me that his face was one that I ought to know. I 
examined it more attentively now that he turned fuU towards me, «nd 
sure enough ! my poor brother Juan, who had gone tor a soldiei*when 
I was a little boy of twelve ; — it was he himself. We had not seen each 
other for five years. But having $ctidentUly^heard # that he was in the 
regiment of Orinoco, I had-written and had fetter* from him while with 
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the legion in Valencia. My doubt was now whether he was informed 
of my desertion or not. < 

“ The other individuals of the mess were too much occupied with the 
pot &id its contents, to give another thought to the cap or the name? to 
be decyphered ; but the disconsolate object of Juan's gallant attentions 
leaving grief for curiosity, suddenly ceased her lamentations, and won- 
dered if Jose 'Valez were really the brother of him she addressed, ob- 
serving to him that there was a striking likeness, and adding that the 

owner of that gorra had served in the k legion of Juan squeezed her 

arm, and gave her such a look as completely silenced her, or she would 
certainly have had me dug out that minute, as I saw by the manner of 
her turning towards where, it had just • occurred to her, I might be 
searched for. Fortunately, none jof the rest were paying the least atten- 
tion, and the womui understood at once the apprehensions of my 
brother and her own imprudence. The meal over, those who had par- 
taken of it soon dispersed about the plaza, *and my brother had an 
opportunity of speaking unreservedly with the widow. First having 
assured themselves that there was no mistake as to the person, the 
female asked Juan if he had entered the hut which lay on the ground 
before him, on the previous night before its demolition, according to 
orders. He replied that he had/and also answered in the affirmative 
as to whether he had seen an infant and a man laid out. ‘ That was 
your brother then,’ said the, widow, 4 and he must at this moment be 
lying under this heap of sticks and straw here beside us.* Poor Juan’s 
face assumed an expression so woe-begone, so miserable, as he turned 
towards the heap forming, as lie thought, the grave of his only brother, 
that mv heart melted within me ; but when I saw the tears fall from him 
like rain, and his grief beginning to choke him, I could Aland it no 
‘longer. H I had not been unable to rise 1 would have sprung. to his 
neck. 

“ 4 For God’s sake, brother, dear * mano * Juan , I aip not dead,* I whis- 
pered to him as loud as I dared ; 4 be tranquil or we are Jogt.’ 

“ It had the effect of changing him, as it were, into stone ; he remained 
motionless ; stupid for a minute or so, and then pulling out some straw, 
be stretched himself upon it so as to bring his head as near to mine as 
possible, but still he was scarcely able to speak. Some of thejrafters 
were pressing upon me ; he raised them so as to give me relief. The 
widow undertook to advise us of comers, and I was enabled to tell Juan 
all about my father’s taking nfc from the legion and what had passed 
since, but in as few words as possiblq, for we had to consider seriously 
what measures were to be taken towards liberating me, first from my 
present irksome confinement, and then from surrounding enemies. The 
Boldiers, too, were fast supplying their fires wit(i fuel from the. fallen 
huts, which saved the trpuble of going to the bush for wood. The 
''company was to remain „on the spot that night, and before many hours 
of it were over (considering the fine fires they kept) all their light ma- 
terials would be consumed. I had already been almost laid bare by 
a fellow who dragged away about cne*third of the building front over 
me. Sopnething ft was necessary to determine and execute imme- 
diately. 

• ■ 

• Hertfamo (fiftniliarly contracted ufto ’mono), brother. 
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41 The widow suggested a plan and it was adopted forthwith. The 
dead bodies had just been collected at some distance off in the Bavana 
for burial. That of the unfortunate female, however, had been left io 
her late companions at their earnest supplication. The widow— who, 
by-the-bye, seemed already quite devoted to brother Juan;— went to 
where they stood round the bo^dy, and pretending an ext&ordinary 
interest in having the remains of her 4 difunta compcmera 9 treated 
with all the respect that 'circumstances permitted, she contrived to 
monopolize the whole arrangemeht for its decent interment. As the 
body lay a in an exposed situation* she had it brought and placed on the 
spot where Juan had been stretched beside me, and she undertook to 
dress the corpse, and all that, herself, reserving only a couple of friends 
to assist her. To these, of course,' tfie secret was opened. On a 
favourable opportunity the corpse and I changed pftices ; I was pulled 
out in my shroud, and the difunta was shoved into my place, minus 
her. long hair, which the widow cut off and tied to the back of my neck. 
All was done so well and so speedily that there was not the least likeli- 
hood of suspicion. The opportunity wasiBeized when the company 
was called to fall in for the purpose of getting a dram of the aguardiente 
found in the store, and I was hurried off on a board, the difunia's hair 
purposely left streaming from under the" shroud which covered my face, 
till when we had proceeded a good way from the rancheria, it remained 
in the hand of one of the mourners wha thought of twisting it up. 
Quite scandalized, she turned to the widow and observed, 4 Who would 
have thought that Gregoria’s fine 44 cabelladura ” was 44 postiza?” All 
sham after all I* # 

44 But far greater astonishment was caused when, on arriving at the^ 
skirtSLof tHfe wood, and they laid me dotfn in order to dig a hole for 
me (for many of the women had been slaves, and could dig or handle.* 
a magl^tte ljkp a man), I quietly got up out of my winding Bheet, and 
heaving a lon^ sigh* exclaimed with gratitude and emphasis, — 4 Gracias 
d Dios !’ , 

4 . 4 JOan and I had come to the understanding that if I effected my 
escape, I should try and join my father, who,^ 1 made no doubt, would 
• not ally himself permanently to the enemies* of 4 la patria,’ and that 
as sooi>as we could separate ourselves from them, we should remain 
concealed in Caraccas till the effect of a memorial to the General, with 
a full statement, which Juan hoped fb have supported by the influence of 
liis officers, should have been tried 

44 After taking leave of the womeji, who, recovering from the startling 
effects of my resurrection, were all delighted at my escape, I fell in 
with onctfrf the baifd who, having* contrived to escape the night before, 
was still lurking about in hopes of meeting some of »his comrades, and 
learning what bad been the end of it. We made our way to the head- 
quarters ofCisneros, my new associate being wiell acquainted with the * 
paths leading to the wild retreat where the cltief and his immediate 
adherents were«then to be sought for. 

44 Their encampment was an irregular rancheria hanging on the dark 
sides of an unfrequented mountain, in the gloom of* a stately forest ; 
'plantains and bananas grew in numbers. about their rude huts, and pro- 
duced an abundant supply, their crop beirfg at the same time available 
‘ as bread, vegetable, or fruit, according as the'y used it green or ripe. 
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roasted, raw, or boiled in the olla. I have often heard my English 
comrades in the legion extol the plantain as most excellent in whatever 
character it appeared at mess time. But L fear I am rambling from 
my ktory. Cisneros was in a spacious rancho, standing alone at some* dis- 
tance from the rest, and provided with some chairs and a table covered 
with baize, and writing materials ; the floor, or rather the ground, was 
well swept ; apd a couple of white plaies and a silver drinking-cup in a 
corner, showed that the chief did not eat or drink out of clay or cala- 
bashes. The further extremity of the* rancho was partitioned off; and 
against the partition, which was of mud and wattles, and higher than 
the surrounding wall of the same materials, on which the roof was sup- 
ported, hung his saddle and silver-pointed holsters and bear-skin flaps, 
with his blunderbuss, pistols, and ^ilver-hilted sword ; and, over-topping 
all, his broad oil-skin covered straw-hat and a light poncho, fringed 
at the extremities, thrown over it like a scarf. The table placed be- 
neath these armorial bearings finished what was intended for an im- 
po&ing: Jirst-sight at entrance to the vulgar; and across the middle of 
the room, from one side of Abe roofing to the other, was suspended, like 
a slack-rope, the Chief’s hammock, on which he sat in his shirt-sleeves, 
a handkerchief tied round his head and falling in tails behind, his hands 
grasping the compressed hammock on either side, and his excited look, 
as he swung to and fro, giving him the appearance of a performer on 
the cord about to do something surprising. lie was not projecting 
somersets, however, but listening to a paisano who, hat in hand, was 
in the act of recounting the terrible affair of El Pefion (the name of 
our fastness surprised by the soldiers), and giving no hopes whatever 
s of a single individual from the Teniente down having escaped. It was 
'at this juncture that we were conducted to the presence (If Cisneros, 
' through a crowd of his followers assembled about the hut, and (though 
none ventured in uncalled) Bcrupling not to approach the door and 
glean as much of the matter as was permitted them to hear. Among 
them I recognised many faces that I had seen at El Penon, the com- 
munication having been continual, but my father was not among them. 

V Having purposely reserved the particulars, bo as to have the merit of 
breaking the good news myself to the Xtfe % my announcement of the 
fact, that Ysidro and thirty men, being absent at the moment, had not 
shared the fate of the remainder, was a most important relief from the 
panic which the sweeping paisano llad caused in the whole of the hope- 
ful fraternity. I was made to describe the manner in which 1 had been 
enabled to get clear myself, but I took care to omit making any men- 
tion of brother Juan, ascribing my deliverance entirely to the widow; 
wbicli relation I had scarcely finished, when another breathless mes- 
senger was introduced, who completely changed the late alarm into joy 
and exultation. He came from Ysidro the Teniente, who had succeeded 
* in destroying a party ef the military decoyed into the mountains, and 
Burprising a corporal’s "piquet near Rio Chico, while a similar disaster 
was occurring to those of his hand* who had remained at El Pt non. 
This courier was introduced by Rufino, who familiarly took his stand 
by the side of Cisneros, but when he perceived that I was present, his 
brow darkened, and I could see that I was as unwelcome as unexpected. 
However, he took no further notice of me, though I was most anxious 
to speak to him, aS he must have known, to inquire for my father. The 
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report of „ the last-vrived patomo having been heard, Rufino retired 
towards the table beyond the hammock, with Cisneros, who treated him 
confidentially, and in the course of some secret conversation between 
them/ 1 could observe, that in consequence of Rufino's remarks, the fye 
of the Chief was directed to me more than once. The messenger from 
Ysidro'was desired to hold himself jn readiness»to return to the Teniente 
by next morning, and 1 discovered that Rufino suggested Ac propriety 
t)f my accompanying him, as’Ysidro set some value upon me, and might 
find me of service to him. But the Chief wanted an amanuensis, and 
having found out that I had actually penned all the fine specimens he 
had been receiving of late from Ysidro, he overruled all the objections 
offered to-my remaining, and I heard liiyi reply to Borne apprehension 
urged by Rufino, that 4 it was quite* impossible, he had nothing to 
H fear.' I was retained then near the person of the Geiteral , as he began 
to style himself ; but for several weeks that I remained in the horde 
afterwards, J could get no intelligence of my father; not one of the 
people could give me the least information of such a person as I de- 
scribed. At length I mustered boldness, and despite the gloomy cold- 
ness of Rufino, who had never once spoken Yo me since the day of my 
arrival — (indeed he was generally ahsentj and his Occasional visits Were 
hurried interviews with the Chief) — I intercepted him as he was about 
to enter the rancho grande , and implored him to satisfy me, for that I 
was in misery aboiit him ; where was my father ? 4 I would have served 
him as a friend/ was the fierce reply ; — 4 he spurned my kindness — 
treated me as an enemy ; whither his folly has brought him you may 
yourself discover.* lie put me roughly asic^p, and vouchsafed me no 
further answer. 

“ I had observed that Rufino, though he always arrived on foot at our* 
Bancheira , frequently came with a spur on his heel.* However, this 
caused, me'iw^urprise, for I was not aware of any approach by which 
one could bring a hetse within a certain distance of our encampment. 
Even Cisneros, pn his occasional excursions, left us on foot, to mount 
at some appointed place where his beast usually awaited him. But this 
time Rufino made his appearance on a fine mule intended for the use\>f 
Cisneros, who was lame from accident. On dismounting he left the 
animal itf the hands of an asistenic of the Chiefs, who took off saddle 
and bridle, and attached the halter to a staple in the trunk of one of the 
trees, whose high and leafy branched darkened the glade in which the 
rancho stood. The mule, it appears, had a trick of taking off her head 
gear when she had nothing better* to do ; and finding, after some 
minutes* waiting, that there was no grass forthcomipg, she quietly 
.put her fo3t to her head, and throwing joffhef*ncw oraguima , woven of 
cocvisa ft brushed off at«a Bmart trot into the wood. • As there was no 
one else by 4 and I thought it a pity to see the mule lost, off I started in 
pursuit of her, and I shall nevey foTget the dance she led me. At first I 
thought she did not exactly know what she was ‘about, she took such 
queer turns, now labouring upwards, as if she wished to penetrate 

* A single spur, and generally on the bare heel, is the eustora if the JJamyos. 

*f Cocuisa ( cnhul/a , and fyue, in different provinces of Colombia), the fibres of the 
aloe, serving all the purposes of hemp. The native^ make cordage for vessels, and 
ior other uses, sandals, head, stalls, and a huildred other things, Jsom this abundant, 
excellent, and easily-prepared material. 
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through the woods to the summits of the tnountains,, and again descend- 
ing with equal pertinacity, and sliding down steeps on all-fours as if 
determined to seek the valleys at the bottom ; but at length, when 
nearly exhausted, and almost in despair of being able to catch her, I 
heard a, grunting noise from her, answered by the neighing of another 
animal.'* Presently I discovered her brought up in quiet conversation 
with a hors% whom, with his bridle off, and tied to a branch, she was 
assisting at a good luncheon of maize plant. It occurred to me that 
this mighfebe Rufino’s dismounting'place ; there was a path leading into 
an open space close by, as I could ‘distinguish through the. wood, and 
making towards it, l found about two acres cleared of trees, and planted 
with maize and bananas, having a hut in the midst, with all the symp- 
toms of inhabitants,— a barking' hound, pigs, poultry, and rising smoke. 

“ I made no scruple to approach the hut, and nobody appearing, I 
even made bold to advance a foot and my head into the interior, repeat- 
ing, in order to be answered, 1 Dios gttardc esta rasa P Presently a 
feeble voice from an inner chamber begged me to enter. 1 did so, and 
to my astonishment recognised in the emaciated and helpless individual 
stretched on a mat before me, the shadow of poor Francisco , who, 
though under Rufino the means of consigning me to the trade of a 
bandit, was not a bad fellow at bottom. He told me, that on his 
return from Caraccas some fourteen days before, he had the misfortune 
to fall in with a piquet of infantry, and as he had arms and dangerous 
papers on his person, he took to his heels immediately, but some 
active fellow in pursuit of him, attained near enough to have a fair shot 
at him. Francisco, notwithstanding, eluded his pursuers, and reached 
the hut where I found him. 4 Had there been the slightest care taken 
k of me for the first few da^s,’ said he, 4 I should have been well now, 
but I have been left to die purposely ; yes, 1 can see that,’ be added 
with bitterness ; 4 Rufino, ah, Rufino !* _ \ 

44 4 What! 1 1 demanded, 4 does not Rufino provide some means for 
your recovery? Does he not visit you when he passej to and from the 
rancher ia ?' 

, 44 4 Whether passing or not,* said Francisco, ‘ I had every right to 
expect from him that he would not leave me to perish without tending 
me, or having me tended ; but since the day I was wounded, «on which 
day he found me here, I have not set eyes upon him. This hut 
and conuco are his; the negro and his wife who inhabit it are placed 
here by him ; they must act by his orders, and yet I am without a soul 
to give me water when I have thirst, and my wound is left undressed/ 

44 1 at once determined to make a daily visit, if possible, to the invalid, 1 
and to alleviate his wretchedness as jmuch as lay in my powop. This' I s 
signified to Francisco, and accordingly learning that the negro and his 
wife were likely to keep out of the way till near night, being employed 
in clearing a spot for 'them selves at some distance in the Woods, I im- 
mediately set about tny duties of nurse-tender, put water within the 
patient’s reach, — washed his wound, and dressed it, using for the 
purpose the. juice of the aloe, ( wliich was growing in plenty near 
us. c ty only required to cut one of its blades, and pound it between 
two stones, and then to wring the moisture from its bruised fibres as you 
would from a wet cloth. This iq, excellent for bathing wounds, whether 
of man or horse. 4 
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“ Francisco was very grateful, and my attention seemed to affect him 
the more, from his idea that I owed him any thing but kindness. c But 

* how came you herg V he asked ; * this is a track but little known. 

Rufina and I had the secret between us, I thought.” # 

“ I recounted the chace of the mule, and her leading me to the spot 
where the horse was tied. At the mention pi the horse, Ffoncisco 
raised himself upon his elbow. ‘ The cold-hearted, cruel ruffian!’ he 
^claimed, ‘ Irow often may Rufino have visited the rancheira in the 
last fortnight?’ .• 

“ I informed him that he had bean there of late every third day, which 
produced such an excitement in Francisco, as it implied that he had so 
frequently 'been passed and repassed unheeded, that I was alarmed, and 
with difficulty calmed him. When he haftl sufficiently composed him- 

* jelf, he took my hand, and expressing his gratitude for 9 my attentions to 
him, he begged me to prepare for the hearing of a disclosure which 
must .put me to a trial. 

41 4 I am in a dangerous Btate, — I fear that you have come too late to 
save me from these wretches. But I will nqYdie with a sinful secret on 
my soul. That is the very thing ! — Yes, clejrly ! Rufino would have 
me and that secret buried together, but he shall be disappointed, and I 
may perhaps some day be revenged.’ • 

“ Francisco proceeded to detail the circumstances of a truth which I 
had for some time been apprehensive of, — my father’s death, with the 
horrid aggravation, that Rufino had murdered him. On the night of 
our separation, Rufino conducted him to this spot, and here they found 
Cisneros, whose name was no sooner mentioned to my father, with 
flattering offers to induce him to join his bartd, than giving way to the 
greatest indignation, lie treated the proposakwith disdain, and reproach- * 
mg Rufino as a traitor to his country, and a betrayer of his* friend, 
insisted vit oh w ithdrawing himself instantly from communion with indi- 
viduals’ whoseVlaim was rather to the title of robbers , than that of 
royalists. Finding persuasions vain, they attempted to detain him 
forcibly* when, By an exertion of his uncommon strength and activity, 
which he was seldom tempted to put forth, he flung them violently off, 
and sprang to the back of his horse. But misled by the darkness of the 
place, it \gus some time before he struck upon the path by which to leave 
the conuco as he had entered it. Scarcely had lie found it, and turned 
his horse’s head into the wood, whehaa shot was fired close beside him* 
and he fell mangled and bloody from his saddle. It was Rufino, who, 
rising full of shame aud venom from the earth on which he had been 
. rudely cast, seized the charged trabuco of Cisneros, and arriving at the 
entrance o£ the forest before my fatjier had extricated himself from the 
’plkntatio), awaited his opportunity to* commit an act of foul assas- 
sination. ' 

“ Francisco, after seging me safely bestowed at El Penon , under the 
Tenientc Ysidro, as I have already recounted, came to this hut on the 
following evening while on his way to the rancheria, where Cisneros 
expected him. The little plantation was silent, as I had found it on my 
arrival* but the dog, to whom he was well known, attracted his attention 
to a thicket in the shade of the forest, where lie found my father half 
disencumbered of the earth with which he* had been hastily covered, and 
though a horrible and mutilated spectacle, still not death He used such 
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means as humanity suggested, and his efforts were so far successful, that 
the above details were given him by my father ere lie finally expired, 
having risen, as it were, from the gwvg, to bear witness against his 
nKirderer. 

" Not knowing what other course to pursue, I took leave of Francisco, 
and following his directions, got into the path leading directly to the 
rancheria, yhere I accounted for my absence by saying that I had lost 
myself^ in searching for the mule, and 'that heaven knew what had 
become oilier in the woods. The* following day I returned to the hut, 
but Francisco was already cold upon his mat. 

“ Plans were now on foot for attacking Caraccas, and the reported 
drawing off of the troops precipitated the arrangement. On the eve of the 
attempt, I was intrusted with'. orders to Ysidro, who, with his people in 
full force, as theiinstructions went, were to act simultaneously with ouf' 
division, now mustering 150. But instead of going to the Teniente, 1 
took the road to Caraccas, determined to put the authorities ou their 
guard, and at all risks surrender myself into their hands. The sudden 
appearance of troops frpw the city compelled me to retreat into a 
thicket off the road, for dared not trust myself to the wanton ferocity 
of my countrymen the Llaneros. I found Rufino already in the hovel ! 
and the merit of my mission seemed so completely lost, for 1 had judged 
the city to be abandoned by the troops, that on our being beset by some 
of the straggling soldiersj, I yielded to the inBtinct of self-preservation, 
and we got away from them, though a shot struck Rufino before we 
effected our escape. Thus I found myself, by a strange fatality, isolated 
witli the man against whom my father’s blood was crying from the 
ground. Providence had* surely a hand in bringing about so extraordi- 
nary a retribution. Not ortiy my father’s — poor Juan's blood — was still 
warm upon his hand, and I, ignorant of this additional murder of my 
kin, and not even harbouring intentions of revenge, W'a*- rr’jvjut to be 
the instrument of Heaven’s justice ; my hand vyas about to have his 
blood for blood of mine; — you know the rest, Senores,— you saw him 
meet his doom in the ravine to which vve had fled from danger, and 
where I little thought to meet my old Lieutenant.” 

Here Valez concluded, and having received the thanks of the com- 
pany, was permitted to retire, leaving the ladies confounded at the 
thoughts of so much blood and wounds, but not the less gratified al 
having heard a true story from nhe very desertcr-hcro of the tale lie 
told * 

* Valez was lately in London,having f accompanied General Soublette in the capa- . 
city ot a servant, in his recent mission to this country. During this period the writer 
had the opportunity of texhiTig his recollection of the incidents above ft corded, and, 
they are given in a* close nn approximation to the narfptoi’s own account as the varia- 
tions of phrase, unavoidable in translating to English what was delivered in Spanish, 
would admit. «. 

On the return of General Soublette and his .family from the village of El Valle 
where they had taken refuge from Carnestolendas, I presented Valez to him; and 
the fame of his adventures having previously reached the Gfeuernl through Dun a 
Geronima and her daughters, who weps much interested for him, the deserter was 
required to repeat* his story (the best of it being the advantage of heaiing Valez 
liimsefi tell it, which he did with a degree of humour, and sometimes of feeling pecu- 
liar to himself,) in the presence of La Generals Dofia Olalia, and a party of ladies 
invited to hear him. He was Aubseqvently taken into the General’s service, where he 
has ever since remdined, ' 
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The campaign was about to open against the province of Goto, and 
I applied for leave to join my corps. It was granted, and Valez was to 
accompany me ; Valez, now tlje happiest and the funniest fellow in the 
world. I was ordered to join a native battalion on the point of march- 
ing with the division from Valencia. The legion (British) was then In 
Maracaybo, the hostile province intervening between us, but it^ts hoped 
that a junction could be effected, ftnd I was full as joyful aj the prospect 
# of being soon united with my brothers in arms, as my two asistentes, 
Valez and his compadrc Hilario, .whose buoyancy in the an}jt!lpation of 
finding themselves once more in the midst of their camarauas, Creoles 
and T/tgleies , scarcely left them steadiness enough to get our establish- 
ment (nothing very voluminous) in marching order against the gray of 
the second morning. ? ; 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ROUGH WORK. 

INCLUDING AN ACCOUNT OK THE EXPEDIT^ TO THE ALGARVE 9. 

Reader, how would you like to embark by night* in a dirty steamer 
(or I should call it, more appropriately, schemer), with a couple of 
hundred blackguards from Black wall, pent up in a kind of “ black- 
hole,*' — how would you, gentle reader, for the love of glory, relish 
having the command of a band (from dirt a “ black band ”) distin- 
guished in every species of gentlemanly occupation, from “ pitch and 
toss^' to “ manslaughter?” The reason assigned for this high honour 
being forced upon me was owing to a recommendation setting forth 
my “.military experience , 19 which ccitainl^was easily and early earned; 4 
considering that 1 had never, up to that time, seen a bullet fiiefd except 1 
again^t.iws^mpfl'cnding target: and unless it was a faint recollection of 
“ the sM 7 ordek'ercise | ,, taught me with a “ single stick ” some twenty 
yeavs.ago at school, or perhaps a more recent observance of “ tlie 
awkward squads” at punishment-drills in Hyde Park, I could not then 
(between ourselves) take more credit to myself for a knowledge, of 
-military tactics ; it might have been from my having held for a few 
days a commission in a regular service, eight or nine years ago, that 
obtained for me the character of a “ reg'far sodger or pent etre , the 
bristles of rather a good niustachib*wlnch, on my veracity, was neither 
coloured nor counterfeit, but rough and red, a colour more emblematical 
of carnage than the black (whicli^ are generally used when Regent- 
street is ihe field of wai) ; perhaps, I say, thil latter made me pass as 
tlie readv^nade fighting man.t * # » 

’ x * • • 

* The agents of l)om Miguel were so much on the alert, that it was indispensable 

to be as seciat as possible in embarking the troops, — tlie Foreign Enlistment Bill ” 
bring in force. • . 

f 1 must here remark that the too-often misapplied patronage in the appointment 
of officers by the ’Loudon agents (civilians, most uncivil) led to most ileplurable 
casualties in the field, fiom a total lgnuyince of evolutions ; and.uothmg but, the 
most determined bravery, on the part of officers and men, could supply this defiyiency 
ef discipline : but it is also fair to acknowledge that there we»e many good and 
experienced soldiers who retrod, for the last* time, their old fighting ground in 
Portugal. 
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I shall not relate all the uninteresting minutiae of shipping these 
aforesaid two hundred worthies, many of whom contrived to cheat the 
agents here, as if to make the score equal on both sides, in anticipation 
of the way in which their residue were afterwards deceived; for some 
of these warriors, who only joined for the purpose of getting 41 good 
feeds ” far as Portsmouth, managed to obtain several weeks* pay in 
advance. But were I to°give an account of all the tricks played by 
these worthiel, I fear i should find some difficulty in getting my reader v 
out witli'L.* to Portugal. I think U will be generally allowed that it 
was no easy matter to keep up any degree of order on board amongst 
those who were, for private reasons , most anxious to get out of Lon- 
don for the 44 shooting season” in Portugal. I inquired from one of 
the most respectable (or rathei from one the least disreputabfe) look- 
ing of these wou^d-be bullet-stoppers, for the purpose of giving him 
local rank as corporal on board, what his “ calling ” had been ere 
his warlike and liberating propensities had been awakened ; he replied 
without hesitation, that his pursuits had been generally speculative , but 
that his principal occupation had been to look after other people's 
affairs ; in a word, readeiMic was a notorious pickpocket. 1 told him 
that as I preferred his present candid confession to his late “ prigging ” 
profession, I should advance hin to a post of confidence as an overseer 
of the ration and spirit delivery, but he proved “ such a rum customer M 
for the latter himself, that he was superseded in half an hour from the 
time of his appointment. 

I have had on service, since that time, my share of unpleasant offices 
to perform, but nothing ever appeared so disgusting m comparison 
with this first tour of duty. The scarcity of provisions must have sadly 
disappointed those who cam? in expectation of “ the goods the gods 
(so shabbily) provided them.” It was bad policy, for it prevented many 
going on to Oporto, fearing, from the specimen of the table $Jri}e from 
London to Portsmouth, that they would not be overfed, nor in such 
good condition in Portugal as is requisite “ to keep an Englishman’s 
body up.” 

Just before the steamer ran into Portsmouth harbour, about fifty 
or more already acted upon the Gallic liberating principle by taking 
French leave, — hailing boats from all directions to carry thtpj ashore 
to buy 44 baccy " and other sweetmeats, faithfully promising to return 
immediately ; but from short men?pries, “ I guess,” they forgot so do, 
off they shoved, endeavouring to persuade the remnant to follow their 
(now I think very wise) example. About one hundred of the best 
characters remained. I think it \Ve had used in time and abundance 
the “ argumentum ad hominem ” commonly called “ gin,” we would 
perhaps have taken out more, and thus considerately added to thb 
murder of the English at Oporto.* 

We were at first at a loss to discover the transports, but s! ortly there 
Appeared the Marquis An glesea and the Ebenezer, pilot boats , of thirty 
tons each : into them we divided the hundred, with a woman over in 
our boat, the wife of a tailor — Mrs. Clones was her name ; and in the 
perfls to which vye were afterwards exposed, she certainly ptoved that 

• Whenever there was any “ rough work ” to be doue, particularly foolish sorties, 
the English, out of the many different* foreign troops, were always ready, und em- 
ployed invariably / - 
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she inherited all the remaining portions of manhood which are usually 
denied to her husband’s profession. She, in truth, conducted herself 
most heroically. t # • 

It was originally intended that a senior officer to myself should^om- 
mand both boats, but that I should take charge of one : I was thdreTordfll 
most agreeably surprised on hearing that. I was not to bb the chief 
in either vessel, on account of Colonel Cotter’s * arriviqg unexpectedly 
at Portsmouth ; he took charge of the Ebenezer and left tbs Margi/is 

to my well-tried and excellent friend, Captain R . thus not 

only so fortunate as to be exempted from the responsibility of the com- 
mand, but was likewise ordered to accompany him, and, in the hour of 
danger,, I should prefer him as a companion to any other man I ever 
knew — but I shall have occasion to motion him again in my “ work.” 

I lament at all times to think, that on ungratefukPortugars field so 
many of the ‘ 4 foreigners’ ”t bones should there bleach, and that so few 
out of the number of our recruits should now live to recollect their suf- 
ferings as they lay packed together like so many sheep to be slaugh- 
tered. The fore-hatch was, in the leasfcjireeze, generally on, so that 
these poor “ settlers ”{ very much reseujbled insects in a pill-box, 
without even the pin-holes to breathe through. 

We ran away from the Colonel in double-quick time, the ** Marquis 
Anglesea” being quite a “clipper, 5 ’ and on we cracked for Guernsey, 
finding it necessary to lay in a little store fo£ my own and fellow officers’ 
use, as well as to procure some tobacco for the men, which we found 
out, after some hours’ sailing, had been forgotten to he put on board by 
the- agents. My clever and self-appointed servant (from the fifty) un- 
dertook to procure everythin" requisite tor the voyage, for a trifle ; 
but he brought us in an account which equalled a doctor’s charges, \)f 
an attorney’s bill of costs. His name was Jay, — not an inappropriate 1 

one /qJ a *W|ian “ wot ” spoke every language, — but his own. He * 

had travelled^ gre^f deal in Russia, Greece, andother parts of Europe, 
as valet : was quite au fait at the names, rank, and standing of most 
of our ambassadors and attaches at foreign courts : spoke of “ his 
friend the Count this, and his Highness that : ” swore by the Pope* but 
against popery : “ tipped ” us occasionally £ taste of French, Italian, 
Greek, and Russian ; and, during our disastrous voyage, he certainly 
showed a good deal of “ pluck ” and perseverance. 1 understood after- 
wards (he being in my regiment) that he had been a serjeant in the 
Mounted Police, and deserted, in the luype of obtaining a commission 
in the Liberating Army ; but he nqver rose higher than to the rank of 
serjeant-storekeeper. * 

* It turned out rather fortunately, that w*> determined upon putting 
Int^ Gt^rnsey ; for we .discovered, amongst the (future) Queen’s bar- 
gains, not only a bad — but a very mad — one, (not hydrophobic ,) being 
with difficiflty prevented from throwing himself overboard ; his name, I be-# 
lieve, was Ray, and he had herd a cgmmission in his Britannic Majesty’s 
service. His manner, poor fellgw ! at times (when tolerably quiet) 
was strikingly superior to the rest of his fellow privates, and evidently • 

. * Tne gallant officer who was suWqueuih killed at Opuito. ^ 

f The Portuguese always de-ignated the English by the title of “ Kstrangeiros.” 

‘ X Oiiginully the recruits were invited out to tfie land of grapes and grape-bkot, 
under the delusive name of “ settles,” most of whom iitdeed T^re “Bettled.” 

U«S. Jouun. No. 81, Aua* 1835. ’ ^ ^ 
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showed that he had been quite unaccustomed to Buch society. We left 
him at Guernsey, after some manoeuvring, under the impressibn that 

we (Captain ft-- , Mr. A——, and, myself ) .would dine with 

A hiiq St six o'clock : at which hour we were some leagues at sea. The 
landlord of c the hotel, where we stopped for an hour or so, promised to 
send him,oper next packet* to his friends; but I understood that he 
managed to g^t out to Oporto, after all. What became of him 1 never 
heard. I^he had remained with us, he most- probably would have been ^ 
washed overboard at the very commertteement of our mishaps. 

Towards night, the weather looked, dike most of ub — “ very dirty 
and, verily, it did blow “ great guns ” for the next forty-eight hours. I 
had seen (in a voyage out and home from India) some rough weather, 
but then I was in a “ good shi|\ u and cared little how hard it blew, so 
that it was the right way ; but, credit me, there is a mighty difference 
between a thirty ton boat, with fifty-eight men, including crew, &e , on 
board, and an eight hundred ton ship, m a heavy and continued gale.oi 
wind, in that troubled spot of water called the Bay of Biscay, so phrti- 
cularly famous for its longjolling seas, which pitched us about like 
u shot on a shovel, 1 * as wb endeavoured to lie to for some hours, 
thumping about till we had all our bulwarks washed away fore and aft, 
the spars aloft sprung, and all olir canvass torn into shreds ; so that our 
“ skipper ” began to think it was high time to 44 turn tail,** and endea- 
vour (unless pooped on the; way) to run into port, with an old trysail 
rigged aft, as a jury-mainsail. To add to the agremem of the scene, a 
cask got jammed in the after-hatch, as we hoisted the water out of the 
hold, and chose to remain there rather longer than was pleasant, pre- 
senting us poor lobsters from getting on deck, in case it might have 
been requisite to take to the? long-boat. At last it was forced dim n, 
out not until the cabin was nearly full of water from the batch being 
off so long, and the sea breaking over us every instant. It^a^ot an 
easy matter either, when on deck, to keep our leej, On its slippery sur- 
face, with nothing to hold on by, and being literally in the water, .from 
the continued washing over of heavy seas. We lost, for two or-thrpe 
moments, a boy who was endeavouring to save a boat, but, providentially, 
he was returned into theVessel again, with a broken leg, as a 14 sou- 
venir'’ from Mr. Neptune. * 

I shall not detain my readers any longer with a further description of 
our misfortunes ; suffice it to say, that an old Guernsey pilot who was 
with us, declared, that during fifty years' experience, be never witnessed 
a worse time, and vowed he would qot in a hurry venture to sea again 
with so much “ live lumb&r;” and although the men stood their first 
seasoning to danger well, k do not think, after their fortunate egcape and 
arrival in port, that many of tliern would havje volunteered £>r such 
another boating party. « 

1 Baw Colonel B — *— n immediately after diaembaiking'at Ports- 
mouth, who told us that we had been reported &b 44 lost at sea," there- 
fore our resurrection caused an agreeable surprise. .lie, as an old 
yacht-man himBelf, wondered no^ only how such a small vessel so 
heavily*Jeaden cduld have survived in so dreadful a storm ; * but that 
we should have been so mad, in the first instance, as to venture (evenr 
with every appearance of finfe weathev) jto sea in so crowded a state. 

* This occurred in the month of October, 1 832, when it blew, for three days, harder 

than it has been € recoj , .ected for years. 8 
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We certainly, were no beauties upon landing, with ten days* growth of 
beard, hair clinging together like pounds of candles,* (hats having long 
since gone overboard,) •clothes something the worse from incessant 
{tickling; all these combined, left us in that state, that I do think offm 
own dogs would have cut us, especially if in company with the curs ancP 
puppies of the present day ; hilt half an hour’s ablution oxf shore, with 
the assistance of a barber, soon set matters to rights. Qff I set by coach 
that evening, to “ report progress’* in London, making /#*the eleventh 
night I passed out of bed ; but 1 infinitely preferred She change from 
the rocking of the vessel, to the swinging of “ the Rocket*’ (for so the 
coach was called). 

My readers will easily imagine # I, wanted no soporific, when once 
more in a comfortable bed. I think it would have taken a twenty-horse 
power to have awoke me until 1 had my snooze faitly out ; 1 had no time 
for dreaming, and when 1 at last awoke, 1 called out aB usual, “ if it was 
still blowing.” The newspapers gave a flaming account of the u daring 
deed” in which we were partakers, bo very contrary to our own inclina- 
tions ; of course we had all to Bubmit to 'a* infliction of dozens of letters, 
complimenting us upon our late aquatic teat, &c. ; and the Chevalier de 
Luna (acting envoy from her mo%t unfaithful Majesty’s in embryo 
court) was pleased to compliment myself and the other officers who had 
shared in our late yachting excursion . He promised great things in 
the royal name, and, kind man, the following day sent me an order — 
to hold myself in readiness for another trip on the water. Was not this 
too bad ? — hardly time to get dry, or to procure a fresh kit, my regi- 
mentals and other goods and chattels noUbeing much improved by their 
late residence in two feet of salt water. * 1 had half a mind to fling, the 
thing up, not that I dislike dispatch, when necessary, but there was npt 
the slightest occasion for my being selected the second time, after sufi* 
feriiig 1 had, when there were many others in reserve. 

1 left Graveseial for Portsmouth, with just the same description of 
accomplishedcand aspiring heroes as one fortnight before had seen me in 
company with. My flock (" black sheep'* most of them) this time 
consisted of about one hundred and fifty mep ; amongst them veify pro- 
minently appeared a late serjeant of the Life Guards, a fine- looking fel- 
low, considering he was only six feet six inches high, worth, in his way, 
a dozen new-fledged officers, — i‘ # swore like a trooper,” — could bundle 
half a dozen rioters overboard, when Requisite, — liked the thing evi- 
dently, and went “ boot and spurs” to work, — would not allow the men 
ti?ne to be sick ; and once he perceived he jvas second in command, he 
, Boon proved to be the oldest soldier amongst us. He formed the men 
! into sections, giving the command to* the most likely to maintain it; and 
hlM-eafly contrived to keep tolerable order on board* I questioned him 
as to wither he left his regiment in a hurry* but he assured me that his 
discharge had been procured and paid for. He called himself Stanley, 

— looked the man of war, — swore whenever he might have the luck to 
have. a “ go in*’ at the Migs.,* it should be *‘war to the knife” with, 
them’, and that no* man should bt? before him, or bpve ever reasbn to 
. exclaim, 

it ... — On, Stanley, on.” 

Lancbiros. 


.(To be continued.) 
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POLAR SCKNKS. 

No. IV. 

0* How'often, and in how many different forms, has the question as to 
the policy o£continuing the IJplar voyages been discussed ; and by how 
many persons, I might almost say from the unsophisticated politicians 
of the village alehouse, to the nautical philosophers inside and out of 
the Hydrographical Department at the- Semaphore Station next the 
Horse Guards ? I have myself been present at an animated, and it 
must be confessed a somewhat noisy, discussion on the subject, between 
a doctor, a lawyer, an editor of a leading journal, a country squire, and 
a naval captain. It was a clamorous dispute, and yet a pleasant one. 
The Captain, who cor.ld tell an iceberg from a haystack, knew what he 
was about, said less than all the rest, and reserving his fire, instead of 
uselessly expending cither powder or ball, made his shots tell with 
striking accuracy. We laughed heartily, especially when the Doctor — 
a rum fish in his way — a^yjd whether there were any amoreltes 
amongst the Esquimaux won en. There was, of course, a variety of 
opinion on the main point, which reminded me of the dialogue between 
the “ Stonemason, the Currier, and the Carpenter for my friends 
were as anxious to have an expedition equipped upon their own views 
of the question, as the mechanics were to fortify the town with their 
own materials. 

The Polar voyages were undertaken for the discovery of a passage 
from the Northern Atlantic into the Pacific via Behring’s Strails; 
and having failed in that object, the question is, what advantages has 
the country gained by them in u commercial or scientific point of view ? 
Iijias been admitted, that, with reference to the first-mentioned, they 
have been successful beyond the most sanguine expcctaliom^Jfche arc 
told, that the intrepid Davis explored the Straits which bear bis name 
in a fishing-smack of thirty* five tons burthen, one hundred and fifty 
years ago. And upon a subsequent occasion, the unfortunate, ill-fated 
Hudscn— the victim of his too-confiding friendship, sailed from Eng- 
land in a vessel of fifty tons, to circumnavigate the Arctic Circle ! In 
the early part of the seventeenth century, Baffin penetrated to Lan- 
caster Sound, “where he found the whales surprisingly numerous.” 
The commercial feelings of the counLy were then awakened, — a spirit 
of enterprise prevailed throughout England, — and in a few years the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and Greenland VVlialc Fishery, were established. 

In 1818 Captain Ross did exactly what Baffin, in a small, ill-condi- 
tioned vessel with ten men and a boy,iaccomplished two hundred years 
before, namely — the discovery of a wide opening, which proved^ to Ue 
Lancaster Sound ; but Ross did not penetrate farther. * * * * 

< In this enlightened cca of nautical science, it appears Somewhat 
strange that the Greenland whale- ships should not have penetrated 
beyond the extent to which Baffin’s little barque carried .him two hun- 
dred, years ago.; for, until after §ir Edward Parry sailed over the 
imaginary barrier ‘of the former expedition, the whale-ships had not 
attempted to force a passage through the ice, which extends, at that 
•e&Bon, across Baffin’s Bay. They wore, therefore, compelled to work 
on the old ground bn the east coast of Greenland ; and the success of 
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each voyage h^d consequently so much diminished, that many of the 
vcsscfB returned to Peterhead and Hull clean ; and seven fish was con* 
sidered a prosperous voyage. # 

• In 1819, — I write from memory, — hut the precise date is not mar# 
terial, Sir Edward Parry passed through Lancaster Sound, Barrow’s 
Straits, and Prince Regent’s I«det. In the following yea£ the Green- 
land captains, emboldened by his success, and the repo* which lie made 
of the hidden treasure tlTat existed undisturbed in Lanca$ta'r Sound, as 
well as the comparative safety 'with which it might be levigated, pene- 
trated .onward with fearless confidence ; and no less than forty vessels, 
we are told, entered Prince Regent's Inlet: two only remaining on the 
old ground, where they continued to Ijtbdur unsuccessfully. And it has 
been fairly calculated, that since Sir Edward Parry sailed over the 
Croker Mountains, property in oil to the amount of two millons has 
been brought from the seas above Davis’ Straits; and that more money 
has been derived in one season from the newly-discovered ground, than 
would be required to meet the expenses of all our Northern Expedi- 
tions, from the time of Elizabeth to the present reign. 

Having thus clearly proved the commercial advantages which the 
countrv has derived from the Polar voyages, I, for one, regret they have 
been relinquished : not that I think our Greenland trade can be much 
benefited by any further discoveries in that quarter, — for it has been 
already carried to its utmost possible extent, — but that a very small 
addition to the estimates of the year might give to England — the first 
maritime nation in the world — the glory of having solved the most in- 
teresting problem in the science of geography. 

It has been well anti truly observed, that the expense of a Polar 
voyage would not exceed that of one of our cruisers, the, nature uf 
whose service scarcely combines more than crossing top-gallant yards# 
in tb«*to*H«ung, and sending them down at sunset. And, although it 
may be urged that those vessels are kept up for a more important 
reason, I do pot see that the interests of the country would suffer by 
the reduction of one frigate. 

The Polar voyages were, at one period, jvery popular in England ; 
and, although that feeling may, perhaps, be attributable to their novelty 
and tbs sympathy which was felt for the adventurers engaged in them, 

I am of opinion that had they been continued they would have retained 
their popularity. When it was in conteipplation to send out an expedi- 
tion in search of Captain Ross, Government, with a sparing hand, un- 
worthy the high station England holds as tjje first naval country in the 
world, reluctantly doled out the limited sum of — I believe — three thou- 
sand pounds, in furtherance oT that object. When Captain Ross 
returned, the same Administration voted him five* thousand pounds. 
Had his safety and the safety of his brave companions depended on tli^ 
success of that expedition, pf how much mofle consequence might it 
have been to them had Government given the* larger sum in the first 
instance, instead of allowing suclf an undertaking to depend, in a great a 
measure, on the generosity of the public. I own I api putting the 'case 
hypothetically, but 1 think I am justified in doing so; for 1 Uell re- 
member the anxious period, when, ignorant of the fate of those brave 
' men, it was very doubtful whether a subscription cojdd be raised suffi- 
cient to defray the expenses of the expedition to search for them ; and. 
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but for the strenuous exertions of a few spirited individuals, the object 
would have failed. 

It may be said that it is now useless to discuss a quertion which, for- 
tunately for Ross and his worn-out crew, Providence, and the Isabella 
of Hull, have decided, by releasing them from their perilous position ; 
but had th&y been a second '‘time driven back to Fury Beach, and had 
Back’s expedition failed for want of funds, what would have become of 
our exiled 'countrymen ? It is, indeed, singular ! — I cannot help re- 
peating it,— -that such a nation as England could not, at that moment, 
spare five thousand pounds for such an undertaking ! 

With respect to the scientific advantages gained by the Polar edi- 
tions, I believe the astronomer and naturalist have not been altogether 
disappointed in their reference to ’the Appendix to Parry’s Voyages ; 
and we need only refer to Sir John Ross’s despatch to the Secretary of 
the Admiralty, for the valuable discovery w inch his nephew has made in 
magnetic science, as well as the important fact that Prince Regent’s 
Inlet is not the channel to Behring’s Straits. 

If C$er there existed a man calculated in every way to conduct a 
service of so peculiar a nature as a voyage of discovery, that nun is Sir 
Edward Parry, — whether we consider him as an officer, a seaman, or 
an able navigator. He had the art of guiding with a web of silk, 
rather than commanding with a rod of iron ; and in the moment of 
danger he inspired his followers with that confidence which is so well 
calculated to banish from the minds of either soldiers or seamen all 
feelings of personal safety : for, whatever may have been the inward 
emotions of his mind at the hour of peril, his features exhibited that 
Calm composure so essential to the fulfilment of his aiduous under- 
taking. (Ie was scrupulously 'attentive to the health and comfoit of his 
men, — anxious at all times to promote their enjoyments, — and never 
unnecessarily severe. In fact, he was almost woislupped, Ijp. crew ; 
and he instilled into their mind9 a feeling of reluctance to commit any 
offence which would be likely to lessen them in hi> esteem. Add to 
this, his unerring judgment in the critical navigation of the Polar ^eas, 
and the self-control which enabled him to hold hack at times when 
others, more ardent, but less discreet, might have been induced, under 
the promising aspect of the moment, to push onward. 

My third fragment of Polar Scenes closed with my return from niv 
inland journey, and I regretted the want of incident to render its 
perusal entertaining. It is true, that I might have invented something ii 
the shape of a galley yarn, told, aF it were, by one of my men after 
we had wedged ourselves within the limited space of our small tent ; 
and many of our would- beTatrician naval writers Would not Wive over- 
looked so tempting an opportunity. My object, however, in* writing 
these fragments is to represent, as they actually occurred, the passing 
* events of the voyage, *and however dull or vapid my sketches may 
appear, truth, and the tfovelty of our position, must be their sole recom- 
mendation in preference to fiction. • 

Captain Heppner returned with his party after a fatiguing, unpro- 
fitable* journey of eight days. He had penetrated sixty miles into the 
interior without meeting a solitary creeping thing on the face of the 
desert, and a more disheartening aflhir he had never experienced. It 
was not so with Lieutenants Ross and Sherer, — the first of whom 

‘ m » 
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nearly reached the north-eastern boundary of the iplet, whilst the latter 
proceeded in the opposite direction to Cape Kater, the extent of Sir 
Edward Parry*# former discoveries upon this part of the coast. Mr. 
Ross’s report of the state of the ice, or rather the approach pf the 
water, was very favourable, in fact, it was within twcnty # miles of us; 
and he saw myriads of birds. Mr. Sherey fell in with some Esquimaux 
graves, and two deer, but could not succeed in getting^a shot at them. 

During this period the crews of the expedition were actively em- 
ployed lajing a thin coat of grtivel on the ice to a considerable extent 
towards the entrance of the harbour, in the form of a canal : and as the 
spring advanced, the ice, dissolving under the gravel, decayed very 
rap!d[y, although the thaw was scarc ely •perceptible in any other part of 
the harbour. As soon, therefore, a^ Mie water appeared at its entrance, 
the men commenced sawing the tongues which still projected, at some 
depth, many feet from the sides of the canal, and would not dissolve 
pntil the harbour sea broke away altogether. When the sea first 
appeared, we all hastened to welcome its ripple on the icc with as 
much joy as if we had .just emerged from the smoky atmosphere of 
London after a winter’s revel. 4 

The men continued their cheerful labour from six in the morning 
until seven in the evening, cutting through ice, in many parts, twelve 
feet thick, with only a foot play for the saws ; and how gratifying it is, 
even at this remote period, to look back £o their lively songs, and their 
still more lively chorusses, as they worked at the triangles until the 
friction of the ropes blistered their weather-beaten hands. Many of 
them were afflicted with snow-blindness from the dazzling whiteness of 
the ice, and others had their faces painfully scorched by the oppressive 
heat of the sun. In some placeB the ije was intersected by deep pdols, 
in which they were obliged to stand nearly up to their ixfiddlc in tBe 
waler./4?ut they worked like men, and their cheerful songs lightened 
the* rigour* of their labour. I do not think it will ever fall to my lot to 
see so determined a body of men again. 

The sun had but just crossed the meridian on the 19th of July, 
when the whole body of the ice suddenly separated across the entrance 
of the harbour, but a cable’s length inside* where the men had relaxed 
from # their labour to dine, and in a few minutes they were separated 
from the harbour ice by a broad channel, which was rapidly widening. 
The triangles, saws, and other* implements, were soon placed in the 
% boats, along with the tent in which the men were dining, and three of 
the heartiest cheers 1 ever heardjn my life announced the approach of 
the ships to their native element. There wfcre, however, still remaining 
' in the qanal som» projecting tongues through which we had to cut our 
' way, anti the expedition was not clear of its wintex quarters until seven 
oViotlc the next morning. The order was then given to pipe to break- 
fast, anci the men ^vere released from their arduous duty, after having 
been twenty-eight hours at Vvork ! • 

Although my limbs actually tittered under me from fatigue, and my 
eyelids drooped heavily for that slpcp which nature stqod in need of, I* 
lingered on the quarter-deck to look back for the last tima» on our 

• winter s habitation, as it lay before me in the stillness of repose. The 

• jasper-bed, — the Esquimaux hyti, — the observatory, — the monument, — 
and last of all, poor Cottrell’s tomb — a solitary, sfirrowful memento of 
tlie doubtful tenure by.which we hold our ekistencej — 
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11 A counterpart of frail mortality— — 

Emblem of man ! — when life’s declining sun * 

Piocluims the awful truth — ‘ Thy race is run !' 19 

* M * 

We Wd passed two hundred and ninety-nine days in Port Bowen, 
free, I may truly say, from the crosses and changes of this life — un- 
known and*unseen by the vest of mankind, and remote from lliose 
attractive vices gwhich subdue the strongest minds; but were we not 
also banished from participating in the social Enjoyments of the habita- 
ble world ? Medley to us was valueless'; and if we were deprived of the 
many blessings which friends and kindted afford, we were free from 
those angry dissensions which arouse the turbulent feelings of our 
nature, and urge our feeble mindsiulo folly and indiscretion. We had 
passed a long interval of darkness in the dreary solitude of a Polar 
winter, from which wfe now found ourselves released, and thankful did 
I feel to Divine Providence for the health and comforts we had been 
blessed with during that long and trying period. 

Taking advantage of every opening in the ice, we crossed Regent’s 
Inlet at the entrance, and, on reaching the Leopold Islands, pursued 
our course along the higli land of North Somerset, with fine weather 
and every prospect of success. How little did we then imagine that 
we should pass our next winter in England ! The rocky shore* along 
which we trended to the southward and westward is richer in vegeta- 
tion than the opposite coast where we had wintered. The plants were 
much larger, there were even patches of clover and sorrel in the rocky 
soil, and the wild herbs flourished with singular beauty. The too-fre- 
quent interruptions to our progress enabled us to collect some good 
specimens. 

f On the 1st of August our tfaals commenced, and those inclined to 
.superstition deemed it a bad omen, because it was the anniversary of the 
stormy day which nearly proved fatal to the Hecla the previous^ir.^One 
may laugh a sailor almost out of any thing but his >uperstition ; there 
was a time when I should have made one exception : for at that period 
I thought the devil himself could not have laughed a sailor out of his 
grog:* but Sir John Philljmore did it, and the salutary substitutes 
which have been adopted entitles him to the thanks of the service. But 
to return to my subject. A sailor clings to his superstition a*, if it 
formed part of the vade-mecum of a man-of-war. I have sailed with 
some captains who would never, if tli4v could help it, sail on a Friday. 

I once belonged to a frigate, on board which there was a black cat — ^ 
it was said that she was launched ir the ship, and had a right to be 
borne for provisions on the books. She was a special favourite with 
the crew, and the name they 'gave her had a spice of s&perstitionrin it, — 
she was ycleped “iJliance.’* She had a numerous progeny, «vas a 
careful fond mother, and*, as a special favour, she messed with the 
Aiddys ; but her husband, as determined .a robber as ever crossed a 
plank. Jived amongst the‘water-c*sks in the hold, and scarcely a night 
passed without 6ome glaring act of hit delinquency — such as the theft 
of a four-pound piece of beef or -pork: his death had been often 
decreed, ^ut at thE moment revenge was strong against him, on the 
discovery of his nefarious depreciation, he was stowed away amongst 
the ground-tier casks unconscious of *tlre blessings which were heaped 
on him : for not even the captain of the hold could catch him. We 
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were cruising for some months in the Channel, — all the other ships 
were making prizes, — we never captured one. A council was held, at 
which it was dccieed that yo«r “ Chance 9f should be thrown overboard. 
Tire youngsters, ever foremost in sport of this kind, claimed the Hbyour 
of doing the deed. Accordingly, at midnight, they tied a, holy-stone 
round the ne< k of poor Grimalkin, lashed ber feet together and com- 
muted her body to the deep. On the following morning we captured 
an American schooner, from Bourdcaux, laden with bilks and brandy. 

To return to my narrative. 0fir position became ver^ critical. The 
grounded ice to which the ships were secured floated at high-water : 
they were our only safeguard. Had that part of the coast been but 
slightly* indented, we might have shelu* red*the ships from the irruption of 
the ice; but it ran in a straight line Tear several miles, so that we lay in 
an unmanageable state, exposed to its uncertain movement, and nothing 
could be so little depended on. Upon this voyage I have left the deck 
at. midnight, when, to use the seamen’s phrase, there was not so much 
water visible as would wash a pocket-handkerchief, the ships closely 
wedged in, and the ice extending all round us, perhaps to the distance 
of one hundred miles. In less than three«hours I have been called up 
again, and the sea around us was as free from ice as if we had been 
cruising on the Equator. 

At the time I am now speaking of, the Hecla lay within pistol-shot 
astern of us. We were both close under tjie land, and just inside the 
strength of the current. The large body of ice was sweeping past us 
to the soutlnvaid, within a few yards of the Fury, with irresistible 
violence and rapidity, crashing frightfully against the irregular hum- 
mocks which impeded its progress, — at one time carried in an opposite 
direction by the counter-current, and at another combining, as it were* 
its whole force to crush everything that opposed it. The noise it made*^ 
often, Tvaembled distant thunder or the roar of a waterfall. It was 
awfully grand, and ^lie intensity of our feelings may be imagined when 
I add, that we knew not the moment we should be enclosed m its horrid 
embrace. The pressure on the ships was inconceivably great; the 
seven-inch hawsers, by which they were secured, snapped like a i«pe- 
varn. The stream-cable was then run-out, — it shared the same fate. 
What c«u Id resist the relentless fury of this powerful enemy ? We were 
in momentary expectation of bcipg driven on the rocks, which were 
within a few yards of us. The suspense of that hour was painful — aye, 
Agonizing bejond measure. It is true, it*vvas not the trembling fear of 
persons who bad death staring th^m in the face ; but it was the mo- 
mentary apprehension of the little band of “adventurers who had em- 
barked ttair fortunes in the success yf this Voyage, and whose fondest 
hopes \^re now on the*eve of being crushed for ever* by the iron-bound 
coast oTT one side, and the continent of ice on the other. It was not, as 
I have saifl, the fear death ; that indeed might have followed, in the’* 
natural or probable course of events, the destruction of our vessels : — all 
things are judged of, and have their influence over the human mind by 
comparison. The shipwrecked mariner, for instance, Jashed to. the • 
rigging, exhausted, and in despair, with the waves rolling ovei*him in 
frightful succession, might have envied jus, because our vessels only were 
in danger ; but, in the absence of arfy greatef evil, our own was sufficiently 
magnified by the dangers wlijch surrounded us fo banish from our minds 
* 1 1 * 
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all calculations of this kind, for we thought of nothing but the wretched 
alternative of returning to England unsuccessful in otir enterprise. 

The Hecla was at one time comparatively free from the dangers 
whiqh menaced us, but, by one of those sudden changes in the move- 
ment' of the ice, which it was often difficult to account for, she was 
included the pressure ; her bow was forced out of the water at almost 
an angle of forty-five degrees, and sne lay in the most helpless* state 
within a few yards of the rocks. We were.no w watching with intense 
interest for the next change, — it came.; — the Hecla righted to an even * 
keel, and both ships were brought with, crashing violence in contact with 
each other. This we almost dreaded more than we did our ship being 
driven on shore ; for in the letter case only one might suffer, whereas in 
the former both were placed m* jeopardy. Fortunately for us, before 
much damage wasglone, another equally sudden change in the ice sepa- 
rated the ships, and in the next minute they were apart from each other, 
yielding and straining under the powerful pressure to which they were 
now more than ever exposed. 

In a few minuteB our quarter- boats were crushed to pieces, — the 
spare anchors were flattened in and broken, and the solid mass of wood 
and iron trembled under the pressure, until every beam in the Fury 
creaked again. No power on earth could resist the shock ; it came with " 
tremendous force, — her timbers were yielding, — the planks of her bot- 
tom were rent, and the carpenter reported thirteen inches in the well. 
The pumps were set in motion, — one watch could scarcely keep her free, 
for she was making three feet an hour. The Fury's fate was decided. 

In the evening the ship sued six feet four inches, but at midnight she 
rose to her bearings, and Abated at high water. Fortunately, the tides 
* were at their spring, and we*, were enabled to move the ill-fated cripple 
near some heavy grounded ice, to which she was secured ; an extra por- 
tion of food was served out, and the men were allowed a short respite 
from their harassing labour. 

When I descended to iny cabin, the first object that caught my atten- 
tion was a number of the Quarterly Review, which was lying open on my 
eofy. I know not how it came there, and was not a little surprised on 
looking into it, to find “The Facility with which the Polar Seas may 
be Navigate#’ discussed with great confidence. I almost washed the 
person who penned the article had been nipped between the ice instead of 
the poor old Fury. 

It would be foreign to my purpose, in the fragments I have written nf 
Polar Scenes, to enter into a minute description of the precautions whieir* 
were adopted against the* further encroachments of the ice, or to explain 
the manner in which the ships were secured, — thje cargo of the Fury 
cleared out, with gdl her coals, to a clean-swept hold, — or the segmanlike, ■ 
jnastcrly style in which, w amidst all our difficulties, she waB hey* down. 

« It was no easy matter to heave an unwieldy slqp of such tonnage on 
her beam-endB by mere mechanical means, on a bold and rocky coast, 
far from the shelter of any harbour, and constantly exposed to the pres- 
sure of the ice. We had, however, for our first Lieutenant, as thorough 
a seaman as ever stepped a plank, and well did he prove himself one on 
this trying occasion. 

In clearing the Fury, — unrigging her and the Hecla, — getting the 
purchase ready, — landing the provisions and stores, besides ninety chal- 
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dron of coals, — our men were employed, if I recollect right, sixteen or 
eighteeh hours out of the twenty-four. The weather was at times very 
gloomy ; it blew a cold northerly wind, with intervals of rain and sleet, 
— the snow fell at intervals in large flakes, and the cheerless stalePof the 
weather corresponded with the gloom of our minds. The men, ho’we'ver, 
worked with alacrity and cheerfulness, although often drenched to the 
skin. The marquees were erected on the beach to shelter the dry provi- 
sions, Btores, and other articles of a perishable nature. Little did we 
then think that they would one day prove the means of saving some of 
our companions from death by starvation ; and it is well for Ross and his 
brave companions that our provisions were placed with a view to their 
preservation. Their appearance on the -beach, with that of the guns, 
boats, casks, and cordage of every dfejcription, all arranged in perfect 
order, and the ships within a very few yards of the shore, with only their 
lower masts standing, gave to the lonely spot a melancholy interest, 
which it was painful to us to contemplate. How differently were they 
looked on by the last expedition ! 

In three days we had ■established a dock-yard, arsenal, victualling 
depdt, and a camp: and little did we at one time imagine, when specu- 
lating on the extent of ground the well-stowed cargo of the Fury 
would cover, that we should bo soon fcee it on the desolate shores of 
Regents Inlet. 

On the morning of the eighteenth day after the wreck of the Fury, 
we commenced heaving her down, but the purchase falls stretched so 
much, from the unusual strain, we could not heave her keel out of the 
water, and were obliged to ease her up ajjain. In twenty minutes we 
were again ready, and she was once more hove on her broadside ; but 
the weather had changed during the intdrval, — the breeze freshened ’to 
a brisk gale, — the snow fell so thick, and in such broad flakefe, that we' 
coul<J scarcely distinguish the objects around us. The thermometer fell * 
ten degrees below the freezing point, and the poor fellows were drenched 
to the skin. In addition to these difficulties, the Fury’s lower masts 
complained so much, that we were compelled to relinquish our object, but 
everything was kept in readiness for another trial ; an extra portion of 
grog was served to tin* men ; they required it. The hands were piped 
down, and so exhausted were we all, that 1 may venture to say, the 
poor Furv and her misfortunes # soon ceased to trouble the harassed 
minds of her officers or crew. • 

t Had we been able to accomplish our purpose, namely, that of heaving 
the Furv down, it would have stogd unrivalled in the maritime world. 

It was the last effort we could make to repair her, — it was the only 
* possible japans by which it could be done, and but for that unfortunate 
snow ktprm, we should have been able to execute it ; and vvliat would 
have^btfen the result ? * * * * • 

The gate continued all day, and on the follo\uing morning the officers* 
and crew of the expedition were assembled on the quarter-deck, to hear 
the final decision of their distinguished commander, which he read to 
them in a clear, distinct voice. # % 

“ I have assembled the officers and men, to inform them vahat my 
’present intention is with respect to % the ships. I consider this on 
every account proper; and I thmk it especially due to every officer, 
seaman, and marine, for ti\eir late very zealofts and ’praiseworthy exer- 
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tions, — exertions which I do not hesitate to say have been equal to any 
that have been made on similar occasions. 

“ You all know that it was my original intention, when I brought the 
FuTy Vo this place, to heave her down, and repair her as well as our means 
would allow. In the courbe of our preparations, you are also aware 
that the bergs on which our principal dependence was placed have been 
gradually wasting away, and that the last two or three days’ gales have 
reduced them so much, that they are no longer aground, except at dead 
low water, and therefore are not fit to "hold one ship out for heaving the 
other down. At the same time it is pkun, that not only are we pre- 
vented doing this, but that the Iiecia is no longer safe for a moment, 
should the ire come in. 

“ Having therefore consulted * with my brother officer, Captain 
Hoppncr, it is ourn united opinion, that whilst we still endeavour to 
repair the Fury’s damages, it is more than ever necessary to take care of 
the Hecla; and that in the very critical circumstances we now lie under, 
it i9 expedient, first of all, to prepare her completely for sea ; so that we 
may all go away in her together at a moment’s warning, if necessary ; 
and then, if the ice will permit us, to go on in endeavouring to stop the 
Fury’s leaks, so that she may be removed to some more secure place 
for heaving her down. What bur movements may then be it is at 
present impossible for me to say, as it must of course depend on the 
time required for the repairs. I have therefore only to add, that I ex- 
pect from every individual the same exertions which I have at all times 
found you ready and willing to make when called upon ; and that i hope 
to see the Hecla with topgallant yards across, and everything ready tor 
starting before we sleep this night.” 

'The above general order w**3 read at eight o’clock, a.m. The IJecla, 
if I recollect right, had only her lower masts standing ; her topmasts 
were not even pointed. Some of her anchors and cables were run out 
to secure the Fury ; many of her heavy spars were on board the hitter. 
Her sails were, as a matter of course, unbent; anif the extensive* body 
of ice in the offing was approaching the land very rapidly. The Ifecl/s 
topgallant yards were crossed that evening ! 

The moment at length arrived which was to determine our destiny. 
The Hecla had now become our sheet anchor, the only m^ans of 
restoring us to our friends, or, as the seamen called her, “ the refuge 
for the destitute.” The heavy ice Was coming in towards the land veiv 
rapidly ; and when the crisis ’arrived, hut not until then, we were al 1 , 
ordered on board ; the hawsers were cast off, and in a few minutes she 
was separated from her olll companion, never again to share with her 
jn the dangers of a Polar Expedition To those, on this trjyng occa-' 
sion, whose feelings were susceptible enough to he sobered by the gain- 
ful alternative, into sorrow and sadness, there was something very 
« melancholy in beholding the separation of the two«friends, wlft so much 
resembled each other, that a stranger could not distinguish the Hecla 
from the Fury. They were like twin listers, and had traversed together 
the western world ; at one time the scene of contentment and happiness 
— at another of peril and hardship ; and they were now parted for ever. 

I said that the crisis had arrived in less than ten minutes after we* 
abandoned the Fury, she wait driven w shore by the powerful pressure* 
of the ice ; and hail not the Hecla been removed, no human effort could 
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have saved her. # In fact, the last boat had scarcely Reached her, when „ 
the ice closed in* with the land, and cut off all communicaticta with the 
wreck. • ' • 

•We continued cruising in the inlet until the evening of the of 
August, approaching as close to the laud as the ice permitted, and 
anxipusly watching every opf^rtunity of* communicating swith Fury 
Beach. As for the unfortunate wreck, she was thrown completely on 
her beam-ends, and forced much higher up on the beach. Tins extin- 
guished the last spark of hope tllat might still have glijnmered in the 
anxious minds of those who yet clung to the feeble prospect of being 
able to repair her. The sea was perfectly open as far as we could see 
up thejnlet; so fine a prospect might not again present itself; and if 
it did, where would be the adventurer!,. ’whose hopes and fears, pride and 
ambition, were now blasted by the destruction of thsir poor friend ? 

At length a small channel opened in the ice. Captain Hoppner, 
accompanied by two lieutenants and the carpenters, proceeded, more I 
apprehend as a matter of form than with any idea of her being service- 
able, to hold a survey on the Fury ; and at ten, p.m., the remaining 
officers and crew were despatched to bring # their clothes from the wreck. 

The night was dear and fine ; a light breeze from the southward 
played upon the water, with just enough force to ripple it. The moon 
was rising like a ball of fire out of the sea, gradually diminishing its 
apparent size as it increased in altitude, vjhilst its glare softened into 
silvery brightness, until her beams danced on the broken surface of the 
deep, as if exulting in the glory of her ascent. I shall long remember 
that night: all around was so placid and serene — what a contrast to the 
melancholy disorder in which we found everything on board the Fury \ t 
That vessel in which so many gay and lively hearts had once danced # 
gracefully to the inspiring quadrilles of Weippert, and the no less thrill- m 
ing pipe of B Colinet. 

The wreck lay so completely on her broadside, we found it very diffi- 
cult lo descend to our cabins. Many of the men were casting aside 
their 'old clothes, .too ragged and worn to take home, and replacing 
them on their back with their Sunday geer. Provisions of wery 
description, clothes, and rubbish of all kinds, lay scattered about in con- 
fusion-v-the latter comprising perhaps the gathering for years from the 
chests of the old seamen. Kegs of tripe, hams, tea, loaf-sugar, books, 
and instruments, were bundled infb the boats, and the final order waB 
given to leave the wreck. 

It was a few minutes after midnight ; the feint grey streak of morning 
revealed the Hecla to our \iew, but at such ^distance that she appeared 
'a speck nq t he horicon. We pulhd slowly afway from Fury Beach, and 
'the silegcc which previyled was only fnterrupted by the measured noise 
of th*fi obrs, which made it the more apparent.. 

In another hour aJI was silent. The Hecl^ gently yielding to the # 
slight pressure of the light breeze which just lulled her sails to sleep, 
skimmed along the margin of the^ea on her lonely course for England. 
The shore where the* wreck lay was, soon lost in 'the distant horizon; * 
and those who had so often walked the Fury’s deck in* proud confidence 
bf future fame, were now retracing their way back to the civilized world 
with the sad tidings of her misfortune. 
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morning in the month of August 189—, His Majesty’s brig 
R£— waa becalmed in the; narrow strait that divides the beautiful Isle 
of Scio from )he main land of Asia; being pretty near the shore, I 
went up into the maintop, whence the island presented one unbroken 
line of verdure, from the shingly beacdi>to the summit of the vine-clad 
hills that stretch from end to end. Ravage and destruction had, how- 
ever, done its work here during the preceding year. From my station 
in the top, 1 had a bird’s-eye .view of the town ; but Buch a pic turc oi 
desolation I never before witnessed. The batteries, that had once been 
pretty strong, were rearly in ruins. The procrastinating disposition of 
the Turks prevented their adopting any measures of defence against the 
yet ill-equipped and ill-manned squadrons of Greece. The red flag, .in 
the midst of which shone the crescent, waved over the ruins, and at'the 
peaks of two or three small armed Turkish vessels that lay in the bay. 
Not a human being was visible, and the town for the moBt part appeared 
uninhabited, if it might be judged of by the demolished houses and 
grasB-grown streets that met the eye in every direction. The hills rose 
with a gradual ascent behind the ruined city, which contrasted sadly with 
their luxuriant appearance. 

It was a delightful morning, — the sun had just risen, and shone forth 
in all the brilliancy of an eastern clime, — the azure sky was reflected 
from the clear and placid water, unmoved by the smallest ripple. While 
gazing on the lovdy scene before me, I insensibly fell into a train of 
reflection, heedless of the twit* lies of a hungry stomach, that appealed 
c at intervals for breakfast. We were cruizing on classic ground. JE\ery 
port we touched at on this delightful station was replete with interest, 
we had visited Malta, and Calypso’s Isles, 14 the sister tenants of the 
middle deep,” — had bathed in St. Paul’s bay, the spot, as legends .tell, 
where that eminent apostle was shipwrecked ; we had han Patinos under 
our lee ; but this isolated rock Btill bore the palm of greatest attra< tion. 
Here the beloved of our Saviour wrote the prophetic book of the 
Revelations. The city before me, now in ruins, was one of those 0 claim- 
ing the honour of being the birth-place of the prince of poets. While 
ruminating on these events, my attention was arrested by the appear- 
ance of a sail of a peculiar anch strange character, at the entrance of the 
strait. She had just rounded a small point of land, and seemed to be a 
fore-and-aft-rigged vessel of small size, but under no command ; her 
boom jibed every roll she took with *he gentle swell, — her /^ff hung 
down as if the peak haulyards had* been cut, and } her fore-try-sajj sheet 
waB evidently adrift by the flapping of the canvas. “ Webb,” tried I, 
^addressing the man at th ( e mast-head, “ do you se^that schooner- rigged 
craft outside there : she<>seems to be adrift Somehow or other?” 

“ Where? Oh, aye, I sees her npw‘; she’B a quare looking giga- 
mare.e Bort of a thing;” and the next moment he hailed the deck to 
report ker. « 

The attention of the entire deck waB now attracted towards the strange ' 
vessel, — the officers reconn oiired “hen. with the glasses,— -the Jacks had * 
to employ their own eyes, but this did not prevent them from passing 
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their various opinions on what she was likely to prove. Descending 
from aloft, I joined the latter, and listened to the following dialogue of 
those unsophisticated s|ns of {he sea. 

V i’ll tell you what it is, \ny mates,” said an old forecastle man of the 
name of Benton, 11 1 think as how as that ’ere craft has been robbed’by 
pirates ; and I’m blest if we shouldn’t root them out as cleans a leek. 
I’ll bet any man a week’s grog t<? a tot, that all her crew's been made to 
walk the plank.” • # 

* “ For my part,” said a foretqpman, “ I likes to have nothing to do. 

)vith ’em, it’s always sure to be,boat work, and that’s tlfe devil an* all 
for knocking a poor fellow up, — you know that. Why, we was arter, 
and took a polacre-rigged craft once whep I was in the Seringapatam ; 
and after chasing her a whole day, wedost eight as brave fellows as ever 
stepped a ship's deck, in boarding the cut-throat rascals ; hang me, if I 
Wouldn’t sooner be in action a whole watch, yard-arm and yard-arm, 
with a slashing frigate, than be on a wild goose-chase for a day or two 
in an open boat, on what is but at the best a thief-taking job. ’Sides, 
where's the honour a fellow gets if even he does take 'em — what are they 
but a parcel of d — d thieves ? It’s enough to make a fellow that has 
Barved with Nelson and Collingwood quit the sarvice altogether ; what 
do you think, old Joe?" • 

44 Just the 'dentical same thing bo*,'’ said Joe Benton ; “ if they had 
seed the old Victory alongside of the Santis’mae Trinidada, the 21st 
October, they might ha* talked about honour and sich-like ; but," added 
Joe, with a significant shake of the head, “ the Navy a’n’t the same now 
* as when you and 1 were shipmates last ; they've got patent fids, patent 
capstern8, patent locks to big-guns, and tdek me up if we won’t soon 
have patent Captains !” # * # 

The strange vessel was about two miles distant, and still roiled as if ’ 
not under command ; a boat, which I accompanied, was therefore de-* * 
^patched to *oVerhaul her. The beauty of the morning, and calmness 
of the sea, eiilivened*by the dash of the oars, had an exhilarating effect ; 
but all eyes were suspiciously directed to the schooner. Joe Benton 
showed any thing but satisfaction ; he sat with the tiller in his h^nd, 
growling something about ghost-hunting expeditions ; and after fidget- 
ting about on his seat some time, he said to the midshipman, “ I’ll tell 
you what it is, Mister Murphy, somehow or other I doesn’t like to go 
on board of her at all at all. * • 

“ Why not, Benton *what*s your reason ?” 

41 Ah, Sir, listen, Sir; many’s the quare things I’ve heard of them 
craft as goes a cruizing without etfer a hand on board ; they go about 
-just waiting, Sir, to gllude poor Jaqks. Did ypu never hear of the flying 

* Dutchman,^! Dan Dow's double ? ’kfcse they're as £rue as the 6un is 

shining on the water, Sflr.” # 

I’ve certainly heard of the flying Dutchman, and I’ve seen Borne # 
pretty rougli bits of breezeB on the Cape station*’’ said the Middy, “ but 
as for seeing old tough breeches, I must Bay I never had the pleasure ; 
and as /or Dan Dow,. I never heard of him in my life." 

<4 Och soWl, Mister Murphy, an’ its nigh time you tyeard of it ; i)t was 
the most miracoulousest thing as never you heard before ; sure you’ve 
seed the old Diadem hulk lying in H[ambaze* just off the range of North 
Comer ? Well, Dan Dow had been bos’n of her a long time, and now 
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him, and Sam Stud the gunner, and old Rosewood the carpenter, were 
kept in ordinary on board of her, with the whole range of the hulk’s 
decks to wallop about in, that is, if they^ could,/ for two was lame, and 
Sam the gunner was a smarter, active old chap than the other two, and 
did ali the active duty, you know, such as going ashore for provisions 
with the l|by in their boat, and hauling her up astern, after coming on 
board. But Dan Dow was'blind of an l eye, d’ye see, Sir, and he’d got a 
reef taken in fiis stat board leg, on account of. a splinter as was knocked 
out of it at Copenhagen Roads, and he'd got a kink in his neck by * 
something of the same kind, and a hapdle to his face for all the work’ 
like a salamander * : there he would hop about the spacious decks of the 
old Diadem, and into every deserted cabin and store-room in her ; and 
when he got groggy, he’d get down to the horlop deck, and never budge 
a foot till he was $ober. One night Dan, as usual, was down there, 
and not a soul on board but Rosewood the carpenter, ’kase Sam Stud 
and the boy war ashore, and lie’s rather dry, so he wakes, jou know, and 

who does lie see standing over him with a lantern, but 01^, J— *• — ! 

Mary ! holy Paul ! who’s yon looking over the bulwark ? — now only 
look, Sir !— if yon ben’t the devil, I’m blest !” 

We turned our heads to see the devil that had interrupted old Joe’s 
story. I looked, but saw nothing, till after a minute or two, when a 
large black Newfoundland dog popped his head and two lore-paws over 
the gangway netting. 

The superstition of sailors is proverbial, and it is well known that a 
black dog holds a very prominent part in their yarns and twisters, as an 
agent of Beelzebub ; and this occurrence happening at the lime, together * 
with the deserted appearance of the vessel, had such an effect on the 
r feelings of most of the boat’s, crew, that they actually refused to pjll a 
stroke, till threatened by Mr. Murphy with being reported to the Cap- 
tain, they reluctantly commenced again, and with many a suspicious 
glance backward, pulled towards the schooner. 

We were now within a Bhort distance of the stranger, when Joe, who 
fidgetled about on the taffrail of the boat said, I’m blest, Mr. Murphy, 
if I Jikes to have ought to do with them ere kind o* craft — she’s not lucky 
— she’s clinker-built — devil a bit of ’em.” 

“ I’ll tell you what it is, Sir, Mr. Murphy,” said one Bill Dennis, an 
Irishman; “ is it you that’s a county Cork man, and doesn’t know the 
natharal conscquensh of going on c board a vessel commanded by the 
dhevil? Och, musha grab! 1 always thought an Irishman was careful 
of his honour ; and bless my sowl, Sir, where’s the honour in having a 
set-to vvid such an old soofc-bag, when it’s maybe you won’t get a good 
malavadering, and be bhe?.t black aiyl blue, and as ( ,many colers as the* 
rainbow, and never see the fist as does it.” 

“ Hold your jaw, Dennis, or I’ll hit you a chp with the tillir,” said 
the Middy, in a tone that silenced further discussion. So forward we 
went, rather reluctantly;,' to be sure, when the man next the Bow-oar, on 
looking round with a suspicious -glance, caught a crabt, and he was 

* Jo** here does not mean that animal the Yankey Captain fished for in Africa 
with burning coals, 'in a lake uf molten lead, but a strong iron bolt, witti a thick 
bulbous head, which, made red hot, is ( used for tiring salutes, or signal guns. ' 

d Catching a crab ” ib the technical phrase when a man's oar gets so far beneath, 
the fcUrf of the water, that lie cannot recover it, and he is consequently thrown . 
back by the loom of the oar acting as a lever against his breast. 
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thrown back on the thwart, bellowing like a bull ; he was soon relieved, 
and giving the boat yheer alongside, it was “ In bow, and hook On by 
the main chains.’*’ i • 

•“ Follow me,” said Mr. Murphy to Benton and some othen£ '‘.and 
let’s see who is in her.” # 

If old Joe had got a pistol spapped in his teeth he would not have 
been more chop-fallen than at this salutation ; for although a brave old 
fellow in every other resj/ect, he had the heart of a chicken when he 
U thought he had to deal with anything supernatural. # 

1 “ Can't you come along, Benton,” said Mr. Murphy, laughing, “ what 

are you’afarnid of, man ?” This made Joe 6lart, and drawing a pistol 
from liis belt, he followed up the side, saying, Oh, 1 wish I was in the 
old Macedonian again, and out of this jnfarnal ghost-hunting nookor !” 

A solemn silence was preserved during the fevv«minutes occupied in 
, ascending the side, and we found ourselves standing on the gangway, 
gazing about us and at one another, awe-struck by the dcath-like stillness 
that reigned throughout the vessel ; even the black dog had disappeared, 
whic h made Benton ten degrees worse than he was before ; all the quar- 
ter-deck was Btrewed with canvass and stray, as if a number of bales Jiad 
been unpacked, and here and there were marks of bare feet of a dark 
colour. * 

“ If s blood !” exclaimed Joe, as be started back, after examining it, 
and casting a long look to our own ship, th^t was now rapidly approach- 
ing by the help of her long Bweeps, — “ the vessel’s been boarded by 
pirates and robbed, and all her crew murdered !” 

On descending to examine the cabin, we were stopped at the foot o 
the ladder by a bale of silk that had been ransacked ; this we hauled # 
from, the door, and Mr. Murphy knockiwg waited to listen if any one # 
would, speak, but not a sound was heard save the cieaking of the bulk- ~ 
he.u|f % and # the clattering of the blocks overhead ; it was at length 
determined to force open the door. This done, such a sight! such a 
sconp of horror presented itself as I shall never forget, and is still 
before my mind’s eye^s vivid as at that moment. Round the table in 
the cabin’ sat bound every one to a chair the bodies of nine inen«and 
. two women ! in such a mangled slate that I turned dizzy and ran gasp- 
ing oil, deck, my head spun round, and a heavy sickness lay at my 
heart, while my feeble limbs failed to support me, and I sat down on 
the topmost step of the ladder nearly insensible. Mr. Murphy had 
enteied, but his feet slipping in the gefre, which literally covered the 
deck, lie fell and his hands restccj in the thick clammy blood ! As 
lie rushed past me on the ladder, he presented a most ghastly appear- 
ance, 'vit^ his faco, hands, and owhitc trousers deeply dyed with the 
jjuBpie fluidT When lie could speak he shuddering said, — “ Good God! 
what a Scene is here ! I’ve been in action where dozens lay around me, 
but never witnessed sq sickening a sight as is to 0 be seen in that charnel- 9 
house !” Another party of the boat’s crew with*Benton bad descended 
the forescuttle,* from whence a loyd cry now reached us with the dis- 
charged a pistol, and tVebb and Dgnnis jumped up through the scuttle 
gasping for breath. • * 

• “ O, Lord ! is your throat cut too. Sir ?” said Webb, seeing the state 
Murphy was in; “ there’s two or Ahree peor fellows down there with 
• their throats cut from clue to earing 1” 

U. S. Jovim. No. 81, Auq#l$35. 2 L 
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“ Aye, and by Hosier’s ghost, that’s a man as ye. never drank tay 
wid,” said ‘Dennis, “old Joe has lain down tc^keep them company; 
he's tying there kicking like a Kilkenny cat in convulsions 1" 

kf T* he dead, say you, Dennis V* 

“ No, na, Sir, not at all, Mess he’s shot himself in place of the ghost, 
but lie's dltevilish frightened, Sir, for d’ye see, Sir, it was so dark that 
we could see irjver nothing at all but blackness, being just come down 
out ov the sun-bames; but Joe says, 4 Holy Mary! it here be'ant a 
man’s leg,’ aivl at that very moment a’ loud yell so long and malan- 
cholious like came out of a corner, and Joe giving one twenty times 
louder, fired his pistol and dropt like a cock ; 1 made to the scuttle 
again, but my brills could now £qe three poor fellows 4 lying weltering 
in their crimson blood,' as the song sings. 1 ’ 

As soon as wc'were a little more collected, Mr. Murphy and 
myself returned to examine the cabin of this devoted vessel more 
minutely. It was with a beating heart I went down the ladder 
and entered this floating Golgotha. As I mentioned before, the 
men were each bound to a chair, and three or four of them had their 
heads lying back, that showed the gashes from whence had issued 
the stream of life and saturated their clothes with its crimson hue. 
The two ladies, who seemed to ho mother and daughter, the latter 
beautiful in the extreme, if we might judge from the disfigured 
remains, were bound back to hack on two chairs lashed together, and 
strangled with a rope that was still about their necks : this was the most 
pitiable sight of all ; the old lady’s fare was cut in several places, ami 
the protruding eye-balls ancL swollen tongues of both seemed even nioic 
. hideous than the pallid corpses that surrounded the table. The vessel 
appeared, to have been a French merchant schooner, as we judged by 
several books in that language that lay scattered around, and must 
have been attacked in the night by a pirate's crew, for the whole of the 
bodies were only half dressed, those of the two Radies excepted : they 
must have coolly hound them to the chairs and ylaced them in mockery 
round the table after butchering them. That Jhis dreadful scene had 
been enacted by some Greek pirates appeared manifest, for in one 
corner lay a skull-cap lichly embroidered and peculiar to that nation, 
and a yataghan of superior workmanship lay on the blood-stained deck. 
We went again on deck, and the boat’s recall being hoisted in the brig, 
as she was now near at hand, we pulled on board in a few minutes. 

Having reported the situation of the unfortunate vessel, the Captain 
accompanied us back, fop the purpose of seeing the bodies decently 
wrapped in pieces of the nack-sheet with which the quarter-deck wa^ 
strewed, and thrown ovei board. , I do not think, from tltf^.ate of tin* 
bodies, that more* than two days could have elapsed since this murder 
ous tragedy hail been acted. I loosened the rope from the neck of 
the ladies, and unbound them from the cjiairs, but still the/saf ; I then 
saw that the young one's hand firmly grasped that of the elder, so firm 
indeed that some force was required to separate them ; the snowy neck 
of ihe young lady was marked with the fatal cord, and her long black 
hair hung down'm disorder over her swollen and ghastly countenance : 
she seemed to be not more than eighteen i while the other, whom 1 took 
to be her mother, could scarcely*have reached that age when female 
beauty is op th§ wane ; . we spread their long hair over their faces,’ 
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and binding tkem together in the position they died w^th the rope 
which strangled then, proceeded to perform the same office for the rest. 

One of the rfien was c£ sf noble, commanding figure, he seemed to be 
about thirty, fair-haired, and Roman nose ; his shirt-collar was Thrown 
open, and tied only with a black ribbon, but dyed of the same san- 
guinary hue as the rest ; notlrtng was lcft*to say who the persons were ; 
their pockets were turned inside out ; every locker an£ drawer, as well 
as the hold, had been broken open, and every thing of value carried off. 

I looked at the books, but could not discover either name or writing by 
which- we might form a conjecture respecting the vessel or to what port 
she belonged. 

AlT length the disgusting job was .finished. Having bound them in 
pairs and rolled them up in the canvass, we carried them on deck and 
slipped them over the gang-way. When all washover, the Captain pre- 
pared to get into the boat witli his steward, and, calling Mr. Murphy, 
directed him to take the vessel to Malta, retaining the boat’s crew on 
board ; and, promising to send provisions on board, lie shoved off with 
two hands only in the boat. 

We now turned to, to splice the gear and wash decks — this was done 
in a couple of hours ; a cask of beef, one of pork, a small breaker 
of rum, and two bags of bread, with a small cask of vinegar, having 
come on board, we in part washed out the cabin, and with the vinegar 
linked it so as to give it a fresh smell-; and the schooner was under 
sail and already leaving the brig far astern ere we recollected that old 
Joe must still be keeping company with some dead bodies on the fore- 
castle : and there, sure enough, we found Inin lying on his face in fits, 
and it was not till after a smart shaking that he recovered and got on 
deck, when, seeing the vessel with a fine breeze leaving thedirig astersi*.. 
he was like to run distracted at the thoughts of running to Malta on 
bdhTd ol this craft. 

“ O, Lord! O^Lcrd!’* he cried; “what shall we do? what shall 
wd.dof* * 

* “ Dhrink grog, to be sure!” said Dennis, handing Joe a potful of 

brandy, a small keg of which we had found.in the forecastle ; Joehook a 
long, deep, and heavy draught, and became partially resigned to his fate, 
though he swore the devil was still in the craft, and that he only wailed 
his opportunity to come out ami cut all our throats as he had done to 
others, and he’d he blest if he’d shut ?i pan till he was sartain he was 
out of her. This was soon after settled by the appearance of the black - 
dog, who, limping and w.iggingdiis tail, vyis forced from his retreat by 
hunger; Joe was now satisfied it was not the devil, for lie had wounded 
jNin thtMhoulder when he fired 1ms pistol, and the hall still stuck in 
the ]itor animal"* flcfth. Mr. Murphy extracted if, and the dog grate- 
fully, lifted our bauds, and tried by every nfeans in its power to slio^v 
its grutifude. * . • 

The only clue that could he found to the schooner was on the leathern 
collar on the dog’s neck. On £ brass plate was engraved, “ M. d’Alem- 
bert, Cherbourg.” * We arrived tfl Malta in four days, -and soon* joined 
our own ship again, hut I never heard any more of the vessel ; the black 
dog, however, still followed us, and became a great favourite in the 

R ; we named him “ Cherbourg,” aftgr whaj we supposed to be 

his native place, and the brig set off again^ip the Straits on a cruise. s 
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* NELSON AND THE DUKEDOM OF BRONTE*. 

It is notour usual practice to notice the bloodied battles of Westminster 
Hall, but our attention has recently been directed to a suit pending in the 
Court of Chancery, which relates to a subject that must necessarily interest 
our naval readers, if not our countrymen at 4 large. Indeed it is the object 
of one of the parties to deprive the present and succeeding Earls Nelson of 
the dukedom of Bronte, and thereby to frustrate the declared intention of 
the Admiral, as to the disposition of his Sicilian title and estate*, and what 
is more, to connecfthem with a name in no*degree associated with the glo- 
rious deeds for which they were intended to be at once a memorial tmd a 
reward. The facts of the case are .shortly these : — 

In 1799, for tUqgpervices rendered ,by Nelson and his fleet to the king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies and to the Royal Family, Ferdinand conferred the 
Duchy of Bronte on thb Admiral. The Prince de Luzzi, by a letter dated 
the 13th of August, announced to Nelson the royal pleasure, stating that it 
was to be bestowed on his Excellency and on the heirs of his body, in a right 
line according to the laws of Sicily, and in default of the same to any one 
of his relatives in whatever degree , whom his Excellency might think 
proper to appoint , to whom his Majesty would grant a new investiture 
and testamentary power according to the laws of Sicily *. 

Nelson, who was at this time at Palermo, informs his father, by a letter 
written only two days after the date of the Prince de Luzzi's, that he had 
been created Duke of Bronte, and then adds. By way of showing the channel 
in which he was desirous the , Duchy at his death without is»ue should 
descend : “ It shall first go to you, my dear father, and in succession to 

my elder brother s children male, William the same, Mrs. Bolton's boys , 
Mrs . Mat chain's, and my nearest relations We must here mention the 
then state of the Admiral s family. Besides the llc\crend Edmund Nelson 
h»3 father, there were then alive his elder brothers, Maurice, who died with- 
fc ont issue, a w\ William Nelson, the late Earl, his sister Susannah, the w ife 
qf .Thomas Bolton, Esq., and the mother of the present Earl Nelson, 'ana 
Catherine the wife of George Matcham, Esq. Although Nelsons inter dud 
limitation of the title and estate seems to exceed the nower of disposition 
proposed to be gi\en to him, if we consider the language of Prime. do 
Luzzi's letter, still no doubt can possibly exist as to what \vas # thc Admiral's 
intention: namely, that after his father's death, the male issue of his* 
brothers in succession were tt be preferred, and in default of such issue, 
that the male issue of his sis lets were to take in preference to the female 
issue of his brothers, that is to say, in the events which have actually taken 
place, that the present Earl Nelson, the eldest son of Mrs. Bolton, should 
succeed to the Duchy of Bronte, ratlihr than Lady Bridport, the only 
surviving issue of the late Earl. * It luckily happens, that whatever ques- 
tion might originally have suggested itself on the Admiral's exceeding the 
powers intended to have beeti given turn over the Duchy of Bronte, is 
entirely silenced by a letter r of Sir Jojin Acton, a Neapolit an b y birtb, 
although of English family and a minister of Ferdinand, to NeWflf, dat>d 
at Palermo, September 28th, 1799» and which we givfc entire. 5 

4 Mr dear Sir, — Your letter of yesterday was presented to his Mnjestjf with its 
translation, concerning the titl£ and estate of Bronte. 1 am ordered to Assuie your 
Lordship that his Majesty's intention was to mark in a notorious manner, and with a 
conspicuous demonstration, his gratitude fur your particular and mtfst distinguished 
service 9 to his Majesty’* Royal Family, ajid towards his kingdoms. The entailing 
the title qf the Duke of Bronte to your relations according to your disposition , was ( on - 
entered as an authentic proof of his Majesty's obligations ; but as the principal motive 
and desire of his Majesty are to direct this gift to your satisfaction , and according as 

Clafte’s Life, p. 484. t Ibid. 
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ynu shall considtvit most agreeable to you : I am to acquaint your Lordship, that orders 
are given to Prince Lupi, to express in the patent, according to your desire, that 
the title of Duke af Brmte is given to you , and the power is invested into your Lord- 
Jthtp to transfer it after you fo whom you please , and so in future according Jo (he entail 
which you shall make and declare as to the estates , though a particular settlement is 
generally admitted here by the law for younger children on the fiefs . His Majesty has 
directed that the expressions of this particular concession should be iftentioned in the 
manner that your Lordship will think the most satisfactory and^greeahle. » 

In order, however, that is security and a proper or undisputable right should be 
established without leaving room tp any difficulty in future, it may be proper that a 
person in your name should explain to Prince Luzzi your Lordsbp’s paiticular inten- 
tions for the direction of the same patent in a manner to avoid disputes to your suc- 
cessors. Ihs Majesty has granted alt your demands explained in the tetter which l 
received yesterday : and in the best manner that I could, I have explained them to 
Prince Luzzi. to whom a person in your'ribme may apply to cause that business to 
be performed according to your desires. 

1 must present your Lordship with my best wishes dh this day, for many years, 
and every happiness with them according to your own wishes ; 1 am sure that my 
vows and desires will not be less fervent and sincere than any that shall be presented 
tO-day to your Lordship. 

Believe me for ever, with the truest regard, 

J. Acton. 

From the preceding letter wo learn that* the Dukedom of Bronte was to be 
entailed on Nelson's “ relations according to his disposition “ according 
as he should consider it most agreeable to him ; " and his Lordship was 
invested with a power to “ transfer it after him to whom he pleased , and 
so in future according to the entail which he should make and declare as 
to the estates” and then, as if to exempt Nelson's Duchy from the ordinary 
rules of Sicilian law, Sir John adds, M though a particular settlement is 
generally admitted hereby the law for^younger children on the fiefs." 
Nothing, according to our apprehension, can be clearer than this; Nelson 
hating without doubt expressed to Fydinand in substance the terms'of 
his letter to his father ; the king, through the agency of Sir ^Tohn Actohr* 
accedes to all his requests, and gives him an absolute power of dispositf&i 
ovbt the Dachy of Bronte. So far so good: hut it seems this entail was to 
he drawn up in leg#l form, and Nelson, or some one on his behalf, was to 
express to Pi;inee de Luzzi, a sort of royal conveyancer in chief, the Admi- 
.rals particular intentions, so that the patent of creation might be so penned 
as to avoid disputes to his successors . We can hardly suppress a smile at 
this part of the business— wo are told that to express Nelson s intentions 
in the technical language of Knglish conveyancing, all the drum-heads of 
the tnree regiments of Foot guards would be scarcely sufficient, and then, if 
we may judge by the marriage settlement of a brother officer that we once 
heard read, we greatly fear we should not understand a word of it. Here 
Nelson's entail, first expressed in English, was to be explained in Italian to 
Prince de Luzzi, aud then embodied in Latin lettcrs-patent. We could 
hardly expect that such an instrument, prepared under such circumstances, 
could be otherwise than open to anvil and considerable contention ; and it is 
k# ppon thisrthcref’ore, that the attempt is made to derive the present Earl 
Nelson of the Dukeitom of Bronte, or at lepst to impede his investiture. 
The, lettcrs-patent are dated October 10 th, 1799 ; and while we omit tte 
merely formal part,*we insert so much of it as •affects the present question. 
The King, in this document, after stating his obligations to Nelson, and that 
he had erected Bronte into a Duehy and honorary fief, proceeds with refer- 
ence* to the estate and title : “ Eidem prseclaro viro Horatjo Nelson*damus 
et conccdimus gratiose, adeo ut tam ipse quam heredos de suo corpore legi- 
time desccndcntes aut ab eo quera ut infra nominaverit in perpetuurn dicti 
. oppidi sive terno Brontes Duces in^tituentur, &c. Ita quod in eodem Du- 
catu oppido et terra sic per nos'ut antefertur«concessis, lieredes sui vivant . 
jure Fmncorum nimirum , ut in successione major na^a.minoribus fratribus, 
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et masculus f(B minis prseferatur ; et ad majorem grati© nostreo testimonium, 
tarn existenttbu s quam deficient! bus • heredibus de c*rpore suo legitime 
descendentibus de certd nostra seientia ac dt nostra regia plemtudine 
facultQtefa stbi conccdimus et impertimus ut qukm volukkit etiam 
EXTRA sdAM^AQNATIONEM VEL COONATIONKM T4M DIRECTAM QUAM 
TRansvlrsai^m nominare ppssn et val^at cui a nobis solemn is pariter 
investitura conceditur,/M.r/tt lc°es et capttu/a'hujus Sicilia Regni et servata 
quoad successioneh i ejusdem juris Francorum, forma*' &c. Such then arc 
the words of the letters-patent, and on these we believe the late Earl Nelson, 
and the present L#rd and Lady Bridport, rest her Ladyship’s title to the 
Duchy of Bronte, to the exclusion of the present Earl Nelson. We are 
Dot going to inflict on our rcuders all the quibbles that the ingenuity of 
lawyers may suggest, but we shall confine ourselves to the Admiral's inten- 
tion, an intention which never varied* (ls we shall &how presently, from the 
time he wrote the letto* to his father, which we have before cited, till lie 
fell on the quarter-deck of the * Victory * — coupled with King Ferdinand’s 
promise contained in Sir John Acton’s letter, that lie should lia\e the power 
to transfer it after him to whom he pleased ; and then look at the words of 
the patent with those ciicuuistances to guide us. The King, alter saung 
that the liens of Nelson’s body legitimately descending, or from him wh in 
he shajl name, shall be instituted Duke of Bronte, &e. : that his heirs shall 
he subject to the law of the Franks, so that the elder brother shall succeed 
in preierence to the younger, and a male he preferred to females, adds the 
following important clause, which we tianslate with as much accuracy as our 
knowledge of the terms of law will permit. M And a greater proof of our 
fa\our, as well in the case of heirs of his hotly descending, either existing 
or not, of our certain knowledge and of our royal bounty, we grant and 
impart to him the power of naming whoever he shall choose, eu»n out of the 
direct or indirect lino of descent, ^through liis male or female relations, und 
tljo grant shall a\ail to whomsoever our solemn investiture is extended, 
according to^ the laws and capitularies of this kingdom of Sicily, and the 
''form of the same law of the Franks, with respect to entails.” Now it really 
sfiems to us, that by the preceding words, the royal grantor, instead ^of 
specifying in so many words the precise entail as suggested by Nelson, 
did what w f as tantamount, viz. clothed him with an valimited power of 
disposition over the estate and fief of Bronte, and that li'i might, liad 
he so chosen, lia\e gi\en them to any one of our readeis; and surely 
if that was the case, there js nothing, to our apprehension, to prevent 
his limiting the title, as he lias done by lus will, as we shall show pre- 
sently, although in the “indirect line of liis female relations,’’ a power 
which we may safely infer, as the roval charter, in terms, allows him e\cn 
to exceed that limit, and indeed we ltd it difficult to comprehend the 
force of “ cognat ionem trimmer salem,’’ if the Admiral was not to he per- 
mitted to entail Bronte on the present Earl Nelson, the son of Mrs. Bolton, 
the Admiral’s sister. We cotjic now try the will, dated the 10th of May, 
1&03; and let us observe, that in the interval between the date of the 
letter which he wrote to his father, qnd That of this infttrumcj^prhe iQ-st 
his father and liis eldest brother Maurice, the latter, having died wHliottv* 
issue; and hero the Admiral limits the Duchy to his brother William for 
Kfe, and after liis decease to his sons successively in fail male, ar>-l in de- 
fault of surfh issue to Mrs Bolton for life, with remainder to her sons suc- 
cessively in tail male, and in default of such issue to Mrs. jM&tcham for 
life, with remainder in like manner. Tlitis divested of the verbiage of con- 
veyancers is the ‘entail that the Admiral intended, and indeed lias expressed 
by his will. Williafn Nelson, the late Earl, died the twenty-eighth of 
February lost, leaving an only daughter, married to Lord Bridport, but 
without any male issue. Mrs. Bolton died in 1813, leaving an only 1 
son, the present Eafl Nelefon; and now we ask our readers, can there 
be the least doubt dtt *thcir minds that, in the events which have occurred' 
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bo is the person to be Duke of Bronte ? We apply ourselves not to those 
corrupted by the* chicane and quibbles of the law, but to a more honour* 
able tribunal ; indeedlwe appeal to the sound sense of our readers gene* 
rally, with a cofiviction ttyit’our notions on this subject will meet with 
corresponding sentiments in their bosoms. It is not our purpose tb sspeak 
harshly of the late Earl. Under a rough exterior and abrupt manners there 
were many amiable qualities concealed, but we were sufficiently acquainted 
with him to affirm ho was deficient in that deep admiration of his brother 
which filled the heart of almost every other Englishraar? besides. In all 
probability, but for the achievements of the Admiral, the late Earl would all 
; his life have been an obscure country curate, with scarcely a chance of pre- 
ferment if it were to be procured* by his own merits, for he certainly had not 
the learning to command a high station in the church, nor the manners to 
attract the patronage of the great. Yet with these defects he was admitted 
to the highest stations of the realid, t 'onc moment wearing the ermined 
robe of the peerage, the next sitting in the stall of, ecclesiastical dignity ; 
yet while he reaped the harvest of his brother’s heroic labours, he seemed 
forgetful of the source from whence it sprung, for he strove, in contraven- 
tion of that brother's intentions, not casually expressed, but uniformly de- 
clared to the day of his death, to wrest the title and Duchy of Bronte from 
the present Earl, for the purpose of transferring them to Lord Bridport. 
It is quite painful to us to dilate on this sybject ; however, we hope „ these 
remarks will attract the notice of those who have more power than our- 
selves to obtain an investiture of the Dukedom of Bronte for the present 
Earl, and that our Minister at Naples will be instructed to exert all the 
influence of our Government at that Court, to effectuate the intention of 
the immortal conqueror of Trafalgar. 


ON THE HEALTH # OF TROOPS. 

/ . 

BY DR. FERGUSSON, DEPUTY INSPECTOR-GENERAL OF HOSPITALS. 

•« 

• • • • 

Mr. Editor,— According to niv promise, I now proceed to treat of the 
hohpitalf, and health of an army. I need scarcely say that upon the health^ 
of the troops will depend their efficiency ; and that if due provision be not 
made for this vital object, the best appointed armament that ever took the 
field must soon become powerless. Next to the provisioning of an army, its 
health, in other words its efficiency, will be the care of every prudent com- 
mander. 1 shall therefore, m the first place, offer some obser\ations on the 
best means of obviating disease and preserving health; and in the next, upon 
the succours that will become necessary after disease has made its inroads 
and impaired the effective strength. • 

It will be evident to all that to preserve health amongst an ill-assorted,* 
ill-chosen body of men must be difficult, if i*ot impossible ; and that atten- 
tion should, in the first place, be directed to the choice of proper subjects for 
forming'^ military body. The£e should l?e selected from the young, the 
**vigol%us, and unblemished of the population ; for, to enrol the weak and 
the feeble is not only cruel in itself, but amounts in its consequences to a 
natiAnaf#crime. Tao much attention cannot be given to this important 
object ; for dvery ineffective ‘taken into the ficla pr upon a march, (and who 
ever saw a march without some sueli falling out?) proves not only a clog and 
hindrance in himself, hut he deteriorates the general strength in requiring 
rear-guards of the able-bodied, and hospital establishment, when le^ behind*. 

ftt # The passing of recruits is the most important duty that can fall to a medical 
^ officer, and should never be intriu>ted*to one Who is young and inexperienced. It 
vwould be absurd to give minute instrdbtions here ; bat as a^relimiuary, the recruiting 
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The young, in other words those who have not completed their full growth, 
are ineligible for the service of a campaign. They huve abundant spirit for 
the undertaking, but that spirit carries them beyotfd their strength, and 
when over- worked they are prone to fall into acute* diseases of every kind, 
so th&tj instead of filling the ranks, they only serve to fill the hospitals* 
Until the age of twenty-two, the instruction of the depot or other homo 
service is tl^e sphere of the recruit ; and between that age and thirty-eight 
is comprehended, generally speaking, his active military life. When forty 
years ha>e been approached to or attained, few indeed are fit to undergo 
the active service of a campaign ; but the veteran of that standing makes a 
better garrison soldier than a younger subject, and his services need not ( 
therefore be lost to the country. 

As a health opinion, I ha\c no hesitation to say he would last longer if 
the required size and stature of ihe British soldier were not pitched ‘at too 
high a standard. Little men, w hen strong and compactly built, without 
hereditary defect, are» uniformly healthier, more alert, and enduring, than 
others of greater stature ; while the Grenadiers, that is to say tall men, are 
generally the first to give in upon fatigue, and to fill the hospitals during a 
campaign ; and a recruit of five feet four inches, or even live feet two. Will 
therefore be more likely to prove a serviceable hardy soldier, than another 
of five feet eight and upwards. The French revolutionary army was one of 
pignajes compared with the g'gantic German grenadiers, whom they de- 
stroyed by their alertness, more espe< ially as skirmishers and rillemcn : and 
to reject men altogether who are capable of such service for the sake of 
appearance of uniformity in size, is literally throwing aw ay value and quali- 
fication to grasp at a show. Amongst quadrupeds the enduring qualities of 
the pony and the terrier are well known ; and the analogy holds, to a cer- 
tain degree, in the human race. No man, then, can be loo small for a 
skirmisher who is able to run and carry his arms. Indeed smallness of size, 
as affording facility of cover, world appear to be as much a qualification in 
his case, as momentum and bulk with length of arm must be to the grena- 
dier, whose place it is to abide the shock of battle. Even now the French 
' army is the smallest sized in Europe, and it certainly is not the worst. 

*' Let us here take for granted that the due organization of a military force 
,*bas been effected, and then proceed to consider of its preservation; and first 
* of the diet of the soldier. 4 ** 

The British Army is probably the best fed of any in the world, ard it 
ought to be, for the scale of maintenance is b\ far the most expensive. In 
forme, times, when the meqt ration was subjected to no other process 
beyond that of plain boiling, it was w’astefui and ill judged, as being 
adapted to only one of its constituent parts— the natne of England. To 
the Scottish, the Irish, or even the Welch recruit, who had rarely in their 
lives partaken of such a meal, it involvedoa change dangerous to health, and 
was an unwholesome substitute for the vegetable meal of better cookery to 
which he had been habituated, liming now for many years been removed 
from service, I cannot speak ftom actual observation of the soldier s kettle, 
but I believe its contents to be excellent, and the same may be said of the 
breakfast messing t. Still, h&wevcr, „the w foreign or field ratioi of salted 

— y ■■■ ~ ~ ~ — ■■ T » — 

serjeaut o<>ght to know that he is not to treat for enlisting any one who cannot take 
in a full inspiration, and hold his lungs inflated until he slowly counts twenty-five ; 
ot run up a flight of steps or si/ep piece of ground without hurried fpspftution ; or 
toss with ease in either hand ‘a. heavy weight, say of 50 lbs. These being premised, 
he may then take him to the medical officer fir more accurate examination. 

* The greatest blot on the character of Napoleon was his unfeeling destruction in 
this way of the yeuth of France. It is retarded of him that he boasted he could 
afford to inarch at the bate of 1000 men per day ! I Could inhumanity and reckless 
disregard of human life go further than this ? 

f Although the breakfast may cdntribute*l’ttle toward bodily condition (the fat-' 
tvning process), it is a dp to in dispensable mekl eveu than the dinner preparatory to 
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provision calls for reform. This used to be, and I suppose still is, issued 
in the same quantity and proportion as the fresh, and is ever*j way too 
much ; for if subdued inkhe cooking, and rendered assimilable, as it ought 
to be, by large admixture, it can not be consumed ; and when eaten in bulk 
as if usually is, becomes a dose adapted to the stomach of an ostrich iu§ti>&d 
of a human being, and so heating and unwholesome a one, that, it should 
never .be tolerated as the staple article of a meal ; for until means were 
found to correct it in the Navy by large admixture of dried vegetable articles, 
and the introduction of limc> juice, it actually paralyzed the right arm of 
^Britain, and rendered her fleets incapable of keeping the seas or performing 
Jjng voyages, without almost certa^p destruction from scurvy* 

It is a mistake to suppose that salted meat, merely because it is meat, 
abounds in nourishing juices, or that it can serve any other good purpose 
beyond that of relish and seasoning to v^dtable food. Fresh vegetables 
are always the best ; but as these, for evident reasons, can form no part of 
the commissary's stores, rice next to biscuit seems to me the best adapted 
^br the soldier's field ration, as being portable in small bulk, less liable to 
spoil in the keeping, more difficult to adulterate while in the form of grain, 
and* mixing well with every form and kind of cookery. To the natives of 
southern Europe it is fully as much as bread the staff of life ; but, unluckily, 
all our troops have a prejudice against it, which, until they are weaned from 
t lie solid meat ration, it may be difficult to overcome. The object, however, 
is worth the pains, for, of all the fiiod of man (and it feeds a larger portion of 
the human race than any other), it appears to possess the fewest objection- 
able qualities, and for the reasons just stated must be better suited to supply 
the soldier’s kettle in the field than any other store that could be furnished 
to him *. That kettle, so well adapted for every variety of food (and variety 
is essential to health) undet* its best and most nourishing form, that of stew, 
ought to be as precious a symbol in the eyes of the British soldier, as it was 


active exertion ; and in as far as regulations can have force, it should be made im- 
possible for the soldier ever to go without it. It is sovereign against all the dangers of 
the morning— the damp, the cold, the malaria. The soldier, the man indeed every- 
where, •would speedily become faint without its support; yet, unlike the dinner, it is 
a demand of the nervous system, more than the appetite of hunger requiring large 
supply ; for a full meal ifeuld not easily be borne at the time, and the slight stimu- 
lus ot a cup of coff>*e will allay the call. Indeed the poisons of alcohol, opium, and 
tobacco, have too often been made the substitute ; and if the first, or something like 
it, he not furnished to him, there can be little doubt that he will seek (for he canciot 
.do without it) the iclief of the last. * 

v Dnejl split-peas uud carat atises, or kidncy-bean9, although they may mix better , 
with salted piovision, more especially pork, cannot, on the whole, be. compared with 
rice, as they require far more boiling, are move indigestible after being boiled, and 
do not expand into the same light bulk oi* volume, which gives support without the 
load of oppression upon the stomach. An ingenious medical witter of the East 
India Army has, however, denounced it as a new Pandora— the evil principle mate- 
rialized— scattering yellow fever throughout the western world, and the deadly 
' cholera in the East ; but, alas for the argument in the first instance ! our troops, who 
r^fveve no consumes of rife, God knows, leh before thatfdire disease “ like grass before 
^t^rcape^” while the Crcolg anil all the coloured population, whp were ravenous upon 
the article, never had a yellow-fever amongst them. Then for cholera, — it first broke 
out here* no* at an East Indian entrepot, but in coal-blackened Sunderland, and 
spread to th<? land of oatmeal and potatoes, where rice would have been as great a 
cunosity as the bread-fruit of the South Seas. It has simJe slowly invaded the rice- 
eaters m the land*of the vine and the qfive, and returned to hover over our own ; 
but when the demon of the pestilence next makes a stoop, his lure, I take it upon me 
to say, will be found at the fcin-shop, and nfit the rice -magazine. I ammo straqger to 
the deleterious effects of damaged grain ; but I believe that riefc, from its hardness 
and dryness, is less liable to the changes of fermentation than any other; and that 
wlien so changed, its sensible qualities amiess offensive, and I should think therefore 
* less pernicious than those of wheat, rye, tfctmeal, or any othentff that class. 
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to the Janissary in his ojrta; and the recruit should be instructed and en- 
couraged r to use it in every way, for all manner of prdVision: fan whoever 
simply boils wastes the richest juices of the mea& as any one may satisfy 
himself who will weigh the ration before and pfteP dressing, or taste the pot 
liq&of that is so often thrown away. These .tyiices, if cookery and economy 
have any yeaning, should be stewed into the vegetable ingredients of the 
ration ; and in this way may even the worst biscuit that ever was served in 
the field be converted into a savoury mess. Man has been defined “ animal 
bipes inplurae " — et culinans ought to have been added ; for the use of fire 
for the purpose of cooking liis food has* never been concealed from even the j 
veriest savage 4liat ever roamed tho woods. To roast quick and boil slow- - 
to simmer and to stew, is all the knowledge requisite for the soldier ; and if 
he have not that knowledge, he would be poorly fed although he had flocks 
and herds at liis disposal. " 

The clothing and dress of the^Biitish soldier has been so unremittingly 
improved since the days of hair-powder, tight breeches, and long queues, that 
a minute discussion of it now would be misplaced. Still pipeclay has not 
been banished; and until that most unwholesome fallacious nuisance be* 
utterly repudiated, no one can pretend to say that he is either in a healthy 
or a cleanly state, or deny the truth of the sarcasm, that a clean soldier is a 
dirty man. 

The whitened soldier, with, his skin ingrained with pipeclay, can no more 
lay claim to bodily cleanliness than the soot-blackened chimney-sweep, with 
this difference, that in the latter it is matter of necessity, in the former, of 
choice, or rather of regulation ; for however much the whiteness nia> deceive 
the eve, a covering of such a paste can be nothing else than incrusted nasti- 
ness ; and of the offensive qualities of that nastiness, and its pernicious 
effects upon the lungs, any one may judge who will enter a cleaning shed 
in the morning, or view the soldiers dr) uig it into their white trousers at 
the expense of the vital animal heat thus subtracted from their own bodies. 
The chimney-sweep has the advantage of applying the contamination waim 
and dry* but under the fearful penalty of ultimate probable cancer/ The 
soldier uses it cold and wet, at the immediate risk of rheumatism, pleurisy, 
ophthalmia, and every disease that can result from suppressed perspiration. 
Can it bo worth while, for the sake of a show, to dress men in white at such 
n sacrifice of health and comfort, and would not trousers of brown or dark 
Russia serve the purpose of summer wear, and would not 1 the eye soon be- 
come accustomed to belts dyed with Warren’s blacking or any other varnish? 

According to the old adnge, it is the last ounce which breaks the horse s 
back ; and when we consider the weight borne upon the soldier’s shoulders on’ 
a march, the addition of more than two pounds in clumsy w hitened eioss belts, 
appears to be ill-judged. The little (comparatively speaking) ba>oiict seems 
almost lost in the disproportioned immensity of a tackling fully its own 
weight ; and though tho heavy cartridge-box may require to be held firm m 
its place by a strong suspender, a black belt round the waist, while it re- 
lieved the breast from a hen\y dragging load, would present it more conve- 
niently to the hand, and give support to the reins, by far the weakest part of' 
the body. * Indeed, the soldier of his own accord, and as it wax by instinct^ 
often seeks this very support by wearing a belt under his clothes ; -and 
it thus furnished him by regulation, the bayonet might be suspended from 
the shoulder as before, \yth a light tasselled cord, or any thing ';l*c ouited to 


* To gird up the loins, is even of Bcriptvral authority, and the Indian belt of the 
North American tribes, and its uses, are well known; besides, all the natives of the 
south of Europe, whether military or civilian, resort to something of the same for 
support, under heavy labour. Oi all parts of the body the chest should be left irne 
and expansive, for every vital movement is promoted or obstructed, according +o its 
freedom ; and to hang across it lit a long'lever, a load of five pounds (the weight" of 
the filled chrtridge-Hto), is tfpt more injudicious than it would oe to oppress the brain' 
with a heavy gienedto cap under a burning sum * 
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his dress. I preteud not to fancy in military equipment, nor to give opinion 
upon matters unconnected. with the mechanism and powers of the tiuman 
frame ; but I believe what \ here suggested would impart both support and 
relief. • 4 # # 

Another debateable point is t\e general use of tlannel next the skin.* t 
for one protest against it as an enervating habit* of which the healths, hardy 
soldier (and there ought to be no others now in tlfe Army) can never stand 
in need. To the feeble and valetudinary it is most useful, and aff an hospital 
Jmlulgcnce highly proper; but when worn in the crowded barrack-room, 
wrLh too often bad washing, and insufficient change, it becomes a deposit of 
even qf contagion, irritating to the skin, and incompatible with health 
and cleanliness. No one can doubt of its being one of the best preservers 
against camp diseases ; and while it serves so^ood a purpose to the soldier in 
the bivouac, its disgusting nastiness, as lie "wears it, may be tolerated, but, 
with the above exception, it never should be seen either in his barracks or 
quarters. # 

yThe night -covering and accommodation of the soldier still calls for medical 
comment, and here I shall take the liberty of quoting from myself, being an 
extract from one of the West India reports to which I have referred in my 
former letters.- “ Under the head of clothing, it may not be improper to 
consider the night as well as the day covering of the soldier, and on this 
point an improvement has been introduced into West India service, of which 
1 would earnestly recommend the adoption throughout all the quarters of 
the British Army in every part of the empire. The most decent healthy re- 
gulation of making soldiers sleep in separate hammocks has every thing to 
recommend it, without any disadvantage that 1 am aware of. The hammock 
is portable, cool, soft, and elastic, can be w ashed like a garment, while it 
cannot he used, without raising the body off the ground, or the hard boards, 
and it requires no aid from Hocks or straw to make its inhabitant comfort- 
able, an additional blanket in a cold climate bciitg all that is necessary. The 
barrack, beds where the soldiers formerly lay, apd lie now in Europe, crowded 
together,, are as indecent as they must be uncomfortable and expensive. The 
fixture sleeping-berths occupy no small portion of the interior of a barrack- 
room, a*i?(l gruff tty obstruct the ventilation. The straw palliasses, on which 
two or more sleep, are qften but an inadequate protection against the hard 
boards beneath ; and if not frequently changed, may become foul and infec- 
tious alf of which may bo obviated by the erection of hammock-railings, by 
means of which the soldier would be raised off the ground, thereby prescry- 
mg a degree of ventilation in the apartment even (Airing the night, and most 
certainly insuring it in perfection, as soon as the soldier is up for the whole 
of the day. The extension of the regulation to the inns in Britain, where 
soldiers billcttcd by law are so often lodged in foul flock-beds, where they run 
the risk of contracting an infinity of diseases, would be a measure as 
saving and beneficial to the landlords, as it must be conducive to the health 
of the soldier." * To this I have only to add, that wherever a couple of 
•stakes can be driven into the ground, it will serfc all the above-mentioned 
purposes in the bivouac. »» • 

^ Jlaving ■ thus^cursorily treated of the soldiers physical wgnts, it remains to 
make some observations upon the morale of the British Army, as affecting 
its general health. Of all European troops, our own seem to bo the most 
helpless and distils in tfieir quarters. So much is dime for them, that, with- 
out enjoyment or occupation, they yawn away their tube, against which they 
appear to have no\esource but the canteen or the gin-shop. The monotony 
of the mefrning and evempg parades mayjbe useful as a muster, but the daily 
repetition, after the soldier has been perfected in his exercises, ’withouVany 
vferiety, must wear out the patience of the most apathetic. While the sol- 
dier o*f other nations employ their leisure liour# in fencing, gymnastics, and 

* * The erection of -hammock-railings, consisting of- t upright^itJii cross posts and 
hooks, would be as simple g ,*s A is economical. 
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other exercised of strength, ours are lounging idle or muddled, awaiting the 
hour of their unvaried meal, or the drum being heat for the daily parades. * 
Can any men so sppnd their lives without expmenciwg the t tedium v>ittr, 
eyen to utter disgust, and seeking the solacq of drunkenness, as much Ho the 
prejudice of discipline as of health ? 41 Regular bodily pleasurable exercise 
has been said to be worth a host of physicians for preserving military 
health,* and occupation Without distress or fatigue is happiness ; the philo- 
sopher can faakc no more of it ; and every idle hour is an hour of irksome- 
ness, and every idle man is, and must be, a vicious man, and to \ ccrtajrf 
extent an unhealthy one, for the mind ill at case preys upon the body, afid 
either deranges its functions in a direct manner, or drives the .possessor to 
seek resources incompatible with health. I presume not to be a military 
adviser beyond my office ; bu{ surely the soldiers exercises of .instruction 
might be so extended as to take m every duty, even every casualty of mili- 
tary life in every branch,— sw imming, running, the exercise of the sword, of 
the Artillery, — evSn of the horse in some situations, might all be procured 
for him at his barracks ; and when these were exhausted, better far that 
should be employed upon the fortifications and highways, in engineer .labour^ 
of every kind, or even each in his own handicraft, than forego the improve- 
ment of his limbs and faculties in listless idleness. The military road* of the 
ancient Romans are matter of history, and it was the great military road of 
Martial Wade that, after the rebellion of 1 745, first made the Highlands of 
Scotland permeable and civilizable. It is to be lamented that the example 
should have been forgotten, for what national works might not have been 
achieved, — what new Gibraltars raised at Dover and elsewhere, through the 
same means, with no more labour to the soldier than would ha\c contributed 
to the healthy digestion of his food, and the preservation of his limbs in 
their native strength ! It might, to be sure, have spoiled his clothes, hut it 
would have contributed infinitely to the preservation and improvement of all 
the clothes covered. Every faculty unexerted becomes in time absolutely lost, 
and every soldier who has practised no more than one routine of arms has 

* *• Pcrdrix n*est pas toujours bonne and so true is the saying, and so essential 
is variety to health, that were the most nutritious mess that ever wac invenltfd served 
up daily under precisely the same form, without change or addition, it would not 
only in the course of time cease to nourish, but the persdft using it would become as 
scorbutic as a sailor after a long voyage. It was not the salt,*or salted meat alone 
that used to give scurvy to the sailor in foimer tunes ; but it was its dryness and the 
sameness of his unvaried diet of hard ship-provisions, for almost any and every change 
would both stop and cure the disease. Hence the appetite for variety, however much 
it may be abused by the voluptuary for the sake of sensual gratification, isdn itself nil 
instinct of nature prompting the change which the health requires, and to obey the 
call is wise in every sense, fur the soldier'^ knowledge of the art of subsisting himself, 
so often necessary to his very existence in the field, will thereby be extended beyond 
the routine of barrack -messing ; h& will have overcome many prejudices, and acquired 
new resources of health and efficiency. Every new country spreads out her stores of 
this kind. The land produce*, and the sea teems with them ; but for as long us the r 
public stores are open to him. I have seldom .known the soldier so much as venture 
to taste beyond his ration allowance ; r he will drink, but nothing am induce him ih' 
eat. Although his subsistence money, as its name implies, was given ton for the 
express purpose of the last, ,and he ought to be competed to use it for his due sup- 
port, instead of his destruction. Wherever, then, there a ip markets (^abundance, it 
would be greatly for his adf .uitage that the ration, with its consequent stoppage, should 
cease, and the full subsistence mouey be expended under the direction of the non- 
commissioned officers for the messing of companies. In this way would he be obliged 
1o think and ptovide fur himself, and hg would be far bitter fed, to the grfiat saving 
of tliftpublic Stores^ with the produce of the climate, wherever he might he, than by 
the dried unvaried articles of his ration allowance. The variety of an occasional fish 
meal is at all times most salutary ; but I have never known it to be sanctioned - !*^!!* 
Army ; and 1 have seen the solan r quarttoed where fish might be had for the catch-, 
ing, almost for the dukiug, Jet he had nev^r tasted, and scarcely knew the names of 
the fish that werfe caught before his eyes. 
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no resource beyond that routine in the casualties of war. Should he capture 
a prize horse, he wotlld be unable to ride him away, or to turn the gun upon 
the enemy which had justbeen used for the purpose of destroying himself. 
His profession is th&t of amis^ dhd whon master of his own branch, there 
must surely he time enough aimer that, in the course of a military life, fqr his 
acquiring every other. * 1 venmre to write upon this, because I knpw that it 
-would .preserve him in a better condition of# health, intelligence, and 
efficiency, than he is at present, and as such it cannot be unqpitablc to the 
pen of the health officer. Having premised these observations upon the pre- 
servation of the soldier's general health, I now come to my own particular 
branch — its restoration in the hospitals after it has been lost. * 

The hospitals of an array are an important department of its military eco- 
nomy. Without the succours which they afford, no army could long keep 
the field, and yet they may be so managed gft to destroy an army even faster 
than it can be recruited. From the attention that is paid to the sick, and the 
greater or less perfection of the hospital system, a pretty fair estimate may 
be formed of the military character of a country. Amongst the warlike bar- 
barian hordes hospitals are unknown. They keep the field as long as their 

* numbers hold, and when defeated must he destroyed, but a civilized army 
has not lost all that fell sick on the advance, and may fall back upon its re- 
serves of recovered men. A well-regulated hospital, as an asylum for the 
sick and wounded, presents the most gratifying spectacle of ci\ilized war, 
and may almost be taken as an apology for the perpetration ; hut when ill 
conducted, it becomes a moral pestilence,— a wasting plague, spreading dis- 
order and contagion through the ranks. 

All that has been written of the eorruption and contamination of our 
prison system may be, and has been, verified at our military general hospi- 
tals, and it is essential to tlio very existence of an army that they should 
he kept as pure as discipline and vigilance can make them. This* will be 
impossible if every soldier who, through casifcil indisposition, may for the 
moment be unable to keep his place in the ranks, be sent to the great sick 
depots- at a distance in the rear. The soldie/ so sent away is too often lost 
to the service for the rest of the campaign, and as few can serve through 
its cou^e auihout some such casualty occurring to them, the general hospi- 
tals must become dangerously crowded, presenting a focus of pestilential 
and moral contagion. *To obviate these evident evils, the French have 
established their ambulances, or field-hospitals, and wc, what is far better, 
the * regimental hospitals. These last, during the latter years of war, 
became the great preservers of the army, and po army, without an im- 
mense expenditure of men and stores, can exist without them. When 
appointed Inspector-General of the Poriugue.se auxiliary army in the Penin- 
sula, regimental hospitals, or any hospitals on a small scale, were unknown ; 
and in drawing up a hospital system, Sounded, in as far as it could be done, 
upon their ancient regulations, I thus endeavoured to describe their com- 
parative uses and advantages, which, as the extract comprehends nearly all 
that I could say on the subject, I here^ive entire 

. * * The sailor in a well«regulated ship of war is not oifiy exercised at the gieat gune, 

* lh.it he is taughffhe use of the musket, cutlass*, pike, and pistol, .while even our non- 
"^othmissiofted officers duringflast war were often unable to use with effect (because 

they never had been taught) the swords they carried by tlieir sides. The sailor, more- 
over, labcfurs $u the dutiesW)f the ship in every climate, without regard to the heat of 
the siui ; and thut*liis health does not thereby suffer, may die interred from the fact 
recorded by Sir Gilbert Blaue, that in the c^reat naval action off' Sr. Domingo, on the 
12th of April, 1780, after a long West Indian naval campaign, there was not a case 
of lever in the fleet, audjfifcely a man absent from his gun oil account of sickness. 
In our own service we find th.it the dragoon, or horse soldier, ii almost uniformly 
healthier Uuui his brother soldier of the infantry, and there can be no more evident 
leason'lbr this than that he has more to doJ#i the caoe of his horse, and in the per- 
4b finance of his stable duties, nor less realm to doubt, that i<k«ll climates, and in 

every situation, drunkenness and idleness are the baae^f the army. # 

* . ■ ^ • 
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« Tlie regimental hospital is the cardinal hinge on, which the health ot 
armies ibpenda, the first resource of the sick soldier, and the be£t security 
for maintaining the effective strength of the forcty, , 

"In actual war, and during the rapid movements of troops, the , sick 
must be left behind, and then general hospitals are necessary, but these 
ought no6 to be considered as a permanent, but only a temporary expedient, 
to meet the pressure of service, and in 'no respect essential, under ordinary 
circumstances, to the proper care of tlie sick. 

" The plan of the general hospital Should be precisely that of the regi-. 
mental, on a more extended scale. It is impossible that these can he well 
conducted, unfess by medical officers of * good education, who have acquired 
experience of military practice, with a knowledge of the soldie'r, his dis- 
eases, temper, and habits, in regimental hospitals, and liavo become fami- 
liarized with military duty, from* having served in tho different gradations 
of medical rank. 

“ Even under the circumstances just mentioned, these hospitals will 
always prove a great, though a necessary, evil, destructive of the effective 
strength of armies, for diseases are difficultly cured wherever a large body' 
of sick is aggregated together, new contagions are certainly generated, and 
discipline is imperfectly preserved, because the dread of immediate military 
punishment is removed. The soldier, too, often becomes infected witl» 
vicious and malingering haKits, when no longer in the presence of his offi- 
cers, and under the eye of his corps, for the villains and malingerers of the 
army are always found to skulk in general hospitals, and there to spread 
the contagion of had example. 

44 In all armies, therefore, the sick should never, under any circumstances 
except those of actual service before the enemy, he sent to general hospitals, 
while their regiments are present on the spot. To do otherwise must wound the 
professional feelings, and operate as a proclamation of idleness and freedom 
from responsibility to the 'medical staff of the corps, deprive the sick 
soldier of his home, and prove (briber hurtful by the loss of time or change 
of treatment, which the transferring him to the hands of strangers neces- 
sarily implies. 

4 ‘ A soldier sent to a general hospital is rarely restored* to lrife corps 
during the campaign. The average duration of sickness in regimental 
hospitals is always less, and mortality smaller, luS from superior medical 
treatment in the last, but from the unavoidable loss of tiiflc and interruption 
o£ ihe means of cure in transferring liitn to the first, at the beginning of his 
distemper (always the most important period), the pains and danger of «i 
journey under such circumstances, the despondency induced by the pre- 
sence of many sick, the spectacle of deaths around him, and the less tender 
attendance which he is apprehensive of meeting, and too often does actually 
meet, at the hands of hospital servants, who are unknown to, and therefore 
feel little interest in him. 

“ Instead of collecting the sick of an army into one spot, it ought to ho a 
rule to separate them as •much as the service will permit. This prevents, 
the generation of fresh contagion from its only source, undue accumulation 
of human effluvia, more particularly from bodies under a fftatc of disease, 
and accelerates recovery by ensuring, in a superior degree, the advantages 
of ventilation, discipline, repose, and attendance. n 

44 It is of still greateroconsequence promptly to separate^ the convalescent 
from the diseased. *• 

44 To conclude, were a plan of regimental treatment generally adopted, 
it would, by cutting off the source, ufford a radical remedy to the abuses 
and peculations which have so long prevailed in the "fixed hospitals of this 
country, 1,1 improve the professional character of tlie medical staff, and 
strengthen the connexion between ^he officer and the soldier, whtf would 

* These hospital*] instead of supporting- the effective strength of the army, had 
long been its molt dangeroutf and destructive nuisano^ 
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- then be taught to ltjok up to, and depend upon, his official protector in all 
situatiorfB." * _ 

Notwithstanding all tl^ abovg, it is essential that general hospitals should 
exist, and that too upon a setde commensurate to the greatness and huipanity 
of this Christian country. Vfcienever under the circumstances and move- 
ments of war it may become necessary to disembarrass an army nf its sick, 
or whenever such serious cases of Wounds and disease occur, thafrthey can* 
not be treatcjl properly with their regiments, they must be left behind and 
►. duly cared for. I have described their evils, it is but fair to acknowledge 
their uses, and when well administered they offer succours to the graver 
victims of war which no civilized Christian nation ought to Withhold. It is 
in them that the accomplished medical officer can best display in the cause 
of humanity the qualities of his profession, and it is there that the chaplains 
of the army will best exercise tlieir holy /ocation ; and when that vocation 
is well performed by sedate men of acknowledged religious character, its 
consolations must be as invaluable to the sick, as reformatory of thccharac- 
. tors of those who have just escaped from the dangers of disease. 

" <Jno consideration yet remains, and that is, provision at every general 
hospital for the reception of sick officers of subaltern rank, or indeed of any 
rank, under the conditions to be mentioned. Our navy has long enjoyed 
the advantage, and indeed I believe ours is the only service in Europe 
whore it lias been withheld. For long my predecessor in the West Indies, 
the deceased Dr. Jackson, laboured to establish it in vain, and I followed in 
his steps with the same success unfortunately, for anything more distress- 
ing than the situation of these gentlemen at their sick quarters, in those 
expensive colonies, when they were unable from their pay to afford the com- 
forts, and even necessaries that their situation required, can scarcely be 
imagined. Ill fact they had neither the necessary means for being cured, 
nor restrained from abusing their sick leave, and when numerous, and scat- 
tered in widely distant quarters, it was almflst impossible to afford them 
proper medical attendance. One objection was the supposed repugnance » 
officers would feel at accepting what appeared to he the eleemosyliary suc- 
cour of a hospital, hut that was proposed to he obviated by a stoppage of«« 
half thcff*7») r- whatever that might he— and the example of the navy 
quoted, where no stoppage had ever been mude, nor any difficulty of that 
kind. experienced. 1 Know not whether the proposal has ever been carried 
into effect, hut it it has not, I would earnestly recommend its adoption, for 
the interests of the service, and the sick officer himself arc equally concerned, 
as there would then he a belter hold over absentees, who arc too often away 
* from tlieir corps under the pretence of uncured illness, and the invalid would 
have justice done to him, and his diseases better cured, in being subjected 
to the regularity, the discipline, and regimen of a hospital. 

I shall not trespass farther, for 1 afti writing a letter upon military health, 
not a hospital system. Here my correspomTcnce closes for the present. If 
I have recorded any observations in >our pages which may hereafter he 
deemed worthy of reference, my end lias been attained : and should my life 
. be prolonged, the recollection will be.con soling Jn old age, and I shall have 
•obtained m/'Peward. • 

~ • Windlor, April 15, 1835. Wm. Ferousson * 


pages 


* Todiuvt attempted the discussion of such an important matter as the foregoing • 
zes contain, under the form of A letter, may look morejike lhe gratification of a 


whim, than a serious attempt to elucidate the principles of military health. Volumes 
may be wiiiten on the subject, and tlierfi is one volume on the formation, discipline, 
and economy of armiesJXJm the pen of an army-physician, the deceased Dr. Hubert 
Jackson, which, for comprehensiveness of research, practical knowledge, anA deep 
•.philosophical investigation, has never been surpassed in any language. It is unl'or- 
■ tunafcly little known or read, but I will take ft upqp me to say, that no young officer 
. can give it a perusal without being disaftsed of manj^prejnjUfies, and deriving in- 
struction, improvement, and delight frosp its pages. * W* F. 
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MEMOIRS OF GENERAL AND FLAG OFFICERS RECENTLY DECEASED. 

THE LATE VICE-ADMIRAL V. ALTElC LOCKE. 

The first notice we have of this officer to in 1783, when Lc was First- 
Lieutenant of the Hebe, frigate, commanded by the late Sir Edward Thorn- 
borough, jn which ship his present Majesty also served as Lieutenant. 
From this ship ho was appointed to command the Cockatrice, cutter ; and 
being one of 'the Lieutenants of the Queen Charlotte in Lord Howe's 
victory, he was shortly afterwards made post-Captaiu, and commanded the ’ 
Ville de Paris, 4 10, and the Prince of Wales, 98. During the last war lie 
was employed principally on the Sea Fencible Service. 

THE LATE MAJOR-GENERAL ?^IR JAMES CAMPBELL, K.C.1L, K.C.H. 

Sir James's first military appointment took place in 1791, and in March, 
1794, he was promoted to a Lieutenancy in the 1st Foot; on the 6th of 
September following he obtained a Company in the 42nd Foot. He served 
at Gibraltar, and was at the capture of Minorca, in 1 798. He was appointed h 
M aj or of the Argylc Fenciblcs, the 3rd of January, 1799, and joined them * 
in Ireland. He exchanged into the 94th Foot, the 7th of April, 1802 ; and 
the 27th of September, 1804, he obtained the Lieutenant-Colonelcy of the 
regiment. He joined at Madras, in September, 1802, and served m the 
field during the Mahratta war,, under the Duke of Wellington, from 
January, 1803, to March, 1806, 'when they marched to Trichmopoly, a 
route of 984 miles through the Peninsula. During this period, he was 
present at the battle of Argaum. At the capture of Gaweil Gher, he 
led the centre attack, and esealaded the inner fort after earning the 
outer by storm. At Cliandore he wus intrusted with forcing the’ enemy’s 
outposts and batteries, which were carried with the utmost success ; and for 
a time he commanded a brigade. 

In October, 18u7,in consequence of his regiment having been the longest 
abroad (at that time one of the Vnost complete and effective m India), it was 
drafted and sent home, and arri\ed in April, 1 808, with only 130 men. They 
embarked for Jersey in September, 1809, and for Portugal. January 
following ; from whence they proceeded to Cadiz, where our subject com- 
manded a brigade and the garrison, and returned tt Lisbon in September, 
1810. Upon joining the army, he commanded a bngade-of the third divi- 
sion till tlio arrival of the Honourable Sir C. Colville, who being appointed 
to che command of the fourth division in December, 1811, lie again com- 
manded the brigade till June, 1813, Jmwrtg led it to victory at Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Badajos, and Salamanca, and his own corps at Fuentcs d Onor 
and Vittoria. At the first of these lie headed lu» own regiment, which 
stormed and carried the great breach. At the assault of Badajus, on the 
night of the 6th of April follovring, the command of the third division, by 
which the castle was esealaded and carried, and which put that fori less into 
our possession, devolved uppn him. Sir T. Picton and Sir J. Kempt being 
both disabled early in the evening. 

Sir James was twice sc\erely wounded, at the battles of Sclamanca ancL^i 
Vittoria, and publicly thanked for his conduct on, all the abovc-ramtiontd 
events, as well as on many other occasions. He subsequent j served as * 
Commander-in-Chief at Grenada. For his conduct m the Penukula he had 
the honour of wearing a cross and one clasp ; he was a Commander of the 
Bath, and of the Hanoverian Guelphic Order, and a Knight of the Tower 
and Sword of Portugal. The 4 th of June, 1813, he obtained the Brevet of 
Colonel in the Army; tho 12th of August, 18l9,‘*;\fct of Major-General. 

On the 12th of December, 1834, he was appointed to the Colonelcy of thq 
74th Foot. On the disbandment ,of tho 94th, in 181,8, in which regiment 
he had served so honourably ‘and so «ip,'ng, its officers presented him with a 
sword as a lasting ^mortal of their respect and esteem. 
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♦FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

FRANCK. 

MARSEILLES. 

The triumphal arch, which was erected here in commemoration of the 
i campaign in Spain in 1824, has been converted into a monument in honour 
of the whole Army. The attika of this arch contains four allegorical statue* 
by David, representing Fidelity, Prudence, Military Devotiofl, and Bravery : 
they are between nine and ten feet in height. The two semi-relievo figures 
of Fame, over the arch bear laurel wreaths $nd branches of palms in their 
hands. &ne of the two basso-relievos ©nr the right and left hand sides of 
the arch represents the battle of Heliopolis at the moment of Klebers 
receiving the Turkish Commander after the loss of thS day; and the other 
the battle of Fleurus, when the leader of the German troops is in the act of 
' surrendering his sword to General Jourdan, and the latter is returning it to 
him. The trophies beneath each of these sculptures are, in the one case, 
Turkish weapons in reference to the battle of Heliopolis, and in the other 
European arms ; within the former is an Egyptian obelisk, on which there 
is a figure of Victory tracing the word Heliopolis with a bayonet, and within 
the latter is another figure of Victory inscribing the word Fleurus. There 
is a large basso-relievo below the arch, in which France is represented as 
summoning her sons, by whom she is surroundel, to defend her. 

FOREIGN LEGION IN ALGIERS. 

A private letter from Paris contains the following information on the 
subject of this corps : — “ The strength of the Foreign Legion is at this 
moment about 5600 men : it is true the ‘ Annuaire Militaire * sets them 
down at a round sum of 6000, hut this is in error, as more than one of the i 
six battalions have not their full complement The whole six are ifnder the 
command of a French Colonel, and tivo-tliirds of the officers are also French-* 
men ; "offMMrd of the privates are Germans ; the remainder is of the com- 
posite order, Spaniards, Italians, Poles, and particularly Swiss, the greater 
part volunteers from fhe 1st and 2nd Swiss regiments formerly in the 
Frepch* service, £hd very few from the regiment of Swiss Guards. The 
Majors are Frenchmen, with the exception of one Pole and one Italian. 
The Brigade-Major, who is the Accountant and Administrator-General of 
the Legion, is a German, who has been in the French service for a number 
of years.* Several of the medical attendants are likewise Germans. The 
privates are enlisted for three or five years, sent to the depot at Toulon, 
where they receive their equipment^, and conveyed in ships of war to 
Algiers, where their drilling commences. The Legion are much less capa- 
ble of enduring the climate than their # companions-in-arms, the Fronch, and 
have consequently twice as many sick # on the lists. A considerable portion, 
»whose three years* engagement expirpd last year, have settled as colonists 
or traders in Algiers ; others have returned to France and some have found 
"Jihfeir way^home. This dAsrease has been supplied by the daily enrolment 
of deserters from foreign countries (Switzerland <3nly excepted); even Bel- 
gians htfve $een allowed to enter the Legion, bitf without receiving any 1 
bounty. The urfiform is the same as that worn by the French Infantry, 
with the exceptioh of tho red collar, vid they have a star on their caps and- 
"buttons, -on which the v^rds • L6gion EtrangSre* are engraved/’ 

PRUSSIA. 

* FORTRESSES. m 

• We propose to take a short glance It the military defences of this king- 
dom, commencingwith the north-easjbrnmost oj its nWppvinces, Eastern 

U. S. Jouiin. ^o!oV^wO. 1835, 2 M 
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and Webern Prussia. In these Quarters lies the line 6f fortresses, Pillau, 
Danzig, Graudenz, and Thorn ; Memel is also fortified with a view to pro- 
tect its port, and there is a port called FredfericV^iear Kbnigsberg. Pillau, 
in" Eastern Prussia, at a distance of about / 30 miles to the north-east of 
Berlin, lies *t the extremity of a tongue of lam, or rather drift- sand, between 
the Baltic, Sea and the arm/)f it called the FrischeHaff, in latitude $4° 38' 1 
north, and longitude 19° 53' east. The town contained 3929 inhabitants in 
1831. It is conjectured that this fortress was. founded in eatlier times by 
the Swedes, during their wars with Poland, the place having been an ex- 
tremely convenient one for disembarking their troops. With this view, its 
defences* are so constructed as to bring the cannon to bear particularly on 
the Tief or Gatt, about 14 feet deep, and 3000 feet broad, which gives access 
to the FrischeHaff from the' Bhltic. It is of great strength on 'the side 
next the sea ; and, by reason of the sand-banks on the land side, does not 
admit of being regularly assailed in that direction. It is a regular pentagon 
in form, lies quite apart from the town, lias been greatly improved in 
modem times, particularly by the addition of out- works and barracks, and^ 
contains a free-church, the higher civic-school, an arsenal, magazines; ’&c., 
and about 1 30 houses. 

Danzig, in Western Prussia, at the mouth of the westerly main-arm of 
the Vistula, and on its left hank, in latitude 54° 20' north, and longitude 
18° 38' east, and at a distance of 310 miles north-east from Berlin, is a 
fortress of much superior rank. In 1R3I, it contained a population of* 
54,660 souls. Within the defences, which consist of walls, ramparts, and 
wet-ditches, it contains the Speichcr-Insel (warehouse-island) and four 
other wards ; its circuit is about two miles and a quarter, and it has four 
gates, 19 bastions, and forts or redoubts on the Hail-Stolpen and Bishop's 
Mounts adjoining. 

It was besieged and taken* by the Prussians, in May, 1 793 ; fell after a 
gallant resistance, which lasted from the 7th of March to tlie 24tli of May, 
1807, into the hands of the French under Marshal Lefebvre, who was in 
consequence created Duke of Danzig; and it was retaken by the Prussians 
aad Russians, who sat down before it on the 31st of Dec. f Ji" , .(4, after a 
brave defence by General Rapp, of 321 days. In addition to artificial diffi- 
culties, there are natural ones, against an enemy V approach, arising from 
the low ground which surrounds this fortress : on the wert side its strength 
is increased by the throe forts which we have just mentioned. It has an 
excellent harbour, protected by forts, an entrenched camp on the island of 
Neufahrwasser, and fort Weichsolmunde, as well as the maritime out- 
works in advance of the latter. 

Graudenz, south of the preceding, also in Western Prussia, is a town upon 
a hill on the left bank of the Vistula, which, at this point, is about 1000 
paces (2700 feet) in bieadth, at a distance of about 267 miles east- north-east 
of Berlin, and in latitude 53° 29' north, and longitude 18° 45' east. The 
town itself is inclosed within a high ^all, and has three gates. In 1 831, the 
number of inhabitants was 5129. About half a mile to the north of the' 
town, and upon a high hilf which has' the left bank of the Vistula at its fce$* 
lies the strong fortress of the same name, the construction ofVwhich was- 
begun by Colonel Gouzenbach in 1770, and terminated, at a considerable 
expense, in 1 776. The t interior is wholly occupied .by bomb-ptoof buildings 
for the service of tho place, and barrack^ ; its object isrto command the 
opposite bank and the navigation of the Vistula. On the Glacis stands a 
handsome monument, erected by his present Majesty the King of Prussia* 
*in honour of Marshal CourbiSre, who defended thfc-dace with great resolu- 
tion in 1807, and died four years afterwards. For the purpose of strength- 
ening Graudenz, and more completely commanding the ri\er, cohsiderable 
out-works have been added, 'and formications have been built upon an adja- 
cent island in the^istufe. | 
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Thom, an other, town in Western Prussia, is situated about 250 miles to 
the etfst of Berlin, and about 55 miles -to the south of Danzig* in latitude 
53° 1' north, and longitude 1€° Z7 f east. It lies oli the right bank of the 
fistula, which is traversed fcy a bridge of wood 2500 feet in length ^divided 
in the middle by the island eg Batza. Its population in 1 83 1 was 863 ) . Its 
fortifications have been rendered # much more formidable by the erection of 
out works in modern times. The place came Into the possessioif of Prussia 
in 1793, was included in the Duchy of Warsaw between tb? years 1806 and 
1814, and was restored to Prussia in 1 81 5. It was the birth place of Coper- 
nieus, the great astronomer. — [T6 be continued.] 


SWITZERLAND. 

MILITARY OF THE*C^NTON OF UR1. 

The organization of the military department iia this Canton is still 
extremely defective ; for the composition of the whole contingent is changed 
on one and the same day, and in this way both officers and privates are 
acquiring the knowledge of their several duties at the same moment, except- 
ing, and it is by mere chance, that an officer may here and there be called 
out who has returned from foreign service. Young men between the ages 
of twenty and five-and- twenty, enter the “ Standing Contingent" for a 
period of three years, then serve as many in the Reserve, next join the 
“ Landwehr" for another three years, find afterwards remain liable to the 
41 Landsturm" until they have reached the age of sixty. Unless brought 
together for the purpose of being inspected oy the officers appointed on 
behalf of the Confederation, they are exercised in their respective parishes 
by drill- serjeants, and occasionally inspected, from the spring till late in 
autumn ; a company is taken in rotation, and docs duty at Altdorf for some 
days on occasion of the festival annually held by the inhabitants of the 
Canton. The M Standing Contingent" consists of 100 sharpshooters, 125, 
‘Thfautry, 6 men for the staff duty, and as many for the baggage- tjtein. The, 
men ijlothc themselves at their ow n expense in the cantonal uniform ; the 
sharpsjiflftfers in green with black facings, and the infantry in blue withered 
ones. The caps, stocks, and great-coats, as well as the arms, are furnished 
by the government, a#d when the men are sent home, are returned into the 
pubhq store. Xhe uniform before the Revolution was blue and yellow, but 
few, however, went to the expense of procuring it ; they considered it quite 
sufficient to buckle a yellow girdle round thei* loins. At that time or day 
the military were composed of twelve bands or routs, ( rotten ,) each consisting 
of 200 sank and file, and a brace of captains. The corps was a motley troop 
of all ages, not much better than a levy en masse ; but, after all, far supe- 
rior in public spirit to the present {reops, who are too much of the stripling 
cast* • 

THE CONFEDERATE ARMY. 

The National Army is to he carried to a sfrenjjtli of 70,000 men, if it 
should appear by the next census that the preportion of 4 soldiers in every 
• 100 souls yields more than 67,516 corftbatants. The infantry is composed 
, df 429 cifcnpanies, and efrganized into 59 battalions of six companies each, 
and 15 ofijveeach, The battalions from each tanton are kept distinct;# 
hence Uie/strength of these battalions, as well as 'of each company, is ex- 
ceedingly various. Great difficulties therefore stadd in the way, not only 
of organizing the Confederate Army, but of keying it together when 
assembled. 
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REVIEWS A ND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

An Elementary Essay ok the Principle/iof Masting Ships. Be 
r Henry Chatpikld. Devooport, 1834, 

It is alwdfys with much pleasure that take up a publication of Mr. 
ChatfieldTe, gin <& he touches upon no part of naval construction, or equip- 
ment, without making a valuable addition. The masting of ships is a 
point of the greatest importance, since the whole power of mobility depends 
thereupon., It is known that the most advantageous position of the masts is 
that from whence there results an equilibrium between the resistance of the 
water on the body of the ship, on one part, and of the direction of their 
effort on the other. Tho axis of tnfc resistance of the water must, therefore, 
be previously determined, to discover the place of the main-mast, and from 
that to place the oth&r masts in coincidence, — the principal difficulty in 
which arises from the figure of the vessel. 

Mr, Chatfield divides his Essay into three sections. 1st. General obser- 
vations on the true method of determining the quantity of sail a vessel is 
enabled to carry. 2nd. An explanation of the nature and evils hitherto 
complained of in the Royal Navy, owing to the variety of dimensions made 
use of in the construction of m&ts and yards. 3rd. A proposed new system 
of graduating and proportioning masts, yards, sails, &c„ upon fixed princi- 

S les, whereby those evils may be wholly obviated. All these points are ably 
iscussed ; butas the arguments would be injured by abstract, we shall re- 
commend the pamphlet itself to the attention of our readers, and merely 
submit an extract : — 

“ Same persons imagine that certain short methods, or practical rules, may he 
applied to naval architecture with the bame, or very nearly the same advantages, as if 
British naval construction were rehuced to a scientific system : but that opinion can 
r only ansa from an unacquaintance with the subject. An example furnished bjt 
Chapman, hill perhaps have the effect of removing such dangerous prejudices, more 
iT^pecially as that example might be confirmed by proof upon proof, from the signal 
failrfres that have attended English naval architecture, based,#* it hi#Jr. a ag 5 ,upoii 
practical rules alone. 

44 Chapman takes two cases of 74-gun ships of the satn*> principal dimensions ; 
those ships were of equal displacement, the same quantity of ba^ast, guns, height 
of ports above water, &c., and differing no more in form than ships of tlial class 
very *often do. He calculated their stabilities and quantities of canvass with great 
care, and found the result to be, that while the foot of the main-topsail of one of 
those ships was 89*29 feet, that of the other was only 79*0 feet; and that the 
main-roast of one ship required to be 9*49 feet shorter than the other. 'Taking 
into account the effect produced upon the entire quantity of sail, the surface of 
canvass in one ship would be to the surfacd’of canvass in the other, in the ratio of 
100 to 78*27. Whence it follows,” ^says that celebrated naval architect, “that if 
masts and yards for those two ships had been proportioned by ‘ common rules,' 
that either the first had got too large, of the last too small, masts and yards: 
wherefore it is to be concluded, that by f practice alone* the true proportion of 
masts and yards cannot be found." 4 # 

So striking a case 1 as that adduced by Chapman amply ill ustra teethe ad- 
vantages of science to that°branch of naval architecture which relates to the 
* principle of masting vesspjs, „ i , 

» •* v 

Shipping Interest.— 5&pe ech of Ge6rge Frederick Young, Esq., in 
f ..the House of Commons, on Thursday, J/jne 5th, 1834. 

This speech, which was delivered on moving the repeal of the “ Rccipro-. 
city Act, * is published by the t General Ship-Owners' Society, and presents 
in a pamphlet- form wbjt had already %%an before the public in the papers' 
of the day. It is /war and succinctj statement of the grievances which 
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the excessive liberality of the Cabinet heaped upon the mercantile interests 
of this country ; 'and proves, that whether the Huskissonian policy were 
right or wrong, that those parties were totally in error who assured us with, 
so much confidence, thfct if ft© once passed the Reciprocity Bill, foreign 
rations Would be sure to fdlow the example, and that France especially— 
free and enlightened Franae— would be found competing witji us in the 
raca of liberality! The gentlem^i of St. Stephen’s are too prone to pour 
foVffc these promises. Where are the halcyon days and ,4 ^nited cabinets'* 
they so clamorously predicted during the Catholic Emancipation, Test and 
Corporation, and Reform Agitations ? 

Mr. Young’s arguments are delivered with moderation $nd courtesy; but, 
at the •same time, with becoming firmness. “ It was admitted by Mr. 
Huskisson,” he says, “ and has been confirmed in words by every Minuter 
who has succeeded* him, that where the interests of commerce and naviga- 
tion come into collision, those of cortroerce ought to give way. I assert 
that in every instance that has actually occurred, $ is principle baB been 
completely reversed. Yet, if commerce could he proved to have derived a 
benefit equivalent to the injury inllicted on navigation, we might at least 
feel some consolation under the sacrifice. But I maintain that this has 
not been the case, — that the sacrifice has been totally unproductive of the 
expected advantage, — that the impolicy of the course pursued has been 
equal to its injustice.” 9 


Impressment: an attempt to prove why it should, and how it 
could, be abolished. By Lieut. R. Standish Haly. 

This is on Essay by an officer who evinces better feelings than judgment ; 
and v ho, horrified at the diabolical practice of impressment, assigns to it 
more demoralizing evils than, bad as it certainly is, it has been proved to 
deserve. The effusion is l ather a specimen of special-pleading than argu- 
jnent, and is written to “put British metal (query — mettle f) to the proof,, 
and arouse the people to shake off this \ile ** badge of bondage." With^ 
this -view, all the cases cited by the author are extreme instances. Hp 
a impressment is the first and principal cause of all punishments 
at sea, — an assertion in which few observant officers will join him. He* 
says, that leave of Absence, during the late wars, was refused to seamen, * 
because they llkd been impressed ; as if a similar hardship was not dealt to 
tlie rest of the ship’s company, and even at times to the officers, from^pres- 
sure of affairs. And he advocates the mingling of “jail-birds" among our 
crews, saying, that those who object to so degrading and impolitic a practice 
evind “ more squeamishness than refinement.” 

It is advertised, that this pamphlet was first published fourteen years 
ago, when reform was a bye-worcE This may have been the case, but it 
claims no especial grace on that score ; since there is not an idea upon the 
“ horrors” of impressment, which had not been expressed at least a century^ 
before reform had become so. ThS panacea for the monstrous evil consists 
in the due attention to the sailcys* intefesjtjB, and a strict regard for his 
prospccthe advantages, upon a scale proportionate to his length of service 
and advancement. The author then suggests a plan* for enrolling volun- 
teers, and concludes by discharging a round of grape at those one hundred 
and third hungry sharks — the “ navy and pri*$ agents.*’ # 

We are soifiewhat surprised that an officer of Lioutenant Haly s standing 
and service should have introduced several puerilities, bearing rather the 
stamp of a Novelist than that of a Naval Reformer. He tells us, that the 
late excellent Captain Conway SBipley used to »ay, '' He nevcf sailed 
through a passage once, however intricate. without becoming a perfect pilot 
for -iff ’—an assevtion certainly betraying more self-confidence than pro- 
priety. It is noted as very extratfJoinary, that, the Foudroyant anchored in 
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Aboukir Bay over the wreck of L’Orient,— proving that Lord Keith took, 
his station with the 44 eye of a seaman/' Now, there is nitliing remarkable 
that two lakge line-of-battle ships should take up a berth in the centre of an 
open and shallow bay $ and, as for the 44 seaman % eye/* it happens that 
Lordd&ith did not anchor the ship. With sty* less reason does 0 he praifie 
Clerk, * wljo, though never at sea, projected dthe plan upon which every 
general engagement had bee® fhuglit from the 12th of April, 1782, ta the 
battle of Trafalgar, inclusive/' This is as bold as it is broad and sweeping ; 
hut were a post-commission and a smart frigate offered in return/ the worthy 
author would be sorely puzzled to prove a single instance in which the man 
of Eldin had/beep either consulted or followed. 


Remarks on a Bill now before Parliament, for thr Encouragh- 
ment of Voluntary Enlistment of Seamen, etc. 8vo. Hastings. 

This is a small pamphlet, printed for private circulation, by the 44 Naval 
Officer" who has already appeared with such ability before the public upon 
the difficult subject of Impressment. It points out the incongruity of 
several of the propositions of the "Bill," and their danger to the interests of 
this naval country, with the heart and mind of a patriot and a seaman. 
We recommend every one concerned in framing and anm&ding the clauses 
to read it attentively ; and we ogily regret that so cxperiaimA and sound ail 
adviser had not been at Sir James Graham’s elbow. Troth want of space, 
we can only here give an extract of the author’s opinion on the exemption 
of a man from liability to serve after five years ; by which he who enters 
the King’s employ at 21 years of age may obtain a protection 44 from all 
further service at 26 1” 

* 4 First, — The revolutionary war commenced in January, 1793 j consequently, if 
the proposed plan had ‘then’ been in operation, almost the whole pf the seamen 
would have completed their five yews’ service in January, 1798, 

44 Now, as far as my recollect urn serves me, thrre was no period of the war whe^, 
the men c^uld have claimed their discharge with greater fairness, or, when* the 
'’Admirals could have had less pretence for detaining them on the ground of 4 special 
emergency/ than at that very moment. The Spauish fleet had been d efa c ed by 
Lord St. Vincent, in February of the preceding year, and the Dutch fleet destroyed 
by Lord Duncan, in the following October, viz., 1797. If (hen the discharge had 
* 'taken place at this the most favourable moment of the war for such an experiment, 
and the men 4 protected from further service/ our ships would have been so crippled 
and disorganized, that Lord Nelson could never have fought the battle of the Nile 
in th& August of 1798. < 

“Secondly* — In the year 1802, the peace of Amiens took place, and the fleet 
was paid off. If the proposed plan had then existed, it is presumed that" ‘ after 
nine veaiagf war,' the whole of the seamen, op their discharge, would have obtained 
4 protecting certificates/ to put them bey«nd the reach of compulsory service. 
Mark what followed! In the succeeding March (1803), after 4 only one year of 
, peace/ hostilities were suddenly renewed, — the French had a formidable fleet in 
commission just returned from St. Domingo,— and the utmost efforts were called 
for In the equipment of our shipS : if then, at that period, the proposed limitation 
of service had keen in operation^ almost eve;y seaman in England would have been 
in posaessiou of a 4 certificate protecting him from impressment/ ana this country 
would have been paralysed in its first effort to equip the fleet r 

' 44 A third circumstance may Be mentioned, within the recollection of us ( all. After 
'dismantling the fleet in 1814* the sudden return of Bonaparte threatened a renewal 
of hostilities. Had the proposed scheme been at* that time the law of the land, 
the seaman would then, also, have been placed beyond our reath by exemption 
from service. Happily, Bonaparte found more than his match on shore, and the 
game *w$s up: but the point is one that* forcibly argue* in condemnation of so 
hazardous an experiment as the proposed limitation of claim upon a man’s services. 

*' I avoid entering at any length on thp money part of the proposition ; g**af as 
the sum would be, It sinks to nothing in cwmmrison with the ratal tendency of t)ie 
Bill in other respects* .The grants for the^ffovy, from the commencement ef the 
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in 1793, to its termination in 1815, amounted to 338 millions ; which I mention 
to show* that it is well to guard against expense not actually called far. For omfco 
time during the war, 147,000 men were poroe, including 33,000 marches ; hll| jf 
an estimate be ratdle upo% oply* 100,000 men, the expense of giving to thaif 
‘ detained hi tho service* after five years, an additional quarter of a year'* YqgOfff 
will amount to 445,000/. a-yea^ The foregoing observation assumes, that * every 
man,’ after five years, will have the additional quarter’s wages : two Afferent rates 
of*pav, to the same class of men, cannot go on witHbut occasioning dissatisfaction. 

“ The Bill gives Mess’ to the Volunteer’ than to the man udio is detained' 
in the service: the ’former’* is to have a renewal of bounty, — the other a ’per- 
manent* addition of a quarter’s wa£es. I submit that this additional pay (if 
granted) should be extended to tha Marines ; and it is to be presumed the Army 
will not*be contented to seethe other branches of the pervice with pay for ’five* 
quarters in the year, and they with only < four.’ ” 

» • 

rf- 

A few Observations on the Natural History of the Sperm- 
Whale. By Thomas Beale, Surgeon. 8vo. Loudon, 1835. 

' This is a neat and interesting “ brochure,” equally creditable in style, 
typography, and embellishments. The author, having personally witnessed 
the taking of sperm-whales in the South Sea, describes the process, and 
contends with much zeal for its superiority above the Greenland whale. It 
is certainly a more curious monster, its hehd constituting one-third uf its 
whole length, and yet so buoyant — from the upper part being filled with 
• about a ton of spermaceti, or light oil, and the lower consisting of a tissue 
filled with very fine sperm — that the animal is remarkably swift and agile 
in its motion. In size the males reach 80 feet in length, and 35 in circum- 
ference, in which state they are worth about 500/. The outer skin grows 
thin with age, but the blubber on the breast acquires the depth of 14 
inches, and elsewhere from 8 to 11. It has a blow-hole, but none of the 
curious apparatus of whalebone for straininft its prey, which is probably at- 
tracted by the iridescent whiteness oj the inside of the mouth, and 
swallowed indiscriminately, the gullet being large. In deep water thei^ 
preyjuyirincipaUy cuttle-fish, which are known to be easily attracted hy 
any Sinn lit g ‘substance. The males fight fiercely, with their mouths open, a 
and thus often injqje their lower jaw, which is remarkably slender in pro-" 
portion to tli^ upper part of the head. Such accidents, however, do not * 
appear to prevent their acquiring sufficient food. This gives great colour 
to the notion that the food throngs about the mouth of the monster, ipvited 
by its appearance ; and a singular fact still fhrther confirms it. A whale, 
perfectly blind, was taken by Captain W. Swain, now of the Sarah and 
Elizabeth (whaler) of London, both eyes of which were completely disor- 
ganized, the orbits being occupied by fungous masses, protruding consi- 
derably, rendering it certain tha* the whale must have been deprived of 
vision for a long space of time ; yet, notwithstanding this, the animal was 
quite as fat, and produced as muyh oil as any other captured of the same* 
size. • * 

Mr. Beale gives some curious and novel notices on the respiration of the 
t spern^whaio. Their breathing, wheif not alarmed, is extremely regular, the 
full-grown males, or * bulls,” occupying 10 ipnutes’thus, with an interval 
of 70, or at most 80 minutes. Tne females devote* only 4 minutes Jp 
breathing, wjth an interval of 20. The latter «are not above a quarter the 
size of the bujls, always swim in schools or herds? attended by a few males, 
stay by each other even when wounded, and are remarkably attached to 
their young. The males swim in fyerds only till they are half-grown, when 
they are most difficult to catch. They have all sope wonderful Way of 
communicating an alarm to each other, even at the distance of five or six 
miles. In calm Weather great difficulty is sometimes experienced in ap- 
proaching the whale on account of the quickness of his sight and hearing ; 
and such is his power of mot in, that on bein£ struck, he generally 
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“ sounds,” or descends perpendicularly to an amazing $epth, taking outi 
perhaps, the lines belonging to the four boats, 800 fathoms ! 

The fisliery of this whale is one of great excitement and considerable 
profit, though, as to the number of ships thus* engaged, it is proved that 
very erroneous calculations have been given to the public, by persons m 
office who ought to have known better. The fl)7 ships said to have cleared 
out in 1815>should be reduc&l to 22 ; and the 8,300,000/., stated to be the 
amount of all oqr fisheries in annual value, ought to be, At most, ?, 500,0007. 



Letter to the Chairman of the Honourable Court of the East 
India Company, on the proposed Communication with India Bpr 
"means of Steam-Navigation. London, 1835. 

When a Committee of the House of Commons was appointed to investi- 
gate tiie expediency and the mearo pf establishing a steam-communication 
between England and her East Indian possessions, we anticipated a more 
serious attention to this topic than has taken place ; nor has the costly 
experiment of the Hugh Lindsay led to others better conducted. In the 
present letter, Mr. Morgan reconsiders the question, in order *o rectify sopie 
erroneous conclusions which the writer of a late “able” article in the 
Edinburgh Review had fallen into,— especially as to paddle-wheels, and 
the employment of great or moderate power. Asa compendium of much 
useful information on the subjftt of steam-navigation, we recommend the 
pamphlet to general perusal. # 

Western Australia, commonly called the Swan River Settle- 
ment. By Captain Frederick Chidley Irwin, 03rd Regiment, 
late Commandant of the Troops, and Acting Governor of the 
Colony. 

The position in which Capt. Irwin was placed with relation to the interest- 
ing settlement of which he writet, peculiarly qualified that officer for the task 
of describing its condition, and estimating its prospects. Whatever information* 
can be furbished on the subject is*here condensed, and the result is far more 
Yfcyourable than could have been reasonably anticipated. The ca pabiliti es of 
the colony appear to be considerable, while the difficulties which HiTpechd its 
'advancement have been exaggerated. In the infancy of all similar esta- 
blishments, formed in regions adapted by locality and climate for the settle- 
ments of man, the chief difficulty lies in the first step;—' 'but, a footing 
obtained, the progress, under such capable and judicious guidance as that 
which regulates the affairs of uur colony on the Swan Ili\cr, is rapid. Cap- 
tain Irwin has the ciedit of having offered his countrjmen the first compre- 
hensive and encouraging view of a settlement, which is probably destined to 
future eminence amonst the distant colonies of Great Britain. 

o 

Scandinavian Sketches. By Lieutenant Breton, R. N., Author of 
*' “Excursions in New SpuTH Walks,” &c. 

Lieutenant Breton, just returned from Australia, was found by Mr. Bar- 
row, quietly fishing in Norway/— such is the spirit of adventure and lmesti- 
gation now so predominant amongst the members cf the United Service. 
Nor bos our Angler in Norway failed to produce a very intelligent and inter- 
esting work, which may serve as a pendant for the “ Excursions” of t&e ejpter- 
jniXiDg traveller to whom wp have j ust alluded. Mr. Breton’s record b£ a jour- 
k ney of 700 miles, during tfhich he “ saw much tQ gratify, and, not a little of 
an opposite character,” and from which *our conclusions are not, on the 
whole, go favourable as those drawn fropi Mr. Barrow's descriptions, will be 
found very useful in, conjunction with the volume of {he latter, in guiding 
future travellers through a country comparatively so little visited as Ncmrqy. 
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CORRESPONDENCE IglOM JIIE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATION^ 

* Portsmouth, July 21, J&S. 

Mr. Editor, — Since I lasbaddressed you, three of the East India squad* 
ron have returned to England, vfe M the Melville, Cura^a, an i lmogene. 
THe first had the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir John Gore, the lake Cummander- 
in-Cbief and his suite, tho* Right Hon. the Earl of Clare, late Governor of 
Bombay, and the Hon. Captain .Cavendish, of the 20th regiment. The 
Cura^a brought home from Cajputia the late Governor-freneral of India, 
Lord William Bentinck and his Staff, whose arrival has been lflng looked 
for ; but I am happy to say, at length, in good healtli. These distinguished 
individuals were saluted in the customajy manner on leaving the meti-of- 
war. The lmogene had on board Lieui. Stovin and some of the officers and 
crew of the Algerine, and they have been removed to the Victory, in order 
that a court-martial may be held to inquire into the extraordinary circum- 
stances of one of the mutes of the brig having placed the Commander under 
arre'st, and carried the vessel to the Cape of Good Hope, and put her and 
himself under the protection of the Admiral of the station. The affair has 
already excited great sensation among naval folks ; but it would be ex- 
tremely imprudent to detail any of the proceedings until the whole business 
is properly investigated by a competent tribunal ; and as the first court- 
martial has only commenced this day, your foreign readers must rest 
^patiently until next month for the full’ particulars. Most of your friends 
have no doubt heard of the afflicting event which occurred on board the 
Melville a short time before she got to the Cape of Good Hope. As some 
of those who reside out of England may not have seen the local papers, I 
will endeavour to furnish you with as correct an account of what happened 
as I have been able to gather. • 

, , . The Melville on the 30th of April was about thirty leagues to the east-. 

* ward of Algoa Bay ; towards sunset the vfteather looked very uiqfropitious, ^ 

and indicated a rough night, and to make all snug on board, the order wa&» 
given spine of the sails, particularly the courses. In the act of reefing 

the foresail a seaman named Phillips fell overboard : the cry of “ A man 
overboard ! ’ being geficral, Lieut. John Gore, the son of the Vice-Admiral,- 
who Was on tlie»poop, sprung into one of the quarter-boats, and from thence 
into the sea ; but it is a doubt if he or any of the crew saw the man jfter 
lie fell, (as it is supposed he struck the stunsail-boom,) for Lieut. G. was 
heard to ask where he was, and on being told to strike out for the life-buoy, 
which Bad very promptly been cut loose, he swam to it exceedingly vigor- 
ously ; and it is very generally stated, that the Admiral seeing the swimmer, 
but not distinguishing him, exclaimed, “ How nobly that man swims !” 
By this time two quarter-boats were lowered, and being manned and placed 
in charge of Lieuts. H amend and Fitzgerald, proceeded to the life-buoy 
and in different directions, in search,' 'but neither of the men were to be seen, 
(some of the sailors have asserted ^vat Lieut^Gore was struck by an alba- 

* tross, as seveial wefe obsened flying about.) After pulling about for some 

* lime, gvcis and rockets being fired irom the Melville to Indicate her position, 

* the boats were making the best of their way badk to the^hip ; but the wind 
having gofclip to a fresh breeze, and the sea to a great height, accompanied* 
with a heavy broken sea, one ’ boat only succeeded in getting on board and 
being hoisted up ; the other, with lieutenant Fitzgerald and eight men, was 
swamped, and every soul drowned l 

Extraordinary as it may appear, and only to be accounted for by that uni- 
form gallant conduct and noble devotedness so conspicuous in British sailors, 
/the bdKf with Lieut.Jlamond was again* lowered, and went in search of their 
unfortunate shipmates, although it wds dark, a feorffi^sqa raging, and every 
indication of a heavy gale of wind. M As ’migtyt m expected, no good result 
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was the consequence, as the boat could not get to windward ; and having, bjr 
the mercy of Providence, got back a second time to the ship, nothihg was 
left but to proceed on the voyage. Two officers and nine ipen were thus lost 
to the\r friends and their country, and within srvery few weeks of th$ir 
expected arrival at home ! 

I hear that the Earl of Clare, and the Rev/’Mr. Goldney, the chaplain of 
the Melville, had the melancholy task of communicating the event to {he 
Vice-Admiral, told that the latter exhibited great self-possession and the 
most Christian resignation to the will of the Almighty, for the following day 
he requested a portion of that beautiful'service for the burial of the dead at 
sea to be publicly read. * 

The Melville will be paid off in this harbour on Thursday or F: riday, in 
fact as soon as the court martial before alluded to terminates. The Cura$oa 
has proceeded to Sheerness for that purpose, and the Imogene to Plymouth. 

The list accounts of the East* India squadron state their disposal as 
follows : — The Winchester, with the flag of Rear-Admiral Sir T. B. Capel, 
and the Andromache, Capt. Chads, at Bombay ; Zebra, Com. M‘Crea, and 
Algerine, Mr. Tarlton, mate, acting as Commander, on their passage to 
Trincomalee to be reftted ; the Hyacinth, Com. Blackwood, at New South 
Wales; Rose, Com. Barrow, in the Straits of Malacca; Raleigh, Com. 
Quin, off Point de Galle, cruising; and the Wolf, Com. Stanley, on her 
passage to Bombay, having quitted Algoa Buy on the 22nd of January : the 
Alligator, Capt. Lambert, may be hourly expected at Spit head. The 

removal of five ships from that station (the Harrier being included) must«~. 
have considerably thinned the squadron, and at a time when the services of 
His Majesty's ships are particularly required ; for by an account received 
from Capt. Currie, of the Hebe, a private merchant- brig of ‘240 tons, which 
arrived a few days ago from the Mauritius, it appears that several suspicious 
vessels are cruizing in the latitude of the Equator, for the purpose of inter- 
cepting the outward or homeward bound-trade, for plunder, and if resistance 
* is unsuccessfully made, to add piurder thereto. Capt. Currie has commit** 

: nicated to Llojd's, that in about lat. 1 2 1 N. and long. 24° W., his vessel 
«* 7 && chased by a large black brig : on a boat being sent alongsi de, th e Cap- 
tain resolutely refused to permit any one to board the Hebe, hffTnftfstered 
his people, (in all nineteen,) and with two 6 -pounders and a few blmnler- 
Irnsses and muskets, kept up such an imposing front,* that after a little* par- 
leying in Spanish, the supposed pirate made sail away. Sue had her deck 
crov'ded with men, and appeared to be armed with fourteen or sixteen guns ; 
and no doubt, if permission had been given for the crew of the boat to board, 
the result, on their return to their confederates, would lia\c been plunder, 
murder, and scuttling. 

The British squadron in the East Indies consists of the following ships : 

— Winchester, Andromache, Rose, Wolf, Zebra, Hyacinth, Algerine, and 
. Rattlesnake; but as the trade-in "that part of the world daily increases, 
some additional force should be sent out, particularly in small vessels of 
sixteen or eighteen guns eafeh, to cruise in the latitude of the Equator for 
the protection of merchant-vessels. ’A recommendation to that effect will 
no doubt be made from the Committee of Lloyd's to the Government, and 
no doubt attended to. , ' 

t You, and half the world know that the Pique has been at th&anchorage 
of Spithead for a considerable number of weeks, in th l e expe/ctat^p of a run 
to Canada, first with Cord Canterbury, and secondly with Lord Amherst. 
After great delay and procrastination, it is positively thought she will sail 
on Thursday, having last night dropped down to St. Helen’s, that lifer Cap- 
tain xtidy not be summoned as a member of the court- mdrtial on Lieutenant 
Stovin of the Algerine. The Commissioners, Lord Gosford, Sir«£harle&* 
Grey, Sir George Gipps, and <Mr. Eljjot, their Secretary, and suite, ‘have* 
arrived, and there is co cause for further detention. The Pique will return * 
hither so soon as $e business is arranged. 
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•The Barham and. Pearl have gone from hence to cruise off the coast of 
Spain ; but the former being required to c.onvey Lord Durham to St. Peters- 
burg, a vessel has ^cen dispatched to recall her, and may be hourly expected. 
His Lordship is living aft Cowes, and understood to be perfectly r^dy ta 
depart. . * 

II. M. ship Hamer has bAm paid off since I last addressed* you, and 
although we had reports that three*oourts- martial were to be heltb on board, 
fortunately all differences have been amicably arranged. The case of the 
Master was settled by the dispersion of the crew, he being only an acting 
officer. Lieut. Wilson made an apology for the hasty expression lie had 
used, and Commander Vassal having received a letter from? the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, which he read publicly on the quafter-deck, 
wherein their Lordships expressed themselves satisfied with the additional 
information he had given, and the explanations he had rendered of his con- 
duct in the Straits of Malacca, and whetein Vice-Admiral Sir John Gore 
now fully coincided, Commander Vassal did not coilbeivc it necessary to 
demand any further investigation. The report of the Harrier's proceedings, 
in which the outrage on a boat's crew, and killing one of them, the attack 
made in consequence by her boats, under Lt. Wright on an island inhabited 
by a ne&t of Malay pirates, and the destruction of fifteen or sixteen of them, 
was not at first so clear and satisfactory as it might have been ; hence a mis- 
construction of the affair by the naval ConRnander-in-Chief, and by turn 
represented to the Governor General of India, which induced Com. Vassal 
„Jo demand an investigation; but an additional letter having been trans- 
mitted, the Admiralty, in their public letter, have, as 1 before remarked, 
fully exonerated the Captain from any slur, and expressed their satisfaction 
on this particular point, and also of his entire services in India. The officers 
dined together the clay the brig was put out of commission. 

I dare say a considerable number of your readers have served at the cap- 
ture of the “Saiutes” in the West Indies iif 1809, and with the squadron 
the Chesapeake, m 1814 ; to those who have, the following insinuation * 
may 'be beneficial: the late Mr. H. Abbot was appointed Agent for the A 
ships, Unci afterwards became a bankrupt , as he had a considerable sum ofr 
prize Wuop m his hands the Crown put in their claim, and after a most 
difficult task in making a distribution where so many and various claimants 
existed, the following ^ums have been ordered to be paid to the different" 4 
classed, and are flow to be obtained on identification, viz. : — 


For the Sautes. 



£ 1. d. 

• 


£ 8 . 

d. 

Flag 9 . 

.525 

Fiag . 

• 

19 10 

0 

1st Class . 

. 0 10 2} 

Junior Flags 9 

e 

3 18 

0 

2nd do. ‘. 

. .018. 

1 st Class 1 . . 

e 

2 6 

3 

3rd do. 

. 0 0 11J* 

2nd do. . 

e 

0 8 

7 i 

4th do. * 

. 0 0 3} 

3rd do. . • 

• 

0 4 

er 

5th do. 

f .002 

4th do. 


0 1 


fith do. 

.001* 

5th do* . 


0 I 

4 

7th and 8th do. a fraction too small to +\ 

6th do. # 


0 0 

6 

pay. 9 

i 

# 7th do* 


0 0 

4 

i t 

• 

8th do. . • • 


0 0 

11 


As this money is a dividend from the estate of the latejtfr. Abbot, do you 
think the toss experienced would be made up oqt of the Admiralty droits, * 
or voted <Jut of the Consolidated Fund, or levied on 4he agents’ securities, if 
a petition *was £ot up by the survivors and presented to the very liberal 
House of Commons ? The services rendered to the country on the pcca- 
sions now alluded to, being in time of war, were of infinitely* more«import- 
.ance than the affair at Navarin, and I really cannot dee why one party 
slioukHlave a grant and not the other ; perhgps this hint being met with in 
your widely-circulated Journal, someT&ctive and yiflugntfal member may be 
induced to take the matter up. 
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We have Tery current reports of a naval promotion* bgt, after all said and 
done, I apprehend it will qome to nothing. If the Captains of 1S02 were 
cleared away, the Government would have several offices, in their gift, and 
at a vpry trifling expense reduce that list ; for h does not necessarily fol- 
low* that a promotion of Commanders or Lieutenants should take place 
(about a quarter of a hundred Mates and Midshipmen ought). There are 
S&Captaiqa left who were made in 1802, their half-pay is annually -about 
IMOt*/. ; the dmlfp&y of a corresponding number of Rear-Admirals would 
amount to about 26,000/. ; after deducting the* four Colonelcies of Marines, 
and three or four other appointments which it is in contemplation not to 
All up, the expense will be of no national moment, but of great importance 
to the set Vice : but why not adopt a plan which you have repeatedly ad\o- 
cated,— viz. for every three Admirals that die promote one Captain, the list 
would weed itself in a few yearsc and no one could grumble at suddenly 
being deprived of a good appointment, as officers would be aware that it 
must gradually comedo their turn to give place to a junior. 

We expect the Commander of the Forces here the early part of next 
month to inspect the several depOts in this garrison and Gosport ; the 
Major-General of the district, Sir Thomas M'Mahon, has had them out ‘pre- 
vious, but it cannot be for the purpose of keeping them up to their work, for 
no set of men can be in better order, both as to conduct and military skill, 
andthese toasting- hot days’ d*ill are no joke. That respected officer Colonel 
Sir Richard Williams obtained the retirement on full pay last Satuida) in 
place of the late General Sir U. Bell ; Sir Richard has given universal satis- M 
faction to the Marine corps, and carries with him into private life the good* 
wishes and esteem of all who served under him. 

You are, of course, aware that an enlistment of death-and-glory men for 
her Majesty the Queen of Spain is going on at this place as w'ell as most 
others. The agents in Portsmouth keep the number of accepted recruit* a 
profound secret, although, to cajole the clods, the amount is magnified to 
800 ! The Government have granted two old hulks, the Swiftsure and, 
Salisbury 1 , as receiving depots fir their washing and purification; but my 

* Jinn belief is, that the agents have not at this time, unless a detachment has 

arrived from London, 160 fit and proper subjects to be sent out.^Thy.' Ilojal 
Tar and London Merchant steamers have returned from landing the fii st 

-division of the gallants who have volunteered from town, and they are. now 
in the harbour ready to proceed with another batch so soon as sufficient are 
obtained. As to the character and description of the men, little can he said 
on the subject ; they are ccnsidered good objects foi powder and shot, and 
being collected at a cheap rate, will answer the purpose of those interested 
m this mercenary warfare. Some caricatures describing the state fney arc 
expected to return in from Spain, maimed, ragged, halt, and blind, ha\e con- 
siderably damped the ardour of those who have had sight of them in the 
beer-shops, and, I am told, done miaahief to the cause. There is a posting 

* bill about the town requiring the services of some non-commissioned officers 
and a few buglers; as the oFree Mart Fair will end in a few days, the 
latter, or even a complete b^nd, may'be easily obtained, for there are three 
or four fellows in attendance on the. shows, who blow * the lumpet with a 
fearful and tremendous blast, and the agents should, therefore, be on th<\ 
Alert to enlist some of the party before they migrate with the host of tram- ’ 

c pers and other indescribatyes who frequent this annual nuisance ; a small 
fee and a little tuition would soon make them useful for tbe-object* required. 
Some respectable gentlemen have, however, joined as officers, at which I am 
rather astonished, but there is no accounting for taste ! It is reported that 
one officer has gone on half-pay from a regiment in this garrison, and pro- 
ceeded to Ireland to endeavour to raise 1000 men, of whom he is guaranteed, 
the Lieutenant-Colonelcy, ^ • 
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M » <s n * ^ , Sheerness, July 20, 188$. 

j editor, —S eldom have we observed a greater sensation at this Port 
than during the pest month. Xhe Dock- Yard has presented a most unusual 
P?? ar 4 n i C ^ . of , tle * oc ® Lsioned by orders having arrived from the Lords 
ot ttie Admiralty to bring forward for Commission, H.M. ships RusflfeR.74 
Cleopatra, 26, Snake, 16, lately paid off by Commander Robestson ; and" 
the jArk, cutter. The Russell wfts commissioned on the 14th* instant bv 
Captam Sjp William H. Dillon, K.C.H., brought down from her moorings 
in Salt Pan Reach on the llith, taken into Dock the same day, and un- 
docked on the 18th instant. Here ts another instance of the great dispatch 
used in this dock-yard; for in les% than forty-eight houre 9 she wa 3 docked, 
her copper, and the caulking of her bottom thoroughly examined, copper 
plates ftut under her keel, and fore-foot and the knee of the Vead copper- 
plated, as a better protection against the $ham cables, and taken out of dock 
into the Great Basin ; whence, after a thorough caulking, she will come out 
on the 22nd, and it is expected will proceed to the Note in the course of a 
week or ten days. 

Tjic Cleopatra, 26, a new ship on Captain Syihonds's principle, being a 
sister* vessel to the A r estal, is fitting with all possible dispatch, for the pendant 
of Captain the Hon. George Grey it is reported, but we question the truth 
of the statement, to convey the gallant Captain's sister, Lady Durham, to 
St. Petersburg, and that she is to be ready for sea in the course of three 
weeks or a month. The Snake, 16, was taken into dock on the 6lh instant, 
to be re- coppered and have her defects' made good ; she will be undocked 
on the 1 7th or 18th of next month, and he ready for sea shortly afterwards. 
The Lark, 6, cutter, was taken on the slip on the 6th instant, to be prepared 
for commission as a sur\eying-vessel in the West Indies ; she will be rigged 
and fitted as a schooner, in the same manner as her sister- vessel, the Jack- 
daw. which was lately most unfortunately lost. 

The Asia, 84, Alfred, 50, and Seringapatam, 46, are ordered to be added 
to our number of “ Demonstration Ships:” they were accordingly masted. 
4 >n tiie 6th instant, prior to their being rigged and fitted for commission by. 
the Dock- Yard. ‘ 

On*thc?B5th ult., H.M. cutter, Speedy, 10, Lieut. Bradley commanding, 
arrived at this Port from Portsmouth, and having received orders from the • 
Commander-In-Chief? sailed immediately for Scotland to relieve the Cha«~ 
meleon, 1 0-gun*brig, in the superintendence of the herring-fishery carried on 
on the coast. The latter has since sailed for the north coast of Spain. On 
the 29tli ult. H.M. sloop Pearl, 20, Commander Hugh Nurse, sailed from 


this P^rt for the Little Nore, having been newly fitted out : whence, having 
been previously inspected at quarters by Vice-Admiral the Hon. Charles 
E. Fleeming, our much-respected Commander-in-Chief, she proceeded to 
Portsmouth, and thenco to the north coast of Spain. 

On the 10th inst. H.M. ship Curacy, T4, Captain David Dunn, hove in 
sight, and on the following day canm into harbour to be paid off into ordinary 
her period of service having long expired. She is in the highest state of 
order and discipline, and her erasure represented as most proficient at 
quarters, as fhdeea was evinced at her inspection on the 18th by the Com- 
'mandef-in-Chief. SU8 left Calcutta on the 21st of March last ; Cape, 24th 
of May ; jSt. Helena on the 5th, and Ascensi&i on 9th of June. She 
brought Jfltaae the Rite Governor-General Lord .William Bentinck* and hit 
lady, MflPakenham, his Lordship's secretary, Major-General Whittingham, 
Dr* Turner, lAr. John M‘Kittricfc, Surgeon, R. N., lately promoted, and 
varioifs invalids from the East India Station, all of whom she landed at 
Portsmouth. * • ’ * j 

Onjthe 17th arrived at this Pprt from Woolwich, 1 H.M. steam-yacht, 
PlutoTLieutcnant John Duffill, having on-board Captain the Hon. George 
Elliot, one of the Lords of the Admiralty, on an jpicial visit to the Dock- 
Yard. His visit is connected mtl\ the intended alteration in the armament 
<* - 1 * ** . • 
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of men-of-war brigs, so as to get rid of those guns that Jbave neither range 
for long distance, near effect at close quarters, The Pluto proceeded on the 
18th up to Salt-Pan Reach, and brought to this Port H.M. ship Howe, 120 ; 
she will be taken into the basin in the course a day or two. to be un- 
housed, and preparatory to her being rigged and fitted as our future flag- 
ship by thg crew of the Ocean and Dock-Yank 
The Pinto has been altered from a man-of-war steam-vessel to a steam- 
fttsht, by givira her officers new commissions, in order to enable the Right 
Hen. Henry Ellis and suite, who will shortly embark on board her, to pass 
the Dardanelles, it being confidently staled that the Porte hod refused per- 
mission for car JEnvoy to Persia to pas$ in a man-of-war, on his having 
expressed^ wish to take the route of Trebizond. If such be the' case, we 
may cry — “Vilas ! poof'' Palmerston ! ! P 
On the 10th instant, the Wkndprer, 16-gun brig, on the plan of ‘Captain 
Symonds, Surveyor of the Navy, wab launched from Chatham Yard, in the 
presence of an immense concourse of people ; she was christened by the 
amiable and accomplished daughter of the Commandcr-in-Chicf on the 
station ; she has since, with the Delight, a new packet-briar, boon docked, 
coppered, rigged, and fitted for commission, and now lies waiting for orders. 

The sheers now being erected in this Dock- Yard, with the mow of doing 
away with the present hulk, the Lion, G4, are nearly completed : the pon- 
derous mast, weighing thirty Sons, will be got up in ft week or ten days, 
which will offer the greatest facility in masting ships, and the masts will 
thus be invariably got in dry. • 

P.8. The Messenger steam-veBsel has just arrived with the GOtli Rcgt. 
from Ireland, to relieve the 84th, at present doing duty jn this garrison. The 
20th depot have already left for Chatham. 

I am, Sir, vour obedient servant, 

B.* 


’ v i. Halifax, June 28, 193.'. 

* A second trial of the Vestal with the President, from Bermuda to 
Halifax, has taken place at the earnest solicitation of her Captain, .which 
request was instantly complied with by the Commander in-Clnef. Not- 
withstanding the President had the Bishop of Nov*. Scotia; Commodore 
“Superintendent Sir Thomas Usshcr, with their suites and luggage, besides 
150 other passengers, bringing her bodily down ten inches deeper than when 
she quitted Port-Royal; evjjry part was filled up, even to the main-deck, 
being completely occupied. The Admiral at the same time gave Captain 
Jones a carte blanche to trim or do whatever he might think advantageous 
to the sailing of his vessel. 

On the 6th of June, the two vessels %)fpped their moorings. The Vestal 
with a clean bottom, and in bcautifu^rim. At ten minutes past seven a. m. 
.being clear of the Narrows, both slaps made sail before a light breeze and 
smooth water. For an hour and a half there appeared little or no difference 
in their respective rates of sailing ; bi^t on Vestal's trimming, she started 
away from the President, and* at five p.lfc. hove to about? J’uur ^liles a- head 
of the Flag ship ; bujt as the President took in her skidding sails, apd hove, 
to at forty minutes pe ( st one r. m. to signalize the Pincher, while Vestal con- 
tinued her course, the actual distance gained upon President wn*not, more 
than thfee to three and buff miles. This first* day's trial, thorefoN Vestal 
had a decided superiority over her opponent in such light weather, owing to 
the much deeper immersion of the latter*in the water, and her foul bpttom, 
than when they sailed in company off Jamaica. She decreased the altitude 
of her*top-gallant-fruck (by running a-head) from '3° 30' to 0° 22': at 
seven p. m. President began to trim. , ***_- 

During the night and following mottling the wind freshened consider- 
ably, and drew ne&rty a-beam when' Vestal was obliged to make all 

• i • 
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sfc.il, aqd began to drop. The altitude of her mast-head at thirty mi- 
nutes past eight, a. m., was 3° 40' ; President continued to drop her until 
three p. m. to 0° 24', when the flag-ship shortened all sail, and lowered the 
topsails torn heavy squallfwhich headed her, double-reefed the topsa^Sj fad 
tacked to the N.W. At eight p. m. Vestal S.E. four miles, in thifcd reefs, 
and sent down the top -gallant yards, blowing hard all night? At mid- 
night Vestal S.E. by E. • > 

June 8th. — At thirty minutes past twelve, President shortened sail,— 
ship’s head N.N.W., wind* N.E.,- — rate 5 knots 6 furlongs, per hour. At 
thirty minutes past one. Vestal E'.ft.E. half* a mile. At forty minutes past 
ttfo, lost sight of Vestal S.S.E. half E. three or four miles. At daylight 
Vestal same bearing and distance. At six both ships shook out their third 
reefs and made sail. At eight Vestal S.E. Jay S., wind steady at N.E. At 
fifteen minutes past ten, close hauled under fore and main top-gallant-sails, 
double reefed topsails, courses, jib, and 'spanker— heavy sea on the beam — 
rate 9 knots 6 furlongs, — altitude of Vestal’s mast-hedG 0° 21' 30". At fifteen 
minutes past eleven. Vestal dropping, shook out her second reefs; ten 
minutes afterwards her fore-topsail-yard went in the slings; President took 
in her top-gallant sails to wait for her. At thirty minutes past one p. m., 
altitude of Vestal’s main-top-gallant truck 0° 15'. At three Vestal set her 
fore-topsail, and made all sail ; President set top gallant sails, and let out 
the second reef of her topsails, wind gradually falling. At thirty minutes ■ 
past five, set royals. At sunset VestalJS. half E. five miles. After se\en, 
both vessels steering N. half E., wind having then veered to east. At mid- 
night, calm, Vestal S.W. by S. 

June 9th. — Calm ; at daylight Vestal south four or five miles. At four 
minutes past five, Vestal was observed to trim to a breeze from the south- 
ward, which she brought up at seven a. m., to within one mile and a half of 
President before the latter caught an air of it, nor till half-past nine was the 
glassy surface of the sea around her milled? 

* The wind, weather, and smooth wate^ were now as nearly ys possible* 
^similar to the first day’s trial ; the course, until noon, N.N.E., then N.E. by* 
N.;’ wind irom S.S.W. to S.W. until six p.m., then W.; but, notwitlislaixP- 
ing I he advfmlage of having the first of every breeze, as it freshened from • 
aft, Vestal was this^lay never able to get more than her own length before r 
the J’rcsident’ij beam, which she attained at six p.m. At that time Presi- 
dent was trimmed more by the stern— the good effects of which were quickly 
visible by her again bringing Vestal on her beam, when the latter immedi- 
ately took in all her studding sails, but as quflddy set them again. At eight 
p.M.^Vestal had dropped aft live points to W.S.W., and continued to go 
astern as the breeze freshened. At miduight steering N.E. by N. Wind 
west; Vestal S.W. iW. •, 

June 10th. — At one a.m., President,* under single-reefed topsails.' top- 
gallant sails, and fore topmast studding sail, was going 12 knots 4 ihrlongs. 
Vestal then dropping last. At daylight, Vestal S.W. by W. four or five 
miles. The wind, from five a m., gpntinued^o drop and draw a-head until 
eight a.m., whenyhey were againron a bowline. Vestal S.W. half S. five 
miles. Atthirty minutes past ninej President tacked to the N.W. ; wind 
’ N.E. ny N. JFestal fi.S.W. half W. From this tin® the wind came gra- 
dually mupd to S.E., thereby bringing Vestal from tft* Hag ship’s lee quaro 
ter farJMTwindwarJ upon her weal her quarter* At nwn, President's head 
N. by E. # haljf E. ; Vestal S. by E. five miles. moderate breezes ; 

royals set; water smooth as a mill-pond; rate, 9 knots; keeping a close 
luff. ’At six, President’s head N.E, half E. ; wind E.S.E. ; .Vestal, »S. S.W. 
six miles. At ifiidntght, President's head N.E. by E > ; Vestal, S.W. ;#he 
flag-ship having brought the latter, notwithstanding the change in her 
favour, nearly into^ier wake again, always preserving her distance, or rather 
gaining upon Vestal. * » -» • 

June 1 1th. — Light winds .from the S.S.E. At forty minutes past one, 
A.M., made Sambro llight-fiouse. At daylight, Vestal S.W. by W. di- 
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rectly in President’s wake, about five miles. At thirty fninutes past four, 
President ‘passed Sambro Island ; bore up and made all sail for Halifax 
harbour. Parted company with the Vestal.* At ^even, took in the moor- 
ings., t f 4 

Sir George Cockburn would not allow a single signal to be made to 
Vestal the •“whole of the passage, express} y fcfr the purpose of giving, full 
effect to thi &carte blanche he had granted Captain Jones on starting. The 
Ve&tal earned *on most gallantly : too much jiraise cannot be given to 
Captain Jones for the masterly, seaman-Jike manner in which ho managed 
his vessel. It would be difficult to fix upon a more zealous, indefatigable 
seaman and officer; or upon one who felt greater pride and anxious* interest 
in all and hvery thing relating to his ship. The remarks that have lately 
appeared in a nautical paper, to his disadvantage, respecting the trial off 
Port Royal, may well be treated by him with the silent contempt they 
merit 

The President is retnarkable as a dry and easy vessel; an opinion, we 
believe, cordially entertained by every man belonging to her. In proof of 
the first good quality — going 1 1 knots, 4 furlongs, with the wind abeam ; 
and 9 knots, 6 furlongs, upon a wind, she was enubled to carry her bow- 
ports on the main-deck open. Nor, as far as wo know, lias slic yet given a 
wet jacket to a single forecastle -man. 

It ife greatly to be regretted that there should have been so much part) 
spirit displayed upon the subject of ^trial-sailing, particularly in cases where 
ships of Captain Symonds' construction have been engaged. There can he 
but one object in the view of every intelligent-minded man belonging to the 

E rofession in discussing the good and bad qualities of the vessels to which 
is attention may be drawn, viz., an anxious desire to see our ships brought 
to the greatest possible perfection by combining, as far as is practicable, the 
good, and omitting the bad qualities of the different craft constructed by 
our,naval architects. c 

1 Every captain naturally feels £iore interested in the vessel be imme- 
diately commands, and may, very probably, at the time of trial, be inclined 
torform too favourable an impression of her performances: but when 4 he 
moment of excitement has passed away, it behoves him to quit the narrow 
circle of his own command, and view the subject upqn a much more ex- 
tended scale. With the improvement of the service at noart.^hc will giye a 
simple and faithful relation of facts, und allow the profession to form their 
own opinions upon such statements. 

Before the departure of the President from Bermuda, the Admiral ,oipon 
the 2Sth of May, gave a splendid ball and supper on board the Hag-ship, in 
honour of the King's Birth-Day, to upwards of 450 of the inhabitants. We 
suspect the Mudians never witnessed any tiling to equal or approach it. lie 
managed to have a ball-room 145*feeVlong, 40 broad, and 28 high. The 
supper tables, laid out upon the main-dgpk, accommodated two hundred at 
one sitting, with ease and comfort. H ^Majesty's health was alone toasted, 
and was enthusiastically drunk with f&ir times four. ^ Gog save the 
King,’ 1 by the band, immediately followed. The last note had scarcely 
died away, when “Jftip! hip! hurrah!" spontaneously frarst from the 
prhole assembled cr%3 on the forecastle in such animating sonorous notes, 
as made the rocks re-echo tc, the loyal greeting. It was as upexptetecl asf 
it was gratifying to the "Admiral and his guests. The company aid not 
retire until thirty minutes past six a.m., ofUhe 2‘Jth. 

The Vestal suffered terribly from yellpw fever before her arrival at' Bor- 
of her complement of 190 men, she had 1/5 cases, 25 of which 
proved fatal, including tho surgeon, assistant-surgeon, and four mate^^pd 
midshipmen. * ^ w 

The Rifles were on Ahc, point of going out in detachments to relieve the 
83rd Regiment at Ctype Breton, Sydney, and A^naapolis. 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

V aval PromotiQii. # 

Mr. Editor, — As one 9 f the many subscribers who have taken a lively 
interest in the success of yoEF Jgurnal from its very infancy, it appears to 
me desirable you should early know, that^he naval 4 reforms proposed in the 
feuding article of your last Nuiftber are very far indeed •from meeting with 
general approbation ; and it is my intention, with your permission, to dis- 
cuss the merits of the several propositions in the order in which they appear, 
beginning, of course, with the dignity^)!' Admiral of the Fleet — an ancient 
dignity, which I think at the present day can hardly be considered as any- 
thing more than an honourable sinecure, or an appropriate name for a most 
exalted station, accompanied by a small addition of pay as a reward for 
UHparallelcd length of services, and to enable the individual to support with 
something like credit the highest permanent rank in His Majesty's fleet. 

Now, Sir, why the Senior Admiral of the most mighty and most vic- 
torious navy the world has ever yet seen should, in the very age of its highest 
glory, be shorn and deprived of this most* appropriate title, this crowning 
end of all promotion, it would be extremely absurd for any one, not living in 
an age of restless innovation, to attempt even to divine : for surely it will 
not be said that this high and venerated title, which in common parlance 
might be converted into that of “ Father of the Fleet/’ can ever sit so 
appropriately as on the crest of him who through a long, long course of 
seniority, extending from the youngest Captain to the oldest Admiral, has 
at last risen to that high distinction winch knows of no professional superior 
but the Lord High Admiral himself. * 

Nor will it, 1 presume, be contend^ that this honourable* distinction 
can. at any future time stand more effectively in the way of great victories 
and traiiscendant merit, than did the same title in the memorable yeufs 
179*4, 1797/1798, and 1805, when were fought those cver-glorious battles of. 
the Channel, L" Orient, Camperdown, the Nile, and Trafalgar. 

‘\V r e are wcjl aware. Sir, that in this age of radical economy, which future 
historians may in too many instances more justly designate reckless parsi - 
mony % it may have happened that the small addition of pay attaclnd to the 
rank lias been thought worthy by some men*of national consideration; and 
we lwiglit have expected to find some such saving conversion recommended 
in the periodicals patronized by Joseph Hume and Co. 

But how was it possible to aifl^cipate such a conversion in a Journal like 
yours? How could we there expe^jto find, under the head of “ The State 
and Prospects of Superior Naval Promotion,*' a plain and direct proposition, 
to deprive the Senior Admiral on»thc Navy List of a promotion guaranteed 
by long usage, if not by the very constitution of the Royal Navy itself; and 
a promotion tliaLno one can evei 4 v hope to enjoy, but as the solace of years, 
that ^avc heej/extepded be} ond what is called the ago of man, and never # 
then until lieilias become the last of many hundred* gallant associates, of 
whom remains but a deathless fame? Lu^v, Sir, could we ever 

expec^to fii^fuTa Journal- like yours a direct proposition to systematically 
deprive tjiese time-honoured veterans of that, which from their earliest 
entrance into the service they have been taught to consider (if the sons of 
their ’Royal Master were not concerned) the sure and sacred reward of 
venerable survivorship, and the crowning end of all thpir hopes ?® ' 

.Bift, Sir, I am well aw r arc it will be replied there is no proposition to 
deprive any individual, any morff’ ttfan tke service at large, of this honour- 
U. S. Journ, No. 81, Auu. 1833, * * • • • 2 N 
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able promotion ; for nothing more i& recommended than to take it hereafter 
from the Admiral, whose only claim to the enjoyment is a nearly unbroken 
usage arisftig from the rights of seniority, with a view to bestowing it on 
younger officers of greater reputation and mofc brilliant sehioes. 

And to not this, after all, 1 would ask, a spoliation of the riglits of the 
oldest Admirals on the List? Nay, is not $vcry such rejection of these 
long-established claims in favour of yovnge'r officers the infliction of a 
marked degradation ? And who is to sit in judgment on the merits of these 
brave old officers? Who hut tho successors of tho very mon who were so 
influenced “ by a miserable party spirit," as to commit the grossest injustice, 
and the successors too t>f those, "according to your correspondent, who had, 
from similar motives, denied his flag to the* immortal Hawke? 

And why, every genemis spirit in the country will demand, is this spoli- 
ating economy to bo first exercised on tho gallant chief who never led our 
ships but to victory, and to victories* that confessedly preserved our country 
and its \ast wealth from foreign spoliation, if not from foreign dominion ? 

Surely, surely, Sir, future parliaments can, like their predocessois, amply 
provide for our victorious Commanders without descending to the cruel ft 
and meanness of tearing so' comparatively wretched a pittance from the com- 
forts and enjoyments of the oldest Admirals. Or if it be the honours that 
are envied, what right has any one to assume that all adequate honour 
will not be spontaneously conferred on brilliant merit by either oui present, 
or our future sovereigns? And if it were not so, of all men livimr, who 
would be le^-s justified in coveting tho peculiar honours of soniantif* than 
the distinguished individuals whose fame, it may be assumed, w r as already 
filling the loudest echoes of a gallant people’s prune?' 1 

Wm. Kickkti s, C’apt. R.N. 

*** The foregoing observations show, in a very characteristic nianin r, the 
difficulties inseparable from our position, and the perplexities m which w'e 
should be involved without a firnt adherence to the great profci'ioual ohpets 
for which our advocacy i> exerted. — E d. 


* Drew and Organization of the lirtiis/i ('avail y. 

Mu. Editor,— In the last two or three Numbers of your Journal sonic 
observations ha\e been made upon Cavalry Equipment, and particularh on 
that of the Hussars of the British army, which has been compared, in point 
of cogvenience and efficiency, as it is now r arranged, with what was the ori- 
ginal style and intention of Hungarian appointments. To the stricture., 
already passed, I will venture to add some further remarks for the perusal 
of such of your readers as are especially interested m the matter of Cat airy 
Equipment. - • 

As far as regards splendour of appearance and neatness of ctery part of 
tho tenue , nothing can exceed, or, in toy opinion, compote with our Hussar 
regiments; but looking at them with q view to actual service, the whoh* 
dress appears to me highly objectionable, not only in its present altered 
condition, but even in its forme*’ shape. '<* c 

The peculiar distinction of the Hussar uniform is of cfyirse" the pclis* e, 
6 which every one knowfe was jnennt to supply the plaFc of a'tdoak, as ’being 
handier, and less cumbersome for troops employed as hussnv* irvariably 
are in foreign climes upon outpost duties ; but w hen smafjflogp iamilitaiy 
dress became more considered, the pelisse, made (as was qgce^anly the 
case) long and easy, was thought clumpy and ungraceful ; consequently, it 
was reduced to a very elegant, ornamental jacket, but entirely uscle^ as a 
defence .either’ against wet or cold, besides being a grfcat additional weight 
to the man and his'horse, which is further loaded with the usual cavalry 
cloak, an indispensable rcquisite.witl^ tlw present mode of appointment. 
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k G/nnting, therefor^, the pelisse to bo mcro^ an article of show, totally unfit 
* for protection against weather, the question follows, whether it would be 
.better to restore it to the Hungarian pattern ami design, and do away with 
the cloak, jar, by retaining the litter, abolish the pelisse altogether? Thus, 
irf fact, restoring the Hussars to what they originally were— corps of Light 
Dragoons. ^ t *«• 

The sole advantage the pelisse »eems to possess as an upper dress is that 
of reaving Jhe arms at liberty, certainly a great one for ca$al$ employed 
constantly on picket, escort,* aj^dthe various duties of the description pro* 
perly belonging-to Hussars ; ampere fcww^ppropriated to such services, as 
is $o»e on the Continent, where mounted troops of all torts are in abundance, 

■ it might ’possibly he a consideration whether the large pelisse vvqjild not be 
the most useful. • 

With*tlie small number of ca\alry, however, .Great Britain can ever bring 
into the field such is not practicable : •ttjje object mu-t be to have all regi- 
ments available as much as possible for e\ cry duty j and it is well known 
that, in the Peninsula, outpost sen ice was. by uo means confined to Hussars, 
'uneven Light Dragoons, the Royals having been thus employed the greater 
par? of 1 lie war. 

For Cavalry thus circumstanced, there can he no doubt, I think, that the 
cloak is much to be preferred for the superior comfort it affords in various 
wuji, both to the soldier and his horse; ar^l with this view of the subject, 
the conclusion to be drawn i*, that however strong and martial in appearance 
for actual warfare, the uniform of the Hts^ar is neither to light nor so con- 
venient as that of the simple Light Dragoon. 

The other objections started do not seem to me so well founded: the 
slnko, as it is worn in marching older without plume, is by no means an 
uncomfortable head-dress, neither is it now made so heavy as is described; 
and with leaped to the overalls, it mm-t he remembered they were in use 
at o time wh ‘ii the Hns>ars wore tight pantaloons, a most inconvenient, 
ugly fashion, and in no wav to be compared to the modern trowsers. 

The saddles also, for Light Cavalry, gre, upon the whole, nniversally * # 
hllovwd to be the best for their service ; and the sheep-skin is alter all the* 
besf.matoria) for the cover required in such an equipment, to protect the* 
vali c. Sic. The laic regulations have changed the skins to black, which • 
saves the trouble uinkweur and tear of the white ones. The oil-cloaks used 
in the Heavy Dragoons are very ugly, particularly those of the last pattern, 
winch lose llicir colour almost immediately ; with their present saddlery, how- 
ever, it would be difficult to contrive u material to answer the purpose of 
lmporviousness to wet, and he at the same time durable and well-looking. 

The long-tailed coat seems permanently established for the Heavy Cavalry, 
despite iU many faults, and the blue surtout adopted as the ordinary dress : 
since it is to remain so, at all events the latter might he made of a handsome 
soldier-like appearance, instead of Kroner the dull, shabby look it at present 
bcurn. With a collar of tin* regimental facing, an edging of the same, agjd 
double-breasted, the surtout would become^ at a very trilling increase of 
expense, an extreme 1 ) neat costume*. 

Having Vm* animadverted upon some pohits of the drc?s of the Cavalry, 

. I wouU offer, jjR conclusion, a lew remarks upon the organization of thiB # 
branch of the Army, which might, I conceive, »be remodelled to advantage. 

The presont composed of three regiments of the Household* 

and tew c/f tl*» Due, heavy,* four legiments ofLqjiccrs, four Hussars, and 
five of Li split Dragoons ; instead of which 1 would propose, that of the seven 
regiments of Dragoon Guards oho should bo made Lancers, a* well as one 
regiment of Ilus^ars^thc remaining three becoming corps of Light Drtmoons ; 
we should then have three regiments Household, six J)ragoou Giiatas, and 
thrtc' “Dragoons, hejjvy, six Lancers, uml eight Light Dragoons. 

Having already compared’ the TUiisir fl’ith the Light Dragoon in point of 

• * • 2 N 2 
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equipment, to the advantage ’of \he latter, I will give,* as my reasons far 
wishing to reduce the number of regiments styled Heavy, and increase the 
Lancers, that independent of the Lancers belonging, strictly speaking, to 
Heavy Cavalry, and of the good qualities I concave these troops to possess 
for"ttieJJeld, uniting, as they ought to do, rapidity and weight, I maintain 
there is no 0 country so capable of producing them m perfection as our own, 
both in regnrd to men and houses. u 

The LanceiT should be a man neither so tall and bulky as the Heavy 
Dragoon, nor of the smaller size n lope BU : tod ;o Light Cavalry. To use the 
lance with ease and effect he mdft posse&V Strength and activity ; he requires 
a horse having the same qualifications, all of which are to be found.in Great 
Britain to a much greater degree than the Continent can any whore produce. 
Recruits and remounts in our Cavalry are unfortunately, in many instances, 
not taken with sufficient eye to the immediate portion of the service m which 
they are to act. 

Without being at all certain on the subject, I should say, moreover, that 
Lancers were less expensive upon the whole to keep up, than either Ile^vy 
Dragoons or Hussars ; and by the alteration here submitted, more regiments 
would be made available for Indian service, lor which neither of these corps 
are at all suited. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

June 29, 1833. r A Captain of Heavy Cavalry. 

“r 

Woes of the Heavy Dragoons. 

Mr. Editor, — Permit me, through the medium of your valuable Journal, 
to pour out the sorrows of that persecuted being, the Heavy Dragoon. The 
persecution to which I allude may by some be considered so trill mg, as 
scarcely to deserve so strong an. t epithet : hut when 1 detail the i'ano\ tut sus 
t and ducrimina rerum through which had taste, jealousy, or malice have 
*for some time been dragging us I feel convinced that our grievance-, will 
stand out in such conspicuous relief, that they will procure for us at least 
the passing tribute of a sigh from all but the tasteless, the jealous, and 
malicious. 

In a word, I allude to the dress of the ill-used being. I have been 
informed that there is not a single officer of Heavv Dragoons ( n the Clothing 
Board; and verily, if I am to judge of the tree by its fruits, I conceive that 
my information must be well, founded, for to nothing but a conspiracy be- 
tween Light Dragoons, Hussars, and Infantry, can I attribute the various 
“strange garments’ which have been inflicted upon the Heavies for this 
some time past. To give you some idea qf our sufferings, it will be neces- 
sary to go back a few years. i 

About the year 1810, the dress of tfc*' Heavy Dragoon was rich, dragoon- 
Hhe , convenient, and economical. Instead of the present long coat we had 
a coatee , handsomely embroidered in front, with scale or chain -armour on 
the shoulder, forming an integral pai** s of the coatee, constituting a real 
defence, and leaving the arms at perfect liberty for the'^sc i it the sword. 
The cost of the coate&vvas, at the highest, nine guineas. Yjjnow no» if the 
conspiracy alluded to {was thdn formed : but be that as it may, in 1812 the 
Clothing board was delivered of a hideous substitute for thou*. ooveruentioned 
handsome dress. I was,goiftg to call it a coatee, but when I describe it jou 
will scarcely think the term applicable, and therefore I must refer you to 
Mr. Stultz, or some other eminent sartorial artist for the proper designation 
of the garpent. The thing consisted o£ a body, certainly, and of two skirts 
also ; but be not deceived, where do you think the skirts were placed ? 
“ Behind, to be sure,” you say. Not so hasty, good Mr. Editor— a lafge, 
broad skirt was placed on the outfide c ii each thigh, leaving the garment as 
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much open behind as before!— -at least,. lo -said the sealed pattern; but 
Colonels of regiments, considering it to ]pe an unintentional caricature, ven- 
tured to contract the skirts towards the rear, at the risk, however,* of having 
to pay fox ncwclofhing according to the pattern. The body was monstrously 
long in front, and in liedtof the embroidery which set off the shap»afliiir- 
ably, a broad stripe of lace ran down the front, causing every mfru to look 
narrow-chested; and a strap w§s substituted for the shoulder-armour. 
Amidst the more weighty concerns of warfare, this abortion Contrived to 
prolong its existence for son ie xe ars: hu t no sooner had peace (peace to all 
but the wicked and the proclaimed, when the perse- 

cution, “ like a giant refreshed , 1 *' recommenced ; and now the conspiracy 
• began to develop itself. Ilithefto, although monstrosities , \ve # had been 
dt ago (ms, hut now our distinctive characteristic* were to be abolished. 
Accoulfiiglj , we were invested with an mfantiw, s\v allovv-tailed coat, covered 
(by a gioss mistake of thd*%on*.piiatorfe,*$^«rfl shortly appear) with a sheet 
of gbld lace m front, and with the appendage of an aiguilette ; the shoulder- 
strap as before. As this dress, however, was too pretty ever to betaken 
out of silver-paper, except pour fane la guerre aur dames , or for reviews, a 
vvo&ing-dres*, was necessary: and here, for a moment, a ray of taste did 
illumine the “ palpable obscure” of barbarism. A neat, plain, round jacket 
was given us for morning wear, drills, riding-school, &c. ; but soon this was 
discovered to be too smart for Heavies, Jf, was accordingly discontinued, 
and all troth ordered to be done in the blue*frock. 

w As the Intantrv had already adopted «the frock, one object of the con- 
spu liters was now attained: either they could now be mistaken for us, or 
we loi them ! But the coat du drop d’or was now discovered to be a mis- 
take, as I shall explain. Totally unfit as it was for purposes of utility, yet 
lteeitamly looked magnificent m a ball-ioom ; and although the ladies 
mvei took us tor dragoons, yet they all agreed it wa* very splendid. Still 
as wo wcie not exactly either Infantry or Lights, we were always obliged 
to explain not only what we were, but whStwcwere not. After assunng 
the fan ones that we weie not men escaped from Polito’s menagerie, then* # 
lame the, to them unexpected, declaration, that we were meant for Heavy* 
Diiigoons Meanwhile the coats of the conspirators were m a state«of 
eclipse, and ‘their eyes again assumed an emerald hue. Something must • 
he done : they met 19 full conclave, when the final transformation was de- 
cided on 1 sw final, for I consider that jealousy and malice have now 
—rruthul tlicir nr plus ultra . Yes, l can conceive the chuckle of the Light 
Did goon when the last, lamentable metamoiphosis was completed, vrtnch 
conuited the once noble Heavy into the mounted padnagger. Imagine, 
Mr. Lditor, a being in a long coat, totally denuded of lace, with two epau- 
lettes. 

This is the last legulation-dlgss ; and, to say nothing of its totally 
infanti > chat actor, it is even more for use than the preceding one. It 
never would have entered into the head of any but an Infantry man to en- 
cumber the shoulders ot cavalry with epaulettes ; accordingly, when they are 
woin, the sw 01 d-e\ercise w ith preev >ion is out of the question. Of this it 
would be w<^ii)]#the conspiratois to convince themselves* cither by ocular 
demonstration, A by personal experience. But difficult as it was to make m 
‘ ‘ the ladies unu&rstdncl what we were in our ftrmcr garb, that difficulty is 
now gie»jj^w»^jg^yd. Taking it for granted that we pannot be Dragoonsf 
they evif'i^etlicir ingenuity in guessing whether # we are doctors , quarter - 
master *, $tdt+-de camp , or in fantry-men ; and thus the second and final 
object jof the conspirators is attained! But further: I had almost forgotten 
to mention, that when this pedestrian habiliment first appeared,* it was 
adorned , if you please, with an aiguilette 111 addition fp the epaiflette ; but 
tin * equivocal appendage giving rise to more ball-room catechising, an order 
was issued for its discontiuuance,\xobpt 1 * the Life Guards ; and this, after 
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every officer had been put to fhe expense of nine guinea® in providing him- 
self with one. Thus, by a side wind, our pocket3were made to suffer as 
well as our persons. , « * ' 

Again, although the blue frock is still retained yet it seems oe left Jo 
the discretion of commanding ollicers to march in it or not. Some regiments 
march m the red coat, epaulettes and all. N^w, as m the case of the sword- 
exeicisc, I*, earnestly in treat the conspirators practically to ascertain the 
effect produced by a heavy, wet cloak on a long march, grinding the epau- 
lette into the shoulder wind peril nng/r*- the epaulette itself, after the 

gentle fncti »r», would not be suejHfsT to ltiCpire feelings of the most cheerful 
kind, espeenliy it they expanded into the Ketieetion that every maich was to 
be accomplished at the expense oi twelve guineas for a new pair. But it 
tnay be s-aid, " You have shoulder-scales, why not march in them? \ True; 
but then, why epaulettes at dt? c Why give i|| that in wlntdi we cannot 
work? Why give us what cart nut he made an integral part of thecipnt? 
Why should we not again have the shoulder-armour instead of things tied 
on to the shouldcra with ribbons ? 

But to render our appearance, if possible, still more ridiculous, a tear.; - 
helmet now forms the capital of the infantry pillar. It is not to the helmet, 
per se. that I object, but to the ludicrous amalgamation of the two services. 
Long infantry coals, and brass helmets! Shade of Cato! The helmet, with 
a few- alterations, would he veiv well: but in the first place, I should do 
away with tlie bear-skin crest, which is only lit 10 catch the v uni and make 
the helmet top heavy, the great fault of the old ones ; besides, it covers ar 
yery handsome hra^s cie^t, terminating in the head and paws of a lion 
Should the helmet he thought to look too hare, (and here the ladies ought 
to be consulted,) a black horsehair mane depending fiom the ciest, might 
be substituted lor the bearskin, and would be quite m character with llie 
lion. To make the helmet sabre -proof, (winch it is nor at present,) I should 
suggest ribs of steel, slightly projecting from the surface, and running down 
-each side. 

• With this helmet, and the coatel- of 1810, the Heavy Diagoon might tahg 
4‘or his motto “ Rediuviis and when he is properly repicseuted at the 
Clothing Board, I still hope, that toe “ consummation so devoutly ro he 
wished,” of restoring himself, will be effeetd. 

I have, I fear, been prolix: but really, tine juste entire moecupc tons les 
sens; and should you insert this exposition of our woes in Mini* Journal* T 
am sanguine enough to think that one step towards redress will have been 
made. « 

I ant, Sir, your obedient sen ant, 

June 21, 183o. A Filld -Officer of Heavy Dragoons. 


Fund for the Conveyance of Regimental Baggage. 

Mr. Editor, some former Numbers of your periodical I read with 
much pleasure "Some very excellent remarks on the subject of the fund 
which is created in corps at home from the commuted ISMo^auce granted 
for the conveyance of the regimental baggage, in the fiih* hope that the 
^subject would ere this have attracted the attention of thcAyt]mnt»es at the 
War Office, and thdft consequently wc poor depot buds vvflifert hay evben6 filed 
by the hints therein thrown out, regarding the disposal of fhc.liaianee in 
hand on the embarkation of the service companies, either by its being wholly 
handed over to us, or at all events a portion of it : and which, as we Vontri- 
bu ted* tot's accumulation, we cannot but consider ourselves decidedly en- 
titled to. * 4 

I am fully aware a very considerable balauce was "in hands when our 
service companies embanked ; no part of this have we, nor, as far I have 
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beard, Imp an) <*f the ser\ice companies touched. As it cannot justly he 
appropriated to any other purposes but Ifor come) unco of baggage, and for 
winch it can seldom, if ever, be requnred abroad, I hope the War Office 
I ILb vvi/ call for" a statement? of its disposal, and direct whatever may bo 
fonsulcrcd our share tote forthwith remitted home; for I can ^ou f 

from our late frequent marches, our depot fund w by no means m'tJllouiish- 
m g. state ; consequently, any snytll addition^ in its present low condition, 
would prove veiy acceptable. • 

Awaie of the interest y ou la ke ioall our little grievances, I shall xriake 
no apology for sending you myself at once, 

. One of jour constant and much edified Readers. 


* Vent-Cow r for Great Gum . c 

Mn. Editor, — I have been induced ttfSBer the following suggestion from 
reading the account of a melancholy occurrence wfeicli took place at Wool- 
wich about the latter end of May. An artilleryman lost his arm while load- 
mfe a gun. Indeed if is an extraordinary circumstance that, notwilhstand- 
m ; ihe ficquont lcuirrence of accidents in loading great guns, from the 
vent not being properly stopped, no effectual remedy has been adopted, 
instead of huzaulmg the life of a fellow* creature hy the carelessness or in- 
attention of an individual : besides after frequent flung, the vent becomes 
s i hot is to make it painful to keep the thumb pressed on it. By adopting 
the following method, you likewise render available the services of the man 
; t nrcsent employed at the v cut. 

Every great gun to he furnished with a vent-cover to shut down with a 
stumg spring like the pan-cover and hammer of a pocket pistol, the bottom 
of if to be fitted with a thick piece of buff leather which, with occasional 
wetting, would soon adapt itself to the shape of the vent and form a nipple 
to fit into it. • 

Pi with a sliding plate and groove to effectually close the vept while the 
gup is loading, and thu^, by the expulsion of air, prevent the prematuiy 
ignition of the new 7 charge. # • 

1 am, Sir, your obedient Serv ant, ^ 

4th July, 1835. Fttsil. 
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Navigation by Treadmills. 

Mr. Editor, — Y ou may perhapsjlaugh at the idea, and so may some of 
y our readers, but on further consideration I -doubt not my proposition will 
not be deemed quite so preposterous as at first siqht it may appllr — it is, 
that tftfnsvorts should be fitted with paddles and a treadmill . — A tread- 
mill ! I think I hear you exclaim — yes, a treadmill for the use of the troops. 

“ Cyril Thornton ” alludes to a*treadroill id a long-continued calm between 
the tropics as boing desirable on account of the diversity in the exercise it 
would afford : but he makes no allusioF«;*i£p*41c^, without which the tread- 
mill would be but up-hiWfwork wMJout any prospect of reaching the summit. 
It might indeed bp had recourse to for recreation or punishment, bu.t thest 
are seeondaiy considerations. In a protracted calm, with well-adapted pad- 
dles, and the via inertia* of a larfje body of men desirous of escaping from so 
unpleasant a predicament, thefr voluntary exertions would achie\c ad\an- 
tages of infinitely greater consSjdfcfice’. The treadmill would thus shorten 
the voyage, preserve health and save expense ; besides obviating the tedium 
vitce which Cyril Thornton, you, Mr. Editor, and I, and mail) others of our 
companions in arms, Inne endured in such circumstances, where patienpr 
was the only remedy. 

Besides the utility of paddles in calms, they might he beneficially em- 
plo)cd in passing straits, with adverse currents and light winds. Moie 
might be said on the utility of the proposed measure, hut e\ery person of 
experience in the sen ice must recollect situations, where paddles efficiently 
worked for a limited period would have materially curtailed the duration 
of the voyage. More useless, more impracticable, and more expensive ex- 
pedients, I am convinced, have often been adopted on hoard ship. Leaung 
the hint to work its way, I remain, Mr. Editor, your obedient servant, 

L. 


NOTICES TO READER' ANI) CORRESPONDENTS. 

h*J "variety of current topics possessing interest for the Services, has 
(i mpelled us to postpone many obsenations which strike us as being called 
for, and which we shall take an early opportunity of offering after the pre- 
sent season of relaxation , voluntary and imoluiitary. 


We have every intention of adopting the remarks of 11 JJastaV’ frien 1. 

■ " t 

r 

The “ Mid" must be more diligent, — )”'« supply, as yet, proves too scanty 
for use. 


We have deferred Memoirs of several’ deceased Oflicers,_under the assur- 
ance of receiving authenticated biographies from their frituufs: We beg 
these may not be delated. <J. N. is requested to supply uny additional 
details of service in the case of the late Admiral to whom he albums, .. 


Many thanks for the obliging hint of J. £r. H. H. (82nd.) 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO ; 

OR, 

NAVAL AND MILITARY REGISTER. 


AFFAIRS^AT HQMJS AND ABROAD. 

The Municipal Corporation ‘indtlnTlrish Tithe Bills have been 
• pressed -through the House of Cofirmons. A motion of Sir Robert 
Peel for dividing the Bill into two parts, in order that the “ •appropri- 
ation” question might be considered JistincUy from that of Tithes and 
the admitted principles of the measur^dPRs negatived by a majority of 
37 — 2S2 having voted for, and 319 against Sir Robert's motion. 

Of the abovementioned two Bills it is confidently expected that the 
Lords will revise the one and reject the other. 

Two Reviews of more than usual military display and interest have 
recently taken place in the presence of their Majesties, the Court, and 
several distinguished Foreigners. The first occurred in Hyde Park on 
the 10th ult., the troops on the ground consisting of the Royal Horse 
Guards, the First and Second Regiments of Life Guards, Sth Hussars, 
two batteries of Horse Artillery, Grenadier Guards, 1st battalion, Cold- 
stream 1st and 2nd, and the Scots Fusileer Guards, 1st battalion — the 
whole under the orders of Lieut.-Gcneral Lord Edward Somerset,’* 
Major-General Sir Charles Dalbiac commanding the Cavalry. 

The movements, representing a sham-ffght, were judiciously planned 
and generally well executed — with a ljjtle previous practice iheir exe- ' 
cation, by such troops, would doubtless have been perfect — but, we * 
believe, no ■ Regimental Officer was aware, before marching habile" 
ground, of the nature of the manoeuvres to be executed, nor had there 
been any previous ^combination of the troops for field exercise — a 
-serious defect of which we are again tempted to complain. 

The erection of the Royal Standard, at eleven o'clock, having. an- 
nounced that their Majesties, attended by a numerous and brilliant 
suite, bad reached the ground, the guns saluted, the troops defiled in 
review order, and, alter the customary routine of parade, took up a posi- 
tion — the Infantry in the centft, flanked by the Artillery, and sup- 
ported at some distance in the reft of the left by the Cavalry, disposed 
in contiguous close columns. TJie line formed by the Foot Guards was 
singularly beautiful and imposing, — no •formation of Infantry could 
surpass it The guns then opened a fire of great vivacity — the 

. lluss",rs bkirmiahed-v-the troops alternately advanced or retired, mutually 
covered and Supported, according to their implied exigencies, and the 
rules that admirable arm^ the Artillery, cracked and* 

manpeflyredVith extraordinary rapidity and precision on the front and 
flcffSk as circumstances require^ The brunt of the attack fell on the 
’-WetLwift “ chattering fire” by files was smartly sustained by the Iqfantry, 
^ after a succession eff volleys and 3ischarges by companies, wrtien, •being 
ha?d # pressed, an<^ the guns and Light Cavalry driven in, they threw 
themselves promptly into squar^, • and ftpulscdjhe imaginary assailants 
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by that rarely-failing resource of British Infantry. , The Blues, sup- 
ported by the two regiments of J|^ife Guards, now advanced to the relief/' 
of the squares, and having deployed and charged to t|ie front, retired, 
making way for the other two regiments, who <ycecuted a sim*d\r attack, 
supported by the fire of the guns. We have seen the Cavalry move to 
much gre&ter advantage than upon this occasion, and, as sex cral foreign 
officers, ttfio were present, may have been led by an accidental looscne&s 
of movement °to form an erroneous estimate of the general capacity and 
practice of our Cavalry, it explain, that the confusion of 

clearing a dense crowd of spectators, wfyo had been suffered to interpose 
between the positions of the Cavalry and Infantry, as well asllie pas- 
sage of the intervals of the squares by an oblique and broken advance, 
had produced any unwontec^umc-arance of irregularity which may have 
been obvious to the practisedeTO! f riic Cavalry had also been instructed 
to charge only at a eftnter, and to halt at an unusual distance fiom the 
line of spectators, of course with a view to prevent the possibility of 
accident to the latter. The appearance of* tho^e troops was so splendid 
as to elicit repeated exclamations of admiration from the spectator 
both foreign and British. In fact, we have ncxer witnessed a spectacle 
of this description which appeared to give more unqualified satisfaction. 
The assemblage on the present occasion xx as immense and brilliant — 
the weather superb — and all appeared to be au fait of the mamruxrcs, 
and, even to the ladies, to enter freely into the spirit of the mock action 
passing before their eyes, and which in truth, had much semblance of a 
jjdoodless reality. Their Majesties and the Duke of Wellington were 
greeted with enthusiastic acclamations, and, xxith the exception of tire 
veteran Lord Lynedoch having been thrown fiom his horse, though, xxe 
are happy to say, without serious injury, and a seveie hurt received bv 
a lady from the tread of a startled horse, no accident of moment clouded 
the spectacle. 

Lord Hill, his Staff, and a concourse of Military Officers,* attended. 

The ground was kept by parties of the Nought M Brigade, assiste 1 
by detachments from the Caxalry Depot at Maidstone. 

The manoeuvres concluded, xxith great eclat, at one o’clock * and, 
after the general salute, his Majesty was pleased to express to Ur* 
assembled Commanding Officers his perfect satisfaction with th" ap- 
pearance of the troops and the operations of the day. 

Our limits compel us to reserve till ne*t month a notice of the second 
review, which took place at Woolwich on the 24th ult. 

We refer to an order respecting Side-arms issued by the General 
Commanding-in-Chief, and given i : our present number, which ap- 
pears to us the most judicious that, .under the cirrumstfVR. j, could he 
« promulgated. In this order both the peculiar position of the soldi* r 
and the avoidance of occasional abuses too often proy&ked by the 
parties who decry them, a«-e prudently consulted ; xvlrol the'pervading 
spirit of the circular is in precise accordance with ’those cxpepmei.** in 
moral reform so loudly recommended by the declaimers against cor- 
poral punishment in the Army. ■“ lilevate the soldier in self-r^pOt:, 
and individual condition,” cry the latter in a fervour of philanthropy, 
which, however, congeals before the ‘ slightest excess committed by 
their military prottfgck, who are thdn harshly reviled and vindictively 
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consigned to tha worst penalties of a discipline, hitherto effective, but 
Sdreadjr undermined by cant and clamour. In these cases the measure 
w justife is singularly unequal. A Liverpool or Wolverhampton mob 
may brandish bricftbats#and bludgeons, and still more deadly weap ons, 
with murderous effect, till quelled by the patient soldiery — ik.if%ut a 
civil broil and is speedily forgotten ; but a bayonet, seldonf drawn by 
hiifisclf, in the hands of a drunken and probably insultqd eftjldier, who 
is forthwith knocked do’Jttt anti- Secured, and eventually punished as 
he deserves, presents a peril* to the community and the State too 
mighty. for public and patriotic^ endurance. In tampejing with the bent 
bow of discipline, philosophers must be prepared for some necoUt 

• . 1 1 1 1 - *. i 

Some of the parties recruited in tbi^CQjjitry for the Christino-Brilish 
levies have, it appears, been transported to St. Sebastian. We have 
nothing to add to our former observations on tltese u Auxiliaries” the 
proceedings of whom we shall watch and record, in common with 
tlTose of the Power they serve, should they be eventually organized and 
employed in the field. 

Zumalacarrcgui, the hero of the Second Succession War, died of the 
wound received before Bilboa. The rajjing of the siege of that place, 
and the general withdrawal of the f! arli&t forces into a less-exposed 
position, have been the immediate consequences of a loss almost irre- 
trievable to the cause which the fallen Chief was so skilfully and intre- 
pidly conducting to ultimate success. The moral effect of Ins premature 
fate has been attested by the cautious re- ad vance of the intimidated 
Christinos from their lurking-places towards the fastnesses of the Carl- 
ists. The latter are now commanded by Don Car Jos in person, having 
* Moreno for his Lieutenant : the Christinos arc led by Cordon till some? 

’ fresh result of incapacity or intrigue # drives him from this fluctuating^ 
cofcmiand., ^ • * 


* The French hav? been signally defeated by the Arabs in their Algerine 
-Colony. A body of between two and three thousand men under Gene- 
ral Trezcl having moved from Oran to occupy a point calculated to 
cover their operations in that quarter, were attacked in a defile by the 
Arab Chief Abdel Kader, and, after a disorderly resistance, completely 
routed, witli a loss, bn the 26tJi and 28th June, of 300 killed and 500 
wounded. This blow, which retails the affair of the Brenner, and other 
misadventures of their late aggr^fesive? wars, cannot fail to have a pre- 
judicial influence on the views spid dominion of the French in Africa? 

- - - ■ 

Ilis M^j£|ky Jias directed the restoration of Lieutenant M'CIevcrty, 
latepf the Castor, Jo his rank, ahd announced jhc gratifying fact, in # 
the most gftacious manner, after the Review at Wootoich, to Colonel 
of the Lieutenant and Commandant of the Division 
ofl^ryal Marines alr-Woolwich. This we*hadL anticipated, as well as 
tfle restoration of Lieutenant^ Maw, late of the President, which we 

mXu may not be far distant. , 

• • — — . .. — . — • • 

• The Seamen’s Voluntary Enlistment Bill will have passed ere this 

Number appears* We shall* take an early opportunity of offering 
some comments on its provisions. • • • 
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An expression recently useJ id a distinguished periodical, under a 
misconception which has since beln mutually explained and handsomely,* 
repaired bj the writer of the article, respecting the conduct of Captain^/ 
Glascock as senior officer in the Douro,* lias suggested to us JJhe pro-* 
priety.>»f recording, for the complete satisfaction of the Service, the 
following'axtracts from documents connected with the reports in ques- 
tion, as wety as bearing evidence to the ' general success which attended 
that officer’s efforts to steer a clear course between the belligerent parties. 

Extract of an official letter froiK CSaptaftT Glascock to the British 
Consul at Oporto, relative to calumnies propagated in the town to ttye 
prejudge of the 'officers and Beamon df the British squadron*. The 
letter addressed to the Consul (Colonel Sovell) bears date II. M. ship 
Orestes, in the Douro, December ,17th, 1832, the evening of tlie day 
the Constitutional troops werertJ»k;eft into the water by their opponents. 

After expressing the general surprise and indignation manifested 
throughout the British squadron at the vile slanders purposely propa- 
gated to prejudice the people of Oporto against its officers and seamen, 
Captain Glascock thus concludes his official letter addressed to the 
British Consul : — 

44 I demand from the Governfnent Authorities a public* denial of these 
vile fabrications; and 1 call upon jou, as his Britannic Majesty’s Consul, to 
assist me in obtaining a distinct denial. 

44 Humanity led me to risk the lives of my own men by sending medical 
aid on board the Red-Port and Lusitania, British brigs, which vessels had 
received some of the wounded of Don Pedro’s troops. I visited the wounded 
myself, and was personally fired at in going on board of those vessels to see 
how far I could ailbrd succour to the suffering party. Time pretenth me 
saying more upon this subject. I hope, howeter, you will see the propriety 
of immediately complying with my request. 

41 1 have the liUnour to he, Sir, 

, 44 Your most obedient bumble sonant, 

•- “ W. N. Gl \s( oc k, 

44 Commander and Senior Officer of II. B.M. squu/Jron in the Douro." 

44 P.S. — Through the medium of my communication to Captain George^ 
of Don Pedro’s naval sen ice, the wounded alluded to were landed this 
eveniiig after dark. 0 (Signed) 44 W. N. Glascock. 

41 To Colonel T. Sorell, his B. M. Consul, Oporto.*’ , 

Extract of a letter from Captain Glascock to Rear-Admiral Parker, 
dated II.M.S. Orestes, Douro, 21st of ty&cember, 1832: — 

44 Notwithstanding assurance had betfii given to the British Consul, by 
Don Pedro’s Government, that the earliest opportunity should be taken to 
deny in the official Gazette the malicious fabrications which had been cir- 
culated, and which are still increasing iti mischievous tendency, to the pre- 
judice of the British squadron m the Douro, not a single* &yt9Bb\c has jet 
•appeared; and it is my* own unbiassed opinion that uAuy of the partisans 
of Don Pedro us^every endeavour to create an Anti-British fec^in y in the 
tdwn of Oporto. • 

«t * * * # 4 * * * ■ . a * • • 

44 The base fabrications in question, not having been officially reported, it 
becomes, Sir, necessary to apprise you of the extent of their malignity.;, , t , . 

44 It j&s jiccn industriously and insidiously circulated throughout the 4 
town of Oporto, that the British squadron not only fired upon Don Pedros 
troops when retreating , and crossing the Tyner in their boats , but that its 
seamen had been seen— hatyhet-in-hand— hewing down the helpless , wnfor- 
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\tunate creatures, 'which had been clinging to the cables of one or two of 
^ his Majesty's ships. | • 

\ “Newer, Sir, has the sanctity of truth been more grossly and basely 
violated : nor should suc^ falsehoods, purporting to calumniate the^haracter 
of the British naval service, he treated otherwise than with indignant con- 
tempt, were it not that the silence observed by official authorities seemed, 
as it were, to lend something more than a semblance of sanction to the pro- 
pagation of slanders unparalleled in atrocity.” 

From Count Palmella: — 

“ Lisbon, 28th §f August, 1833. 

“ My dear Captain Glascock, — Your very hind and frienSly letter of 
the 28tTi ult. reached soon after my arrival -at Lisbon, and since that I have 
_hecn so much employed, not, indeed*, qj^ public business, but on my own 
private affairs, which I found, as you may suppose^ in a dreadful state of 
disorder, and in seeing an immense number of friends and relations, which 
I. had not met for nearly six years, — that I have scarcely found time to 
bfeathc: and so I reckon upon your indulgence for not having sooner ac- 
knowledged the receipt of your letter. Assuring you, at the same time, 
that the blattering sentiments you are pleased to express in my favour 
deserve my sincerest gratitude. . * 

“ We have been favoured (almost miraculously) by Providence in our 
campaign of the month of July ; and 1 wish and hope that we shall continue 
to have the same fortune ; and wliat is more difficult, that we shall deserve it. 

“ I wish >ou joy of having seen a happy end to the very important and 
difficult service in which you had so long been employed, and in which, 
I am sure you had, notwithstanding all the foolish calumnies circulated by 
ignorant people, always acted honourably according to your instructions, and, 
as far as possible, according to tlie sympathy which you have felt for our 
cause, in common with the great majority ot your countrymen. 

1 have liad the pleasure of showing ^our letter to the Dukctif Terceira* 
*and. Viscount St. Vincent. 

“ Pray believe me, my dear Captain Glascock, 

With the greatest regard, 

“ Your most obedient servant. 


“ Palmklla." 


From General Saldanha:- 


“ $fy dear Glascock,— Certainly you have done everything in your 
power to he agreeable and of use to both parties, and l thank you for what 
regards us. General Lemos has f writteu to Colonel Sorcll, and if I under- 
stand his letter properly, I thinlf his proposal a fair one. To morrow at 
eight o'clock we will meet at the CbnsuHs, and the business will be entirely 
left to the Members of the J untu. I hope, with all my heart, the wines will 
not be let go. * • 

41 Believe me, my dear Captain, sincerely yours, 

• “ Saldanha." 

• • , 

Front Cajdain George, in answer to the communication of Captain 

■Glascock, recoittlfiending .assistance to the wpunded ? — 


^ / • « Alegria, Monday, 7th of January. 

“ SiR, — It is evident that our beggarly Government would have been glad 
-Vb'TnKe made you a. cat's-paw to g#t their chestnut out of the fire? m They 
have not understood your motive m sending medical assistance ; for to act 
in •a. single-hearted* manner, is Xjf pprfonn a feat above their crooked com- 
prehensions. , * * # 

“ Every day that passes makes me more and more*ushamod ot my situa- 
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tion. I would rather be Lieutenat^Tdf the British Navy }han command a 
squadron of Portuguese ships. 

“ I am, Sir, vour most obliged and obedient servant, 

14 Feed. Gk*&ge.° 

- e r ■ — - 

The following letter, with a copy of whiph we have been favoured, 
contains so r striking an account of the fate of the late Captain Bingham, 
and offers so handsome and creditable a tribute from an American* to 
the qualities of that lamented officer, that we-are induced to record it : — 

Mr. Hogan, Consul of the United States at Valparaiso, to Colonel Forbes, 
Chorg6 Ct' Affaires of the United States at Buenos A} res. • 

“ Valparaiso, 30th of Septembor, 1830. 

4 *My dear Sir, — O n a former occasion I mentioned to you my sense of 
the numerous services rendered tputho interests of all nations during thu 
times of trouble here, bv Captain Bingham, of his Britannic Mqfcsty’s ship 
Thetis, and particularly to ourselves and the interest of the liag of the 
United States in general. It is now with feelings of deep sorrow that I 
communicate the melancholy end of that excellent and valuable ufiictr. 
His ship, with the Guerricre, Commodore Thompson, and the Colombian, 
frigate, Commodore Wriglit, were at anchor near Puna, at the mouth of 
the Guayaquil ri\ er. On the 19th of August, the three Commandeis went 
up to town: the first m his ovn barge; Commodore Thompson, in the 
Dolphin ; and Wright, in his tender: a high spring flood- tide running, car- 
ried them along with great rapidity, till between seven and eight m the 
evening, very dark, and steering in for the landing-place, the boat, m 
hauling across the tide, struck in midships upon the chain-cable of a French 
brig lying in the fair way unseen. She broke in two, or in a thousand 
pieces in a second, when all on board were in the water, and all saved bu-t 
Captain Bingham and his excellent friend and companion the most worthy 
Mr. Hall, the clergy man of the Thetis. The) sunk at once,— wen* not seen 
after the trash, — which was so lqnd as to bo beard m the town. The 
Captain’s eldest son was saved just as he was sinking. Mr. Mends, another 
iln^yn'-ng officer, was also saved. The people of the brig did all thal was 
practicable to save all; but, unfortunately, her boat was on shore. Man} of 
the men clung to the cable, — some got hold of ropes ; the confusion was so 
great that it was twenty minutes before the reality was know/i on shore, or 
to the 3hips. 

- “ The Dolphin's boats, and all belonging to the port and shipping, were 
in activity all night, with lanterns, but of no a\ail. The bodies were not 
found by ten tlie next day. when the brig Lafayette (armed ycftdday) 
sailed. It was against her cable the boat struck. She has brought the me- 
lancholy and distracting news of an affaisthat fills the heart ot e\ery good 
man with grief ; his loss to his ov r n fa- lily is irreparable, — Ins loss to the 
profession, to which he was an honour and an ornament, is a great one, — 
his loss to the >oung officers rising wilhi him and emulating lus example, 
because ho was active, generous, liberal, brave, and good, will be expe- 
rienced and felt b> those who knew him well in his own s My grati- 
, tude to him, though of another service", brings forth aj) the feelings that his 
generous soul merited, for his protection and undoviaiing friendship. 

•• " May God rest hjs soul, and place it with the most fa *£pred. — Amen. 

41 Tranquillity preiails in Chili: all is well in Gayommcnt affairs. 

“ Most sincerely yours, 

(Signed) “ Miciiakl Hogan.” - 

*. k ■ i V "** . 

We are happy to .record the following tribute to a zealous Officer — 

‘‘.Chatham, 2ftih of June, 1(?35. 

Mr. Editor,— When Lieut.-Colonef Hailes retired from the command 
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v of the 28th Regiment, he was presented ftp ^Ke Officers of the corps, with a 
Vjjiece of plate ; and, as I observe, however, fio notice has been taken of it in any 
tyf the public prints, I enclose you the clrrcspondence, which, if Jou thins 
•deserving a place in your valuable columns, pray insert it ; and by so doing 
yen will oblige, not only*the writer of this, but every Officer old 

Regiment. , 

. 1 am, Mr. Editor, your #bcdient servant, 

* k n And One of those who have a deep regard forfhdColoneL 


— * “ Chatham, 28th of April, 1835. 

u My ]>e aii Colonel, — I am glad that itdias fallen to my lot to present 
to you, in the name of the OHicer^of the 28th Regiment, Ijie accompanying 
baher, &» a token expressive of their esteem; and, although trifle, we 
trust it ^ ill not be llie less valued : at any rate, v? could not allow you to 
depart without evincing, in some slight yaarihfir, the very strong feelings of 
uaegard which every member of the corps •entertains towards you, with every 
kind wish to jou and yours. m 

“ I remain, truly yours, 

“ Cuthhekt French, Lt -Colonel 28th Regt. 

Colonel Ilailcs, 21, Chapel-street, Grosvenor-placc, London.” 

London, 2nd of May, 1 835. 

“ Mv dear French, — I am quite convinced that my old brother Officers 
will do ine the justice to Lelie\e, that I KjjJe received their kind tokfcn of 
e»teem with the same feeling that the\ have evinced towards me in pre- 
senting si handsome a testimonial of tlfeir regard ; and in acknowledging 
the receipt ot your letter, and the piece of plate accompanying it, 1 feel 
somewhat embarrassed liow T am to express my thanks. I, however, do 
not think I can do so to the Officers of such a Regiment as the Twenty- 
Eighth, b\ saying more than that, during the period of upwards of seven 
\oais that I commanded them, the support and cordial co-opcration of every 
O Ilicer in the corps enabled me to keep it 4u that state of discipline (dis- 
tinguished as it ever lias been, and as I am convinced ever will bu} its high 1 
imputation had a riuht to command of in<f ; and this was accomplished with • 
the fiind feeling and good wishes of those 1 had the fortune and hoqour to 9 
command. • 

“1 will only add.-Riat I feel this kindness most deeply, and request j r ou 
will yourself a c cep PA y acknowledgments, and convey them for me to my 
friends: and With the sincerest wishes for yours and their future welfare 
and happiness, pray believe me to be, • 

“ Sincerely and fait b fully yours, 

(Signed) “ H. V. Hailes.” 


The following communicatiofL enables us to continue our original 
^notices of the Expedition to the Euphrates: — 

I am at last able to date a letter to you from the shore, although we 
are not so far advanced in our Journey u» I expected we should have 
been by this time. I saw T nearly all my old^hipraates at Malta, and it was 
fortunate foi^&rth&t we waited for the arrival of the fleet from Vourla, as 
• the Admiral gave us •the Columbine to assist,u* ; sbb towed us most part 
of the way, n5fd has since boon of the greatest service to us, as without her 
we should still hartfbeon on hoard the George fanning* 

Wc*#niu\P here on thJ’tfrd of April, after a passage of thirteen days from 
M*n?, fth^l))* the 21st everything was landed. We are now encamped 
s close li rthe mouth oft lie river, with all our stores, boats, engines, &c., about 
w -us. The landing was one of the most extraordinary things 1 dve&sa\wdonc. 
Thfe 4ver comes through the mountains about four miles oft', and winds 
through u flat, low plain till it empties itself into the sea, at which place 
there is a bar of sand, with from thr<5e # to four foot yater generally on it, but 
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sometimes not more than two feet; and whenever the w!nd sets in from the* 
west the^e is a most tremendous surf, not only on the bar but along tlf? 
whole coast. 9 

.We -af bored somewhat less than a mile from 4 he mouth of the river, and 
commenced landing the provisions and light stores through a very heavy 
surf, and \h\s we did without accident; Captain Henderson of the Colum- 
bine sending a lieutenant, two midshipAien, and twenty men, wi*h a 'guard 
of marines, to keejj our encampment. As soon as the wind came dff shore, 
the bar became smooth, and we then landed everything. A line being 
stretched from the ship to the Shore, each boat-load was hauled over, which 
you may imagine was hard work, as tli* current always runs out of the 
river abotit three or four knots. We worked usually from half-past four in 
the morning till sunset, but, some few days we could not do a in thing on 
account of the surf. We did not uetj one native boat, except on the Inst day 
to discharge the coals, and did everything with the Columbine's rad our o\\ .. 
launches, and two flat bottomed boats we had built at Malta^ wiides the 
small cutters of both vessels. Some of the boilers weigh three tons each : a 
great number of the parts of the engines arc a ton and a hull* to two tniis, 
and although the boats got swamped now and then on the bar, not a tiling 
was lost, nor did any serious accident happen ; we rigged n line pair ol 
shears, and everything was landed safe!}. Captain Ilendcison was \ery 
nearly drowned one day— it wa$ blowing fresh with a great sui t running on 
the bar. I was just hauling over in one of the flat boats, when on look- 
ing astern I saw’ Captain H. pulling up in his gig. Three seas came one 
after the other, and tilling his boat, rolled her over and urn* ; of course the 
current prevented them reaching the shore inside therncr. I hauled a it cm 
again, and saw two of the men w T adc along the bar through the surf, who 
were thrown ashore. Two others clung to the boat, who were washed out 
to sea, while Captain II. remained hampered in his cloak, m the surf close' to 
where I was. I threw him aiK oar, which lie fortunate!} laid hold of; but 
as to attempting anything else, it w r as impossible, so I had to wait at Jea«*t 
» ten minutes, till boats came from the ships, expecting to see him sink c\cr\ 
ipinute. He was picked up just as he got senseless, and the othoi .men 
WtAfe also picked up. 

Captain II. is really one of the finest fellows I e^e^saw. E\orj thing 
that could possibly be done for us he has done ; and m. <iie officers of* the 
Columbine appear to take as much interest in the expediliai as we can do. 
The lieutenant who is on shore with us w T as a youngster with me ail the 
time 1 was in the Pyratnus. 

The other day the Columbine's launch grounded on the bar m tU* surf, 
and w'as immediately filled, and loy on her beam-ends, with all her crew, 
fourteen in number, and a midshipman, folding on. She was full of casks 
of water for the ship, which of course ap floated out to sea. On her situa- 
tion being seen from the shore, Charlewood, Cockburn, Stanhorse (one ol 
tile Columbine’s midshipmen ), and myself got into one of our little flat- 
bottomed punts, and pulled oirto her. We rode over the surf capitally for 
half an hour, and were just going to take a line from her to another boat, 
when a great sea came right over our heads, and left us saleiy landed at the 
bottom, on the bar: “we all* rose like corks, boat and all, and got - to the 
^launch, saving our boat, and all her spars also, and we jjh nm.iage^ 1 to reach 
the shore in safety. This, T think, ends our cl^pter of accidents. Now for 
the expedition. “ ~ * 

When first we arrived the Colonel intended to send one of the limits 
directly to Bir, and land the rest of the things at our leisure, buiyp, fcjy * 
surprise Vre could get no camels, and the Governor of Antioch wanted t<?^ 
prevent our landing at all. Colonel C, thought it therefore best U> land 
everything immediately, and th?n they would be obliged to let us have 
camels, He then wen 4 tp Tripoli in the Columbine, and saw Ibrahim 
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"Pasha, who snid he had never heard of expedition, and should certainly 

• not let it go on till he had heard frouf his father. So here we are without 
* a chance of getting away for at least a month to come, as nobody will send 
, their qarncls fo* fear of having their heads cut off by Ibrahim. He will bo 

# here liimsolf in two dajjp, so we shall see what is to be done^ ^e a rc en- 

* camped on the edge of the river about a quarter of a mile from\hefl5ar, and 
having fourteen tents up, besides two large sail tents, and'hur guns all 
round us, wo really look like 4 small towns The Orontes i% found not to 
be navigable, as the rapids, bends, islands, shoals, &c., fro so numerous 
and great, that noteven a* raft, which we tried, can be tracked up. 1 was 
sent the other day to Antioch, following the river; by myself, to chalk dowii 
its beds, falls, &c., which I di^ by means of the compass I took out with 
me, walking along the banks the whole way. It took me a day and a half, 
and wj^en I got to Antioch I could hardly move. *The distance in a straight 
line is about twenty miles, but by the" rfv?r I think it must be more than 

k double that, as it winds in a most extraordinary manner. Besides having 
4 to clamber over hills and wade through swamps, and the boro of heaving 
to at every turn to take bearings, I hud to carry my gun, cloak, and some 
bread and cheese. Every body was as civil as possible : they havo all taken 
“ft into their heads that we are come to take possession of the countiy, and 
are wishing us success. This is certainly the mo.->t lovely land I ever saw. 
In every ‘part along the banks of the river, where it was possible, there are 
mulberry groves. The mountains are *wry stupendous and picturesque, 
but the luxuriance of the vegetation is wonderfully beautiful, the paths and 
roads are shaded with myrtle, and with the syringa in lull blossom, while 
the mulberry orchards are thick and almost impassable with vines. The 
mulberries are cultivated for breeding silk -worms, and most magnificent 
crops of corn are to be seen everywhere. The climate is delightful, although 
we have had some tremendous rains, but in the summer the heat must be 


intense. Our plain is about eight miles long by five broad ; bounded on 
the north by part of the Beilan Chain, gnd on the south by a beautiful 
range of hills and red sandstone rocks, terminating at the sea bj a splendid 
mountain rising to a peak, called here tt find Acra, but by our “ cute chap.\$ 

* Mount Cassius ; it is really a noble follow, although only six thousand feet 
high. . **** * 

Antioch is situated in a plain, formed by a continuance of the above* 
chains of mountains, and at the foot of the southern range, on tho left 


bank of the <$ivcr, over which is an old stone bridge. The town, like most 
Turkish towns, is dirty, and the streets narrow ; but the appearance j>f the 
country and scenery around is picturesque, verdant, and delightful. Tho 
ancient walls are the finest construction of the kind I have seen ; they ex- 
temf for twelve miles round, forming a square, the sides of which are along 
the bank of the river, and up thp face and along the top of a rocky ridge, 
about two thousand feet high. The part down the western side is most 
perfect, being a series of massy square towers and thick walls from top to 
bottom of the lull without interruption. The rest is more broken and de- 
cayed ; hut almost every portion of it forms % striking and highly interesting 
ruin. Where old Sclcucus could lnfve found men to build such immense 


walls is to ix\.uF\f under. The ruins.of Selo"ucia, on tho northern end of our 


plain»are also most extraordinary, although J do ntft recollect ever to have* 
seen a description of them. One of the most wonderful things is a hollow 
passagc # or cut in the rock *. ).* r ards the sea, more than half a mife 

iong.^yne liwndrcd and twenty feet deep, and for some hundred yards cut 
tl^^aglVjd *n (fun tain, the passage being about twenty-two feet wide. The 
remaufS of the port, now a maf*h of about five acres, with a massy wall 
rdtftia it, are at {lie upper extremity of this cutting. All the j;oclU about 
are full of square chambers, with several places in each supposed to have 
coil tallied bodies. • The appearqjfce. of these rocks, with the square doors 
from top to bottom, reminded mq *oT the* drawitpjs of the ruins of Petra. 
There is also a hill covered with large stone sftrcopha*gi not yet opened. 

U. S. Jouiw. No. 81, Avd. 1835. # . • 2 0 
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The Columbine is to sail to-oo6rrow morning, and I sat down to write to 
you to-night, and I have Written this yarn off the reel without stopping, ' 
and it is now four o'clock in the morning. In the day-time I never nave a 
moment to myself, as you may well imagine ; tout we are all very wdil, and 
I hopp letter will be from Birjich. We expect to have a frigate - 

sent to us as soon as the Columbine gets to Malta. 

Mouth of the Orontes, 1st May, 183d. 4 


ABSTRACT OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS CONNECTED 
* f WITH THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

a 

[Continued from page 134.] 

Wednesday, 27th May. 

Merchant Seamen's Bill.— nOn the motion of Sir J. Graham, the House went into 
Committee on this Bill. Clauses l to 12, 14 to 28, 31 to 38, and 40 to 43 were 
agreed to, after some discussion. The 13th was postponed; the 29th and 3 0th- 
negitived; the 39tli withdrawn. Upon clause 44, which provides that merchuin 
seamen should be allowed to volunteer, whilst on the voyage, into his Majesty's 
Navy, without detriment to their interests or engagement with the merchant ship- 
owner, Mr. G. F, Young divided the Committee ; ayes 47, nois 15. The temaming 
clauses were agreed to, and the housertiaving resumed, the report was ordered to be 
received on Monday next. # 

Monday, 1st June. 

Wolverhampton Affray. — Mr. Thornley made inquiry as to the introduction of the 
military at Wolverhampton. He said there was no disturbance to warrant the intro- 
duction of the military. — Lord J. Russell replied that he had sent to the Magistrates 
tor their evidence, and that it should be laid before the jllouse. — An Honourable * 
Member 6aid, that if there was any necessity for calling m the mihtaiy, he had 
yet to learn that the military ought fo act as they had done— separate into ones and 
tWos, and pursue and fire upon the people at their discretion — Mr. Foster lead 
statements to show that the conduct of the people had been very violent — that ttnty 
pelted the soldiers, and stabbed a hoi so, and that the soldiers did not till *hau 
.lire iWtf act in a decided manner. He said it could he proved that the Soldiers had 
acted with the greatest forbearance, but that the population was of such a cha- 
racter, that without the most decided proceedings, in the Pvent of disturbances 
being apprehended, the results might be very undesirable.— Sir J^Wrottesley’ re- 
gretted that Government had not resolved at ouen to send down their own agents 
or confaussioneis to make inquiry. Lord J. Russell remarked on the difficulty in 
promoting investigation by persona not armed with judicial powers. Mr. 0'Conn>'l 
B&id that they might be armed with the Commission of the Peace. Several otner 
Members took part in the conversation, but nothing further transpired from the 
Government. 

Wednesday, lOjJi June. 

Seamen 9 * Enlistment Bill . — Sir J. Graham said, that when in office lie had in Par- 
liament opposed a motion of the Hon. Member for Sheffield for doing away with im- 
pressment, ou the ground that it wits the intention of Government to biing forward a 
measure which would, in a great degree, supersede the neccssity»o^ a <mch a mo+ion. 
In pursuance of that intention, he had brought forward a measure whicii would all but 
4 put an end to compulsory impressment, by the inducements it held out to voldntury 
enlistment. He understood, however, that the Hon. Member still intended, on going 
into Committee, to move that it was inexpedient to sanction by slatute the powet of 
the executive to impress man into the Naval service of the country. He ’shed, 
therefore, to ask whether it was the intention of Government to concur ih ihp c da 
proposed to be adopted by the Hon. Member P 'If so, he should then feel *t hi^duty 
to consign the management of the Bill to Ministers. — Loid John Russell said uwas 
not the intention of Ministers to adopt the view of the lion. Member for Sheffiel i ; 
but as it would be necessary to make various alterations in the Bill, perhaps thcTIL n. 
Baronet would postpone the re-committal till sdme other day. — Sir J. Graham then 
postpone^ it till that day re'nj.igb*.— Mr. Buckingham observed, that he still trusted 
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the clauses recognizing the right of impressmentSrould be omitted on a refraining of 
’ the Bill ; if they* were persevered in, he ^hohld consider it his duty to divide the 
Hou& on the occasion.— Mr. F. G. Young thought the other Bill of the Right Hon. 
Baroneb ought not to be proceeded with tilrthis one was disposed of.— Sir J. Graham 
said he would fltao postpone it till this day se’nnight. 


generajI orders, circulars, &c. 

Warrant increasing the Pay of certain General Officers who are not Colonels of 

Regiments. 

WILLIAM it. .... . 

• WupRKAs it has l>een represented to us that the General OQicers in our Army who 
are not Colonels of Regiments, have not been sufficiently provided foo by our War* 
rant o£22nd July, 1830 ; our will and pleasure is, tK&t the pay of all General Offi- 
cers in our Army, who, under the Fourth JlegMStion of the Warrant before referred 
to, are entitled to receive the full pay of their last Regimental Commission, shall 
from the 1st of April last inclusive, he made up to the r«^e of Four Hundred Pounds 
per annum. 

Given at our Court at St. James’s, this 28th day of May, 1835, in the Fifth Year 
ilf our Reign. By His Majesty’s Command, Howies. 


Horse Guards, June 18, 1835. 

Some Ases having lately occurred, m which soldiers have drawn their bayonets 
upon each other, and also upon other persontT^Irho happened to come in contact with 
them whilst quarrelling in the streets and in public houses. The General Com mand- 
ing-in-Chief desires, that the soldiers of tlte Army may be reminded, that they are 
ai mod for the protection of their King and Country, and for the support and execution 
of tV lawn, when hnrfulhj called out for these purposes; that they wtar their side- 
arms us uu honourable distinction of the pioiession to which they belong ; tiiat they 
•are not to use them in private broils, or even for their own personal defence upon 
such occasions ; and that it is the duty of the soldiers to avoid resorting to places in 
which such broils are likely to tuke place, -more particularly when dressed as soldiers 
with their side-arms. • 

. The General Commanding-in-Chief is determined to put an effectual stop to st> 
AtftgPfous and disgraceful un offence, by tfle punishment and degradation of eve^y 
.Mother who shall heieafjer be convicted of it. # • 

To this end Lord Ilill desires, that Commanding Officers of regiments aiftl dfpdtf 
will bring to summary tiial, for unsoldier-Hke und disgraceful conduct, every man 
who shall be reported to have drawn, or attempted to draw his bayonet, for the pur- 
pose of using ^t against another person in any case of dispute, affray, or inteiiVrence. 
/ His Lordship further desires, that every soldier convicted before a Court-Martial 
lof having used, ’or attempted to use, his side-ari^s, in any of the cases heitAu con- 
\einpluted, may, in addition to tlie punishment awaided by the Court, be degraded 
off nie public parade, in front of the regiment or depot to which he belongs, by being 
there stripped of his bayonet und bayonet-belt, and proclaimed by the Commanding 
Officer as a man unworthy to he intrusted with the care of his bayonet except in 
the ranks, under the view and comnqjnd of his Officer. 

In nil Riicli cases the offender shall bo st Tipped of his side-arms b> the Pioneers, 
in order to enhance his degradation. lie who is thus degraded shall not be suffered 
to wear his bayonet or bayonet-belt Except upon duty, for one year from the date of 
his degradation ; during which tune hfc shall be denied every indulgence to which 
tluPgood boLL*Pi& entitled, and shall .march to church in the ranks, without side- 
arms# Ilis name sliofl, moreover, be posted up, in some conspicuous place m the» 
barrack- roonuof the company to which he belongs, on the barrack gate, and on the 
doqrs of*k he /iiard-house and canteen. , • 

The Genial Commandiug-in-Chief feels confident that these measures will, with 
th^^iloji^o-TTfieration of all classes of Officers, and ftie vigilance of the non-com- 
ffiissimc^wOfficers, soon rescue thtf Army from the stigma which a few un worthy 
'Viiitduims would attach to it by resorting to a base and unmanly^ expedient hereto- 
fore unknown amongst British soldiers? • • 

! JJy Command of the Right Honourable the General Cemmanding-in-Chief, 

* John Macdonald, Adjutant-Gen, 
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The combijj djyuny arcoidingly advanced in this ordei, and immediately drove in the outnosts 
of the erfem^lis well as a line formed on the plain at the foot of the heights ; this line reined with 
gieat regularity by the passes in the mountains, and from opr want of a sufficient strength in 
cavalry their loss was inconsiderable. The riffexnen were steady on the mountains on his right, and 
no time was lost inOmpporting them by moving up the culumns. There were chiefly four passes 
to the enemy’s position ; all of them rough and difficult, being more ravines made by the r.uus, in 
some places overgrowu with shrubs, and in others impeded with frogs and runuiug gullies. The 
Portuguese^ Infantry were ordered to move up a pass on thcright of the whole ; the light c ompanics 
of Major-Gtaeral Hill's brigade and the 5th regiment inured up the pass next on thought; the 
39th regiment, supported by the 9th, under l)ugadier-GenC*ial Nightingall, marched up the third 
pass, and the 45th ( and 82nd regiment the fourth pass on the left. These passes were all difficult 
alike of access, and some of them were ue\jl defended by the enemy, aud pnrticulnily thufr which 
was attai ked by the 29th and 9th regiments : it u?s principally in this attack that the British suf 
fered their loss. On the top of the pass w ns a smairupeuing or channel in the shape of a narrow 
tube, which, at the entrance nearest to the English, as they advanced, was overgrow n with inyitle, 
arbutus, and other flowery slmAi*, and aromatic liciths; and upon the sides upwind* was 
equally thickly covered with bushes and brushwood. The French had here posted an amhn«li of 
riflemen, and there aw ailed the appioach of the 9tli and 29th British regiments which they saw 
marching towards it. These regiments, impetuous by their gallantry , and hurried onwaids by their*'* 
success, unhappily fell into the snare ; the enemy ullowed Lieutenant-Colonel Lake and half the 
regiments to enter, and then fired upon them w hilst in close columns, from both flanks.. The lic-s 
was necessarily seven*, and the Lieutenant Colonel fell. The men, however, lieritutecymlv u mo- 
ment; wlieh they rushed forward aud began tq^ombnt with the enemy. Tilt* French now poured 
down to the relief of their companions, and a most gallant conflict ensued upon tins point. The 
9th and 29th regiments were for some time unsupported, but other companies and regiments coming 
up they at length foiced the pays, and continued their advance. The enemy was thus driven to 
the summit of the mouutams, where was an extensive plain or platlortn. The udvuui ed regiments 
soon obtained this plain, w hilst the routed columns of the enemy were letinng on both flanks into 
other passes of the mountains. To cover this retreat the enemy, rallying in front .i huge body of 
his best Infantry and 1'avaliy, made three most gallant attacks upon tne allied in my m advance. \ 
He was repulsed in all ; but having the ground so much iu his favour, lie succeeded ill his object * 
of checking a pursuit of his defeated columns, and was enabled to diavvofl in good ordei .1 Our 
loss} was 4 officers and (56 men killed ; 20 offices and 315 men wounded , 4 officers and ,'0 men miss- 
iriff. — " It is impossible sufficiently to applaud the conduct of the tioops tluouglumt this action. 1 ho 
emfeiy’s positions were formidable, aud he took Vic m up with hi* usual ability aud ccleiify? au^ 
defended them r.ost, gallantly. Although we had such a superiority of numbers employed in^t lifc. „ 
^jirs of this day , the troops actually engaged in the heal of the action were, from, unavoid a id " 
chcumstunecs, only the 5th, 9tli, 29tli, the riflemen of the 9olh and 60th, and tlie flank companies of 


• Continued from page 421. * 

+ It is necessary indeed to acknowledge that the retreat was masterly; but though something of / 
tins, aud* perhaps much, might be imputed to the enemy’s skill and coolness, lie doubtless ow ed / 
mine to the peculiar circumstances ot the combined army, — fust, to our want of cuvuliy, aud/ r 
secondly, to the difficultv ol bunging up our cannon tlnoujh the rough and narrow passes of j\ytr 
mouutams. Although the combined army had a numerical superiority with respect to the tioops in 
the field, stilljflfee regimeuts actually engaged in the action were not equal in nutnbeis to those of 
tile enemy. iFlias been justly said 'that this battle, though tint oil a great scale, affected ihe 
renown ol the invading iu my, — 1 14 the Iuviucibles had boA put to shurne ! The spell which printed 
the nations h id lieen broken.” Wien Sir Arthur WeHFsley had received his first instruction*, 
Government, upon un erroneous repoit, had underrated the umount of the French troops in P»>rtu 
gal. aiM Sir Arthur had in consequence been sentwitlwui insufficient force. Having icceived a 
moie coircct statement, the British ministry had employed themselves in assembling aud sending 
off immediate reinforcements, and Sir Aithur, when c4f Mondego Buy, received a com mu meal ion 
from Lord Cast lereauh, that Hiigadicr-Gengral Anstrutlicr was pioeeediug to join him with lye 
thousand men, anil Sir John Moore would follow him with at least ten thousana nretl. 

«4 Names of officers killed, wounded, and missing on the ITtli of Augu{L 1808 . — General Staff— 
Captain K.J. Uradfoid, 3rd Foot Guards* Deputy Assistant Adjutant Genual, killed; Royal Ai- 
tilleiy— Captain 11. Geary, killed; Royal Engineers — Captain Everurd Klplift'stoum badly 
wounded; 5th Foot— Major lEvuns, slightly wounded ; Lieutenant Doyle. woundeV, Din Foot*— 
Lieutenant-Colonel Stuuil, seveicly Woifhded— Major Muller, wounded- Gaptuin Sapjv-y. wounded 
— Eiisigi* Niehoh. wounded ; 29th root— Lieutenant-Colouei R. Burke aim v». 3 y.-%.«*Lu^c, lfcHV*d ; 
Majors G. H. B. Way and Thomas Egertou, wounded; Gaptuins R. Hodge and A. Patesoi\v»mindcti ^ 
Lieu tenants. R Birmingham, St. John W. Lucas, and Robert Siannus, wounded; Gaptilni rWige 
Tod, missinjp; Lieuieyant W. Birmingham, Ambrose Newbold, uud Thofnua Iaxngtonlinivging ; 
6ih Foot— (Miplaih John £ouwy, slightly wounded ; 4^fh Foot — Ensign Dawson* killed. And Lieu- 
tenant Burke slightly wounded; 82nd Foot — Lieutenant R. Reid, dangerously wounded ; 60th FooJ 
— Lieutenant Kietz, slightly wounded— Ensign Duviesj sl-ghtly wounded— Adjutant De (Risen 
slightly wounded; 95lh Foot — Captain Creegb* slightly, wAUudeu— Lieutenants liill and Cortman, 
■Ugluly wounded. 

G. B. Tockxr, Dep.-Adj. Gen. 
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Mbtjor-Genernl 11111% bl^piulo ; being a number bf n l rieans equal to that of the enemy. Their 
conduct, therefore, deserves the highest commendation. The Lieutenant-General expresses his 
acknowledgments for the aid and support he received from till the general another officers of the 
armr;^ie was particularly indebted to Major-General Spencer for the advice and assistance he 
receVed from him ; to Major general J'eigusson, for the manner in which he le(?54he left column i 
and to Mujor-General Hill, and Brigadier-Generals Nigh tin gall and Fane, for tho mfftfter^n which 
they conducted the different attack# which they led. He derived most material assistance from 
Lie Oh* nant- Colonel Tucker and Lieutenant- Colonel Bathurst, in tho offices of Deputy-Adjutant and 
l)eputy Quarter-Master General ; and from the officers of the Staff emptyyeft under them. He 
had also every reason to be satisfied with the Arlillcry under Lieutenant-Colonel Robe.” — bulletin. 

18th.— 1 Th^army marched to Lourinlin, six English miles. Tho Lieutenaut-Uencral issued 
his tliankR to the army in the following geneial orders:—” Head- Quarters, Loiuinha, J^igust 18. — 
■ The Ijieutcnant-Geucral was perfectl^lattsfied with the conduct of the troops in the action of 
yesterday, and particularly with the gallantry displayed by the 5th, 9th, 29th, £6th, and9Mh regi- 
*men1s # to whose lot it principally fell to engage Jhe euemy. fiFrom the specimen afforded yesterday 
of their behuviour in action, the Lieutenant- Gcticruldfrls confident that the troops will distinguish 
themselves whenever the enemy may ghe thefh another occasion. It is only necessary for him to 
recommend to them a steady attention to the presen ation of order and regularity, aud strict obe- 
dienee to thu commands which the officers may give. G. 15. 'Stacker, P.A.G.” — Captain Gordon, 
A.Il.C. to Brigadier- General Am-lruther, now arri\cd at head -quarters, and reported that the 
Brigadier-General and troops were oflf the Berlings nnd awaited orders to Bind. Sir Arthur oidcred 
* the disembarkation to be made in Peniche Buy, and that the troopB should immediately join. 19th. — 
The army marched to Vimiera, six miles, aud still nearer to the sea,* that it might support Brigadier- 
Generals Anstruther and Aeland, who were now about to disembark their troops. 20th, — The 
army rem‘ hied halted at Vimiera, and were joined by Brigadier-General Anstiuther + 

The plan of Sir Arthur Wellesley was to advance to MafrH, by which he would accomplish two 
important points ; first, that of turning the enemv^s position at Torres Vedras, and, second, that of 
tanking u further ad\ anec towards Lisbon, by * road comparatively good, aud would thus compel 
the enemy to fight nearer to tlmt city. Sir Arthur accordingly issued the necessary orders for con- 
tinuing the march to Mafia ou tho following day*. Sir Arthur now received a report, that Sir 
Harry Burrard §, the second in comma nd under Sir flew Dalrvmple, was arrived in the Brazen, 


• The Commander of the Forces thus strictly adhered to the plan upon which he h;ul resolved on liis 
first disemb.uk.il ion. Two liues of m.iieli had then presented themselves foi liK ^election,— the one 
tiy the banks of the Tagus, and the other by the coast of Lisbon. In adopting the lattei he obtained 
two material advantages; he ciisun d eonsiatit supplies from the fleet, aud by the nature of tlie 

• giouad ho rendered the enemy’s cavalry useless. Had he adopted the line of rise Tagus, he would 
tfr.v/i iiXve been able to keep up his own army eqUected, uud the euemy s Cavalry would liaveshad 

.full opportunity to act against him tint to uui» at the same time the advantages of the two fines, 
*hd had advised, aud indeed almost solicited, ihnt tho troops which were comiff h finder ^iif John 
alooie shofUd be sent to occupy Sant a icm. He had already made this application iu-hPWwi u>« 
Sir Ilairy Burrard and Sir Hew Dalrvmple. He had theie stated that lie deemed himself silffi- 
r ent to defeat the cmyny : that their troops upon such defeat would liu\e only two liues of retteaf, 

• the one along llie banks of the T.igus, in which event uu English army at Santarcm would intercept 
fliem, anil ill, other by pausing the Tagus with tho Aleutejo, in which case also a British force at 
Santiucm might anticipate and greatly annoy them. Whilst such were the movements of the com- 
bined niiny, .In not having now collected his forces, advanced toToires Vedrus; he himtflf with his 
athanccd guaid taking post in frout of the town, whilst his main body, under Lubordc and Loisuu, 

4Ai#*re strongly posted behind it. 

■f " The point at which General Anstrufher's brigade was directed to land, was on a sandy beach 
at the mouth of the Mnrceiiu. 'lheie tlie disembaikulion accordingly took place, but amidst dif- 
ficulties ot no oidiiiary nature, for the |iirfriiu tremendously high, and flying bodies ol the enemy’s 
cavalry hovcied about as if with the degtgu of cutting off each detachment as it stepped on shore. 
The skill and perseverance of the sc ami*#, however, ti tumphed over the former of these dangers, one 
or two boats only being swamped, and about huTfudozcn men losing their lives; and against the 
latter the vigilance and good older of the troops themselves offered defence enough. TV whole 
were got on shore at un early hour on th.‘ ’20th, and noon had barely passed when they took their 
station along with part of General Spencer s bT igade.fi u the advance/’— Marquess of Londonderry’s 
Peninsular War. 

• % It was a *.&1ftdNiig order in the Army under Sir /Arthur, that a day’s provisions should bo cooked 
wlie n the troops were ordered to mnreh. These oi ders wine now gi\ en , and every thing prepared for 
the march on the following d<*y- • 

$ Sir II am; Burrard liud receixed his appointment to this command on the 20th of July. He had 
$aileil*fi on/ Portsmouth ou the 31st, in the Audacious. On the 10th of August, having ariped off 
Cape PinjgjnTie. he had shifted himself and staff to the Bfazcn slooiVof-war. lie reuched Oporto on 
tlufitfollulnr^ i*wns theie informed that Sir Arthur Wellesley hod landed in Momlego Buy. 

lie hjpTtf.iiere likewise received a despatch from Sir Aithur Wellesley, iu which Sir Arthur had 
ailvj&’ddum to land the troops of Sir John Moore with the lenst possible delay, and to send them to 
occii pyfSan turem , aud thus to take tlie enemy iu the rear. He then proceeded on his xoyuge, and 
arrivettyn tlie lQth in a thc Moudego. It had been his intention, as ho aftemt ards asSejtcd. to disem- 

• bark at that place; uud iu compliance with the advice of Sir Arthur to tend Mr John Moore to the 
| Tagus. But every thing had coucurred # to prevent him from excelling that purpose. There were no 

carriages for conveyance.— no provisions qven for daily support ; and the streams themselves were 
totally dry. He had thcrefoie proceed on hit course. But on the 19th, having learned by a 
despatuh-lioat the result of the battle of Koliea, he hud qydeftd Si# John Moore to return to tho Mon- 
dego, and there to disembark On the 20th, as above stated, he arrived in Maceira Roads. 
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upon which Sir Arthur, with his staff, immediately proceeded to the coast{ and upon reaching Alie ( 
Brazen, made hi^ report * of the state of the army, of his previous movements, and of the plan ¥ pun 
winch hen ns now Sir Harry lturrnrd exf resell himylf most fully satisfied wilh c ullfthat 

hud been done, Init he was of opinion that the aimy should not advance,— that more was ulwudy 
done than tljg^oveinment and country at home had any right to explct;— that the rax alrv, ii(nmu- 
uition, Stc. were insufficient that the ground in front was of great strength; and under nil these 
circumstances, it was his opinion, indeed his resolution, tlintathe aVmy should halt. Sir Arthur pressed 
with some urgency ^he manifest advantagi*of this advance,— that the road to Mnfra wus open and 
practicable,'— that Mnfi%. was in advance of, and therefore effectually turned the jtosilion of Torres 
Vedius; that the ground in the neighbourhood of Lisbon was thoroughly known to him by the 
official maps; and that in the event .of a battle near Lisbon, the short distance from the Tagus w ould 
enable hint to follow up the victory, and thus to prevent ttys French from crossing that liter. Sir « 
Ilarry replied, by repeutinguthe statement of the artillery, chvnlry, Sec., and** why leave witflin the 
potter of chance, wCiat the arrival of S^f John Moore would render certain. We slinll then be stiong* 
enough to overwhelm them.” Sir Arthur, objected flint this pioposal wholly departed lifim lus 
viev s. He had already represented u more suitaldc employment for the forces oi that officer. If 
they were marched to Santarem, they would bo in the rear of the retreating enemy Hut perhaps 
Sir Harry Burrnrd had not reached his letters of the date of August 8tli nud Oth, in which lie had 
recommended this march for Sir Jotin. Sir Harry acknowledged that lie li.id received lliote letters, 
but he was still decide dUft»at the army should halt.— Sir Aitliur uigeil, that the French themselves 
would attack unless anticipated by u buttlo, or by this advance ; also the great expenditure of pro- -- 
visions whilst waiting the arrival of Sir John Moore ; and tho increasing difficulties of supplying the 
army w ith provisions, when, w ithout any inciease of means, its numbers should he much increased. 

Sir Ilarry made no reply, and Sir Arthur and staff hud therefore no further duty but t/rrtuin to 
camp, and to countermand (as was immedinleljbjouc) the orders for the advance on the moirow f. 

The tioops of Brigadier Geqrruls Anstrutherund Acland having disembarked, joined on this day'. 
Brigudier-Geneial Anstrutliei had completed his discmbuikatiun by 10 o’clock the preceding night, 
(the 1 9lh) and early in the morning of this day (th^SUth) had matched to Louiinhu, where, being 
received by Major-General Spencer, he had proceeded to Yiimcru. From reniclie to Lourinha is 
about eight English miles, and from Lourinha to Vlaiiera about three. Drigudici-Gencral Acland 
arrived at noon of this day (20th.) 


[To be continued.] 


•.This report shy wed that he had sailed in tho Donegal, from Cork, on the 12tli of July, and bad* 
Arrived at Corunnaon the 20th. He had there lulled, and hnd an immediate conference withTfle** 
Juutfi. They bad informed him of the defeat of wenernU Cucsta and Blake. in the battle of 
Seco a and in rewJt'to his offer of the force under liis effnmand, had advised its immediate etnpu?.*, 

— till* F -^r- 1 • — he had in consequence left Corunna on tlie 22nd, joined his fleet off Tape 
Finisterre on the following day, uud thence proceeded to Oporto. At Opoiio the llishop had 
inlormed him of the state of the province and country. lie hud left Opoafo on the 25th, to join . 
Adminil Sir C. Cotton, and to consult with him on the point of disembarkation. They had detec- 
luined that Mondego Hay eliould l>e the place of landing. He had then written tofMajor-Genernl • 
Spencer to join him. Returning from Sir C. Cotton, he had proceeded to the Mondego,— arrived i 
there on the 30th, and immediately commenced the disembarkation. It had been attended with I 
mauy difficulties, on account of the surf. Mis force bail landed on the 5th and 6th of August, and / 
General Spcueer’s on the 7th and 8tli. On the 9th lie hnd commenced liis mnrch toward*. Li».bqp ( /' 
On the l ith the whole army was united at Leiria, and halted there on the 12th. On the Kith it 
moved in Calvcriu. On the 14th it continued its odvam e to Alcobam, and on the 15th to Cnidus, 
wlieic it remained halted on the lGth. On the l?th he biyi repelled and defeated the enemy at 
Roligo. On the 18th he had mot ed to Lourinha, in order tugipprouch Hrigadier-Gcnerala Austruther 
and Acland, who hnd arrived oil the coast. On the l'.Mhitc hnd advanerd to Vimiera, where the 
tioops weie there stationed. He then proceeded t<S explain the plan upon which he intended to con- 
tinue his operations. Ho had ordered the army to move to Alufra on the following day. The 
object or this movement was, to turn the position of Tonrwtifedras,— to bring the army moTQ in front 
O'f Lisbon, uud to fight the battle upon ground more thoroughly known to him. Such was tiro con- 
cise and characteristic report of the British General. 

t " Sir Harry Burrard’s mind was made up, •lie would sanction no rash movenSeffhvith a force n\ 
yet incomplete in every one of its branches ; and as tlie Senior officer, lus wUl could not be disputed. 
SirdVrthur returned to the ramp th*at night, «and tho very next day gave ample proofs that he had 
not erred iu one, at least, of his anticipations.” Lord Loudondeiry’s Narrative. 
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[Where tvlo places aft; mentioned, thaslast-named^is that at which the I>ep0t8*o? the Regtf. 

are stationed.] 


l*t*LIfe Gunrds — Regent's Park. w 
2d do— Hyde Park. 

Royal Hivse Guards — Windsor. * i 

1st DragoiTh Guards — Birmingham. * 

2d do —Ipswich. 

3d do — Dublin. 

4th do. — Brighton. 

5th do — Edinburgh.* 

6th do — York 
. 7th do — ^ahir. 

1st Dragoons — Newbridge. 

2d do"— Leeds 
3d do — Cor4 
4 tli do —Bombay. 

6 Undo.— Ipswich. 

7th Hussurs — Nottingham 
8th do — Hounslow. 

9th Lanceis — Coventry. 

10th Hussars — Glasgow. 

1 1 th JJght Dragoons — Bengal. 

1 ». Ai Lancers — Dorchester, 
l.ith Light Dragoons — Madras. 

I4th do. — Longford. 

1 Jth Hussars — »uhlm. 

16th Lancers — Bengal 
17th do — Manchester 

Grenadier Guards L 1st bait.] — Knightsbrldge . 
Do | Jd battalion] Windsor 
Do [id batialiotij — Dublin. 

Coldstream Gourds [1st bait ]— St.George's B. 

Do | lid battalion] — Portmnn St 

*sc k nsil (.nurds [1st batt ] — Wellington B. 

Do I 2d battalion] -The Tower. 

4 1 tiFoot [1st batt ]— Barbadoes ; Castlebar. 

Do [Jd bittnlionl — Atl.lonc. 

Jd do. — Bomb ly , Chatham. 

•hi do — Bengal , Chathum 

da — JWw South Wales, Chatham. 

5th & * . ilt a , Cork. 

6 tli do •—Bombay, Chatham. 

?tleuOV»ol ilta, Dubdn 

8th d(£— I iiiiau n Miuttevant 

9th do * — Mauritius , Chatham. 

10th no — C oit u , Brecon. » 

1 1th do — Zante, VVuterford. 

* Jill do* — Manchester. 

1 Jth do — Bengal , Chatham. 

1 Ith do — Dublin 

1 Jth do — \ork V C , Newbridge. 


lith gj r Bengal , Chatham 
J7thdd — Ns Wal 


s Wales, Chatham. 
iMh do.— I lincuck. 

10th do — Trinidad j Newcastle. 

20th do — bomba} , Chatham 
21st do. — \ an Diemen's Land , Chatham. 
. 22 1 do — Jamaica ; Hull. 

2 id do - -W eedon 

24th do — MoHtienl , K Insole. 

Loth do — liemeraia , Armagh. 

2(»th do — Bengal , Chatham. 

27th duA— Cape ot G I7l>iTe, Nenagh. 

2*ith do — Chutham, for N S Wales. 

• l'9th do— ^Mauritius , Tralee. , 

30th do — Bermuda ; Limerick. 

Jlst do* — Bcffgul , /Chatham 
32d do — Quebec afPlymoutta. 


8Jd do — Pkivn/'. 

Bru 


39th Foot — Madras ; Chatham. 

40th do. — Bombay ; Chatham. 

41bt do. — Madras; Chatham. 

4 2d do — Corfu ; Fort George. 

43d do — New Brunsivick , Cprk. 

44th do.— Bengal , Chatham. 

45th do — Madras ; Chatham* 

46th do^-Belfast* 

*47 th do — Gibraltar ; Boyle. 

48th do. — Canterbury. 

49th do. — Bengal; Chatham. 

50^1 do. — Newfeouth Wales ; Chatham. 

51st do.y-JCilkenny. 

524 do — Enniskillen. 

9dd do — Malta , Cork. 

54th do — Madras ; Chatham. 

55th do — Madras 7 Chatham. 

50th do t — Jamaica , Clonmel. 

57th do. — Madras , Chatham. 

59th do — Ceylon; Plymouth. 

69th do. — Gibraltar, Gosport. 

60th do [1st batt]: — Malta; Nenagli. 
l)o [2d batt ]t— Cork ; Clare Castle. 

61st do —Ceylon, Chatham. 

62d rh/ 4 — Madras , Chajfcam. 

6 id do 4 — Madras, CfflHam. 

64th do : — Jamaica j Glasgow. 

6>tft do — Barbadoes ; Portsmouth. 
t>6lhdo — Quebec , Plymouth. 

67th do — Grenada, Cashel. 

OSth do — Gibraltar; Portsmouth. 

69th do X — ^t Vincent , Sheerness. 

7fHh du t— G t lit altar , Youghall. 

7Nt do —Edinburgh 

72d do §— Cape of Good Hope; Paisley. 

7dd do r-Znnte , Gosport. 

74th do — W e*it Indies ; Belfast 

7»th do §— Cupe of Good Hope; Plymouth. 

7CtS do — St. Lucia Paisley. 

77th do.— Glasgow 
^TmIi do.— Ceylon ; Galway. 

79ih do — Quel ei ; Aberdeen. 
bl)th do — Haydock Lodge. 

81st do — Dublin. 

82d do — Mullingar 

8dd do— Halifax, N S.j Newry. 

84th do §— Jamaica, Sheerness, 

8,iih do —Dublin. 

b( th do $-*Dcmerara, Gosport. 

87th do — Mauritius, Portsmouth. 

64th do §— Corfu , Dover. 

89th do - Nuas 

90th do - Dublin. Ord. for Ceylon 
9lst do — Birr 

92d do —Gibraltar ; Stirling. 

9dd do — Blackburn. 

,94th do — Fermoy. 

95th do — Fermoy 

96th do —Halifax. N S. • Cork. Ord Home. 
97th do.— Ceylon ; Portsmouth 
# 98th do.— C ot G H.; Devonport; Ord. Home. 
99th do. — Mnuntiui , Gosport. 

Rifle Brig" [ 1st batt ] — Halifax. N.S. ; Jersey. 
Do [2d battalion]— Corfu ; Guernsey. 

Royal Stuff Corps — Hvthe. 

1 st West I ndia Regiment — Trinidad 
2d do — New Providence and Honduras. 
Ceylon Rifle Regiment — Ceylon. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen — CapeofGood.Hope, 
Royal African Colonial Corps — Sierra Leone. 
% Royal Newfd Veteran Comp. — $ewftl> 
Royal Malta FencibUp— Malta. 


34th do**— Brunswick; Carlisle. 

35th do—' 54?m llcmore 
36th do.:— Ariigua, Galway. 

37th do Jamaica; Tralee, 

38th do.— Bengal , Chatham. 

S * 

[This Document being prepared exclusively fo*-/he U^3. Journal, we request that. If borrowed. 
Its source may be acknowledged.], ^ 

• Under orders for Bengal. • ' + Under orders for Sit. Helena and Cape. 

•" Ordered for Halifax, Nova Scotia. # 

% Depots ordered to Engliwd^ § Depots ordered£o Ireland. 
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Agueon, Jfi, Cifpt Lord Edward Russell, South 
.4hfc*rica. 

JEtna, sur. \ 6, Lieut. W. Arlett, coast of Africa 
African, st. v. Lieut. J. West, Woolwich. 

Alban , st. v.Xieut. C.T. Hill, Mediterranean. 
Algerine, 10/Liett. W. S.Tliotnas, East Indies. 
Alligulor. 28, Capt. G. It. Lnmliert, East Indies. 
Andromache, 28, Capt. II. 1). Chads, C.B. East 
Judies. • 

Astrtra, 6, Capt. J. Chavoll, Falmouth. 4 - 

liarham, 50, Capt AeL. Corry, Portsmouth. 
Basilisk, kcftcli, Lieut. A. M‘ Donald, 8. Amer. 
Beacon. 8, sur. v. Com. K. Copeland, M editor. 
Beagle, 10, Com. R. Fitzroy, South America. 
Belvidera, 42, Capt. C. B. Strong, West Indies. 
Bermuda, yacht, Capt. Sup. SirT. Usher, Kt. 

C.B. K.C.1I. Bermuda. 

Blazer, st.\. Lieut. J. IVarcfr, Mediterranean. 
Blonde, 40, Capt. F Mason, C.B. South America. 
Brisk. 3, Lieut. J. Thompson, roast of Africa. 
Brilomart, 10, Lieut. W.H.Quiu.Coast of Africa. 
Buzzard, 10, Lieut. J. M'Nanmra, ('oast of 
AfYica. 

Caledonia, 120. Vice-Admiral Sir Josias Rowley, 
lit. K.C.B., Capt. T. Brown, Mediter. 
Cameleou, 10. Lieut. Afllrndley, N. C. ofilpaiii. 
Canopus, TR4, ('apt, Percy, C.B. Mediter. 

Carron. st a . Lieut. H. Aplin, Woolwich. 

Castor, :h», Capt. Rt. lion. Lord J. Hay, parfleu- 
lar »ci vice 

Cey lou, 2, Lieut. J.G.M'Kenzie.TCC. ship, Malta. 
Challenger, 28, Capt. M. Seymour, S. America. 
Champion. 1H, Com. R. Fair, Plymouth. 

Chary tubs 3, Lieut S. Mercer, Coast of Africa. 
Chatham, yacht, Capt. Sup. Sir J. A. Cordon, 
K.C.B Chatham. 

Chihieis, 10, Coin. Hon II. Keppel, Mediter. 
Clio, 16 Com. W\ Richardson, Coast of Spain. 
Cockatrice" 6, Lieut. W. L. Rees, S. America. 
Cockburii, 1. Lieut. C. Holbrook, Kingston, 
LnkuOntnrio. 

(r olumA.Ue, 18, Coni. T. Henderson, Mediter. 
"“Comus, 18, Com. W . P. Hamilton, W. Indies. 
Coutlanee, *.t. v. 2, Lieut. J. W. Waugh, Medi- 
terranean. 

Conway, 28, ('apt. H. Eden, South America. 
Cruizer, 16, Com. J. M'Causlnnd, W. Indies. 
Curlew', 10, Lieut. Hon. J. Denman, Coast of 
• A Inca. 

Dee, st. \ . 4. Com. W. It am mi \ , W. ftidies. 
Dispatch, Id, Coni <1 Danim, West Indies. 
Dublin, 50, Capt. Churlc* Hope, S Ameiicu. 
Edinburgh, 74, Capt. J R. Dncrea, Mediter. 
Eudvmiou, 50, Capt. Sir S. Roberts, Kt. C.B. 
Medilci ration ii. 

Espoir, 10, Lieut. Com. C. W. Riley, Falmoyth. 
Excellent, 76. ('apt. 'ft. Hastings, 'Portsmouth, 
♦’aii Rosamond, sch. Lieut. <i. Rose, Const 
Africa. 

Fairy , sur. v. 10, Com. W. Hewett, Nm'tli Sen. 
Favourite, 18, Com. G.K.Mundy, Mediterranean. 
Firefly, st. v. Lieut. T. Buldock, Falmouth. . 
Flamci, st. v. Lieut. C. W\4J. Griffin, W. Indies. 
Fly, 18. Com. P. M'Quhae, West Imfies. 

Foi ester, 3, Lieut. H. G Miall Count of Africa. 

• Forte, 44, Capt. W. (). Pell, West Indies. 

Gannet, 16, Com. J. B Maxwell, West In dirt. 
Griflbn, 3, Lieut. J. E. Pnrlbyf const of Africa. 
Hastings, 74, Rear-Admiral Sir W. II. Gage, 

(J C. 11., Cupt. II. Hhifl'ner, Lisbon. 

Hornet, C, Lieut. F. 11. Coghlan, South America. 
Hyawnth, 4$, C5m. F. I*. Blackwood, E. Indies.# 
Investigator, 2, hut. v. Mr fc U. Thomas, North Sea. 
Jaakdaw.sur. v. Limit. E. Barnett. West Indies. 
Jaseur, 16, Com. J. Hackett, Mediterranean. . 
Larne. 18. Coro. W. S. Smith. West Indiei. * 
Lynx, 3, Lieut. II. V. HuiVtley, coaet of Africa. 


MagicicnncL 24, C’apl. G. W. St. Johu Mild may, 
Portsmouth. 

Magniliceut, 4, Lieut. J. Paget. Jamaica. 
Alalifbur, 74, (.'apt. Sir W. A. Montagu, K.C.H. 
• Mediterranean. r * 

Mastiff, 6, sur.v. Lieut. T Gruves, MediterVanean. 
Medea, st. v . Com. H.T. Austin, Mediter. 
Nuutilifc, 10, Lieut. W. Crookc, Lisbon. 

• North Star, 28, Capt.O.YAlarcourt, S. America. ’ 
*^)cean, 80, \icc-Adm. Hon. ('has Elphinstone 

Fleeming; Cant. A. Ellice, Sheeriies£ 
Orestes, 18, ('om. II. J. Cudriugtou, Mediter. 
Pearl, 20, Com. H. Nur-e, N. Coast ol Sjfain. 
Pelican, 18, (’om. B. Popliani, Coi?st of Africa. 
Pelorus, 16. Com. H. Meredith, coast of Africa. 
Pickle, 5, Lieut, A. G. Bulman, W. Indies. 

Pike. 12, Licul. Com. A. Brooking, Plymouth. 
Pique, 36, Capt. lion. 11. J. Rous, N. America. 
Ply mouth, yacht, ('apt. Sup. C.B. 11. Ross, C.B. 
Plymouth. 

Portland, 52, Capt. 1). Price, Mediterranean. 
Portsmouth, yacht, Adni. Sup. Sir F.L.MaitltTk-i 
K.C.B. Lieut. W. M‘ liveable, Portsmouth. 
President, 52, Viee-Adni. Sir Jfieo. Cookhurn, 
(kC.Il. ; Capt Jus. ScottXL American an<l 
W. India Station. » 

Prince Regent, yacht, Capt. G. Tobin, C. B., 
Deptford. 

Racehorse, 18, Com. Sir J. E. Home, Bt. West 
I udiei. 

Rucor, 16, Coin. J.IIope, West Indies. 

Rainbow, 28, ('apt T. Bennett, Meat Indies. 
Raleigh, 16, Com. M. Q11111, East Indies. 

Rapid, 1U, Lieut. K. Patten, S. America. 1 
Rattlesnake, 28. Capt. W . llobson, li. Indies. ' 
Ilmen, mu. \ . 4. Lieut. II. Kellctt, coast of Aft. 
Revenge. 7«, ( apt. W. Elliott, C.B. K.( .11., 
Meditenaiieau. 

Ringdove, 16, Coni. W. F. Lapnlge , Noit h Coast 
ot Sp.iin. 

Holla, 10, Lieut. F. H. II. Glnsse, Coast o^Aftiqp. 
Rose, 18. Com. W . Bui row , East IiutuN^* * • 
Rover, 16, Com. ('lias Eden/South Aui&ica. 
Royal George, yacht, Capt. Rt. lion. Loid A. 

I‘ it /claieuccjgllki'.ll . Portsmouth. 

Roy ill Sov cieign. yacht, Capt. Sup Sir U.Bullen! 

C.B. K.C.ll., Pemhifkc ’ . * 

Royalist. 10, Lieut. C. A. Barlow, Lisbon. 
Russell, /’4, Capt. Sn \\ . H. Dillou, K.C.H., 
Sheeruess. 

San Jom*f, 110, Ailm. Sir W. liar good, ki C.B. 

!»/' II. ; ('apt. G T. Falcon, Ply mouth. 
Sapphire, 28, ('up*. F. 11. Row by, Mediteirau. 
t’ku.ieen, 10, Lieut. T. P. Le Hardy, Noilh ('oast 

• of Spain. 

eHutcllile, 18, Com. R. Smart, K.I1., S. America. 
Savage, 1U, Lieut. R Loney , Lisbon. 

Scorpion, id, Lieut. N Kohiihard, Falmouth. 
f *Scout, 18, Com W. Holt, Mcditerruuean. 

Scylbi, 18, Corn. E. J. Carpentci, West Indies. 
Seatlower, 4, Lieut. J. Muigun, Falmouth. 
Scipeut, 16, Com. M? ft. Sweney, WeA Indies. 
Skipjack, 5, Lieut. S. II. Csslicr, West lndiqg^ 
Sparrow liav\k, fli. Com. C Peurson, " America.* ■ 
Spuitiate, 76, Capt. K. Tail*! South America. 
Speedy, 8, Lieut. C. II. Kormig toft, Scotland. 

Spit liie, st. v. 6, Lieut. A. Kenedy, W. Indies. 
Stag, 46, Capt. (?.4A Lisbon. 

Swan, 10, Lieut. J. K. Lane, Chatham. 

Uulbot, 28, Rear- Admit al SirA». li Hamond, 
Bart., K.C.B. ; Capt. F. W.lViiirell, S. Am. 
Tartarus, st. v. Lieut. 1J. J amcs^l editerranean. 
Thalia, 46, Rear-Admiral P. Campbell, 4k B. ; 

, Cant. R. \\ iiuchopc. Capo of Godil i^ipe 
- # ana Coast of Africa. 

• Thunder, sur.v. Com. R. Owen, West Indies. 
Thunderer, 84, Capt. W. F. Wise, C.B. Mediter. 
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Tribune, 24, ("apt. J. Tomkin»n, Mediter. 
Tftnculo, | Com. J. H. Boothmcoast of Africa. 
Tweed, 20fC§m. II. Mainland, Mis bon. 

Tyne, 28, Capt \ isc higestrie,I\ 15. Mcdft. 
Veyion, 5 0, Capt. .1 . M’Kerlie, MetUt. 

Vestal, 26, (’apt. W. Tones. West In<lie<? 

Victor? 16, Com. R. Crazier, East Indies. 
Victory, 1Q4, Adm. Sir T. Williams, G.C.B/fCapj 
E. R. Williams, Portsmouth. * 

Viper, 6 . Lieut. L. A. Robinson, Falmouth. 
Volume. 28, Capt. (>. 11. Martin, (> 15. Mediter. 
Wasp, 16, Com. .1. S. Foreman, West Ifhlics. 
Water Witeli, 10. Licht. J. Atliuns (&),Lisbon- • 
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William and Mary, yacht, Capt. Sup! S. Warren, 
C.15. Woolwich. 

Winchester, 52, Rear- Admi^al^he lion. SirT. 
B. Capel, K.C.15 , Captain E. Sparshott, 
K. 1I„ East Indies. • % 

Wolf, 18, Com. E. Stanley, East Indie* *• 

Zebra, 16, Com. 11. C M.Crca, East Indies. 

PAID OFF. 

• . 

Curagoa, 26, Capt. D. Dunn. » 1 

Harrier, 18, Com. S. L. II Vassall. 

4 inogene, 28, Capt. 1’. Blackwood, 
lelville, 74, Cupfc II. Hart. 


SLOOPS OF WAR COMMISSIONED AS PACKERS. 


Names. m Lieuts. Stations. 

Briseis, John Downey . . . .North America. 

Eelips^W. Forrester Jamaica & Mexico. 

G-ilufm-h. Ldw. Collier. . .Jamaica. 

Lapw ing, G. 15. Forster . . . Brazil* it Buenos A . 

Lyra, J as. St. John Jamaica 8 c Mexico. 

Mu tine, Richard Pawle . . .Jamaica. 
Nightingale, G Fortescue Jamaica. 

Opossum, Robt. Peter BrnziloJk Buenos A. 

ran flora, W. P. Croke. ... Jamaica & Mexico. 
Pigeon, J. Binney Jamaica & Mexico. 


W 

Nqjncs . JMcuts. ' Stations. 

Plover, .William Dow ney. . Jamaica & Mexico. 
Reindeer. 11. P.Dicken . . .Jamaica 8 c Mexico. 
Renard, Geo. Dnnsford . . . Jamaica. 

Seagull, Lieut J. Par sons. Jamaica. 

Skylark, C. P. Ladd Brazils & Buenos A. 

Spey, Rob. 15. James Jamaica. 

Swallow , Smyth Griffith . . . Brazils & Buenos A. 
Tjrian, Ed. Jennings. .... .North America. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
NAVY. 


PROMOTIONS. 


lieutenants. 


To BE (’ATTAINS. 

C\ II Swinburne. 
J. Mai*. 


Todf Commanded. 

ThomaB Leigh. 

II. W. Ciauaird 


TO RE J.,11 utfn ants. 


I lector Coring. 
Thomas Renwick. 


F. HwHurper. 

(». n. W. llamund. 


P. Rainger. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


A.VMurray (b) Thalia. 

H J. W. Gallway Pelorus. 

,G. W. Smith, to command Metedr.st. vessel. 

V P. P. lnskip Coast Guard. 

J. H. Weller Do , 

C.W Rosb Do. **» 

J. Fitrbraud Do. 

R . Taylor J >o. 

«•*«■*“* {S™i, On H0 r „, 

Kcunedy (actings Satellite. 

C. Hall Oidu. Slieerness. 

VV. Thomas, to com. \lgeiine. J 
C. T Hill, to command \lbau. st. vessel. 

E. B. Not! Mei maid, roc. ah. 

J. J. Ilariison (acting). .Melville. 

W. N eed ( actiug ) Do. 

D (’. t’umby Russell. 

II . (’.true Virtuiiiie, rcc. bli. 

Masters. 


Capiains, 


f Presiilent on Sur- 

H^W. Bayfield (sup). 4 spying Service, 

” l West Indies. 

* S Superintendent 

John*Clavell 7 of Packets Falm. 

Sir W. JJ. DilUm, K.C.I1. Russell. 

Commanders. 

.Tames Ci^agh *. Coast Guard. 

J. L. V.'y'niie Do. B 

W. Sliiilli'fcd Do. 

Robert Dying Du. 

James Gordon ( b)\ .... 1 . Do. 

E. J Parley Do. 

N.S. C. Dunn #... Do. 0 ’ , 

Wm.Omi«h(ft) Do. 

W. Dauielis Do. 


— — Mills (acting) Algorine. 

A. 11. M‘Leuu Rusbell. 


m Surgeon. 

J. J. Lancaster Vestal. 

* Assistant- S u&OEONt.. 

E. Groves San Josef. 

A. B Ihirner Do. 

— — BaukieT, M D Algerine. 

J, G. G. Ballantine. .... .Winchester 
J. C. Bovvnmu (sup. ) . . . . I)u. 

T. Carroll (sup.) Do. . 

• J 

Chaplains. 

Rev. C. B. Rosenberg ...Victory. 

®,cv. John Jcukius Barham. 

Hev. IJ. Pottmu? Ocean. 
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ARMY. 


WAR-OFFICE, Jour 86. 

6tb Light Drag.— Serj. T. Smith to be Regi- 
mental Quartermaster, vice Wheldon. dec. 

lltli Light Drag. — Cornet PeUyson to be 

Lieut, by ]Arc1^ vice Wymer, ret.; C. H. 

Khatchbull, Gent, to be Cornet by puicli vice 
Peterson. 

1st or Gren. Foot Guards.— J. It. W. Fleming. 

Gentft to be Ensign and Lieut, by purch. vice,. 

Moiant,ret. 

3rd Foot-jMqjorT. Hall, from the 97th, to be 
Major, vice Lockyer. exrh. « 

18th Foot. -Ensign and Adjt. A. U r ilsou*to 
have the rank of Lieut. * # 

228th Foot, — Lieut, G. T. Potter to bo Cnptaiit 
by purch. vice Kennedy, ret; Ensign U. J. 

M'DoucU to be Lieut, by }>*rch. \ire Potter; 

D. Beatty, Gent, to be Ensign bv purch. vice 
M'Donell. 

97th Foot. — Ensign W. T. R. Powell to be 
Lieut, by purch. vice Knight, prom; W. A. 

Christian, Gent, to be Ensign b\ purch. vico 
Powell. 

44th Foot.— Ensign F. M. Wade to be Lieut, 
by purch. vice Douglas, prom.; F.' Jestkins, 

Gent., to be Ensign by pm-li. vice Wodc« 

48th Foot— Lieut. C. Pieters, from h.p. of tho 
Royals, to be Quartermaster, vice J. Stubbs, 
ret. upon b.p. 

51st Foot.— Gent. Cadet G. Bn got from Royal 
Mil. Coll, to be Ensign without purch. vice 
Wilson, prom, in the69tli. 

68th Foot. — Ensign R. II. Barlow to be Lieut, 
by purch. vice Douglas, ret. ; Ensign P. Hill, 
from the 94th, to be Ensign, v ice Duilnw. 

69th Foot.— Ensign W. C. 11. Wilson, from 
the 51st, to be Lieut, without purch. Hi* Hose, 
prom, in thy TCtb. 

76th Foot.— Lieut. G. It. Rose, from the 
’ to I** Capt. without purch. vice Moriarty, dec. 

• # 88tli Lieut. T. G. Witch to in* (’apt. 

purch. vice Porter, ret.; Ensign L. L. E. 

White to be Lieut, by purch. vice Veit eh ; G. 

F. Harrison, Gent., to be Ensign by purch. vice 
White. 

82nd Foot. — Ensign A. H. Monro to 1 h» Lieut, 
by purch. vice Gordon, ret ; K. E. Haines, Gent , 
to lir Ensign by purch vice Monro. 

94th Foot. — II. G. Duller, Geut., tojbe Ensign 
by purch. vice Hill, app. to the 68th. 

9otl» Foot. — Lieut. 0 I. Austin to be Capl. by 
purch. vice Mayes, ret.; Ensign W. N. Cus- 
tance to bo Lieut, by purch. vice Austiu; A. 

Noel, Gent., to bo Ensign by purch. v ice Cus- 
tanre. 

97lh Foot.— Major II F. IAchycr, from* the 

3{il, lobe Major, lire lUH.i-xcli. 

nmU.clwA.-To bo 0«i.lwn» by purcb««-V» ha rctirp8 u , lo ‘ n h .,,. un!lU . nv _ , ll0 

Lieut. B. J. Knight, from 3, tli toot; rf.ieut. G. 1 1 

Douglas, from the 44th Foot. * 

Hospital Staff.— E. Dowell, Gent# to be 
Assist. Surg. to the Forces, vice Howell, prom. • 

Memorandum— Capt. T. J. Van fyerle. and 
Capt F. Shea, upon h.p. unatt have been allow - 
_ed to retire from tlie army, with the sale of the 
unattached commissions of Captains, they being 
settlers in Canadu. # # 


■yAR-OFFICE, Jtjms 29. 

Memorandum.— His Miyesty has been graci- 
tmsly pleased to permit the* 9th regiment of 
Hoot to bear on its colours and appointments, 
in aldition to any other badges and devices 
W’hirh mny have heictofoie been granted, the 
woid ** Korunna,” hi coimnemoiation of the dis- 
Jlpgiiished conduct of thotegiment in the action 
* j^ioio Coruuua, in January, 1809. 

WAIt-OFFICE, July 3. . 

1st Regt. of Dragoons. — Lieut. *\V. Afonins, 
fiom h.p. 18th Liglit Dragoons, to Lip I-icut. 
w itliout purch. vice Vunneck, dec. . 

# I3tli Light Dragoons — Lieut. Allen De Bn- 
linhnril, from 92uu Foot, to be Lieut. \ ice Cox, 
ex< h. 

Ifil h Light Dragoons. — Cornet fi T. W. Pipon 
to bo Lieut, by putch. vice Hcdfoul. app., to 
95tli Foutj*R. A. Yule, Gent., to be Coruet*hy 
purch. vice Pipun. 

3rd Foot. — Lieut. R. N. Evernrd to be Capt. 
bl purcli. vice Lockycr, piom. ; Ensign C. 
Pesliall to Ikj Lieut, by purcn.*vtee E\craid ■ H. 
II. Gull, Gent., to Ic Ensign b\ purcli. vice 
Feslmll. 

4th Foot —Ensign F. L. Ailhur to lie Limit, 
by pinch, vico Foitrscuc, rot.; R. O’Neill, Gent., 
to be Ensign by purch vice Arthur. 

I2lh Foot. — Lieut. VV. Itoll to be C.ipt. by 

{ mreh vice French, ret.; Ensign J L. Philipps to 
>e Lieut, by put eh. vice Bell; Q. Swifi, Gfcnt, 
to lie Ensigii by purcli. vice Philipp* 

22ik1 Foot.— Paymaster J. M. Kennedy, from 
the 76ih, to be Paymaster, vb e WUlock 
^2-hh Foot— Lieut. .1 J. Whitting, trotn the 
93th, to be Limit, v ire Ever.ird, app to tli? 6Ci*«. 

41tli Finit -Cnpl. lion. W F. O'Culbmhnn, 
from h p. unatt. to be Capt. paving tin* difllh- 
em e, vice Layard, app. to llie D7i.li • 

47th Foot — t’.ipt. P. C. ( 'jftnpbell, fknlh h.p. 
unatt. to be Capt. viie G. Newrome, excli. ie- 
cciving difference^ 

60th Foot.— Lieut. W. Evorard, fmm 2Hth to 
be First Lient. vice J. M^'anliy, iet. upon Ji.p: 
unatt. 

92nd Foot — Lieut. .1. Cox, from the 13lh Light 
Din goo ns, to be Lieut, vice De Rulinhnid, exeh. 

93th Foot. — Lieut. W. jR Bedford, funn Jtitli 
Light Dragoons, to be Lieut, by purcli. vice 
Col lard ; Lieut J. Currie, Irom h.p. iinutt. to be 
I^cut. vico Whitting, app to the s>8ih ; Lieut. 

A Rogers to Ik* Adj\ viu* Collard, who 
designs the Adjutancy only. 

97 th Foot. — (’apt a 111 II. L. Lavnrd, from the 
44th, to he Itapt vice R. Fit/. (/euld Holmes, 


OFFICE OF OBI^iANC'E,.luNF # 20. 

Corps of Royal EugineeiH.— Brevet Major M- 
(’. Dixon tt\ Le •Lieut -Col., viec Homier, dee;’ 
Brevet Major P. D. Calder, to be ditto, vice 
Hustler, dec.; Second Cant Ml. J Whir tin to^io 
Capt. vice Dixon; Second Cfct.T. II. Fenwick 
to be ditto, v>ce ('aider; FjfkPLicut* E. B. Pat- 
Aon to be Second Capt vico Bnnmj First Lieut, 
roll. Baddeley to lie ditio, vice Tvmwick; Se- 
cond Lieut. R. C. Moodv to be first Lieut, vice 
Patten ; Second Lieut. V. Durndrd, to bo ditto, 
vice Baddeley. ' 


OFFICE OE ORDNANCE, Jupte 25. 

Royal Regt. of Artillpry. — To be Second 

Lieuts.— Gent. Cadet J. F. Cator, vice Wyntor , • t 

promoted; Gent. Cadet W. Freeman, vir^Ho- Crratmn in the Piazettc of the 26th nil.— 
tham, promoted; Gent. Cadet J. Harvey, vice # Royal Regiment of Aitillery— For Gentleman 
Hairison, promoted. Cadet W illiam Henry Montressor, read Ileury 

— William Montressor. 
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WAR-OFFICE, July, 10. 

6th Dragoon Guards.— 1 Capt F. Drown, from 
StodW. I. ,Regt. to bi* Paymaster, vice, WalBli, 
who bus ryctuved a commntutiim. 

1st Dragoons. — ('or net J. Cllimberlaiifeto bo 
Lieut, by purch. vice Molyneim, ret.; Cornet 
and Adjt. 0. Field to have tho riulk of Lieut ; 
Lieut* K. J. Lon g, from 3jth Foot, to he Lieut, 
by purch. vice Mouius, ret.; W. C rucvoft «Gen 
to lie Gorhet by purch. vice Chamberlain. * 
2nd- Dragoons — Lieut F. C. Forde to be 
Capt. by purch. v ice Hull, ret.: Cornel li Uo r- 
dou to be Lieut, by pureli. vice Forde ; -I). J. M. 

• Muclcod, (ieiit,, to 4>e Cornet by purch. vic^ 

Gordon, * r 

Is* or Grenadier llegt Foot GuarcD.— J. 

1 Lambert, Gent., to lie Ensign and l.ieut, by 
pure la vii-c Fil/.piitiii-k, ret. 

6th F < iot . -*-C >ipt. J. Dobbs. from li.p. 52nd. to 
be Capt. a ice J. Athcitou.cxch. 

2b\M’oo1. — (’apt. .1. Goldie, from 37th, to be 
Miijor by purch. v iee Crofton. 

37th Fool. — Lieut. (*. D. Whalley to be C a, it. 
In purcli. vice Goldie, prom, to the 22nd; llu- 
si’gn H K. Minimus to lie At(jt, with the rank, of 
Lieut, viee Whalley ; Ensign P. F. Durham to 
*b?« Lieut. by jnueli. vice Whalley; Ensign G. 
Gn'cuto be Lieut by pureli. vice Lung, upp. to 
1st Dragoons; C. A. Parkinson, Gent., to be 
Ensign l.v pureli. viee Dniliuni; J. 0. Lewis, 
Gent., to 1»» Endgn by pureli. vice Green. 

55th Foot.— Eifsigu W. Murray to be Lieut, 
by pinch. \ iee Dixon, ret.; W. 1*. Taylor, Gent., 
to be Ensign by pureli. vice Murray. 

60th Foot, — Capt. II. K O’Dell, from li p. 
C7tb, to lie Pay minder, viee II. Diggs, placed 
upon li.p 

‘>7tb Foot — Ensign T. Green to be Lieut, by 
pmeh. viee Morgan, let. ; II. G. Wynne, Gem., 
r., in be Ensign by pureli. viee Green. 

2nd W. I. Kegt.— Capt. R. Harrow, fiom b. p. 
Chb, lobe Capt. viee Drown, appointed Puymas- 

* ter to bill Drag. Guardti. 

Koval Afiiian Col. Corps. — Quartermaster- 
Setg.HV. Stuart, from 87th, to be Quavtcrmas- 
t.y* 

Uujpet. — Lieut -Col. J G Bonner, of the Hon. 

E. *I w Co\ Service, to be Lieul.-Col. in East 

Indies ouly . * 

The under- mentioned Cadets of the Hon. E. 
J. Cipnpnuy't. Seiv.ee, to l*ve the temporary 
tank as Emign during the period of their being 
'plated under tho c^umand of Col. Easley, of 
the 11 oval Engineers at Chatham, for lleld- 
i nst ruction in the nrt of sapping and mining 
Gents. Cadets W. II. llees, and J. S. Dunul- 
foot. • 

1st Somerset llegt. of Militia— J.M. Qunutock 
and C. W. Iau u ridge, Esos., to bo ('apis. _ 

2nd ditto— J. Jetfiios, Esq. to be Major; 

C. M. S. W, S. Johnstone, Gent., to lie Ensign. 

WAR-OFFICE, July 17- 

2nd Dragoon Guards.— Lieut, and Cant. II. 
Muster!, Iruin the lsl*or Grew llegt. of Foot 
Guards, U> be Capt. vice Lewis, exeh. 

* 5th Dragoon Guards, — Quartermaster J. 
Brand, from the li.p. of the 1st Life Guaids, to 
lip’ll efpmeufll Qi urterina»ter, viee B. O'Brien, 
ret. upon li.p. 

• 14th Lift lit Bfcigfaus —Capt. J. W. S. Smith 
to be Major .fly pinch, vice Parry, ret.; Lieut. 

F. II. ■Stiff hens to bo Cant, by purch. vice 
Smith ; Cornet W. II. Archer to be Lieut, by 
pureli vice Stephens; .1- Cojnock, Gent., to be 

• Cornet by purch. v ice Archer. 

lfitf Llfeht Dragoons.— R. IIurlbnL Gent., to 
■ be Vet. Surg. viee Phillips, whoso appointment^ 

• - has not taken plute. v 


1st or Gjbn. Regt. of Foot Guards. — Capt C. 
A. ftuw is, from the 2nd Drag. Gu^i, to be Lt. 
and Capt. vice Minders, excli. 

6th Foot.— Lieut. J. Crofton to be Capt. by 
pif'eli. vice Dobbs, ret.; EVigu. II. W. M'L. 
Fraser to He Lieut by pureli. vice Crofton; G. 
M. Atkins, Gent , to be Ens. by*}), vrote Frasar. 

14th Foot- Capt. G. Douglas, frofff tlio h.p. 
unattached, tu bo Capt. vice J. Grant, excfi. 
leceiviug tho difference. 

48th Foil. — Capt. U. J. Knight, fiom the h p. 
unatt. to be Capt. vice G. CJfesswell, excli. re- 
ceiving the difference. 

— 52nd Four. -Eus. II. S. French to be Lieut. 
l»y purch. viee Davis, prom. ; W. H. F. (Javeu- 
'wlivb, Gent., to be Ens. by purch. vice French. 
57th Foot— Col. G. E .•Jones, from the 8lhli 
Foot to lx; Lieut. -Col. viee Hartley, excli. 

|}0fh Foot.— kL'apt. P. C. Cuinpbcll, fr«b the 
h.p. iitgitL to be Capt. vice O. Dcluuccy, exch. 
uweiv ing the difference. 

•^2th Foot. — Lieut.-Col. H. R. Hartley, from 
the 57 lh Foot, (o be Lt.-Ool. vice Joues,‘exch. 

Unattached. — Pent. II. S. Du vis, from the 
52nd Foot, to be Capt. by purch. 

Hospital Stuff. — To be Assist. Surg. to the 
Forces— J. T. Teller, Gent. ; R. Dane, M.D. 


Memorandum. — The exchange between Capt. 
G. New conic, of the 47tli Foot, and Capt. P. C. 
Campbell, upon the h p. of the Uuat'iiehed Li-it, 
UK sdatfMl in the ‘ Gazelle' of the 3ul iust., lms 
not taken place; Capt. T. Mason, upon retiicd 
full pay of the Royal Artillery, has been allow- 
ed to retne from the Army, wt li the sale of an 
Unattarhcil commission of (’apt,, lie having be- 
come a settler 211 tlie colonies. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Jm.Y 15. 

Corps of Royal Engineers —Gentlemen Ca- 
dets to be 2nd Lieutenants, with temporal y 
rauk— D. Holier tson, C. Fun-diaue. 

• 

ungeiford Troop of Yeomamy Cavalry — Sir 
Wm. Henry (’wiper. Dart, to be vice 

Richard Compton, res " * 

New Fnie-t East Tioop of Yeomanry Cavalry 
— Thos. Wren ford Suulhouse, Gent to lie Lieut, 
vice George Wiel.eas Willes, res ; George Rob- 
bius, Geut. to bo Coruut, vice Tlios. Wrenford 
tioulhuuse, prom. 

•WAR-OFFICE, July 24. * 

7th Dragoou Guards. — Lieut. J. H. Gibson to 
lie Capt. bv pureli. vice Tliewlcs, who ret.; 
Cornet C. ll. Thompson to la* Lieut, by purch. 
vice Gisborne; II. Schouswur, Geut. to bo 
Cornet by pureli. vice Thompson. 

U)tb Light Dragoons. — Comet IV. Tomline to 
be Lieut, by puiuli. vice Pieston, who ret.; A. 
* W. Williams, Gent, to be Cornet by pureli. vims 
Tomline. 

s 1st ortireu. Foot Guards. — Eus. II. Ifopwood, 

from tho 51st Regt. to be Ens. and Lieut, by 
# puich. -ftce the Eail of Sandwich, who ret. 

2nd Regt. of Foot.— Eus. C. L. Dennett to be 
Lieut, by* mrcli. vice Jesse, app. to the 46th 
Foot; (3. 1‘icrcy, Gent to be Ens. by purch. 
vice Dennett. 

1211 1 Footr-Licut. F. Bell to be Capt. by p. 
vice ltooke, wlio^et.; Ens. J. T. Winnmgton to 
lie Lieut, by purch. vice Dell; C. W. Sutton, 
Gent, to be Ens. by purch. vice Winniugton. 

23rd Foot — Lieut. L. E. Miles, fromjdie h.p. 
% of the 39th Regt. tube Lieut.* viqp II. l^irkcr, 
who excli. 

25th Foot. — C apt. *11021 . D. II. Murray from 
* the Jh.p. unatt. to be CnjiL vice L. 8. Dickson, 
4 wlurbxch, receding the difference. 
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' Mt k Foot— Capt D. Young front the R5U) 
Faotto be CQapt vice Frazer, who each.; Ehs. 
W. E. F. Barons to be Lieut, by purch. vice 
Row, app. fo the 2ml West India Regt.; W. L. 
Robson, Cent. to be Kns. by purch. vice Barnis. 

95th Foo^r-Ens. C. M. Pelrse to be Lieut by 
puith. v*cfe Loftus, who ret.; W. II, Carrol, 
uent. to be Ens. hy purch. vice Pelrse. 

36th Foot.*-Ens. j. Pratt to be Lieut, with* 
out purch. vice Burrows, dec. ; Gent. Cadet A. 
Kfnloch, fton$ the Royal Military Cdflege to be 
Bm. without purch. vice Pratt. 

"tth Foot.— Lieut W. Jesse from the 2nd 
| to be Lieut, without purch. vice De 11 la- - 
quier* who ret. 


[APR; 


2nd West India Regiment.— Lieut. J. A^len 
ip be Capt. by purch. vice Barrow, who ret. ; 
Lieut. D. M. Rq& from the 26th Foot to be 
Lieflt vice Alley; 1 ‘ ^ 

Hospital Htaf’ — G. durr. Gout, lb fle Assist.- 
Snrg. to the F rees vice Otluway, app. to the 
64th Foot. * 

■ ' • 

^Memorandum.— His Majesty has been gra- 
oiouslv pleased to permit the 71st Regt..Higli- 
land Light Inf. to bear, in addition to any other 
badges apd devices heretofore granted, the wordu 
*! Cape of Good Hope" oi^ Us colours and ap* 
notutmeuts, in consideration of the gallantry 


^ _ _ , „ M , l ID * « uiisiiirrmiun oi me gallantry 

Foot.— u apt. J. Frazer from the 26th • 'Ub-jplavcd by the regiment at the capture of the 

hn (?nnl. VKW alwt o«i<h I' 1 « ... n f fi'.J u " __ J, . 


Foot to bo Capt. vice Young, who exch. 

64tI»-Foot — AssLt.-Surg. J. Chambers to be 
Sure, vice Mocphersou, who ret. upon h.j ; 
Staff AsaUt.-Surg. .1, C. Ottaway to l* Assist. - 
Surg. vice Chambers. • 

09th Foot — Lieut. W. T. Smytli to be Capt* 
by purch vice §Jtuart, who ret; Ens. E. Hemp* 
lull to be Lieut by purch. viccSmyth ; F. Muu- 
dell, Gent, to be Ens. by pureh. vice Ilomphill. 

73rd Regt.— Lieut. E. II Fflnuey from the 
h.p. of the Koy.il African Corps, to bo Lieut, 
vice M, C. O’Connell (1st) who exch. 

9ist Font — Lieut. I>. Forbes to be Capt. by 
purch. vice Lavers, who ret.; Ens. B. E. M. Gor- 
don to be Lieut, by purch. vice Foibesj J. 
Christie, Gent, tube Ens. by purch. vice Gor- 
don. 4 

95th Foot — Lieut. E. J. Ciuice from the lLp. 
of the 60th Regt. to be Lieut, vice W, D. Bea- 
fbrd, who exch. 


°f Good Hope, on the 6th of January, 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE. Jnly^ 

CorpB of Roynl Engineers.— Second LieuL^__ 
F. Campbell to be Fiist Lieut, vice Browne, 
dec. Second Lieut*, with temporary rank to 
be Second Ltcuts with permanent rank — J. C. 
Bui muster, C. M'Caiislaml, E. Ogle. 

West Kent Regt. of Yeomanry Cavalry.— 
Cornet J. Hayward to lie Lieut, vice Dyke, res.; 
Cornet T. W. Roberts to be ditto; II. Jcpner, 
Gent, to be Comet vice Hayward , C. J. Visct 
Broome to be ditto 

West Somerset Regt. of Yeomanry Cavalry.— 
R. Neville, Geut. to be Lieut, ; J.'Hole, Geut. 
to be Comet. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


June 14. /it Portloo House, Cornwall, At* 
Lrdy of ^Tpt. C. Walcot, R.N., of a son. 
t?*Juuu 16, the Ladv of Lieut. T. C maser. R.N., 
of a son. 

June 19, at Woolwich, the Lady of Lieut. E. 
F. Grant, R, II. A., of a daughter. 

At Palmerston, near Dublin, the Ludv of Col. 
Sir G. Campbell, of a daughter. 

A* the Villa Nicoliui, near Florence, the Lady 
of Cupt. C. S. Torriuuo, H.P. Royal %Vrt., of a 
daughter. 

June 23, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the Lad) 
of Mr. Wm. Gowdy, Master R,N.,of a son. 

June 24, at Monk's Lodge, Essex, the Lady 
of Major Sperling, 16th Lancers, of a daugbtei, 
still-born. 

June 24, at Castlebar, the Lady of M^jor 
Fgeeth, 64th Regt., of a daughter. 

June the Lady of Lieut .-Col. J, Gurwood, * 
of a daughter. * 

July I, at Baflbrd House, Charlton Kings, ' 
Gloucestershire, the Lady of Brigadier-ffioneral 
David Leightou, C.B., of a son. 

At Cadgwith, the Lady of Lieut Brewer, 
R.N.,of a sou. 

At Cromer, Norfolk, the Lady of Commander 
M* Hardy, 11 N., of a aotif # 

July 6, at Bath ford, the Lady of Capt. Car- 
roll, C.B., R.N., of a daughter. 

July 7. at Bingham Tow n, Gosport, the Lady 
aT Dr. Cjiarles Inches, H.N., of a son. 

In tipper Seynlour-street, the Lady of Lieut- 
Col. Walton, Coldstream Guards, of a daughter. 

July 7, in Upper Bey mour-» treat, the Lady of 
Uaut Muuro, Royal Horse Guards (Blue^of a 


In Thayer-slreet, Mauchestor-squary 
Lady of Cupt. Caipcutei, 41st Regt., of *«Lon 
and heir. * * 

At Woolwich, the Lad) ol Cupt. Frederick 
Whin v ntes, R. E , of a mui • • 

In Great C umbci luml-stiect, the ,,«u'y of 
Lieut. -Col. Dougl.: ,ul u dauglitei. 

July 12, the Lady ot Capt. Philip Sam' J" nils, 

R. II A., of a win. * . 

MARRIAGES. 

At Sydney, New South Wales, Capt. Alured. 
Tasker Faunce, of the 4th, or Kiug’s o\*i Regt.. 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Col. Mackenzie, late 
of the same corps. 

« Copt. Wm. Keats, 11. N,. to Augusta Maria, 
mugest daughter of G K. L)ford, Esq. 

At Bermuda, Arthur Burrow, 3Uth Kegt., sou 
of the late Col. Bui row, 69th Regt., to Faun), • 
%o,ouly daughter of Dr. Joseph Stuail Hunter, 
Mayor of St. George, in that island. 

• June 6th, CnptT. Armstrong, 46th Regt.. to 
Mary Ann, onl) daughter ot John Slater Esq. 

• June 20, at Swoids Church, James Moflitt, 
M.D , Surg. 74*li Regt., to Eli/abgtli Mary , 
Fielding, daughter of Major Sweeney, late 70th ' 
Regt 

June 23, at St Andrew's Church, Com. Ydr 
G. Young, Hart., R.N., to only surviving 

daughter of the late Mr. SeigcaniPj*#Hl. 

In Dublin, Capt. A. O. Molesworth, R.A., 
brother of Visct. Moles worth, to Giace.dkugh- 
ter of the late M. Croft on, Esq , in that city. 
c > June 30, Francis Pitney Bmuncker Mar- 
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July 4 , at Camberwell, John Edmonston, 
Purser R.N., to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
th<* late Mr. John Kirkwood, Veterinary Sur- 
geon, Aberdeen. \ 

At Woolwich, Lieut* L. M’.lM. Wynne K.A., 
to Elizabeth, daughter of the«lute Lieut.-Col. 
Ffcyne. • 

At St. George’s, Ilunover- square, Lieut.- Col. 
Glegg, U> Maria, eldest daughter of Ludp Mafia 
Cotes, • 

ADIIorseley, Gloucestershire, Lieut. J. F. 
Elton, 40tli Regt., to Chnrlutte, daughter of the 
late Vice-Admiral J. Young, of Itarton End. 


May £Sff at Soutiiampton, AssIs^Surg. Hyde, 

May 31, at Newbridge* JL.ieut.the Hoo. J. 
Yen neck, 1st Dragoons. * » 

f At Brighton, J. J . Lanyon, Purser R.N. 

June 14. Cttpt. W. L. P. Moriart j; 76 th .Regt. 
June 19, ut Saltash, lie tired- Commander uE, 
Napcnn, 11. N., uged 75. 

J une 80, Cora. R. Andoc, R.N. 

June SC, h ^Portsmouth, W. Spencer, Esq., 
Ordnance^lgdikeeper, a\ ' 

June 2:), at Kinsale, 
fever, John C. Unmet l. Esq., late” of 


At Cheltenham, Gnpt. W. Cliacom Lindsey, F Juno»30, at Falmouth, Capt. A. King, u 
R.A., to Mary, daughter of the late T. Jarvi V Superintendent of Packets at that port.A-rfav- 

Esf , of Antigua. c ing entered the Naval Service, at an early age, 

July 6, *ut Cloghun Cattle, King's County, he nerved as Midshipman on lx iqyl the Bellero* 
Miliar Vundeleur Creach, 81st llegt., to Klizu- m ’ ’ 14 " " * 1 ' ” 1 

bath, eldest duugliter of the late Garrett 
O'Moore. Esq. 

tuly 7, at Datehet, Capt. MoneriefT, Scots 
Pus. Guards, only sou of the late Gen. Monrrieff, 
to Eniilv, eldest daughter of the Rev. Isaac 
Qosset.'Vicur of Wiudcor, &e. 

At Great tinliorougli, Viee-Ailniit.il Sir W. 

Hothani, K.(' V., to Jane, widow of 11. Pctii- 
‘ftml, Esq., late of Great Finborough, Suffolk. 

At Stoke Chureli, Lieut. 11 Johnstone, R.N., 
to Mis*. L. 1). S. Cummings, of Stoke, youngest 
daughter of the late Mr Janie> Cummings, R.N. 

July 8, ;i( St fc Maty le Rune Chinch, Com. 

Geoi^e Dobson, It. N., to Eliza, eldest daughter 
of A. Rond, E-»q., ot London. 

Juh 14, Capt Blown low* Villiers Eavurd, 

14th R**gt , to r.li/iheth, only daughter ol the 
lute Jo, u 1). l>igb\, E*q , of' Mount joy squuie, 

Dublin 

July Id, in Dublin, Lieut, l 'bailee Pe«.liull t 
3rd Buff-, grandson to the late Ricli.ud Martin, 

Esq., M.P , of R.illmahinHi Cattle, enmity of 
Galway, to Eli/ab<‘th, ouly daughter oi l>r. M y les 
Rutke, ol (ialway. 

In laiudon, Cant, the Right lion. George P.iu- 
third sun oi tne Marqui- of Winchester, to 
G^&iana, d.iughtei of Lady Wood amt the late 
G^e^al Sir Gem ge Wood, K.C.B., of Ottershaw 
Patlv county of Surrev. 

".lijjy 18. at Rath. Rieltard Thompson, Master 
R \ \J L* no-.ii Jane, nnl\ rlnld of tlie late 
\V;i/ J fue», Esq , funnel 1\ ol the Bengal Civil 
Serv^qe 9 

A'raldiulmrgh, Capt. Alex. Houston, 4th 
Light Dragoons, soflxif Colonel Houston, C.M., 
to Anne Caroline, laroml duughtei of the late 
M. II. Perm nl, Esq.' 
i 

% DEATHS. 

February 14, ut Kamptec, E. 1., Major- Gcu. 

Faris, 1st Madras Cuvaliy . • 

April 16, at 1'rinidud, Lieut ^ Col. Hardy, 19flh 
Regt • 

April 17, Lieut Dennis, H.P 3rd Foot. 

Apiil 22, ut Camden Town, Lieut, lleywood, 

H.P. 2 1st Dragoons. 

Apiil 30, drowned near Algoa Ray, Jsoutli 
Afiic.i, Lieuleimiits John Gore and J.l"l»it7- 
geiald.V N. The purflhulars of this lamentable 
occurieuce are recorded in the Letter from our 
I’ortsinomli Coriespuiident invite piesent Num 
ber. 

Lfftty',1, ut Presteigu, Radnorshire, ('apt. Hig- 
gins, unattnehed. 


" JMuy - ; >bhipt'id£f‘ditli l H.P. 87th Regt. 

May 10* at Dumbarton, t'apt. K. 11 umill, un- 
attached. • 

At Woolwich, Lieut. Tanswell, Ruling- Horse 
Establishment. U. A. . 

Mu’ II, at tiie Isle of Wight, Capt. B lom or, 
H.P.iGtls llegt. % 

May 18, at Newfoundland, Lieut. II oiling- 
jrorth, R.A. 


tdion, bearmgfHlie flag of Reur-Aamiral Pas ley, 
in thej^iorious battle of the 1st of June, 1794, 
]}cing made Lieutenant into tlie Andromeda 
•fTigate, and afterwards First of La Desiree, lie 
was wounded in that ship during the attack on 
Copenhagen by feird Nelson i# 1801. lie vat 
Fourth Lieutenant of the Victory, in the me- 
nioi able battle of Trafalgar, 21st (Jelobei, 18 Jo, 
and made Commander oil the 22nd Jan., 18 16, 
a l)uring the cupture of Copenhagen, in 1807, he 
commanded the llebe, hired armed ship, and 
brought home the Waldem.ir, 80; he was made 
Post for this service m Oct. of that year. He 
was next appointed Acting in the Venerable, 74, 
auil assisted at the reduction of Flushing, in 
August. 1809. He passed thence to the Han- 
nibal, 74, and Royal George, 100, flag-ships; 
and subsequent^ obtained rommnnd of the 
Rainbow, 26, and Iphigeiun. Ingate, in the 
Mediteiraneau hi the latter ship he a-sisted 
at the eipture of Genoa, in 181 1, and sailed 
shoilly attei wards witn a fleet of tnuisporth 
umler his convoy from Gibraltar to Renmula. 
In October, 1815, he proceeded to India, from 
whence he brought home the (Join wall is, 74. 
lie wfcs next appointed, Dee 28, 1821, to the 
Active, 46, which ship he commanded uutil . 
S # t„ 1824. Ills list nppointment was that of 
Superintendent of Packets at Falmouth, which a 
took place in May, 1834 ^ # 

On b iurd the A£tun. ('oast of Africa, Assiift.- 
Surg. J. Chalmeis. 

At Cadogan place, Lieut-Gen. Sir 11, RelL 
K.C R..11.M. 

July 7, At the Hay, Maidenhead, the infant 
daughter of Sir John Philirnore, Capt. R.N. 

At Rrixham. Capt. France, R.N. , aged 69. 

Mi. W*Fullis, Snrg. R.N. • 

At Curnanton, Cornwall, Col. W. Brydges 
Nenoe. late 37th Regt. 

At Berkeley, Lieut. A. Robertson, R.N. 

At Sw anage, Major-Gen. M. Cole, from 
Royal Marines. 

J ill v 17. the TIou. Major Jones, Into of the 
lOtft llussars, uncle to Lord Rnnelagh. 

July 19, Mr. George Newton, tor many yqprs 
•a faithful and cuntidcntiil servant of Messrs. 

Clowes «md Sons, Army Punters nmt>l)ook- 
: sellers, 14, Charing Cross. 

• 

Lieut. -Col. Alexander Lawrence, whose death 
is recorde* in our June Number, commenced his 
military career in India as a Voluuteer in the 
36tl\ Regt. in 1783. in the same year was nppoitilp 
oil to an En4gncy iu the 101st, and served wi(h 
the southern arny.iu tlie long and arduous cum- 
ptiigu, under the late Colonel Fullerton ; was 
present at the reduction of Polighaiitehorry; at 
the conclusion of tlie war with llydes Sultan, 

% he iiad the mortification to find 1ms did m>t suc- 
ceed to the Emdgntiy of the 101st, in conse- 
quence of its having, in the recommendation 
hontf , been omitted to state that he was at the 
• • time actually iprvinjj in India. Zcakrasly at* 
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tached. however, to the military profession, he 
continued tf&sme with the Army in the Hold 
(and wua recommended for an Rusigncy in the 
36th, in which again Jfc wan disappointed). He 
then serve# as a Cornet with tno 19th Drib- 
goons. from ^785 to 1787, hut again supersede l 
by a dtotue appointment. lie afterwards ob- 
tained an l*n»iguoy in the 52nd llegt, by pur- 
chase. In 1788 he was promoted to u Lieute- 
nancy in the 77th. lie was at the reduction or 
Cunnamore, In 1791, under CJenpraUjffr Robert 
Abercromby.t Inif*l791 he was m 1 ,ne siege of 
Seringwpatam, under laird Coi ft wallis. In 1795 
he was at the reduction of Cochin, under Col.^ 
Petrc^ In 1796 lie was at the capture of Ceylon. 
In 1797 found him engaged in n very trying and * 
severe w*n ice in the Gnttiat couutry , where the 
force tost mnfty officers Hn«l men. under the 
command of Colonel Lord 1*. Duftiup. In 17?9 
he W-as engaged at the buttle of Lfulnsiei, 
under General Stewart, against Tippoo SnlLaz- 
who commanded in person. In the same >eur 
heaves at the siege and storming of Seiiiignpn- 
tam, where he volunteoieil, Villi three other 
officers, the command of the cov ering parties for 
the forlorn hopes, on which oernsiou lie atone 
survived, being severely wounded; the little 
Anger of his rijdit baud was carried otT, und the 
third finger shattered into several pieces: .it 
the same time lie received a ball in hi«, left nun, 
which was nei er extracted. 

Ilis* gallant conduct received the thunks of 
the Commnudcr-in Chief, Loid Harris, ..mi of 
the Governor-General, the Maruuis Melleslev, 
and was appointed to a Cupt.- Lieutenancy °fu 


[AU^. 

the 19th llegt., and in the close of 1799,* ho 
was at tli is siege and nanult of Jnmullabad, and 
at the Utter end of the year, whilst his wounds 
were still fresh, he proceeded with ji part of his 
legiment, in an /upon bput, along tJie»Mulubnr 
cou-»t, ftom the Cunnrie w.ir, in that year, from 
ill-health and cr shattered constitution. After 
twenty-five years of hard serviri , the most of 
which w ns in the field, he returned to his nf.dive 
ouflntry'. In 1809, he wus promoted to, the Ma- 
jority of the 19lli,*jMid held the command of the 
depot till 1H12, when he wus promoted t*o tlie 
Lieutcnaut-Colonelcy of the 4th Garrison Bat- 
talion, which lie commanded upwards of four 
vvars: he was in comnianifof it uud the Gover- 
nor of Osteml, when the glorious battle of 
Waterloo was fought. Coon the leiura ofthe 
Army, after the peace of 1815, he was owlet cd 
with his regimeut to Ireland. During the 
voyage lie huist nu abscess in his liver; lbr the 
preservation of his life, he was landed at Dart- 
mouth. His health continuing most precarious, 
his constitution failing from Ins wounds, and 
twenty-live years' hard service in a tropical cli 
mate, he was forced, most reluctantly, to Icuic 
the Army. In the ycai 1816, llis Royal High 
nehh the" Duke of S’ oik eon fe tied on hur.the 
Governorship of Cpnor Castle. Some v e.Tr * 
previously, on his leturn trom India, tlie Ho- 
nourable the Last India Company granted him 
a pension for lile, as a testimony "ot hit, gallant 
services. This meritorious ni^i yallaut veteniu 
hail the honour of serving Ins king and country 
lm the space of fifty -two y eats. 
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